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Ahomas Day Seymowr 





On the 38lst of December, 1907, Professor Thomas Day 
Seymour died of pneumonia at his home in New Haven, Conn. 
He was born at Hudson, O., April 1, 1848, and was graduated 
at Western Reserve College in 1870, after which he studied 
for two years in Berlin and Leipzig. He was Professor of 
Greek at Western Reserve College from 1872 to 1880, since 
which time he had been Professor of Greek in Yale University. 
He received the honorary degree of LL.D. from Western 
Reserve University in 1894, from the University of Glasgow 
in 1901, and from Harvard University in 1906. He was an 
Associate Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, an Honorary Member of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Hellenic Studies, of the Archaeological Society of 
Athens, and of the American Philosophical Society. In 1888- 
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89, he was President of the American Philological Association. 
He was an American Vice-president of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens (1887-1901), and Presi- 
dent of the Archaeological Institute of America (1903-1907). 

With Professor John Williams White, Professor Seymour 
edited the “ College Series” of Greek Authors, and since 1887 
he was one of the American editors of the Classical Review. 
Among the works of which he was the author, or which 
received his scholarly editorial care, are Selected Odes of Pindar 
(1881); Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer 
(1885); Homer's Iliad (books I-VI in “College Series,” 1887— 
90); Introduction and Vocabulary to School Odyssey (eight books, 
1897); Homeric Vocabulary (1889), and a School Ilad (books 
I-VI, 1901). His last work, Life in the Homeric Age (1907), 
which appeared only three months before his death, is a monu- 
ment of learning, which bears eloquent testimony to his long 
and loving study of the Homeric poems. 

Professor Seymour was not primarily an archaeologist, but | 
his grasp of the scientific, as well as the administrative prob- 
lems which presented themselves to him as President of the 
Archaeological Institute was remarkable. His judgment was 
sure and sane, his knowledge broad, and, his comprehension of 
local questions and circumstances quick and sympathetic. His 
death inflicts a great loss upon the Institute. 

As a man, Professor Seymour was singularly lovable. His 
manner was far from effusive, and may even have appeared 
cold to those who knew him only slightly, but those who knew 
him well felt the true and deep friendliness which lay behind 
his calm and quiet mien. He had a keen sense of humor, but 
was never led away by it to say what might pain the feelings 
of any one. He never forced his advice upon others, but was 
always ready to give it when requested, and his advice was 
carefully thought out, kindly expressed, and wise. He had 
great regard for the opinions of others, even when he disagreed 
with them. Asa scholar, a teacher, an adviser, and a friend, 
he will be grievously missed by all with whom he has been 
associated. 
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THE ORDER OF THE MAUSOLEUM, HALICARNASSUS 
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THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 
[Puate I] 


I. THE ORDER 


IN spite of the numerous attempts to restore the design of 
the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, many facts concerning this 
structure still remain unsettled, chiefly because it has not been 
considered in its relation to other works of Greek architecture, 
and with reference to the question how Pythius! and Satyrus, 
the architects selected by Artemisia, must have proceeded in 
designing a great sepulchre at about the middle of the fourth 
century B.C. 

I shall, therefore, take first the order of the peristyle, the part 
which determined the proportions of the entire monument, and, 
regarding it from the standpoint of Pythius, attempt to dis- 
cover its exact dimensions. In such an investigation we are 
aided by two facts: the order had to be Ionic, then the uni- 
versal style of the Greek coast of Asia Minor?; its proportions 
could vary only within narrow limits at any given period, as 
will appear from a general outline of the history of this order. 

The Ionic order from its very origin was identified with Asia 
Minor ; the ancient tradition appears in Vitruvius (IV, 1, 7-8), 
and modern research has tended to show that capital, base, and 


1 This seems to be the correct form. The name is given in different manu- 
scripts of Vitruvius as Pythius, Pythios, Pytheus, Phyleos, Phyteus, etc.; the 
two first seem best supported, being found in the oldest manuscript, the Codex 
Harleianus of the ninth century. Pliny (XXXVI, 30) gives Pythis, probably 
an error in transcription. 

2'The ‘Lion Tomb’’ at Cnidus was Doric only because it was (probably) 
erected by the Athenians; cf. C. T. Newton, History of Discoveries at Halt- 
carnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidae, II, pp. 491-494. 
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entablature can all be traced back to Assyria. Purely Oriental 
forms appear in the earliest Greek examples, at Cyprus, 
Neandria, Mitylene, and Nape in Lesbos. The type of the 
order was fixed in the second half of the sixth century, es- 
pecially in the great temples of Artemis at Ephesus and of 
Hera at Samos, after which there was little activity; the older 
temple of Artemis Leucophryene at Magnesia stands alone in 
the fifth century. Our knowledge of the stage of the develop- 
ment at about 400 B.c. rests on the temple at Messa in Lesbos, 
the earliest known Ionic pseudodipteros. The Mausoleum was 
the first great structure of the school of Pythius; it was closely 
followed by the temples of Athena Polias at Priene, Artemis 
at Ephesus, and Apollo Didymaeus near Miletus. After the 
death of Alexander a second school appeared, that of Her- 
mogenes, marked by new systems of proportion, exemplified in 
the later temple of Artemis at Magnesia and in that of Diony- 
sus at Teos. The temple of Apollo at Sminthe in the Troad 
shows the mingling of both schools. Finally, in the period of 
the decline, the vitality of the national style was lost, as shown 
in the late temples at Aphrodisias, Aizani, and Labranda. 

It is by examining the proportions of the orders (Fig. 1) of 
these temples, both before and after 350 B.c., that we can best 
judge of the stage of the development at the period of the erec- 
tion of the Mausoleum. ‘Therefore I have drawn up the follow- 
ing table,! giving 1) the lower diameter of the column in 
English feet, and 2) the height of the column, 3) the height of 
the entablature, 4) the total height of the order, and 65) the 
intercolumniation (spacing on centres), all in terms of the 
lower diameter of the column. The buildings are arranged in 
chronological order. 


LowER Dia. Cou. Ht. Entas. Ht. OrDER HT. INTERCOL. 


Neandria . . 1.74 ft. ? ? ? 4.59 dias. 
Ephesus (1) . 4.37 ft. 8.00 dias. ? ? 3.98 dias. 
Samnose.... 6.12 ft. 8.03 dias. 4 ? ? 

Messa *.>.. . 8.39 ft. fl 2.51 dias. ? 2.86 dias. 
Mausoleum . * * * * * * * * %* 





1 The data on which this table is based, together with the authorities, are given 
in the Appendix. 
2 The date of the standing column is uncertain. See Appendix. 
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LowER Dia. Cou. Ht. Entras. HT. ORDER HT. INTERCOL. 
Priene! . 4.24 ft. 8.8ldias. 2.34 dias. 11.15 diag, 32:72 aiaa 
Ephesus (2) 6.06 ft. 9.60 dias. ? ¢ 2.82 dias. 
Miletus 6.02 tty OiD dlas.ae 2.20 Olas. 12.02 dias, 2.74 dias. 
Smintheum 3.88 ft. ? 2.20 dias. 4 2.52 dias. 
Magnesia 4.61 ft. ? 2.12 dias. ? 2.80 dias. 
Teos 3.08 it. ? 2.13 dias. ? 3.14 dias. 
Aphrodisias 3.61 ft. 847 dias. 2.20dias. 10.67 dias. 2.87 dias. 
Aizani 3.21 ft. 9.83 dias. 1.84 dias. 11.67 dias. 2.59 dias. 
Labranda 2.86 ft. 9.52 dias. 1.94 dias. 11.46 dias. 3.00 dias. 


The table shows a gradual rise in the height of the column, 
beginning with 8.00 diameters at Ephesus, and reaching 9.75 
at Miletus ; that of the Smintheum, restoring the uppermost 
drum, which alone is missing, was almost 10 diameters; then 
Hermogenes reduced the height at Teos (and probably also at 
Magnesia) to about 94 diameters.2 Corresponding to this in- 
creasing slenderness of the column came a gradual lightening 
of the load to be supported; the entablature in its earliest 
complete state at Messa is about 2} diameters high, and finally, 
in the work of Hermogenes, it is only 21 diameters. That the 
structure might not seem too weak, .the columns, as they 
became more slender, were placed nearer together. This is 
a movement which went on uninterruptedly? from the earliest 
period to the time of Hermogenes; he, however, thickened. 
the columns, and so was enabled to get wide intercolumniations 
and a wide pteroma around the naos. With these later 


1 Ppriene: entablature 2.34 diameters, hence order 11.15 diameters. This is 
theoretical; the German excavations (Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, pp. 98 ff.) 
have shown that, as actually carried out, the frieze was omitted, and the dentil 
course was set directly on the ovolo crowning the epistyle. Such an omission 
in a monumental order is inexplicable, though it occurs in the small colonnades 
of the Leonidaeum at Olympia and of the Great Altar at Pergamum, in the small 
temple of Asclepius at Priene, as well as in the ‘‘ Porch of the Maidens” of the 
Erechtheum. But the frieze was customary in the work of the school of Pythius ; 
Pontremoli found it at Miletus, and in the temple at Ephesus, though the actual 
frieze blocks are lost, the crowning moulding with the congé, forming the transi- 
tion to the zodphoros, exists in the British Museum. We shall see that a frieze 
is required and fits in the entablature of the Mausoleum. 

2 Pullan (Antiquities of Ionia, IV, 1881, ch. II) restored the column as ca. 
51.295 ft. high. 

3 The only exceptions are in the work of Paeonius at Ephesus and Miletus, 
and these two in themselves show the tendency. 
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changes we are not concerned; Pythius lived and worked 
while the development of the order was unbroken. ‘Therefore 
we should expect that in the Mausoleum, after fixing the 
lower diameter, he would have made the height of the column 
somewhat less than 8.81 times this diameter, the entablature 
height between 2.34 and 2.51 times the diameter, and the 
intercolumniation between 2.72 and 2.86 times that diameter. 
Vary from these he could not, without breaking away from 
the traditions of his art; he is not mentioned, like Hermogenes, 
as having done this, and his work at Priene follows the general 
tendencies. 

One more question remains to be determined. Before the 
architect could design an order according to these proportions, 
some single dimension had to be fixed; and this, as we learn 
from the reflections of Greek practice in Vitruvius, was the 
lower diameter of the column. For this primary dimension he 
would naturally have employed a certain unit of measure a 
certain number of times, without the infinite fractions which 
are present when we measure ancient columns in metres or 
English feet. What was this Greek unit? The answer is 
given by the unfluted standing column of the temple near 
Miletus. Here each of the eighteen drums! had an incised 
rectangle containing a group of figures; those preserved are 
as follows: 


seventh drum from top 6:4 

tenth drum from top 6:4:4:4:% 
twelfth drum from top 6:44:44: 
thirteenth drum from top G24 4 


These are the diameters to which the individual drums were 
to be finished; that of the thirteenth drum from the top, 63 
units, being at a third of the height of the column, is the same 
as that of the lowest drum, on account of the entasis. The 
lowest drum was measured as 1.98 m., which, divided by 63, 
gives the length of the unit as 298} mm. ‘This unit is obvi- 
ously the Greek foot, determined by Dr. Dorpfeld? from the 
measurements of Attic buildings as 295.7 mm. Applying such 


1 Pontremoli and Haussoullier, Didymes, pp. 72-75. 
2 Ath. Mitt. VII, 1882, pp. 277-812. 
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a foot to the measured column diameters of various Ionic tem- 
ples, we find 


at Ephesus (1), lower dia. of . . 44 Greek ft. = 1.331 m. (1.83 m.) 
at Samos lower dia. of . . 6 ft. 5 dactyls = 1.867 m. (1.867 m.) 
at Messa lower dia. of . . 383} Greek ft. = 1.035 m. (1.04 m.) 
at Priene lower dia. of . . 4% Greek ft. = 1.293 m, (1.289 m.) 
at Ephesus (2) lower dia. of . . 6} Greek ft. = 1.848 m. (1.842 m.) 
at Miletus lower dia. of . . 63 Greek ft. = 1.996 m. (1.98 m.) 
at Magnesia lowerdia.of . . 43 Greek ft. =1.400 m. (1.40 m.) 


The dimensions in parentheses are those actually measured. 
These instances are sufficient to prove that the lower diameter 
of the golumn, the unit of the design, was laid out at the very 
beginning with a “foot rule,” the foot in this case being 
295.7 mm. or 11.6417 inches. 

So much can be stated without the least knowledge of the 
Mausoleum itself; it now remains for us to discover, from the 
existing fragments and the descriptions, to what extent Pythius 
adhered to this precedent. 


Turning to the fragments which still remain, we note that 
the lower diameter of the column was measured by Pullan? 
as 8.030 English feet. This is nearly equivalent to 3 feet 104 
dactyls Greek. But the diameter of the column in the ease of 
every temple of Asia Minor is composed of an even number of 
dactyls, in all cases (except Samos) a few feet and a simple 
fraction of a foot. Now 104 dactyls is an impossible fraction 
of a foot; and, indeed, measurements from the original lowest 
drum in the British Museum (No. 980), taken with Greek 
units,’ give a very different result : . 


circumference about fluting. . >. ... 5 . , =I Th S77 i daen 
circumference about fillet of apothesis . . . . 12 ft. 8.75 dact. 
... diameter through fillet. 2. «2. 3,3) ee 
projection of fillet beyond lower diameter . . . . 2.00 dact. 
.. lower diameter of column  .°. .° . 2.) 23) O9.00Mace: 


In other words, the lower diameter is 60 dactyls, or 33 Greek 
feet, equivalent to 3.635 feet English. 


1 Those of Priene and Ephesus, 4.23 and 6.04 English feet, are given in 
metres for convenience. 

2 Newton, History of Discoveries, I, pl. 22. 

3 For these and the following measurements I employed a folding 2-foot rule 
and a 25-foot cloth tape, both laid out in Greek feet and dactyls. 
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After the lower diameter, the interval between the columns 
must be settled; this was fixed more by custom than by the 
architect’s own will. I shall attempt to determine the inter- 
columniation by three methods: 1) by the general tendency of 
the period; 2) by the spacing of the hon heads on the sima; 
and 3) by evidence from Pliny. 

In the table of Ionic proportions we note that in the fourth 
century the intercolumniation had diminished greatly since the 
early days of the order, and was then hovering about 2.80 
times the column diameter. This is what we should expect in 
the Mausoleum, as in date it lies between Messa with its 2.86 
and Priene with its 2.72 diameters. 

The sima of the order, as shown by existing fragments, had 
lion-head spouts at intervals; these, judging from other Greek 





Figure 2.—SimMaA oF THE CorNIcE, MAUSOLEUM. 


structures, should have been so arranged that one came over 
the axis of every column and one or two between.’ The spac- 
ing of these lion heads is therefore important. Each slab of the 
sima was 28 dactyls long (fragments in British Museum, No. 
986); palmette and honeysuckle ornaments alternate, spaced 
7 dactyls on centres. One slab (Fig. 2) has at the right end a 
lion’s head, so carved that only half belongs to this slab, while 
the other half is free to cover the left end of the next slab; but 
not every joint was thus concealed, since the left end of the 
slab first mentioned was exposed and carved with a honey- 
suckle. Therefore, between any pair of slabs with lion heads, 
there must have been one or two slabs with merely the honey- 


1 Priene is exceptional, the axis of the column falling midway between two 
lion heads. 
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suckle and palmette. The spacing of the hon heads was either 
2x 28= 56 dactyls, or 3 x 28= 84 dactyls; and the interco- 
lumniation was 112 dactyls (two spouts 56 dactyls on centres), 
168 dactyls (two spouts 84 dactyls on centres, or three spouts 
56 dactyls on centres), or 252 dactyls (three spouts 84 dactyls 
on centres). The first is too narrow, the last too wide; but 
168 dactyls is exactly 2.80 times the lower diameter of the 
column (60 dactyls), the intercolumniation derived from a 
comparison with other structures. 

The third piece of evidence is from the length of the 
naos, or whatever was within the colonnade.! Pliny gives 
this dimension as 65 Roman or Greek feet (patet ab austro et 
septentrione sexagenos ternos pedes); this is not a round num- 
ber, and, being an easily obtainable ground measurement, may 
be accepted. It is not exact, but is more justified in Pliny’s 
text than the correct length would have been. For the guide 
employed by C. Licinius Mucianus, Plny’s authority for the 
Mausoleum,” in telling the dimensions of the structure, would 
naturally give those of the naos with reference to the more 
prominent columns, according to which the naos was laid out ; 
and 63 Roman or Greek feet are exactly six intercolumniations, 
each intercolumniation being 103 Greek feet (2.80 x 33 Greek 
feet). 

The height of the column is less easily settled. From 
Pliny we learn that the order “attollitur in altitudinem xxv 
cubitis,’ t.e. 374 Greek or Roman feet (36.38 feet English); 
this, however, is a round number in a guide’s story, which 
cannot be trusted without reserve. ‘The actual remains seem 
to give little more help. ‘The entablature, as put together 
from existing fragments in the British Museum, is 8 feet 842 
inches high. ‘The column could not be constructed from orig- 
inal drums; so Penrose? studied the different inclinations in 
the contours of the existing drums caused by the entasis, and 
decided that the height was 8.53 diameters; this cannot be 
blindly accepted, since he failed in the case of Priene, using the 


1 Pliny, XXXVI, 30, cingitur columnis xravi. 

2 See Jex-Blake and Sellers, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of 
Art, pp. lxxxv-xci. 

3 See Antiquities of Ionia, IV, 1881, p. 18, note 3. 
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same method. As now restored in the British Museum, the 
column is 28 feet 6 inches, or 7.84 diameters, in height ; 
the entire order, including the entablature, is 87 feet 243 
inches, or 10.24 diameters. I shall attempt to prove that 
the height of the column was 32.01 English feet, and that of 
the entire order 40.74 feet. The column of 28 feet 6 inches 
is clearly much too low; those at Priene were 8.81 diameters 
high, and to fall in with the development, those of the Mauso- 
leum should be shghtly less. And other dimensions, as the 
intercolumniation and the height of the entablature,! show that 
the Mausoleum was no exception to the general tendency. 

We may obtain the height of the Mausoleum column by a 
system of ratios. first, the height of the column in terms of 
the entablature height. At Priene this, if a frieze had existed, 
would have been 8.73 (earher examples unknown), at Miletus 
4.29, in the Smintheum about 4.50, and at Aizani 5.34; fora 
building of the date of the Mausoleum, slightly earlier than 
Priene, we might assume the ratio to be 3.65:1; then the 
column height would be 3.65 x 2.40 diameters = 8.76 diame- 
ters. Second, the height of the column in terms of the inter- 
columniation. At Priene this is 3.23, at Ephesus 3.40, at 
Miletus 3.56, and in the Smintheum less than 4.00; for the 
Mausoleum we might assume the ratio 3.15 : 1, giving a column 
height of 3.15 x 2.80 = 8.82 diameters. Thus we have three 
results, 8.76, 8.81, and 8.82; the mean between these is 8.80 
diameters. The correctness of this seems evident when we 
note that the height of the entire order would be 8.80 + 2.40 = 
11.20 diameters, exactly four times the intercolumniation, a 
proportion likely at the date of the Mausoleum (Priene, with 
a frieze, would have the ratio 4.07: 1), and an obvious ratio 
which Pythius would have been likely to select when first 
working out his system. Therefore I make the height of the 
column 8.80 diameters, or 33 Greek feet, equivalent to 32.01 
English feet. 

The shaft of the column of course diminished from bottom 
to top. The lower diameter has been determined as 60 dactyls. 
Pullan gives the upper diameter as 2.965 English feet, equiva- 


1 This will be determined later as 2.40 diameters, between the 2.51 at Messa 
and the 2.34 at Priene. 
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lent to 48 dactyls, or 4 of the lower diameter. But at Messa 
the upper diameter is given as 0.844 m., 2 of the lower diameter; 
and at Priene, where the column is on a greater scale, the upper 
diameter is 3 feet, 12 dactyls Greek, or $ of the lower diameter, 
somewhat after the manner of the rules given by Vitruvius 
CII, 3, 12). Therefore we should expect in the Mausoleum, 
where the scale of the column is about that at Messa (between 
30 and 35 Greek feet in height), an upper diameter 2 of the 
lower. Measurements in the British Museum give 


circumference about upper part of fluting . . . 9 ft., 13.00 dact. 
1 resultiny diameter 0.0 50°. Si. oe 49.97 dact. 


or rather 50 dactyls, 2 of the lower diameter. 

The shafts were built up with drums; in the centre of each 
was fixed a bronze barrel-shaped dowel, 6 in. long, probably 
used as a pivot for revolving. ‘There are 24 channels, slightly 
seomental, the centres from which they were described being 
in the circumference of the column; the channels end at top 
and bottom in curves tangent to the horizontal, as at Priene, 
not deeply undercut as at Messa; the width of each fillet is 
about 4 that of the channel. At the top and bottom the line of 
the shaft curves out to a fillet and astragal ; the upper astragal 
is beaded at Messa and Priene, but not in the Mausoleum. At 
the junction of the shaft with base and capital are sinkages 2 
inches deep to preserve the mouldings from injury by pressure. 

The base of the column was necessarily of the Asiatic form 
(two scotiae with a torus above), rather than the Attic form 
(a scotia between two tori), which did not appear in Asia 
Minor until the time of Hermogenes. At first the Asiatic base 
consisted only of the disk with the scotiae, and the torus, as in 
the temples of Ephesus (archaic), Samos, Magnesia (archaic), 
and Messa; the heights are: at Ephesus 41 dactyls, or 50 % of 
the lower diameter ; at Samos 0.752 m. or 40 % of the diameter ; 
and at Messa 0.435 m. or 42 % of the diameter. Then Pythius 
introduced a plinth under the disk, and reduced the heights 
of the other members, as at Priene and Miletus; the heights 
are now: at Priene 43 dactyls, or 61% of the lower diameter, 
and at Miletus 62 dactyls, or 57 % of the diameter. We should 
therefore expect a plinth in the case of the Mausoleum, though 
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none was found; the two other members measure, disk 13 
dactyls, torus 9 dactyls, total 22 dactyls, or 37 % of the diame- 
ter, showing the reduction made by Pythius and too low even 
for a base designed without a plinth. ‘The heights of the dif- 
ferent members of these bases are Gin dactyls) : 


inthe Mausoleum .. . plinth ? disk with scotiae 13 torus 9 
weeercies. 4), . . . plinth 16 disk with scotiae 16 torus 11 
Seeenesise ).  f  .. -plinth 74 disk with scotiae 24} torus 18 
Seemruictus -. >. .:. . plinth 24 disk with scotiae 24 torus” 14 


All four bases were evidently designed on about the same 
proportions—the torus, 58 % to 73 % of the disk, and the disk 
equal to the plinth. Therefore the plinth of the Mausoleum 
should be 13 dactyls high, making the entire base 35 dactyls, or 
58 % of the lower diameter, like others of the type. The torus 
has seven horizontal channels as compared with nine at Messa 
and Priene. Here the whole torus is channelled, though at 
Priene, later, the upper half, in the case of the outer columns, 
is kept smooth so as not to hold water. ‘The scotiae are para- 
bolic curves, separated by pairs of astragals with fillets. The 
spread of the plinth is six times its height at Priene and 
Miletus ; such a proportion would make it, in the Mausoleum, 
78 dactyls wide, or 1.30 lower diameters (1.37 at Priene, 1.29 
at Miletus). 

The capital is composed of three members — the abacus, the 
cushion ending in volutes, and the ovolo. The heights of these 
members in the Mausoleum, as compared with those of other 
orders, are in dactyls: 


Messa =... .... abacus 3} cushion 111 ovolo 8 total 23 
Mausoleum . . . abacus 23 eushion 11 ovolo 6 total 194 
Peeves. 2. « .. abacus 5 cushion 12 ovolo 9 total 26 
ehesus. . . . + abacus 7 cushion 222 ovolo 17 total 463 


These show no regularity of proportion; the height from 
the bottom of the ovolo to the top of the abacus varies from 
37 % of the lower diameter at Priene to 47% at Ephesus, while 
the Mausoleum has the lowest capital of all, 323% of the 


1A block found by Wood under a disk with scotiae has a height of 234 
dactyls. Murray (J. B. Archit. IIT, 1895, p. 42 and Fig. 3) believes this to have 
been part of the stylobate. The recent excavations may have solved this 
question. 
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diameter. The cushion is about half the height of the whole 
capital (50% at Messa, 56% in the Mausoleum, 46 % at Priene, 
and 49% at Ephesus); the ovolo about a third (35% at Messa, 
31% in the Mausoleum, 35% at Priene, and 36% at Ephesus) ; 
the remaining sixth is occupied by the abacus (16% at Messa, 
13% in the Mausoleum, 19% at Priene, and 15% at Ephesus). 
Usually in Asia Minor the abacus is a bold ovolo carved with 
the egg-and-dart, while the ovolo below the cushion has a tre- 
mendous overhang, as compared with examples in Greece, 
which were ona smaller scale and seen from a less distance.’ 
In the Mausoleum the capitals (Fig. 3) were so far above the 





Figure 3.—CornNER CAPITAL OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 


ground that they had to be carefully designed to tell from 
below ; the vertical portion, the cushion, is made higher than 
in any other Asiatic example, and the projecting members, the 
abacus and ovolo, are made comparatively low but with a 
great overhang, for only their under faces were to be seen ; 
the abacus is therefore carved with the cyma reversa and the 
heart-and-dart, better adapted to its thinness than the bold 
ovolo. 

After the abacus and ovolo had been cut, the cushion re- 
mained in the rough, a block bounded at front and back by 
two parallel planes, making the width a little more than the 
upper diameter of the column, 51 dactyls, while in the length 
space was allowed for the volutes. Then on the front and back 
faces, 26 dactyls on either side of the axis of the column (so as 
to be a little beyond the upper diameter), and 143 dactyls below 


s 
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the bottom of the abacus (so as to be at about half the height 
of the ovolo) was fixed a point which should be the centre of 
the eye of the volute and about which the construction of the 
volute was worked out. ‘The innermost portion of the volute, 
where the convolutions would have been too small to count, 
was concealed by the “eye”; a circle about 4 dactyls in diame- 
ter described around the centre point of the volute, and within 
this a second circle with a diameter of about 34 dactyls. The 
surface inside this second circle, containing the construction 
points of the volute, was removed to a depth of about 2 dactyls; 
in this cavity was set a boss, fastened with lead, so that it 
could project beyond the plane of the volute without causing a 
great waste of material. ‘The bolster side of the capital, which 
is 51 dactyls wide, is left plain except for two pairs of astragals 
in the centre, 11 dactyls apart, bordering a band decorated with 
laurel leaves. 


The entablature of the Mausoleum was composed of the 
usual three divisions, — epistyle, frieze, and cornice. Most of 
their members have been preserved, and we need only careful 
measurements to have a correct restoration of the whole. 

The epistyle, including three fascias and the crowning 
mouldings, was built up in two courses of stone, the lower with 
two fascias, and the upper with the top fascia and a rebate in 
which was set the crowning moulding.! In this the construc- 
tion was unique; for Messa, Priene, and Ephesus all have the 
three fascias on a single stone, with the crowning moulding on 
the edge of a thin overhanging slab. 

The width of the soffit of the architrave was regulated by 
the capital directly below. At Messa, where the bolster side of 
the capital is 50 dactyls (0.924 m.; Koldewey measures 0.92), 
the soffit is also 50 dactyls, and the decorated band in the 
middle of the bolster side of the capital is carried along the 
soffit as a sinking. And at Priene the bolster side is 4 Greek 
feet (1.183 m.), and the soffit hardly narrower (1.167 m.). 
Likewise we find that in the Mausoleum the soffit continues the 
51 dactyls of the bolster, and the plain sinking in the soffit 


1To save expense, the mouldings of the Mausoleum are usually worked 
separately and set in rebates. 
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continues the 11-dactyl laurel band in the middle of the 
bolster, leaving 20 dactyls on either side (British Museum, 
No. 984). 

The three fascias of the epistyle were not proportioned after 
any universal rule. At Messa and at Ephesus the lowest is very 
much smaller than the others. But at Miletus the three fascias 
are 163, 203, and 241 dactyls (given as 0.31, 0.38, 0.45 m.); 
thus they form an arithmetical progression, with a constant 
difference of 3? dactyls. And at Priene, where they measure 
123, 144, and 163 dactyls (0.231, 0.269, 0.310 m.), we find a 
geometrical progression, with 1.16 as a common multipler. 
So in the Mausoleum the measurements 113, 183, and 153 
dactyls clearly show a geometrical progression, with 1.156 
as common multiplier. The total height of the three fascias 
is 414 dactyls. In addition to the overhangs of the different 
fascias, 14 dactyls apiece, they lean forward slightly, as in 
all Ionic epistyles, so that the upper edge is 4 dactyls beyond 
the line of the soffit, or 293 dactyls from the centre of the 
column. | 

The moulding which crowns the epistyle varies in height, in 
different orders, from 274 % to 874% of the sum of the fascias; 
at Messa it equals the largest fascia, 134 dactyls, while at Priene 
it is 124 dactyls (0.226 m.), less than the smallest fascia. In the 
Mausoleum, however, it is smaller than in any other example; 
for, on account of the peculiar structure of the frieze, it was to 
be surmounted by other mouldings which would naturally count 
with it. Both series of mouldings together formed 30% of the 
sum of the three fascias, or 1242 dactyls, as will be shown. 
But the architrave mouldings formed only part of this; the 
rebate measures 6{ dactyls in height, making the entire archi- 
trave exactly 3 Greek feet in height. The form of this moulding 
was usually an ovolo (with egg-and-dart) and astragal (with 
bead), at Messa with a fillet at the top, but usually without, as 
at Priene and Ephesus; Miletus and the Smintheum have a 
hollow above the ovolo. ‘The Mausoleum would naturally have 
the simple ovolo and astragal, and such a moulding was found 
(No. 994 in British Museum); it fits the rebate and projects 6 
dactyls beyond the top fascia. 

The frieze is always a comparatively thin slab set on edge ; 
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in the Mausoleum it is 17? dactyls thick and 483 dactyls high.} 
The height of the field alone varies from 53% to 55% of the 
lower diameter at Messa, Miletus, and the Smintheum ; but in 
the Mausoleum it measures 41} dactyls, or 621% of the lower 
diameter. It was enlarged because it was to be enriched with 
sculpture, and this at an enormous height from the ground; 
thus the inner frieze of the Parthenon is about 3 feet 4 inches 
high and 40 feet above the stylobate, while here the frieze is 
only about 2 feet 6 inches high and the distance above the ground 
almost twice as great as in the case of the Parthenon frieze. 
For the same reason the frieze was thrown forward as far as 
possible, and was thus more easily seen from below. This was 
natural in the Ionic order; at Messa the frieze is 0.07 m. in 
advance of the soffit of the epistyle; even this was not enough 
for the Mausoleum. Of course the face of the frieze could not, 
with any regard for beauty, be set directly over the nose of the 
epistyle moulding below; at Messa it is set back 0.10 m. from 
the nosing. ‘The expedient adopted was to set the face of the 
frieze in advance of the epistyle moulding, but with a moulding 


1 That is, assuming that the so-called Amazon frieze was the frieze of the 
order. Portions of three friezes have been found, depicting an Amazonomachia, 
a Centauromachia, and a chariot race. The Centauromachia is in coarse marble, 
88 cm. (= 3 Greek feet) high, including a 15 cm. moulding at the bottom 
but none at the top ; the lower moulding is of a peculiar form (Ant. Denk. I, 2, 
p. 5) which shows that the frieze was intended for insertion in a wall, the field 
sunk below, but the lower edge and the fillet flush with the face of the wall; 
thus a sharp shadow at the top and bottom framed the sculptured band; the 
mouldings could not possibly have been designed for an entablature. Again, the 
Charioteer frieze, also 3 Greek feet high, is an impossible member for an entab- 
lature ; the slabs are so thin (4 to 7 inches) that they could not have helped to 
support a cornice, while the fine marble and less carefully fitted joints, as well as 
the excellent preservation of the surface and even of the colored background, 
prove that it must have been under cover. Only the Amazon frieze, then, is left 
for the order ; and we shall find that it exactly fits. We know that a frieze was 
necessary, to give sufficient height in the superstructure to allow for the heavy 
ceiling beams and the corbelled ‘‘ vaulting’* which must have sustained the 
pyramid. 

2The height of the frieze slab in Newton, Hist. II, p. 170, is 2/114; in 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Il, p. 95, is 2! 113; in Ant. Denk. II, 2, p. 5, is 0.90 m. ; mean 
result 483 dactyls; my measurement is 48} dactyls. From this subtract the 
upper astragal and fillet, 2 dactyls, and the lower mouldings, 53 dactyls, total 73 
dactyls. Then the field of the frieze, which must include the congé at the top 
and the slope above the bottom mouldings, is 414 dactyls, exactly equal to the 
sum of the three fascias of the epistyle. 
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carved on the bottom which seemed to be part of the epistyle 
moulding, and to project beyond the frieze (Fig. 4). ‘The profile 
of this moulding varies slightly.’ but the average dimensions 
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Fiaurre 4.—Crowninc MoubpINnGs OF THE EPISTYLE. 


are as shown; the height (without the upper slope, which forms 
part of the frieze proper) is 52 dactyls, and by it the frieze 
is set 33.6 dactyls in advance of the centre of the column. ~ 


1 Ant. Denk. II, 2, p. 6. 
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With the frieze, as its crowning moulding, we must include 
the member which forms the bed-mould below the dentils. This 
moulding, always an ovolo carved with the egg-and-dart, was 
usually made separate from the frieze proper, as at Messa and 
Miletus. When it had a congé below, as in the Mausoleum 
and Smintheum and at Ephesus, it was constructed in one of 
three ways (Fig. 5): it might be carved in one block with the 
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Figure 5.—CrowninG Mouwtpines or Ionic FRIEZEs. 


frieze, as in the Smintheum ; the joint might be below the conge, 
as at Ephesus (British Museum, No. 1231)!; or the joint might 
be between the astragal and the ovolo, the method adopted 
in the Mausoleum. The astragal is carved together with the 
congé on the frieze block ; a separate ovolo (without an astragal, 
which must, therefore, have been on a separate block), 6 dactyls 
high, is on the same scale, making the height of the crowning 
mouldings 8 dactyls. These, with the crowning mouldings of the 
architrave, make up 20} dactyls, almost exactly half the height 
of the frieze proper or of the fascias of the epistyle; Pythius 
must have had this in mind when he laid out the entablature. 
The cornice is built up of several. courses, usually one for the 
dentils, one for the geison, and one for the sima; sometimes 
the bed-mould of the geison is carved on the dentil blocks, as at 


1 Cf. the frieze at Miletus. Pontremoli and Haussoullier, Didymes, Pl. 10. 
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Priene, and probably in the Mausoleum; sometimes on the 
geison blocks, as at Messa. The total height of the cornice is 
given by Pullan! as 0.830 + 0.148 + 0.710 + 0.805 = 2.488 feet, 
equivalent to 41,1. dactyls; it was clearly intended to be equal 
to the frieze proper, and to the fascias of the epistyle. 

We are now in a position to reconstruct the height of the 
entablature. The fascias of the epistyle 414, the frieze proper 
4114, the cornice 41,4, and the crowning mouldings of the epi- 
style and frieze 201, make up a total of more than 1434 dactyls, 
or, as it should be corrected, 144 dactyls, 9 Greek feet or 8.73 
English feet. Of this, the fascias of the epistyle, the frieze 
proper, and the cornice, each form two-sevenths, or 41+ dactyls ; 
the crowning mouldings of the epistyle and frieze together are 
one-seventh, or 204 dactyls. 

For the heights of most of the members of the cornice I 
must rely on Pullan’s measurements. The height of the dentil 
course, however, is certain ; it was one-third that of the cornice, 
or 13.7 dactyls (given by Pullan as 0.83 feet = 13.67 dactyls). 
This height was practically fixed by a desire to give scale to 
the monument through dentils of uniform size, wherever em- 
ployed. ‘Thus the temple at Messa and the Mausoleum have 
orders of about the same size, while that at Priene is a fifth 
again as large. But the dentils in the last were not mechani- 
cally enlarged; their height was kept nearly 183 dactyls (13.5 
at Messa, 13.7 at the Mausoleum, 18.125 at Priene); at Ephe- 
sus and Miletus they become colossal, in the latter 3143 dactyls 
high. 3 

The spacing of the dentils was kept in the neighborhood of 
16 dactyls (on centres), from the same desire to give scale. 
But in practice this dimension had to be modified to fit the inter- 
columniation and the spacing of the lion heads on the sima. 
Thus at Messa, where there were two lion heads to the inter- 
columniation of 10 Greek feet, we find ten dentils in the same 
distance, spaced 16 dactyls or 0.296 m. on centres (given as 
0.16 + 0.14 =0.30m.). At Priene, with three lion heads in the 
intercolumniation of 12 Greek feet, there were fifteen dentils 
spaced 0.237 m. on centres (given as 0.145 + 0.093 = 0.238 m.). 
And in the Smintheum, with an intercolumniation of 9.765 Eng- 


1 Newton, History of Discoveries, I, pl. 22. 
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lish feet, we have twelve dentils spaced 0.813 English feet 
(given as 0.485 + 0.830 = 0.815 feet). Similarly in the Mauso- 
leum, of about the same size as the temple at Messa, we should 
expect to have ten dentils if there were two lion heads, or nine 
dentils if there were three lion heads to the intercolumniation. 
We find that there were ten dentils with a spacing of 16.8 
dactyls or 1.019 English feet (given by Pullan as 0.583 + 0.420 
= 1.003 English feet). 

With ten dentils we should expect two lion heads; the ques- 
tion as to whether there were two or three was left in doubt on 





FigurE 6.—CornER Buiock or SIMA. 


p- 10. It can be settled by reference to the overhang of the 
cornice beyond the front of the soffit. of the epistyle. A sima 
block, from the angle of the cornice in the British Museum 
(Fig. 6), shows a palmette 12} dactyls from the end of the 
nosing, and then, 7 dactyls farther in, a honeysuckle; other 
blocks show that there must have been another palmette, and 
then the joint under the lion’s head; therefore the angle block, 
when complete, measured 7+ 7+7+123= 383) dactyls along 
the nosing. Now if there were two lion heads 84 dactyls apart, 
as we should expect, and one were placed over the axis of the 
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column, the overhang of the sima would be 84 + 333 — 253 (half 
the width of the soffit) = 92 dactyls, far too great. And if they 
were still 84 dactyls apart, but placed with the point halfway 
between them directly over the column axis, as at Priene,! the 
overhang would be 42 + 33} — 253 = 50 dactyls, much too 
small. We must, therefore, adopt the conclusion that Pythius 
combined the close lion head spacing of Priene, three heads to 
the intercolumniation, with the sima height (134 dactyls), and 
the dentil scale of Messa. For lion heads 56 dactyls apart, 
with one over the axis of each column and two between, give 
an overhang of 564 33}—25}=64 dactyls, 4 Greek feet; 
the projection of the nosing beyond the axis of the outermost 
column is therefore 64 + 253 = 892 dactyls. 

The angle block of the sima gives the projection of the nos- 
ing beyond the setting line on the bottom of the block as 84 dac- 
tyls. A moulding crowning the geison sets the face of the 
geison about 10 dactyls back from the nosing of the sima. 
The under surface of the geison is finely dressed to a point 
about 21 inches from the front, ‘where there is a slight rise, 
as if for a bed”;? thus the projection of the geison beyond 
the dentils is about 28 dactyls (which I correct to 27.45); 
the dentils then are set back 87.45 dactyls from the nosing 
of the sima (Fig. 7). The dentils bave a projection equal 
to their height, or 13.7 dactyls; Pullan gives the width of 
the dentil as 0.583 English feet = 93 dactyls, so that the axis 
of the outermost dentil is 4.75 + 18.7 + 87.45 = 55.90 dactyls 
from the line of the nosing of the sima. Now if the sima 
projects 64 + 251 = 894 dactyls from the centre of the column, 
the centre of the outermost dentil must be 89.50 — 55.90 = 33.60 
dactyls beyond the column axis; and 33.60 is exactly twice 
the dentil spacing (2 x 16.8), so that the centre of a dentil 
came over each column axis, and there only coincided with the 
spacing of the lion heads. As shown by the projection of 
the ovolo below the dentils, the line of the frieze is exactly 
under the centre of the outermost dentil, ¢.e. 8.1 dactyls in 
front of the’ soffit of the epistyle. This distance, 8.1 dactyls, 
is exactly filled by the overhangs of the different mouldings 
and fascias of the epistyle. 


1 Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, p. 105. 2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Il, p. 82. 
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This very detailed study of the different members of the 
entablature seemed necessary in order to obtain its correct 
dimensions, for by their aid we may determine several important 
parts of the structure. We may accept the vertical dimension, 
from the soffit of the epistyle to the top of the nosing of the 
sima, as 9 Greek feet, and the horizontal dimension, from the 
soffit of the epistyle to the nosing of the sima, as 4 Greek feet, 
a proportion of 9:4. 


We may sum up the general proportions of the order of the 
Mausoleum as follows: Pythius, in laying out his cella and plac- 
ing the peristyle about it, obtained an intercolumniation of 103 _ 


Greek feet. The ratio of column diameter to intercolumnia- - 


tion was at this period about 1 to 2.80, and this resulted in the 
reasonable diameter of 60 dactyls; if it had not come out a 
round number, such as 3? feet, the ratio would have been 
shehtly varied until it gave a reasonable unit. Then the total 
height of the order was made four times the intercolumniation, 
42 Greek feet or 11.20 diameter units. This total height was 
divided into seven parts, of which 13 were assigned to the 
entablature and 53 to the column; thus the entablature was 9 
Greek feet or 2.40 diameters, and the column 33 Greek feet or 
8.80 diameters. Asa result of these proportions, we find that 
the ratio between support (column 3? feet) and void (space 
between columns 6% feet) is 5 to 9; also that the total amount 
of sohd (column 3? x 33 = 1233; entablature 103 x 9 = 943; 
total 218} square feet Greek) is very nearly equal to the 
total amount of void (space between columns 6% x 33 = 222% 
square feet Greek). 

Seven was again employed as the dividing number in the 
case of the entablature. Its total height, 9 Greek feet (2.40 
diameters), was divided into seven parts, of 204 dactyls each ; 
of these, two were assigned to the three fascias of the epistyle; 
two to the frieze proper (without mouldings) ; and two to the 
cornice; while the last was divided between the crowning 
mouldings of the epistyle and those of the frieze. 

With the order determined, we are enabled to decide certain — 
important dimensions both in plan and elevation, and from 
these we may restore the design of the Mausoleum. 

(To be continued.) 
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APPENDIX 
The table of the proportions of the orders is based on the following data. 


NEANDRIA 


R. Koldewey, Neandreia: 5lstes. Winckelmannsprogramm, Berlin, 1891, pp. 
22-49, 

Lower diameter measured 0.53 m. (= 1.74 ft.). 

Height of column unknown. 

Height of entablature unknown. 

Intercclumniation of row of columns in centre of naos 2.43 m. 


EPHESUS, ARCHAIC TEMPLE 


A. S. Murray, J.H.S. X (1889), pp. 1-10, pl. 3-4. 

A.S. Murray, J. B. Archit. IIT (1895), pp. 52-54. 

W. Wilberg, Forschungen in Ephesos, Vienna, 1906, I, pp. 221-234. 

Lower diameter: the largest shaft fragment found gives a diameter of 1.33 
m. (= 4.87 ft.), exactly 44 Greek ft. 

Height of column: Vitruvius (IV, 1, 7) says that the Ionic order originated 
in the temple of Diana, thereby meaning Ephesus, as shown by the 
repetition of the same tradition by Pliny (XXXVI, 56). Now Vitru- 
vius had not seen these Greek temples, but derived his information 
from treatises on their architecture; the oldest that he employed was 
a treatise on the Artemisium by its architects, Chersiphron and 
Metagenes (Vitruvius, VII, praef. 12). His theory that the oldest 
order had a height of 8 diameters, and that this oldest order was at 
Ephesus, must therefore have been derived from Chersiphron’s treatise ; 
Pliny also states that the earliest order at Ephesus was 8 diameters 
high, including capital and base, and his knowledge of the temple seems 
to have been derived entirely from Chersiphron. So we still have, indi- 
rectly preserved, the statement by the architect of the temple that its 
columns were 8 diameters high. 

Height of entablature unknown ; only the cornice, 3 ft. high, preserved. 

Intercolumniation: the normal spacing on the sides is 5.23 m. (Wilberg). 


SAMOS 


P. Girard, B.C.H. IV (1880), pp. 383-394. 

Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de ? Art, VII, pp. 615-617. 

IIpaxrixa, 1903, pp. 10-11 (cf. Ath. Mitt. XXVIII, 1903, p.471; A.J. A. 
NUTS pe 392): 

Lower diameter measured 1.867 m. (= 6.12 ft.), exactly 6 ft. 5 dactyls. 

Height of column: one column still stands to a height of 10.497 m. The 
diameter at the top drum ‘of the preserved portion is 1.488 m., and 
the ovolo and necking of a capital found near by give the upper 
diameter of the column as 1.353 m. So, if the diameter decreases from 
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1.867 to 1.488 m. in a height of 9.745 m. (the shaft only), to taper to 
1.353 m., we should need a shaft 13.215 m. high, or probably less on 
account of the entasis. Including base and capital (half of which is 
missing), the total height was originally about 15 m., ze. 8.085 lower 
diameters. 

Height of entablature unknown. 

Intercolumniation: Girard gives the spacing of the columns at the ends of 
the flanks as 4.92 m., but the excavations of the Greek Archaeological 
Society indicate that there were irregularities in the diameter of the 
columns and in the intercolumniation. 

The recent excavations have shown that there were two large temples on 
this site, and that the second temple had marked architectural peculiari- 
ties. No detailed report of these excavations has been published. 


MESSA 


R. Koldewey, Die antiken Baureste der Insel Lesbos, Berlin, 1890, pp. 47-59, 
pls. 18-26. 

Lower diameter measured 1.04 m., ze. 34 Greek ft. (correct to 1.035 m. = 
3.39 ft. Eng.). 

Height of column unknown. 

Height of entablature measured 2.61 m. 

Intercolumniation measured 2.96 m. or 10 Greek ft. (2.957 m.). 


PRIENE 


Rayet and Thomas, Milet et le Golfe Latmique, II (1880), pp. 1-24 and pls. 

R. P. Pullan, in Antiquities of Ionia, 1V (1881), ch. I, pls. 1-21. 

Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, Berlin, 1904, pp. 81-119. 

Lower diameter: Measured by Pullan as 4.23 ft. (= 1.289 m.); but Schra- 
der’s measurements vary from 1.245 to 1.295 m. Of these I select 1.293 
m., midway between Pullan and Schrader’s highest (the most likely to 
be correct), because it is exactly 4 ft. 6 dactyls Greek (= 4.24 ft. Eng.), 
and because the upper diameter, 1.12 m. (=3 ft. 12 dactyls) is exactly $ 
of such a lower diameter. 

Height of column: From a study of the entasis of the drums, F. C. Penrose 
(Antiquities of Ionia, IV, pp. 56-58) obtained a height of 48.28 ft. (42.30 — 
ft. without the plinth), considerably over 10 diameters, and obviously 
too slender. E. L. Hicks (Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, III, pp. 6-7) arranged in their original order the inscriptions 
with regard to the Samian dispute, cut on the pronaos wall and anta of 
the temple, and thus determined the height of 16 courses as 23 ft. 4 in. ; 
my measurements of the same stones in the British Museum (Nos. 
399-405) give 23 ft. 123 dactyls Greek. Above this was the anta capi- 
tal (No. 1127 in Brit. Mus.), in two courses, 13 and 153 dactyls. Four 
courses remain in situ, with a height of 2.04 m. (= 6 ft. 141 dactyls). 
The gap between the portion in the British Museum and that in situ 
must have been occupied by four courses, because of pairs of wide 
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courses alternating with single narrow courses (Wiegand, pp. 96-98) ; 
and these with average heights 273 + 15 + 27; + 274 dactyls, would 
make 6 ft., 14 dactyls. The total height of the anta, and therefore of 
the columns, was 388 ft. 9 dactyls, which, with a lower diameter of 4 ft. 
6 dactyls, would be 8.814 diameters. 

Height of entablature: Unfortunately the entablatures of this period are all 
so fragmentary that their restoration requires rather complicated proof. 
In the case of Priene, we have epistyle and cornice, but no frieze; 
for Ephesus, the three fascias of the epistyle, various ovolos, and the 
sima of the cornice; and of the entablature of the Milesian temple 
nothing was known until Pontremoli’s excavations yielded that of the 
east front, minus the upper part of the cornice, which was never finished. 
Not one is complete, so all must be studied together, compared with 
each other and with the related entablatures of Messa and the Smin- 
theum. A few corrections should be made in the published measure- 
ments; at Priene the cornice measures 1.035 m. (31 Greek ft.), and the 
epistyle, given as 0.810 + 0.226 = 1.036, should likewise be 1.035 m.; at 
Miletus the epistyle, given as 1.57 m., is exactly 5 ft. 5 dactyls (1.571 
m.), and the frieze, measured as 1.38 m. is 4 ft. 104 dactyls (1.3877 m.). 
In the dimension for the height of the frieze I include, as its crowning 
moulding, the ovolo, which at the same time serves as the bed-mould of 
the dentils. 


Dimensions and proportions of remaining members: 





EPIsSTYLE FRIEZE CORNICE TOTAL 
Mess °. «2. O.987.m. 0.820 m. 0.853 m. 2.610 m. 
901 dia. '.788 dia. .820 dia. 2.509 dia. 
Priene f..... ~2.035.m. 1 1.035 m. 2.070 m. 
.800 dia. ss .800 dia. 1.600 dia. 
Miletus - . . 1.571 m. sri ia te — —— 
.787 dia. .690 dia. —— a 
Smintheum . 2.889 ft. 2.560 ft. 3.055 ft. 8.504 ft. 
.746 dia. .662 dia. .789 dia. 2.197 dia. 


In these we see a constant rate of progress, depending upon the chrono- 
logical place of the temple in the series. The incomplete entabla- 
tures may be restored by considering the relations, 1) of each member 
to the corresponding member in the entablatures of other temples; 2) 
of each member to the other members of the same entablature ; and 3) 
of the total entablature thus resulting to the complete entablatures of 
other orders. Finally, 4), the result thus obtained should be slightly 


modified so as to bear a relation either to the other members of the 





1 The frieze in the temple at Priene is actually omitted; see note on p. 6. 
To bring it into relation with contemporary examples, I have, in the next table, 
restored a frieze of the dimensions which it would have assumed, had it existed. 
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same entablature (by some definite ratio) or to the Greek standard of 
measure. A table restored according to these regulations, in terms of 
the column diameters of the orders concerned, follows : 7 


EPIsTYLE FRIEZE CORNICE TOTAL 
Messier ee 788 .820 2.509 
Prine Jaye gee keouu (.743) .800 (2.343) 
Miletus.) 4 so. Seal oa .690 (.792) (2.269) 
Smintheum. . . .746 .662 -789 2.197 


Height of entablature for Priene would have been, if complete, 2.343 dia- 
meters. Intercolumniation measured 3.53 m. and was laid out as 1144 
Greek ft. (8.524 m.). 


EPHESUS, LATER TEMPLE 


J.T. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, London, 1877. 

A.S. Murray, J. B. Archit. III (1895), pp. 41-54. 

Lower diameter given by Wood (p. 265) as 6 ft. 04 in.; ze. 100 dactyls 
(correct to 6 ft. 0% in.). 

Height of column given by Pliny (XXXVI, 95) as 60 ft., equivalent to 
58.20 ft. Eng.; this, while only approximate, is fairly close, as is shown 
by a comparison with the proportions at Miletus. 

Height of entablature unknown; three fascias of architrave 65 dactyls. 

Intercolumniation varies on the fronts, but the normal spacing on the sides 
is given by Wood as 17 ft. 14 in. 


MILETUS 


Rayet and Thomas, Milet et le Golfe Latmique, II, 1885, pp. 25-81 and pls. 

Pontremoli and Haussoullier, Diiymes, Paris, 1904. 

Lower diameter given by Thomas as 1.98 m., but Greek figures on the 
unfinished drums, giving the diameter to which each was to be cut, 
show that the lower diameter was 6? Greek {t., equivalent to 1.99 m. 
C= 6.52 1). 

Height of column measured by Thomas as 19.40 m. 

Height of entablature restored above as 2.269 dia. = 4.52 m. 

Intercolumniation measured 5.48 m.; probably it was really 184 Greek ft. 
(5.47 m.). 


SMINTHEUM 


R. P. Pullan, Antiquities of Ionia, IV, 1881, ch. III, pls. 26-30. 

Lower diameter measured 3.87 ft. (4 Greek ft. = 3.88 ft. Eng.).. 

Height of column uncertain, uppermost drum of shaft missing. 

Height of entablature measured 8.504 ft. 

Intercolumniation measured 9.765 ft.; it was probably really laid out as 
107; Greek ft. (= 9.782 ft. Eng.). 


i 
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MAGNESIA 


C. Humann, Magnesia am Maeander, Berlin, 1904, pp. 38-90. 

Lower diameter measured 1.40 m., exactly 4 Greek ft. (= 4.61 ft. Eng.). 

Height of column unknown. 

Height of entablature measured 2.958 m., or 10 Greek ft. (2.957 m.). 

Intercolumniation measured 3.94 m. (correct to 3.93 m. = 2.80 diameters = 
13.3 Greek ft.). 


TEOS 
R. P. Pullan, Antiquities of Ionia, IV, 1881, ch. I, pls. 22-25. 
Lower diameter measured 3.38 ft. (8; Greek ft. = 3.39 ft. Eng.). 


Height of column unknown. 
Height of entablature measured 7.19 ft. 
Intercolumniation measured 10.70 ft. (11 Greek ft. = 10.67 ft. Eng.). 


APHRODISIAS 


N. Revett, Antiquities of Ionia, ILI, 1840, ch. LH, pls. 18-19. 
Lower diameter measured 3 ft. 7.35 in. 

Height of column measured 30 ft. 7.15 in. 

Height of entablature measured 7 ft. 11.5 in. 
Intercolumniation measured 8 ft. 5.40 in. 


AIZANI 


C. Texier, Description de ’ Asie Mineure, I, Paris, 1839, pls. 23-33. 
Lower diameter measured 0.977 m. ( = 3.21 ft.). 
Height of column measured 9.604 m. 
Height of entablature measured 1.797 m. 
Intercolumniation measured 2.536 m. 


LABRANDA 


N. Revett, Antiquities of Ionia, I, 1821, ch. IV, pls. 1-5. 

Lower diameter measured 2 ft. 10.35 in. 

Height of column measured 27 ft. 2.80 in. 

Height of entablature measured 5 ft. 6.60 in. without sima, which would 
add about 8.4 in. more, making 6 ft. 3 in. 

Intercolumniation measured 8 ft. 7 in. 


WILLIAM B. DINSMOOR. 
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CODRUS’S CHIRON AND A PAINTING FROM 
HERCULANEUM 


IN his third satire Juvenal presents a kaleidoscopic picture 
of the disadvantages of life in Rome. The dramatic setting 
is simple. ‘The poet’s friend Umbricius, an upright man of 
slender means, finding the struggle for existence too hard in 
the metropolis, has resolved to leave the city once for all and 
to take up his abode in half-deserted Cumae. His goods are 
packed upon a single wagon, and he stands beside the spring 
of Egeria, near the beginning of the Appian Way over which 
his journey hes ; there he pours into the ear of the poet, who 
has accompanied him thus far for leave-taking, the burden 
of his complaint, setting forth the reasons why there is in 
Rome no place for a man who is not rich, and who wishes to 
make an honest living. He does not indulge in moralizing, no 
words are wasted in bitter inveighing; instead, there is rapidly 
passed before the mind’s eye a succession of situations, por- 
trayed humorously in part, yet with remarkable conciseness 
and with a concreteness of imagery that stamps them upon the 
mind of the reader. 

In one of these scenes is pictured the lot of the hapless fellow 
of refined tastes whom poverty condemns to live in an attic. 
Up under the roof, with only a thickness of tile between him- 
self and the rain, he lives not only in discomfort but in danger 
from fire, which, starting in the lower stories of the jerry-built 
tenement may at any moment mount to his narrow quarters 
and consume the wretched furniture of the tenant if not the 
tenant himself. An example is Codrus. Says the poet: 

“Codrus had a couch too small for Procula. He had six 

tiny pitchers, the adornment of his sideboard; yes, and under- 
neath, a small drinking-cup, and lying under the same slab of 
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marble, a Chiron; and further an old basket was storing his 
Greek books, and Philistine mice were nibbling god-like 
poems. Codrus had nothing; who indeed would assert the 
contrary? And yet, poor wretch, that entire nothing he lost. 
And ’tis the very climax of his woe that though he is naked 
and begging for scraps, nobody will come to his rescue with 
food, nobody with friendly shelter.’’! 

There follows, by contrast, the situation which presents 
itself when the house of the rich man burns. ‘Then the city 
mourns, and while the house is still burning wealthy friends 
commence bringing gifts of money, slabs of marble to use in 
rebuilding, and works of art, in such profusion that the loss 
may be more than made up. 

The comment of the scholiast, that Codrus was a poverty- 
stricken poet, coupled with the hint that.he is the same as the 
author of the interminable Theseid of the first Satire, has the 
earmarks of a late origin, and is no safe guide in interpre- 
tation; in the best manuscript, moreover, the author of the 
Theseid is given as Cordus. Neither is our Codrus to be con- 
fused with the poetaster immortalized by Virgil in the fifth 
and seventh Eclogues. ‘That our Codrus, however, was not 
merely a type but an actual person whose story, under that 
name or some other, was well known to Juvenal’s contempo- 
raries is, I think, far from improbable. He may have been 
a poet who composed Greek verses, or merely an unfortunate 
man of bookish tastes; the touch of the satirist would seem 
more obvious if we suppose that the “ god-like poems” were 
Codrus’s own.? Be that as it may, though we cannot restore 

1 Lectus erat Codro Procula minor, urceoli sex 
ornamentum abaci nec non et parvulus infra 
cantharus, et recubans sub eodem marmore Chiro, 
iamque vetus Graecos servabat cista libellos, 
et divina opici rodebant carmina mures. 

Nil habuit Codrus, quis enim negat ? et tamen illud 
perdidit infelix totum nihil. Ultimus autem 


aerumnae est cumulus, quod nudum et frusta rogantem 
nemo cibo, nemo hospitio tectoque iuvabit. 


Procula was apparently a well-known dwarf. The idea is about the same 
as if we should have said ‘‘ too small for Mrs. Tom Thumb,’’ while that diminu- 
tive lady was still living. 

2 The use of libellos suggests ‘‘ small books’’ of poetry. 
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the personality, we can reconstruct the setting in which Codrus 
is presented and which gives us a glimpse of the life of an 
ancient ‘ Latin Quarter.” 

Of the couch in Codrus’s cramped lodging it is not neces- 
sary to speak, nor of the round wicker basket in which, too 
poor to afford any longer a book box, or capsa, he kept his 
precious volumes; the wickerwork, worn with use, afforded 
slight protection against the mice, which were attracted by the 
papyrus of the rolls. 

Straitened as he was, like many a man of ideals under similar 
circumstances, Codrus in his poverty still clung to some poor 
articles of taste. For their display he had a small sideboard, 
or stand, the top of which was formed by a rectangular slab 
of marble. This was a remote imitation of the elaborate — 
abacus in homes of wealth — unsculptured marble of the ordi- 
nary sort was relatively inexpensive; and upon the top of the 
stand instead of vessels of gold and silver, or precious bronzes, 
were a half-dozen small common pitchers. Under the marble 
top, supported by a shelf or base or resting on the floor, were 
the two-handled “ drinking-cup” (cantharus) and the Chiron. 

Four explanations of the Chiron have been proposed that are 
worthy of notice.! The first is that it is the name of a dog. 
This explanation, though accepted by so careful a scholar as 
Otto Jahn, may unhesitatingly be rejected; Chiron clearly 
belongs in the enumeration of inanimate objects that make up 
Codrus’s art collection. Even less plausible is the interpreta- 
tion suggested by Buecheler, who in his revision of Jahn’s 
edition of Juvenal omitted the comma after Chiro, connecting 
this closely with cista; in his view a figure of the centaur 
served both as ornament and as a handle for the cover of the re- 
ceptacle in which the books were kept. Many commentators 
have thought of the Chiron as carved in marble to form the sup- 
port (trapezophoron) for the marble top of the sideboard, an ex- 
planation adopted also by Friedlaender in the earlier editions of 
his Sittengeschichte Roms; but with such an interpretation the 
participial adjective recubans, if taken literally, seems irrecon- 


1 The conjecture sub marmore echinus was adequately treated by Heinrich in 
his edition of Juvenal, vol. I, p. 156. Housman has recubans sub eodem e 
marmore Chiron. 
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cilable.! Finally Mayor and a few other editors, including 
Friedlaender,? explain the Chiron as a separate figure. ‘Fhis 
is alone consistent with the requirements of the text; for the 
cantharus and the Chiron are both in the same category,? and 
if the poet had conceived of the latter as other than a separate 
object he must have chosen a different form of expression. 
The small cantharus, moreover, would hardly have been con- 
ceived as standing on the floor, on account of the danger of 
marring or breaking it; we may reasonably conclude there- 
fore that Juvenal pictured in his mind an abacus with supports 
at the ends or corners and a shelf between, or a ledge of some 
sort at the bottom which raised the cantharus and the Chiron 
above the floor. 

If the Chiron was a piece of sculpture, it could hardly have 
been thought of as an original, for two reasons: first, the pres- 
ence of an object of art of intrinsic value in Codrus’s quarters 
would have been inconsistent with the rest of the picture, and 
in the second place there would have been no point in Juvenal’s 
reference if it did not suggest some masterpiece familiar to 
those who would hear or read the poem. Such a work might 
well be monumental, and conspicuous by reason of its location 
in a public place; it might be known also through reproduc- 
tions. Let us suppose then that the Chiron was conceived by 
the poet as an inexpensive copy of a well-known work, of a 


1 A more natural way to utilize the centaur type as a decorative theme in a 
table support is illustrated by the example figured in the Museo Borbonico, I, 
Tav. 48. 

2 See also the seventh edition of the Sittengeschichte, II, p. 288. 

8 We must regard sub eodem marmore as only a more definite expression of 
the idea of place implied in infra. 

4 The note of the scholiast explaining the abacus as mensa Delphica, a round 
table with three legs, dates apparently from a period when the distinctions rec- 
ognized in Juvenal’s time between the different kinds of tables were already 
obscured. But notwithstanding the evidence now available (cited Thes. L. L., 
I, p. 42; Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des antiquités, III, s. v. mensa and I, 
S. v. abacus; Pauly-Wissowa, Real Enc., I, p. 5; Marquardt, Privatleben der 
Romer,? pp. 319-320; Saalfeld, Tensaurus Italograecus, p. 1; ef. also C. G. L., 
Index, VI, p. 1; Jb. Phil. Pdd., Spplbd. XXII, p. 411, and XXIII, p. 418; 
Olcott, Thes. L. L. Ep., 1, p. 35; De Ruggiero, Dizionario Ep., I, p. 11), our 
knowledge of the abacus as a type of furniture lacks in preciseness of detail, 
rendering difficult and often uncertain the identification of the examples repre- 
sented in works of art and in the remains. 
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size that made it a suitable companion piece for the diminutive 
cantharus. 

From an oft-cited passage of Pliny the Elder! we learn that 
in the Saepta at Rome there stood two works of sculpture 
which, though by unknown artists, were of such repute that 
the custodians instead of the bond or guarantee of money 
ordinarily exacted were obliged to stake their civil rights or, 
as some interpret the passage, their lives on the safety of the 
monuments. One represented Olympus and Pan; the other, 
Chiron with Achilles. It has been erroneously assumed that 
the groups were of bronze,? but the context of Pliny’s state- 
ment leaves no room for doubt that they were of marble. 

In the earlier excavations at Herculaneum, in 1739, there 
were brought to light four paintings which apparently be- 
longed together and were grouped in two pairs; they are now 
in the Naples Museum.? ‘The paintings of one pair are slightly 
larger than those of the other, and the composition is more 
elaborate; the subjects are Theseus after the killing of the 
Minotaur, and Hercules witnessing the suckling of the infant 
Telephus by a hind. ‘The theme of the other two paintings is 
the same, instruction in music; in the one Marsyas is teaching 
Olympus the flute, in the other Chiron is showing the young 
Achilles how to play the lyre. ‘The first pair are evidently free 
copies, for decorative purposes, of well conceived original paint- 
ings. The Marsyas and the Chiron compositions, however, are 
reproductions of works of sculpture; for although both the 
satyr and the centaur would ordinarily be represented in a wild 
or at least an open landscape the background in these two 
pictures is architectural, and a statuesque character is manifest 
alike in the grouping and in the outlines of the figures. ‘These 


1N. H. XXXVI, 29. 

2 So Overbeck, Geschichte der Griech. Plastik,* Il, p. 423. 

3 Helbig, Wandgemdlde, Nos. 226, 1148, 1214, 1291. The reports of the dis- 
covery by Alcubierre, who was in charge of the excavations, are vague in de- 
tails (Ruggiero, Storia degli Scavi di Ercolano, pp. 44, 53, 57, 58), but 
there is no reason to question the statement of Winckelmann who in his report 
on the excavations at Herculaneum addressed to Brihl, and written within 
twenty-five years after the discovery, says that the four paintings came from 
the inner wall of a round building, thought to be a temple, near the Theatre 
(Werke, Il, p. 145). 
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two paintings were in consequence recognized as representa- 
tions, more or less free, of the Olympus and Pan, and Chiron 
with Achilles, in the Saepta at Rome.! The statuesque char- 
acter of the Chiron composition is even more apparent in a 
variant at Pompeii, where the two figures are shown in a some- 
what different relation but are painted to represent a group of 





FIGURE 1.— CHIRON AND ACHILLES. 


sculpture in marble, on a yellow base; in still other variants 
the architectural background has been replaced by a landscape.? 


1 See, for example, the remarks of Finati, in the Museo Borb., text to I, Tav. 
7, pp. 4-5 (published in 1824). ‘The vexed question of the relation of the paint- 
ing with Marsyas and Olympus to the group of Pan and Olympus in the 
museums at Naples and Florence does not need to be discussed here. 

2 Helbig, No. 1295. The background in the representations of the group on 
the shield of Achilles (Helbig, No. 1297; Sogliano, Pitture Murali Campane, 
No. 572) is not clear ; cf. Herrmann-Bruckmann, Denkmédler der Maleret, Taf. 5; 
the group is more distitvotly shown Museo Borb., Ls) Taf. 6. 

3 Helbig, Nos. 1292, 12938, 1294. 
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The painting with Chiron and Achilles is reproduced in our 
illustration (Fig. 1). The details are not so plainly shown as 
in the old engravings, yet the main features are clear. Chiron, 
with a wreath of laurel about his head, with an expression of 
face both noble and kindly, has passed his left hand behind the 
shoulders of Achilles in order to hold the lyre, that the atten- 
tion of the youth may be given wholly to the lesson; with 
the fingers of the right hand he lightly grasps the plectron. 
Achilles stands with face turned toward the master’s in rapt 
attention; his right hand hangs by his side. His attitude and 
expression are happily characterized by Winckelmann, who saw 
the painting when it was fresher than now; yet, all things con- 
sidered, it has been remarkably well preserved. ‘ Achilles,” 
says this critic,! “stands in an attitude of rest and composure, 
but in the face there is much suggestiveness; the lineaments 
give promising indications of the future hero, and in the eyes, 
which are fixed with earnest attention upon Chiron, we read an 
impatient desire to receive instruction and bring to an end the 
course of youthful training that he may make memorable with 
great deeds the short tale of years allotted to him. On his fore- 
head sits a noble shame, a rebuke of his own backwardness, 
because the master has taken the plectron from his hand in 
order to correct his mistakes. He is beautiful in the Aristo- 
telian sense; the sweetness and charm of youth are blended 
with pride and sensitiveness.”’ 

While in the representations of other centaurs the brute 
nature is made more prominent, in Chiron the human element 
from the beginning had the ascendenecy. This was in accord- 
ance with the literary tradition from Homer down; so wise 
was Chiron, bridger of the gap between man and nature, that 
he became the teacher and trainer, not only of Achilles, but of 
a list of heroes so long thatit reads like the honor roll of a 
famous college. In Greek vase-paintings after the early in- 
organic joining of a human body with human feet to the barrel 
of a horse’s body with a horse’s hind feet was abandoned in the 
case of the other centaurs, in representations of Chiron it was 
still continued for a considerable time, thus evidencing the 


1 Werke, V, pp. 119-120; also, History of Ancient Art, translated by G. H. 
Lodge, II, p. 92. 
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prominence of the human side in the minds of the designers ; 
“while the general horde of centaurs, both Thessalian and 
Arcadian, including Pholos himself, have become horses with 
only the heads and chests of men, Cheiron is a draped phi- 
losopher encumbered with half a horse a tergo.”’! 

The Chiron of our painting, as we should expect in the case 
of a late representation, has a body like that of the other 
centaurs, but the prominence of the human element in_ his 
nature is no less marked; he is the wise and gentle teacher, 
the instructor of an art. Yet the huge bulk of horse-body is 
not obscured; instead of being thrown into the background 
it slopes conspicuously down to the pavement where it is sup- 
ported by the haunches. The rear of the picture shows a wall, 
painted yellow, with a cornice divided off by stripes into sec- 
tions in which rosettes alternate with bucrania. This may pos- 
sibly be a free rendering of a portion of the Saepta;? that the 
group mentioned by Pliny is reflected in the painting can 
hardly be doubted. 

Nor can we doubt that in Juvenal’s time the mention of 
Chiron, in such a connection as that of the passage in the third 
Satire, would suggest the group of Chiron and Achilles, 
whether it called to mind the masterpiece in the Saepta, or the 
numerous representations in wall paintings, reliefs and gems.? 
We need not be surprised that the poet should designate the 
group by the name Chiron alone, instead of Chiron and 
Achilles; Juvenal wastes no words, and it would be natural 
to call such a work after the dominant figure, just as we speak 
of the “ Farnese Bull.” Thus Martial, consistently with what we 
may believe to have been current usage, designates the group of 
Chiron and Achilles in the Saepta by another name for Chiron, 
Phillyrides.* In speaking of the Saepta, Juvenal uses not this 
word but the old-fashioned ovile, “ sheepfold.”’ ® 


1 Colvin, Centaurs in Greek Vase-Paintings, J.H.S., 1, p. 187. 

2 For the architectural character of the Saepta cf. Huelsen, ‘I Saepta ed il 
Diribitorio,’ B. Com. Rom., 1893, pp. 137 ff.; Jordan’s Top. der Stadt Rom, 1, 
pt. iii, pp. 560 ff. 

3 Kroker, Ann. dell’ Inst., 1884, pp. 63-64; since 1884 the list of reproduc- 
tions has been considerably augmented, particularly those on gems. 

4 Ep. Il, 14,6. The emendation suggested by Lucas (Wien Stud. XXII, 
pp. 315-817: Aeacides instead of Aesonides) is quite unnecessary. 

§ VI., 529. 
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Assuming that the Chiron of Juvenal is a diminutive copy of 
the group in the Saepta, we see that the shape of the figure 
of the centaur, more prominent in front and sloping back 
toward the rear, and the pose of the Achilles, made it espe- 
cially suitable for display on a shelf or base under the marble top 
of the abacus. Moreover reeubans, humorously applied to the 
posture of the horse-body, with this interpretation becomes 
not only intelligible but characteristically Juvenalian.! Finally 
no subject would be more in keeping with the surroundings 
of a man of poetic tastes than that of instruction by Chi- 
ron, guardian of the secrets of nature, teacher of music, the 


beneficent. 
FRANCIS W. KELSEY. 


1 The comment of the scholiast — RECUBANS: enim et a posteriore parte re- 
cumbens. [CHIRON]: ippocentaurus — seems of early origin, dating from a time 
when Juvenal’s reference was correctly interpreted. The awkwardness of ex- 
pression in the first part is perhaps due to corruption of the text; Schultz 
(Hermes, XXIV, p. 491) proposes est in place of et. 
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FRAGMENT of a large monumental slab of marble found 
about five years ago in a field not far from Palestrina (Prae- 
neste). Height, 0.538 m.; greatest width, 0.33 m.; thickness, 
0.04 m. ; height of letters, 0.05 m. 


Be FTV: 
Ps Nab AcE a > 
WELL OVS pak 
tAG-NAVA 
et OVS 
LL.M 
Dix D, ED 


Interpret: [Deae- |Fortu[nae - Prijmig]eniae - slacrum]|[....] 
MGs «P|, 6... | | mag(ister) - naua(liwm) | [ex-] uoto - sus- 
[cepto - | | L(ibens) - M(erito) | D- D- D. 


We have here a new dedication to the well-known Fortuna 
Primigenia of Praeneste. The letters are excellent capitals of 
the first century A.D., or early second at the latest. The title 
mag(aster) naua(lium), “master of the shipyards,” is inter- 
esting. Certainly such a functionary was never employed in 
the inland city of Praeneste. More likely, having been saved 
from, some misfortune or succeeded in some hazardous enter- 
prise, he made a pilgrimage to Praeneste to pay his vow to the 
potent goddess there worshipped. ‘The name is uncertain, 
[A Juillius, [S]uillius, or the like. I have been told, on what 
authority I do not know, that other fragments of the same in- 
scription have come to light. The stone here published has been 
for a number of years in my garden in Rome. I have recently 
presented it to the American School of Classical Studies. 
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This curious epigraphic monument (Fig. 1) is said to have 
been found in 1905 outside of the Porta di S. Lorenzo not far 





Figure 1.— INscRIBED AMPHORA, 


from the Campo Verano. As it is unique of its kind, so far as 
I know, it merits a detailed description. We seem to have here 
the primitive domus aeterna of certain slaves together with a civis, 
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who must have been of the class of Horace’s “ Pantolabi scurrae 
Nomentanique nepotis.” These poor folk had improvised a 
novel resting-place for their bones and those of their friends. 
They selected a large amphora of the kind commonly used for 
storing and transporting wines, oils, etc. This they carefully 
sawed in two; the upper half they discarded, but the lower 
half, turned upside down and set in the ground, or in a niche 
in the tomb, became an admirable ash-urn. A _ rectangular 
perforation in the shoulder served to insert the ashes of the 
deceased. On the flank of the jar, the following inscription 
in well-made letters was incised with a pointed instrument : 


Q-IVNIVS 
BLASIVS-SER 
CVBVCILARIVS (sic) 
YEREGO-HERMEROS 
COMPOPILARIVS (sic) 


Professor Ettore Pais, who examined the jar in my garden 
in Rome, agrees with me that the letters are of the first century 
A.D. ‘The inscription itself presents several points of interest 
and of difficult interpretation. The first line gives us the name 
of a freeman. The writer had cut Q-IVLIVS, and then, notic- 
ing his mistake, changed it to Q-IVNIVS. The second and 
third lines record Blasius, the household slave. Blasius, a 
known slave name, has become, through St. Blasius, a common 
Christian name in Italy under the form Biagio. The mis- 
spelling CVBVCILARIVS, if it is not a mere accidental metathesis 
litterarum, is an interesting bit of evidence for the hard pronun- 
ciation of ¢ before ¢ by the common people of Rome in the first 
century. The next name, or word, [.]EREGO, I am unable 
to explain; I had tried to see ET EGO, supposing Hermeros 
to have been the writer and improviser of the tomb, but the 
Risclear. Lastly, Hermeros is designated as COMPOPILARIVS, 
and this is the crux of the inscription, a new word unknown to 
Latin lexicons. It is evidently a popular formation, and the 
termination -ARIVS places it at once in the category of words 
denoting occupations.1_ The prefix CON-, too, is frequent in 


1 For a discussion of this class of words in inscriptions, see my Word Forma- 
tion in the Latin Inscriptions, 1898, pp. 187 sq. 
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popular words ; cf. COMMILITO, COMPAGANVS, CONSERVVS, 
CONTIRO, CONTVBERNALIS, and the like. Hermeros, then, 
was a fellow * POPILARIVS of the others, and I leave it to heads 
wiser than mine to determine with precision what a * POPILA- 
RIVS may have been. I was inclined at first to connect it 
with POPINA, through a diminutive * POPILLA, in the sense of 
“fellow-roisterer” ; such an expression in the face of death 
would be quite in keeping with the vulgar Roman mind.! But 
I think it far more likely that we have here a mis-spelling for 
COMPVPILLARIVS, and our slaves will then have been in charge 
of their master’s wards,? pupilli, of course merely as servants, 
and not in the legal sense of tutores ; in short, something below 
paedagogr.® 

The height of the urn is 0.53 m.; greatest circumference, 
1.23 m.; hole for insertion of ashes, 0.09 m. x 0.06 m. The 
letters, evenly made, vary in height from 0.02 m. to 0.03 m. 


3. 
Marble slab belonging to a loculus (0,22 m. x 0.12 m. x 
0.03 m.), found in 1906 in the excavations outside the Aurelian 


Walls for the construction of the new quarter of the Corso 
Pinciano, between the Porta Pinciana and the Porta Salaria. 


Po iO ies Lech ALON OC nie eae 

VRLB Ag Ne AsO) Re Ne A See ae 
AEMILIANIS-OLLAS-I1 
M-CALIDIV SM <b. TO ssa 
APOLONI-DEAEMILIANIS 


Pollia Gat) (et mulieris) Uiberta) Urbana ornat(rix) de <Aemi- 
lianis ollas II (se. comparavit). M. Calidius M. l(ibertus) To(n)sor 
Apol(ljoni(anus ?) de Aemilianis. 


1 For similar sepulchral sentiments, cf. e.g. C.1Z. II 298: DVM VIXI [BI]BI 
LIBENTER, BIBi[TE] VOS QVI VIVITIS. 

21 wonder if the ALVMINARIVS of C.ZZ. VI 9142, instead of a ‘‘dealer in 
alumen,’? may not be for * alumnarius, in charge of the alumni (young slaves). 
The form ALVMINO = ALVMNO occurs C.7.Z. VIII 410. 

3 Perhaps line 4 should be read [SJer(vos) ego Hermeros. Then compo- 
pilarius may be for compopularius, a not unnatural development from popula- 
ris, used here in the sense in which popularis is used by Terence, Phormio, I, i, 1, 
where Davos speaks of Geta as his popularis, meaning simply ‘ fellow-slave.”’ 
The two lines would then mean: ‘‘ I, Hermeros, am a slave, in the same class 
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The inscription is of topographical as well as epigraphic inter- 
est. I have cited it already in my Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
Epigraphicae, Vol. I, fase. 7, p. 155, s.v. Aemiliana ; but as it 
may not there come under the eyes of the editors of C.Z.Z., I 
have thought it best to repeat it here with a word of comment. 
The freedman and his wife had been employed as slaves, she as 
lady’s hairdresser and he as barber (in fact, he had been 
familiarly known simply as “the Barber,” which had become 
his slave name); and after obtaining their freedom they (or 
the woman, at least) had continued the same occupations in 
the district known as Aemiliana, which, to judge from several 
casual references in literature and a single inscription pub- 
lished by Gruter (which has not yet found its place in (.Z.Z.), 
must have extended from somewhere outside the Porta Fontina- 
lis to the river front. Unfortunately the present inscription 
gives us no further information as to its location. The letters 
are carefully made along incised lines the traces of which are 
still to be seen, and the red pigment is well preserved. 


4, 

Coarse slab (0.25 m. x 0.10 m. x 0.01 m.) with ornamental 
ends in imitation of bronze tablets. The metal spud at the 
right is still in place, that at the left is missing from its hole. 
Litterae actuariae. The back of the slab is fluted lengthwise, 
as it had previously served as a moulding of a wall or pilaster. 
Same source as last. 


Peo eb Ve SPAR Mivs 
SV eRRON Ve Mee Vi? DX X 


L. Gellius Primus v(ixit) an(nis) V, m(ensibus) VI, d(éebus) XX. 


5. 


Small slab (0.20 m. x 0.095 m.), in form of tabula ansata, 
with holes for spuds. Same source. 


(as Blasius).”? The word might also be used in the other transferred sense, 
‘‘belonging to the same school,’’ ‘‘ addicted to the same tastes,”’ or even, 
though this seems less probable, in its more primitive meaning, ‘‘ from the same 
place.”’ —H. N. F. 
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OLLA=SVPERTOR 
Ocianver Bab ahves 
Oo ee DalsOoN tyes) VS 
LAGERIA-O-L+ PRIME 


The upper line, olla superior, was an afterthought. 


6. 


Long double slab, broken in two, of which this is half. 
Same source. 
A’S G°O.N-1 AE? C 
CANDIDAE 
C:-ALBIVS-FELIX- CARS hie 


The terms of affection in sepulchral inscriptions merit a 
special study. It is curious how active and passive mean- 
ings merge. Thus, amans, amantissemus often = * beloved,” 
desiderantissimus = ‘deeply mourned,” etc.; and here cariss?- 
mus, aS elsewhere, is clearly not “most dear” (to her), but 
“most fond” (of her), z.e. “in loving memory.” 


G 
Small slab. (0.20 m. x 0.10 m.) Same source. 


FAENIA»-RHOME 
PATRON O ..A C GC’ E° Reis Sesuen 
V PAA ATAGAOV Al 


8. 


Small slab. (0.15 m. x 0.07 m. x 0.025 m.) Broken at the 
left, but with iron spud in place at the right. Coarse leaf- 
pattern above, incised ansa on the right. Same source. 


LAE TN S)+° Qo 3? DG ie re te 
VoL XT oN aa 

HELEN AC O NiStEeR ayn 
DE» SV O\* heesssian 
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Slab with carved (not incised) ansae. (0.17 m. x 0.09 m. x 
0.02 m.) Careful letters. Same source. 


Mier eh hla iS 
RrGapoorl Neo 
Maverevetru< DAE) AV REL LAs 


M(anius) Obellius Acastus auruf(ex) de Aurelian(is) 


We seem to have mentioned here a place in Rome, hith- 
erto wholly unknown: Aureliana (sc. praedia). Cf. Aemiliana 
above, No. 3. 


10. 


Small slab (0.15 m. x 0.12 m. x 0.02 m.), with spuds in 
place. Same source. Note the apices. 


Rie Ass BEG nT 
IANVARIO-VERNAE 
SVO 
NalaX@er ARNON co Volt 


11. 


Upright slab of white marble with pedimental top containing 

a sculptured rosette. (0.32 m. x 0.18 m. x 0.04 m.) Same 
source. 

D . M - 

ANNITA-SVC 

CESSA-T- FLAVIO 

AVGVSTI - LIBER 

HYG N Oo CON 

Pile. Orrin visO 

BENE-MEREN 

Tree PEC lhe VIN, 

ANNIS + XXXXV 

Wipe NE Sees att 
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12. 


Small slab (0.21 m. x 0.11 m. x 0.035 m.) with two heavy | 
iron nails, found in the summer of 1907 in the neighborhood 


of the Corso Pinciano. 
Go=sE ERMA VS. Cae 
PAMPHILWS 


13. 


Large slab (0.40 m. x 0.30 m. x 0.035 m.) with sunken bor- 


der, broken at three corners. Carefully and deeply cut square 
capitals. Same source as last. 


DAS vo M AN 1 Bavas 
D JA PON Ot ASR VAN ile 

PiR E.P VS-A-y2G ON 1 V5G see 

RIS SIM O-F BG Il lev3C Vania 
VIX ELT ANN v XXX V Ihe Baines ei 
ET 2POScleb RSQ er cs vate 
INFRvYPVIIIIS=Z=—INAGRYPVIIIS 

Measurement of tomb, 43 by 34 pedes. 


GEORGE N. OLCOTT. 
CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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FRAGMENT OF A PANATHENAIC AMPHORA WITH 
THE NAME OF THE ARCHON NEAECHMUS 


In the Bazaar of Athens on “shoe street” last July I saw a 
fragment of a Panathenaic amphora, about 0.07 m. high, which 
was said to have been found at the Dipylon. Part of one of 
the pillars, which usually occur on the obverse of such vases 
on either side of the figure of Athena, is preserved. A bit of 
Athena’s shield can be seen to the left of the pillar and to the 
right are the letters— ‘LAI X MO—arranged xovnddv. The 
only archon’s name to which these letters can belong is Neaech- 
mus, who held office in the year 320-319 B.c. We should 
probably restore Né]a:yyo[s apywv or npxe]| rather than [apyev 
Né]acyuo[s], since there would not be room enough above the 
archon’s name for apywv. In the years just preceding, 324-3, 
323-2, 321-0, apywv follows the name. 

This fragment is of interest because only two others of ited 
Panathenaic amphorae from Athens are known (both having 
the same archon’s name), and especially because it adds one 
more to the list of twelve names of archons which occur on 
such vases. We now have eighteen amphorae or fragments 
with thirteen archons’ names, and in five cases the name of the 
same archon on two vases.! I give here the complete list for 
the sake of reference, since that in Walters, History of Ancient 


1Cf. Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la Céramique Grecque, pp. 140 f.; An- 
nali dell’ Instituto, 1877, pp. 294 f.; Monumenti, X, pls. 47-48 a, 48 f; B.C. H. 
VI, p. 168; Urlichs, Beitrdge zur Kunstgeschichte, pp. 44 f.; Walters, History 
of Ancient Pottery, pp. 388 f.; Heermance, A.J.A. 1896, pp. 331 f.; Tarbell, 
Ol. R. XIV, 1900, pp. 474 f.; Hoppin, A.J.A. X, 1906, pp. 385 f.; Pottier, 
Catalogue des Vases Antiques du Louvre, pp. 790 f. 
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DAVID M. ROBINSON 


Pottery, p. 890, has only ten names. 
omit the names of Aristodemus and Polemon. 


pa ee 
ID oP we 


= 
oP 


_ 
SoS 005 SUS Ot Co be 


ARCHON 
Polyzelus 
Aristodemus 
Themistocles 
Themistocles 
Pythodelus 
Pythodelus 
Nicocrates 
Nicetes 
Nicetes 
Euthycritus 


. Hegesias 
. Hegesias 
. Cephisodorus 


Archippus 


. Neaechmus 


Theophrastus 


. Theophrastus 


Polemon 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 


DATE 


367-6 B.c. 
352-1 B.C. 
347-6 B.c. 
347-6 B.c. 
336-5 B.C. 
336-5 B.C. 
330-2 B.C. 
332-1 B.C. 
332-1 B.c. 
328-7 B.c. 
324-3 B.C. 
324-3 B.c. 
323-2 B.c. 
321-0 B.c. 
320-319 B.c. 
313-2 B.c. 
313-2 B.c. 


312-1 B.c. 


Both Walters and Pottier 


PROVENIENCE PRESENT LOCATION ~ 
Teucheira Brit. Mus. I], 603 
Unknown (fragment) Chicago (Tarbell) 
Athens (fragment) Athens 
Athens (fragment) Athens 


Caere Brit. Mus. II, 607 

Caere Brit. Mus. IT, 608 

Benghazi Brit. Mus. IT, 609 — 

Capua Brit. Mus. IT, 610 

Cyrenaica Paris (Feuardent) 

Teucheira Brit. Mus. IT, 611 

Benghazi Louvre 

Benghazi lost 

Benghazi Louvre 

Benghazi Louvre 

Athens (fragment) Athens 

Benghazi Louvre 

Capua Pomfret, Conn. 
(Hoppin) 

Eretria (fragment) Athens 


Davip M. Rosrnson. 
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NEW MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BIBLE FROM EGYPT 


[Pxiates II-IV] 


Mr. CHARLES L. FREER of Detroit, Michigan, has in his pos- 
session four very ancient manuscripts of parts of the Bible. He 
purchased these early in 1907, in Cairo, from a dealer named 
Ali Arabi, who stated that the manuscripts came from Akhmim 
(the ancient Panopolis), where, it will be remembered, the 
Apocryphal Gospel and Revelation of Peter was found in 1886 
in an ancient burying-ground. He also stated that a female 
statue, now No. 381 in the Cairo museum, was found at the 
same time. It is clear that the manuscripts were dug up from 
some place where they were buried or lost in ancient times, 
but we have as yet no accurate information in regard to either 
time or place of discovery. Before the purchase by Mr. Freer 
the manuscripts had been examined by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, and on their recommendation Mr. Hogarth had advised 
the British Museum to buy them. 

Early in December, 1907, Mr. Freer invited me to examine 
and report on the manuscripts and has placed every assistance 
at my service in accomplishing the work. ! 

The four manuscripts are of different sizes, shapes, and ages, 
but they apparently once formed volumes of a single Bible, so 
I shall refer to them by the Roman numerals I to IV in the 
order in which they would have stood in that collection. 

Manuscript I is a parchment manuscript of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua, written in a large, upright uncial hand of the fourth 

1'The report on which this article is based was read at the joint meeting of 
the Archaeological Institute and the American Philological Association in 
Chicago. A brief article dealing more particularly with the value of the manu- 
scripts for establishing the text of the Bible has appeared in the February num- 
ber of the Biblical World. 
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or fifth century. The manuscript is finely preserved; in fact 
only a little of the first page, which is slightly worm-eaten, is 
illegible. This, somewhat reduced, is shown in Plate II. The 
size of the pages is 0.301 m. by 0.259 m. 

The manuscript consists now of twelve quires of eight leaves 
each and two of six. These are numbered on the upper right- 
hand corner of the first page from AZ to N. Therefore the first 
thirty-six quires, about two hundred and eighty-eight leaves, 


are missing. The manuscript must once have contained also | 


Genesis to Numbers inclusive. The fresh appearance of the 
first page of Deuteronomy convinces me that the manuscript 
was divided at the time of discovery. The first portion, much 
damaged by decay, is probably still in Egypt. 

The general character of the writing can be seen from the 
plate. The parchment is smooth, firm, and fairly thin. The 
ink is dark brown and has faded but little. The first three 
lines of the book are in red. Lines were ruled with a hard 
point on the white side of the parchment only. At the top of 
the page there is a ruling for each of the first two or three lines, 
after that for only every other line. Perpendiculars are ruled 
for the ends of the lines. The whole manuscript seems to have 


been written by the same scribe, though the use of capitals: 


increases slightly in Joshua. The usual church abbreviations 
occur, and also smaller letters sometimes at the ends of the 


lines to save space. ‘There are no accents or breathings. 


Instances of a second hand occur very rarely. 

A comparison! of the first chapter and a half of Joshua 
shows the following results concerning the quality of the text. 
Manuscript I agrees with B alone 7 times, with A, 22 times, 
with F, 3 times, with AB, 38 times, with BF, 20 times, with 
AF, 21 times. It has only 11 individual errors, all shght. It 
stands nearest to A, but is better. It differs most (80 times) 
from F. 

Manuscript II is a much-decayed parchment manuscript of 
the Psalms. No page of the manuscript is perfect, yet large 
portions of each of the Psalms will prove recoverable. It 
seemed best to disturb this decayed, worm-eaten, and hardened 


1 The comparison was made with the three old uncial manuscripts, B, A, and 
F, as shown in Swete’s edition. 
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mass of parchment as little as possible, until we were prepared 
to mount and photograph each page as it was freed from the 
mass. Probably some ninety leaves’ will prove separable. 

The last page of the manuscript, as I found it, closed with 
the subscriptio yradwor pv, with considerable vacant space below. 
Yet in a parcel said to contain papyrus fragments of the Songs 
of David, I found a fragment of parchment which once formed 
the next leaf after that suwbseriptio. On the first side of it 
stands the 151st Psalm, on the other the beginning of the first 
canticle. 

As united, the last seven leaves of this manuscript are written 
in a large sloping, uncial hand, having the letters @, 0, a, ¢, 
rather narrow and elongated. It is manifestly the youngest 
writing in any of the four manuscripts, and may be dated at 
the end of the sixth or beginning of the seventh century. 

The main portion of the manuscript is written in a slightly 
smaller, upright uncial hand, having well-rounded or square 








Figure 1.—Manvuscriet IJ. Portion OF Psarm CXXII. 


letters. Figure 1, containing a portion of Psalm 122, gives a 
fair impression of the character of the writing. It is the oldest 
manuscript of the four and should be dated late in the fourth 
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century. The pages now measure 0.327 m. by 0.240 m. There 
is only one column on a page; verses generally correspond to 
Hebrew parallelisms, and new verses begin new lines. ‘There 
are thirty lines to a page. The ink is dark brown, but has 
sometimes peeled off badly. The numbers and titles of the 
Psalms are in red. There are no accents or breathings, but 
sometimes a slight, unvarying mark over the first vowel of a 
word. There is no separation of words, no punctuation, no 
capitalization, or projection of letters before the line. Correc- 
tions by a second hand occur very rarely. A comparison of 
Psalms 146 and 150 with the manuscript readings given in 
Swete’s edition shows the following results: Manuscript II has 
escaped 17 errors of &, 9 of A, 5 of R, 5 of T. It never agrees 
with B, A, or R alone against the rest, but with & it has one 
common error and 3 with T. In the other 8 cases where it 
disagrees with B it is supported by two or more of the other 
manuscripts. 

Manuscript III is a parchment manuscript of the four Gos- 
pels, written in small, slightly sloping uncials of the fifth or 
sixth century. The covers (Plate IIT) are of wood nearly half 
an inch thick, and are adorned with paintings representing the 
four evangelists. The name of Mark is still legible in the 
upper right-hand corner. The manuscript contains one hun- 
dred and eighty-four written leaves, of a size 0.208 m. by 
0.143 m. The quires are regularly of eight leaves, though some 
of four, five, and six leaves occur. Quire numbers occur only 
rarely and very near the edge of the parchment. Apparently 
the others were trimmed away at the time of a second binding. 
A second hand has corrected rarely in lighter ink. The style 
of the writing is shown in Plate IV. 

As regards the value of the text, more can be said in praise 
of the parent manuscript than for the scribe of this one. In 
the first two chapters of Matthew I noted thirty-six errors, in- 
cluding cases of itacism, metathesis, and dittography, which 
must be referred to the scribe. In these chapters there are some 
thirty disputed readings. A comparison of these shows that 
our manuscript was under Syrian influence in thirteen cases, 
and under Western in two, while eight cases show pre-Syrian 
readings, and there are besides three good special variants. 
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Far more interesting, however, is the relation of manuscript 
III to the question of the insertions in the text of the Gospels, 
for it has Mark 16, 9-20, with the following notable addition 
after v. 14, as shown in Plate IV: 


KAKELVOL ATTENOYOUVT(O) A€yoVTES OTL O 

al@v ovUTOS THS avoulas Kal THS amloTias 
vmo Tov Latavav éotw oO py ewv Ta Td 
TOV TrevL)aToV axdbapta THY adnOeLav 
Tov Weo)0 cataraBécOa (Kai) dtvapiv. dra 
TOUTO aTroKadXvYyov cov THY diKaLocv- 

vnv non, eKelvor Edeyov TH X(piot)@ Kal o 
X(ptoro)s exeivors mpocédeyev Sti TeTANPO- 
Tat 0 dpo0s Tov étav THs éEovaias Tov 
Latava, adra eyyiler addrAa Hejyva* Kal v- 
mTép (T)ov [eyo] apaptncavtar (éyw) tapeddOnv 
els Gavatov tva broatpéwou eis TV 
arnbevav Kal pnkéTe apaptncwouy, 

iva THY ev TO OVpav@ T(EVMAT)LKHY Kal a- 
POaptov THs Sixarocvyyns do€av 
KANpovowHnowolv. adda TropevOevTes . . . 


Hieronymus, contra Pelag. 2, 15, cites the equivalent of the 
first five lines as found in certain manuscripts, especially Greek. 
Ht uli satisfaciebant dicentes: “ Saeculum istud iniquitatis et 
incredulitatis substantia est, quae non sinit per immundos spiritus 
veram det apprehend virtutem ; idcirco 1am nune revela tustitiam 
tuam.” | 

Instead of substantia, we must read sub Satana with one 
Vatican manuscript of Hieronymus, and also change quae to 
qui, but even then marked differences remain. It seems best 
to explain these on the basis that Hieronymus quoted from 
memory, though one error, the absence of «ai in line 5, must 
have disfigured the manuscripts known to him. 

In the Greek text of the new paragraph one emendation 
needs further mention. Line 11 reads vrepwveywapaptncartov. 
If we derive tzrepwv from t7répems, it has no satisfactory mean- 
ing, and the other alternative, ivrepdw, is not found in Hellen- 
istic Greek. Furthermore, the position of éy® is incompatible 
with any interpretation. It is either seven letters too late or 
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twelve too early; but twelve letters is just the length of a line 
in the narrow columns of the Sinaitic manuscript. So we get 
a hint that the parent manuscript had narrow columns, and that 
éyo, written in above the end of one line, was copied at the 
end of the preceding. 

The end of Mark, as completed in our new manuscript, prob- 
ably shows the form of the lost Gospel, which was used by 
some early Christian editor to complete the Gospel of Mark. 
The new paragraph was omitted intentionally, because it re- 
ferred to the destruction of the world as near at hand. 

In many of the other cases manuscript III sides with the 
older manuscripts of the Gospels in omitting passages of doubt- 
ful authority. 

Manuscript IV is a blackened, decayed fragment an a parch- 
ment manuscript of the Epistles of Paul. Its largest measure- 
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Figure 2.— Manuscript IV. II Tuessaronrans II, Vss. 5-6. 


ments are 0.165 m. by 0.112 m. About sixty leaves will prove 
separable. Figure 2 shows the character of the writing, which 
belongs to the fifth century, and also how little remains of each 
page. Originally there were about thirty-six lines to the page. 
I was able to locate passages from Ephesians, Colossians, Thes- 
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salonians, and Hebrews, also two form or quarternio numbers, 
K and KI’. On the basis of these facts I have been able to 
compute the size of the manuscript, and so learn the con- 
tents with a fair degree of certainty. There were originally 
twenty-six quires, though some had less than eight leaves each. 
This makes it certain that Acts and most of the Catholic 
Epistles were originally contained, though now entirely lost. 
The Book of Revelation was surely not present, and we cannot 
feel sure that all the Epistles of Paul were included. The text 
is remarkably accurate and free from interpolations in the few 
passages where I could compare it. 

What I have thus far learned of the four manuscripts is not 
inconsistent with the statement that they came from Akhmim, 
and I am now inclined to believe that they once formed parts 
of a Bible in use in Upper Egypt. Either during or soon after 
the Moslem conquest in 639 A.D., this Bible ceased to be needed 
because of the withdrawal of the Greek Christians, and so was 
either buried or lost. ‘The manuscripts are in consequence free 
from interpolations and corrections of later times. 


HENRY A. SANDERS. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 
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THE HEADS OF THE “SCIPIO” TYPE? 





Ix the American Journal of Archaeology, IX, 1905, pp. 11- 
43, Mr. Walter Dennison attempts to prove that the so-called 
Scipio heads represent rather Roman priests of Isis. When 
I published a review of this article in the Berl. Phil. W., 1907, 
col. 600, the idea seemed to me obviously correct that in the 
portraits under consideration it is a question, not of different 
conceptions of one and the same individual, but rather of a 
class of persons, a caste, who wished to distinguish themselves 
from others by the shaven head and the mark branded upon 
the forehead. At the same time, however, it was necessary to 
remark that an important link was lacking in the proof at- 
tempted by Mr. Dennison: no portrait of a priest of Isis with 
that mark could be adduced nor any literary testimony cited 
which bore witness to this custom in the Egyptian cult. I was 
even obliged to raise the grave objection that certain represen- 
tations of priests of Isis, not mentioned by Mr. Dennison, 
exhibit no mark on the forehead. 

No sign of such a mark is found on the relief in the Vati- 
can (Helbig, Fuhrer, No. 149) with a procession in honor of 
Isis; none on the life-size heads of priests of Isis in red basalt, 
in which the absence of the mark cannot be excused by the 
small proportions. Of these basalt heads three replicas are 
known to me: 1) Rome, Palazzo dei Conservatori (Penna, 
Villa Adriana, III, 23), 2) Venice, Doge’s Palace (Diitschke, 
Antike Bildwerke in Oberitalien, V, No. 854), 3) Paris, Louvre 
(Penna, 22; Bouillon, Musée des Antiques, III, Supplement, 
i, No. 10). Since these heads have a well-founded claim to 
the designation “priests of Isis,” they stood in the way of 
Dennison’s hypothesis. 

1 Translated from the author’s manuscript by H. N. F. 
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To-day, however, I am myself in position to supply the 
missing link in the proof. New excavations have brought 
to light the upper part of a life-size figure, still in the hands 
of a dealer; it is preserved from only a little below the breast 
upwards, with the head, and this head exhibits the distinguish- 
ing marks of the “Scipio” heads: beardlessness, completely 
shaven hair, and an X-shaped scar cut into the left side of 
the forehead. ‘The type of face, with very marked features 
and strongly aquiline nose, might point to a non-European. 
Now the person represented is nude down to the nipples of 
the breast; below these he is clad in a tightly drawn, smooth 
garment, which is folded over a handbreadth at the top. This 
costume, elsewhere very unusual, is found on priests of Isis, 
e.g. in the painting reproduced in the above-mentioned article 
on p. 31. ) 

The proof of Mr. Dennison’s thesis is now completed with- 
out a gap, and at the same time a fact is gained, which is of 
great interest in the history of civilization; for the great 
number of extant portraits of Roman priests of Isis is in itself 
not without importance. 

FRIEDRICH HAUSER. 

Rome. 
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LOST FRAGMENTS OF A GROUP REPRESENTING 
ARTEMIS AND IPHIGENIA}? 


In Arch. Anz. 1904, pp. 224 ff., appeared a preliminary 
report of the discovery and reconstruction of a full life-size 
marble group in the 
Ny-Carlsberg Glypto- 
thek at Copenhagen : 
Artemis substituting 
the hind for Iphi- 
genia, an original 
work of about the 
same period as the 
statues of the Niobids. 

Among the obsta- 
cles which have thus 
far delayed the con- 
clusion of this pro- 
tracted investigation 
and the publication 
of this noble work is 
the lack of two im- 
portant fragments. 
They were found at 
the time of the first 
discovery in 1886 in 
the ancient Gardens 
of Sallust in Rome, 
in property then be- 
longing to the Spit- 
hiver family. Near the end of the last century they dis- 





Figure 1. — Lost FRAGMENTS OF GROUP IN 
COPENHAGEN, 


1 This article is translated from Arch. Anz. 1907, pp. 273-275, at the request 
of Professor Studniczka. J. M. P. 
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appeared among the antiquity dealers of Rome, and in spite 
of many efforts have not yet been found. Apart from short 
written and oral reports, they are known through a photo- 
graph (Fig. 1) furnished by Mr. Josef Haass, a relative of the 
Spithévers. It was made in the year of the discovery. The 
chief object represented does not belong to the group. It is 
the circular altar with the genii of the seasons (B. Com. Rom. 
XIV, 1886, pp. 299; 314, Pl. X; height 0.74 m.), which a few 
years ago was in the possession of the dealer Bardini in 
Florence. 

On this altar, with other fragments of the group which have 
been rediscovered among the dealers of Florence and Rome, 
may be seen the right foot of Artemis in a high hunting boot 
with two bands, one above’the other; on the lower edge of the 
thick sole are traces of the plinth. The heel was certainly 
much raised, and the whole movement not unlike that of the 
right foot of the Artemis of Versailles, which is of the same 
size. 

Still more important for the reconstruction of the group 
would be the large fragment in the lower left-hand corner, of 
which only half is shown in the photograph. It was the hinder 
part of the deer, and somewhat under life size. At a is seen 
half of the broad flat tail (cf. the stag of the Artemis of Ver- 
sailles); at 6 the upper right hind leg is broken off. The 
lower portions of the hind legs, one fore leg, and the neck and 
head of the deer with the horns are in great part preserved, 
and show an excellent representation of the skin in fine 
chiselling. 

This photograph is published in order to draw the attention 
of all friends of ancient art to these lost fragments, and to lead, 
if possible, to their restoration to the group which even now 
can be in large measure reconstructed. Whoever believes he 
ean furnish even the slightest clew to the present abiding place 
of these fragments is earnestly requested to communicate at 
once with the undersigned, who by agreement with Dr. Karl 
Jacobsen, the founder and director of the Ny-Carlsberg Glypto- 
thek, is engaged in the reconstruction and publication of this 
masterpiece. 

The heads of Artemis and Iphigenia are also missing, and 
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indeed do not seem to have ever been found. It is possible, 
however, that they.may have been carried away by workmen 
(the first discovery was made while digging a foundation), 
and still be hidden somewhere. The knot of hair from the 
head of Artemis (again resembling the Versailles statue), and 
the front point of her stephane decorated with peltae, as well as 
the lower lip of Iphigenia, have been preserved. 

Wider publication of this notice will be welcomed by the 
undersigned, who will, when possible, lend the necessary cut. 


FRANZ STUDNICZKA. 
LEIPZIG, 


Leibnitzstrasse 11. 
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THE SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE Committee on American Archaeology of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute has established a School of American Ar- 
chaeology (A.J.A. XI, p. 47) with the following officers and 
regulations: 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


Miss Aricn C. FLETCHER, CHAIRMAN, 214, First Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 

Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Cuartes P. Bownpirtcnu, 28, State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Professor MircHett CarRoii, George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. (Ex officio, as Secretary of the Institute). 

Dr. J. WALTER Fewkes, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Jonn Hays Hammonn, Lakewood, N.J. 

Professor Franois W. Kersey, State University, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Ex officio, 
as President of the Institute). 

Dr. Cuarces F, Lummis, City Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Professor FrepeRiIcK W. Putnam, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


DIRECTOR 
Mr. Epear L. Hewett, 1333, F Street, Washington, D.C. 


REGULATIONS 


I. The School of American Archaeology is established to conduct 
the researches of the Institute in the American field and afford 
opportunities for field work and training to students of archaeology. 

II. The School will direct the expeditions of the local Societies 
in their respective fields, maintain archaeological researches in the 
various culture areas of the American continent, direct the work of 
Fellows and collaborate with universities and other scientific organi- 
zations, both home and foreign, 1 in the advancement of archaeological 
research. 

III. The School will afford to students opportunities for field 
experience and training. No courses will be given which duplicate 
class instruction offered by the universities. Students will be 
attached to field parties of the local Societies, or to other expedi- 
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tions under the direction of the School. Classes may be formed 
to proceed to any point where important archaeological work is in 
progress for field sessions. . 

IV. The Committee on American Archaeology, consisting of the 
President and Secretary of the Institute and seven other members 
elected by the Council, one each year for a term of seven years, 
shall be the Managing Committee of the School; and the Director 
of American Archaeology, appointed by the Committee, shall be its 
executive officer. The Committee is authorized to maintain Fellow- 
ships, archaeological stations, publications and the various kinds of 
work herein provided for, and to raise funds for the support of the 
same. Its funds shall be held by the Treasurer of the Institute 
and disbursed by him on the order of the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee, approved by the President of the Institute. 


Archacological 
Institute 
of America 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-30, 1907 


THE Archaeological Institute of America held its ninth gen- 
eral meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday, December 27, 28, and 30, 1907, in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the American. Philological Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Council of the Institute was held 
on Monday, December 30, at 2.30 p.M.; the Annual Meeting 
of the Managing Committee of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Rome was held on Tuesday, December 31, at 
9.30 A.M.; and the Annual Meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the American School for Oriental Study and Research 
in Palestine was held on Saturday, December 28, at 2.30 P.M. 

The University of Chicago invited the members of the Insti- 
tute and the Association to a luncheon at the University Com- 
mons, as guests of the University, on Friday, December 27. 

Friday evening at eight o’clock the Institute and the Associa- 
tion held a joint session, at which Professor George F. Moore, 
Vice-President of the Institute, presided. President Judson, 
of the University of Chicago, gave a brief address of welcome, 
after which Professor Francis W. Kelsey, President of the 
American Philological Association, delivered the annual address 
entitled, Js there a Science of Classical Philology? After the 
joint session the members of the Classical Faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave an informal reception at the Quadrangle 
Club, to which all were invited. Saturday afternoon the mem- 
bers were entertained at an informal tea given by the ladies of 
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the Classical Faculties in the rooms of the Woman’s Union of 
the University. 

The Reynolds Club of the University of Chicago and the 
Quadrangle Club extended the privileges of their houses to the 
visiting members, and the Art Institute and the Field Museum 
issued complimentary tickets for the period of the meeting. 

A resolution was passed thanking the Chicago Society of the 
Institute, the authorities of the University of Chicago, the Classi- 
cal Faculties of the University, the Reynolds and Quadrangle ~ 
Clubs, the Art Institute, and the Field Museum for the hos- 
pitable reception given to the Institute, and for the excellent 
arrangements for the entertainment of the visiting members. 

In addition to the joint session of Friday evening, there were 
four sessions at which addresses .and papers, many of them 
illustrated by the stereopticon, were presented. The abstracts 
of the papers which follow were, with few exceptions, furnished 
by the authors. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 2.30 P.M. 


Professor Harold N. Fowler, Editor-in-chief of this JOURNAL, 
presided. 


1. Professor Jesse Benedict Carter, of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, Roma Quadrata and the Septimontium 
(read by Professor C. H. Moore, of Harvard University). 


The paper was a criticism of the traditional account of the devel- 
opment of early Rome through the successive stages of Roma Qua- 
drata, Septimontium, City of the Four Regions, City of Servius 
Tullius. The conclusion was that, while there are good grounds for 
accepting the Servian City and an earlier, smaller city, which may 
be called the City of the Four Regions, no valid reasons have been 
shown for assuming the previous existence of a Septimontium or of 
a Roma Quadrata. 


This paper will appear in a later number of the JOURNAL. 
2. Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard University, Wotes 
on Arretine Pottery. 


In the Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery, deposited in the 
Fogg Museum of Art at Cambridge, Mass., is a cast of a complete 
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mould recently acquired by Mr. Loeb, on which is represented the 
subject described by Dragendorff (Bonn. Jb. 96, p. 61) as “ Dio- 
nysisches Opfer.” The figures are, in order, a woman and a satyr 
sacrificing a pig, a woman holding an oenochoe and carrying a liknon, 
a satyr carrying a wine-skin and a torch, Silenus with a veiled child 
in his arms, a woman playing a pair of cymbals behind a curtain, 
a woman laying a wreath on an altar, a satyr seated on a rock and 
playing the double flute and the scabellum, and a woman holding an 
oenochoe and a basket of fruits and flowers. The recovery of this 
complete mould seems to show that the subject is to be identified 
as the birth of Dionysus. The child in the arms of Silenus is very 
surely Dionysus himself. The veiling of the child, the sacrifice of 
the pig, the presence of the liknon, the torch, and the woman behind 
the curtain all suggest a connection with mystic ceremonies, and the 
type may perhaps reflect the celebration of the birth of Dionysus at 
the mysteries of the god, such as are attested for Delphi (Plutarch, 
De Iside et Osiride, 35). The original was probably a silver vase 
dating from the Hellenistic period. 

_ The speaker also called attention to the frequent use by the 
Arretine potters of small separate stamps in making the moulds, 
-and to the superiority for photographic reproduction of reddened 
casts, in which burnt siena, in the proportion of 1:8, and a very 
little yellow ochre have been mixed with the plaster. 


3. Dr. Arthur Stoddard Cooley, of Auburndale, Mass., 
Archaeological Notes. 


Views were shown illustrating the recently discovered Odeum of 
Herodes Atticus at Corinth, and at Tiryns the earlier gateway, 
which has been discovered beneath the propylaea during the recent 
German excavations, the newly cleared section of the wall, near 
which was found a deposit of terra-cottas from the Doric temple, 
and the gateway in the west wall of the lower terrace. 

Dérpfeld’s Leucas-Ithaca theory was then briefly presented and 
the principal localities illustrated by means of photographs taken 
last June by the speaker. 


4, Dr. Esther B. Van Deman, of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Rome, Greek Types among the Vestal Statues 
(read by Professor Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University). 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL, 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 9 A.M. 


Professor Frank B. Tarbell, Vice-President of the Institute, 
presided. 


1. Dr. James M. Paton, of Cambridge, Mass., Lindus. 


An account of the chief results of the Danish excavations on the 
Acropolis of indus on Rhodes, illustrated by photographs taken in 
April, 1906. Only discoveries announced in the reports published 
in the Bulletin de Académie royale des Sciences de Danemark, 1903, 
1904, 1905, 1907; were described. 


2. Professor Harry L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University, _ 


A New Italic Divinity. 


A bronze strainer, recently discovered in Etruria and now pre- 
served in the archaeological collection of the Johns Hopkins 
University of Baltimore, contains on its margin the inscription 
SACRO. MATRE~-MVRSINA. A description and discussion of 
the particular type of strainer and an attempt to interpret the name 
of the new goddess formed the contents of the paper, which is pub- 
lished. in full with a plate in the American Journal of Philology, 
XXVIII, 1907, pp. 450-455. 


3. Professor David G. Lyon, of Harvard University, The 
Necropolis of Samieh. 


Samieh is the name of a fine fountain about seven hours by horse 
north of Jerusalem and about two hours east of the Jerusalem- 
Nablus road. It waters a fertile basin, surrounded by mountains, 
through which smaller valleys communicate with the basin. The 
region is bold, and so isolated that it is rarely visited by travellers. 
On the flanks of the hill, from the foot of which the fountain 


springs, are numerous remains of houses of stone, and near the top — 


is a stairway cut in the rock, leading up to what was probably once a 
high place. On either side of the basin, on the border of the culti- 
vated tract, is a cemetery with tombs, all of which are hewn out of 
the rock. 

There are three kinds of tombs. 1. Sunken, rectangular tombs, 
seven or eight feet deep, with a grave hewn out on either side, and 
in some cases at one end. These are covered by very heavy slabs or 
blocks of stone. 2. The ordinary Jewish tombs cut in the face of 
the rock, with a central chamber from which kokim or burial cells 
radiate. 3. Round wells, averaging about four feet in diameter and 
ranging from eight to seventeen feet in depth, with one or more 
burial chambers at the bottom. The chamber connects by a narrow 
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passageway with the well, is roughly dome-shaped, and circular or 
oval in plan, the diameter varying from a few feet to fifteen or more. 
Graves of this class are by far the most numerous, and more than a 
hundred of them were dug out by the peasants last winter. 

The members of the American School in Jerusalem made five 
visits to the site in January—March, 1907, making a study of such 
tombs as the peasants did not fill in again. The well tombs, of 
which not more than two or three specimens have been reported 
elsewhere in Palestine, are the oldest and most important. From 
them came large quantities of pottery (jars, jugs, vases, dishes, and 
lamps) and many objects in bronze (spear-heads, arrow-heads, battle- 
axes, bracelets, pins, etc.). A comparison of this material with 
similar material found in the lower levels of the tells in Palestine 
seems to warrant the conclusion that the well tombs are of Canaanite 
origin. Apparently many other graves remain to be opened. It is 
most desirable that this should be done under competent control. 


4. Professor Paul V. C. Baur, of Yale University, The Exca- 
vations of Griinwedel and Le Coq in Chinese Turkestan. 


The excavations show that Buddhists, Manichaeans, and even 
Christians lived here peaceably side by side as early as the sixth 
century, and that from Turkestan the converts to Buddhism brought 
Gandhara art to China, Korea, and finally to Japan. East Asiatic 
religious art is accordingly not autochthonous, ap is based on 
Graeco-Indian or Gandhara art. | 


5. Dr. David. M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Recent Archaeological Work in Greece. 


This paper, illustrated by twenty-five photographs taken by the 
author last summer, gave first a brief summary of archaeological 
progress throughout all Greek lands and then a more detailed 
account of Corinth, Epidaurus, Sparta, and Dorpfeld’s Pylos. 

1. At Corinth two important discoveries were made in the last 
campaign conducted by the American School under the direction of 
Mr. Hill. The foundations of a circular building, built to replace 
a Greek temple with an apse-like end, have been found, together 
with several architectural fragments. On one of the pieces of the 
entablature is an inscription of early imperial times, giving the 
name of the builder: Babbius Philinus aed(ilis) pontif(ex) s(ua) 
p(ecunia) [ fecit] et idem duumvir p(robavit). Between the fountain 
of Glauce and the theatre was discovered the Odeum, about 80 m. 
in diameter, partly hewn out of the solid rock and partly built of 
opus incertum. It is mentioned by Pausanias, II, 3, 6 (érép ravrqy 
meroinra. tiv Kpyvyv Kal Td KaXovpevoy Didetov) and is referred to by 
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Philostratus, Vit. Soph. II, 1, 9. We now know that treo means 
“beyond” and not “above.” Many inscriptions and four headless 
statues of excellent Roman workmanship were also found. 

2. At Epidaurus, Mr. Cavvadias has reconstructed in the museum 
the architectural fragments of the Tholus, of the Temple of Apollo, 
and of the other Epidaurian buildings. He is also replacing the 
gateways of the theatre. 

3. At Sparta the British excavators have traced the line of the 
city-wall and continued the clearing of the Limnaeum or Temple 
of Artemis Orthia. An interesting deposit of terra-cottas from a 
Heroum situated north of the Temple of Artemis was described. A 
large platform, about 231 m. by 64 m., has been excavated near the 
modern iron bridge over the orate It is probably the altar of 
Lycurgus referred to by Pausanias. The excavations near the 
orchestra of the theatre and on the acropolis above, where the 
temple of Athena Chalcioecus has been located, and at the Roman 
baths were also described and illustrated. 

4. Dérpfeld’s excavations near Kakovatos (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 
pp. vi-xvi, A.J.A. XI, p. 354) in the western Peloponnesus have 
yielded three beehive tombs and a Mycenaean or Achaean palace, of 
which views were shown and the contents described. A Mycenaean 
site with palace and tombs (one especially large and magnificent) 
has certainly been found at exactly the spot where from Strabo we 
should expect Nestor’s Pylos. It is between Samikon (which Berard 
and Dérpfeld formerly identified with Pylos) and Lepreum. LEvery- 
thing fits the Homeric description, which cannot be said of Pylos 
near Sphacteria. But Dérpfeld’s theory lacks the definite and final 
inscriptional proof and periodic connections which scholars desire. 
Dérpfeld has established, however, a most interesting probability, 
even though some will perhaps argue that exact geographical knowl- 
edge must not be expected from Homer. 


6. Professor Harry L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University, 
The Recent Excavations on the Palatine. 

A description illustrated by means of the stereopticon, of the 
excavations of the year 1907 on the Palatine in Rome. The relation 
of the discoveries already made to early Roman history was pointed 
out and their important bearing upon topographical questions, 
especially upon theories of the pomerium and of the Palatine city, 
was discussed. | 


7. Professor Charles H. Weller, of the State eae se of 
Iowa, The Situation of the Agraulion at Athens. 


The ‘testimony of ancient writers shows that the temenos of 


Aglaurus was at the foot of a steep slope of the Acropolis, where 
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the Aglauridae had leaped from the rock. To this the scholiast on 
Demosthenes (XIX, 303; perhaps from Philochorus) adds the 
definite information that it was zapa (epi) ra zporvAau. This location 
is supported by the story of Polyaenus (I, 21,1; ef: Aristotle, ’?A@. zo. 
15) as to the ruse employed by Pisistratus near the propylon and 
the concealment of the Athenians’ arms in the adjacent precinct of 
Aglaurus. It is also borne out by Herodotus, who says (VIII, 53) 
that the Persians ascended éumpoobe dv apd tis dxporodos. Then, 
bethinking himself that this might be interpreted as up the regular 
ascent, he quickly modifies his statement by dmi6e 8¢ rév rvA€éwv Kal 
ms avodov, “but behind the gates and the ascent.” The ipo ris 
Kéexporos Ovyatpds “AyAavpov 1s near this spot. That zpo tis dxpomoXuos 
refers to the western end is also supported by the use of xatavriov 
(ibid. 52) of the Areopagus, meaning “face to face” with the 
Acropolis, and by the story of Antigonus (Hist. Mirab. 12) that 
Athena was bringing a mountain iva épypa mpd THs axpordXews ronon, 
when the western end alone can be meant, as well as by the @ priori 
probability that the main entrance of the Acropolis with its defensive 
outwork and its ornate propylon, the side, too, facing the agora, 
would be considered the front. Euripides’ association of the Aglau- 
rion with the cave of Pan (Jon, 492 ff.) and Pausanias’ association 
of it with the Anaceum (1, 18, 2) confirm the conclusion drawn from 
the other evidence. That is, the temenos of Aglaurus is to be 
located close to the region of the Clepsydra, or the paved area just 
beneath it, and as far’ west as the boundaries of the Pelasgicon 
permit. The current location of the precinct near the centre of the 
north side of the Acropolis proceeds from a wrong understanding of 
Herodotus’ reference to the front of the Acropolis and a consequent 
warping or rejection of other evidence, and assumes gratuitously 
that the temenos was connected with the Pandroseum and that the 
precinct was in part a grotto. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 8 P.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the American Philological 
Association. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, President of the 
American Philological Association, presided. 

The following archaeological papers were presented: 


1. Professor Frank B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, 
The Palm of Victory. , 

The palm branch carried in the hand as a reward and symbol 
of victory is unknown in Greek literature and art down to about the 


end of the fifth century p.c. It then begins to appear at a number 
of places and soon becomes general. In the absence of any literary 
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evidence bearing directly on the matter, the most plausible conjecture 
would connect its introduction with the establishment of the Delian 
games in 426 B.c. That crowns of victory were commonly made of 
palm, as asserted in the received text of Pausanias, VIII, 48, 2, isa. 
mistake. 


The paper will be published in full in Classical Philology. 


2. Professor George F. Moore, of Harvard University, Ara- 
maic Papyri recently Found at Assuan. 


Aramaic papyri lately found at Assuan show that there was a 
Jewish community at Syene and on the neighboring island of Ele- — 
phantine in the fifth century B.c. These Jews, who were apparently 
in considerable numbers, belonged, at least in part, to a military 
colony established there by the Persians as a frontier garrison. 
The Jewish settlement was, however, older than the Persian con- 
quest; its temple had been built under the native Egyptian kings. 
This evidence confirms the references in the prophets to Jewish 
communities in Upper Egypt (Jer. xliv; Isa. xi, 11; perhaps 
Isa. xlix, 12). The author of the Epistle of Aristeas speaks inci- 
dentally of numbers of Jews who came into Egypt with Cambyses, 
and others who at an earlier time had fought in the Nubian cam- 
paign of Psammetichus, about 590 B.c. : 

The papyri first found are legal instruments, dealing with the 
transfer of real estate, dower and marriage settlements, the division 
of inheritance, settlement of law-suits, and the like, and come from 
a single family in three generations, between 470 and 410 B.c. 
They are drawn up by professional scribes or notaries in set legal 
phraseology, and are exactly dated by the years of the reigning 
Persian king, the month and day being given according to both the 
Syrian and Egyptian calendars. 

More recent discoveries by the German explorers include two 
copies (one intact, the other mutilated) of a petition, dated in 408 B.c., 
from the priests and the community of the Jews in Elephantine to 
Bagohi (Bagoas), the Persian governor of Judaea, asking him to use 
his influence with the satrap of Egypt to get them permission to 
rebuild their temple in Elephantine, which, three years before, dur- 
ing the satrap’s absence from Egypt, had been destroyed by the 
Persian governor in Elephantine, at the instigation of the Egyptian 
priests of the God Chnum, and its treasures plundered. From the 
description of the temple it appears that it was a building of some 
pretensions, [its court] having five portals of cut stones, and [the 
naos] being roofed with cedar. 

The petitioners recite that they had previously appealed both to 
Bagoas and to Johanan, the high priest in Jerusalem, and his col- 
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leagues, but received no reply. They inform Bagoas that they are 
now writing also to Delaiah and Shelemiah, sons of Sanballat, the 
governor of Samaria. Sanballat is known to us as the adversary 
_of Nehemiah; Bagoas (Bagoses) and Johanan from Josephus 
(Ant. xi, 7); the persons named in the petition thus belong to the 
generation after Nehemiah. A third papyrus contains a minute or 
protocol of the answer of Bagoas and Delaiah to the petition, asking 
Arsames, the satrap of Egypt, to permit the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple at Elephantine and the reéstablishment of sacrifice. It is hardly 
probable that the temple was restored at this time, for before the 
end of the year the rule of the Persians in Egypt was brought to an 
end, and it was more than half a century before they recovered the 
country. 

That the Jews in Elephantine had a temple of their own, with a 
priesthood and regular sacrifices, — “oblations, incense, and burnt 
offerings,’ —is of considerable moment, in view of the common 
assumption that in that age Jerusalem was regarded as the only 
place of legitimate sacrifice. The name of the God of the Jews 
is written both in the deeds and in the petition, Jdéhu or Jého, a 
regular reduction of the form Jahveh found in the Bible. The Jews 
of Elephantine seem to have made no scruple of pronouncing this 
name; they take an oath in court by Jaho in a process with a for- 
ejgner. The Greeks, who write the name of the God of the Jews 
"Idw, doubtless heard it in this form, Jaho. 


3. Mr. Edgar L. Hewett, of Washington, Director of Ameri- 
can Antiquities, Culture-Areas on the American Continent. 

A description with illustrations of the more important remains of 
early civilizations in the southwestern part of the United States, 


in Mexico, and in Central America, with special reference to the 
possible work of the Institute in American Archaeology. 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 30. 9 A.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the American Philological 
Association. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, President of the 
American Philological Association, presided. 

The following archaeological papers were presented: 


1. Professor George H. Allen, of the University of Cincin- 
nati, The So-called Praetorium in the Roman Legionary Camp 
at Lambaesis. 


By way of introduction Roman military fortified places are divided 
into three classes, as follows: 
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1. Castra, camps intended for occupation during a very brief 
period, such as those described by Polybius and Hyginus. 

2. Hiberna, camps intended for a very much longer period of em- 
ployment, like the winter quarters of Caesar’s legions in Gaul or the . 
permanent legionary fortresses of the time of the Empire. 

3. Castella, smaller permanent forts for the auxiliary troops to 
whom the immediate protection of the boundaries was entrusted. 

The distribution of space in all these was determined by two prin- 
cipal roads, one of which intersected the enclosed area from side to 
side, while the other, starting at the centre of the first, extended at- 
right angles to it, as far as the front of the fortress. In the perma- 
nent hiberna and castella a central space adjoining the via principalis, 
which crossed the camp, was reserved for the administrative head- 
quarters, a building consisting of one or two open courts with adjoin- 
ing chambers or halls. These central structures are improperly 
called praetoria. : 

The so-called praetorium at Lambaesis consists of four walls, en- 
closing a space 23.30 m. x 30.60 m., and appearing from the outside 
as facades with effective architectural adornment. Cagnat inter- 
prets this structure as the atrium or fore court of the central admin- 
istrative building. But his view is inadmissible, because the outward 
appearance of the walls shows that it was not confined by rooms like 
the atria, and because the building covers the central section of the 
via principalis, including the point where it is joined by the via prae- 
toria, the other main road. The central buildings always occupy a 
position directly back of the via principalis, never projecting beyond 
its margin. , 

But we learn from literary evidence that the central portion of the 
via principalis was used for assemblies of the soldiers, and in many 
of the castella the remains of large buildings resembling halls have 
been found occupying this site. These are undoubtedly the basilicae 
to which Vegetius alludes. The relative position of the so-called 
praetorium at Lambaesis is identical with that of these basilicae ; 
and, as further proof of this new interpretation of the building, 
attention may be directed to the remains adjoining it at the rear, 
which represent, in all probability, the real atrium of the central 
building with the surrounding portico and chambers. 

The conclusion that the so-called praetortwm at Lambaesis is a 
basilica is of special importance, since this is the only example of 
such a structure in one of the legionary hiberna in the customary 
position in front of the central building. 


2. Professor Henry A. Sanders of the University of Michi- 
gan, Greek Manuscripts from Egypt, m the Possession of Mr. 
Charles L. Freer. 
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An abstract of this paper is published on pages 49-55 of the 
present number of the JOURNAL. 


3. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Director of the Cretan Exploration 
Fund, Harly Temples of Ephesus. 


A full account, with many illustrations, of the excavations on the 
site of the Artemisium at Ephesus, conducted by Mr. Hogarth for 
the British Museum (A.J. A. X, p. 99), with special reference to the 
remains of the sixth-century temple, and to the foundation deposit 
and other objects from the first temple. 


The following members of the Institute were in attendance 
at the General Meeting : 


Of the Baltimore Society : 


Dr. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University; Professor 
Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University. 


Of the Boston Society : 


Professor George H. Chase, Harvard University; Dr. A.S. Cooley, 
Auburndale; Professor Charles H. Forbes, Andover; Professor W. 
D. Hadzsits, Smith College; Professor W. F. Harris, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Professor David G. Lyon, Harvard University; Professor 
Clifford H. Moore, Harvard University; Professor George F. Moore, 
Harvard University; Dr. J. M. Paton, Cambridge; Dr. Charles 
Peabody, Cambridge; Dr. A. 8. Pease, Harvard University; Pro- 
fessor J. H. Ropes, Harvard University; Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, 
Harvard University. 


Of the Chicago Society : 


Professor F. F. Abbott, University of Chicago; Professor Grove 
E. Barber, University of Nebraska; Professor Demarchus C. Brown, 
Butler College; Professor J. R. Jewett, University of Chicago; 
Professor G. J. Laing, University of Chicago; Mr. Martin A. Ryer- 
son, Chicago; Professor: John A. Scott, Northwestern University ; 
Professor Paul Shorey, University of Chicago; Professor F. B. 
Tarbell, University of Chicago; Professor George A. Williams, 
Kalamazoo College. 


Of the Cincinnati Society : 


Professor G. H. Allen, University of Cincinnati; Professor J. E. 
Harry, University of Cincinnati. 
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Of the Cleveland Society : 

Professor Harold N. Fowler, Western Reserve University; Pro- 
fessor Samuel B. Platner, Western Reserve University. 

Of the Colorado Society : 

Mr. Edgar L. Hewett, Washington, D.C. 


Of the Connecticut Society : 

Professor Paul V. C. Baur, Yale University; Professor George D. 
Kellogg, Princeton University; Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Trinity 
College; Professor Charles C. Torrey, Yale University. 

Of the Detroit Society : 

Professor Walter Dennison, University of Michigan; Professor 
F. W. Kelsey, University of Michigan ; Professor Henry A. Sanders, 
University of Michigan. 

Of the Iowa Society : 


Professor C. K. Chase, Earlham College; Professor W. S. Eber- 
sole, Cornell College; Professor F. O. Norton, Drake University ; 
Mr. Edward K. Putnam, Davenport; Professor Charles N. Smiley, 
Iowa College; Professor Frank De W. Washburn, University of 
Iowa; Professor Charles H. Weller, University of Iowa. 

Of the Kansas City Society : | 

Professor A. M. Wilcox, University of Kansas. 


Of the New York Society : 


Professor Allan Marquand, Princeton University ; Professor J. 
Leverett Moore, Vassar College; Professor Andrew F. West, Prince- 


ton University. 

Of the Pennsylvania Society : 

Professor William N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania. 

Of the St. Louis Society : 

Professor F. W. Shipley, Washington University; Mr. J. M. 
Wulfing, St. Louis. 

Of the San Francisco Society : 

Professor H. R. Fairclough, Stanford University. 
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Of the Southwest Society : 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D.C. 


Of the Utah Society : 
Professor Byron Cummings, University of Utah: 


Of the Washington Society : 


Professor Mitchell Carroll, George Washington University ; Pro- 
fessor Thomas Fitz-Hugh, University of Virginia. 


Of the Wisconsin Society : 


Professor A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin; Professor M. 8. 
Slaughter, University of Wisconsin; Professor C. F. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Mr. Henry L. Ward, Public Museum of the City 
of Milwaukee; Professor Ellsworth D. Wright, Lawrence University. 


The sessions were attended also by many members of the 
Philological Association, of the Managing Committees of the 
Schools at Athens, in Rome, and in Palestine, by former mem- 
bers of the Schools, by members of the Faculty of the Univer-_ 
sity of Chicago, and by others, — not members of the Institute. 


The next General Meeting of the Institute will be held at 
the University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, upon invitation 
OP ine Uliiversity, on December 28, 29, and 30, 1908. The 
annual meeting of the American Philological Association will 
be held in conjunction with the meeting of the Institute. 


The death of Professor Seymour, who was, until December 
30, President of the Institute, took place December 31. 

At a meeting of officers of the Archaeological Institute of 
America and Secretaries of its Affiliated Societies, held at the 
University of Chicago on the afternoon of December 31, 1907, 
the following resolutions were adopted : — 


Whereas, death has taken from us our companion and friend, 
Professor Thomas Day Seymour, who was for so many years an 
active member of the Institute, and so recently its President, 

Be it resolved: That we, the officers and members of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, hereby express our profound sorrow at 
the loss of one on whose wise counsels we had so long been wont to 
depend, and whose personal qualities had so endeared him to us all; 

That we put on record our appreciation of the great service which 
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he rendered to the cause of archaeological studies, and, in particular, 
to our Institute, of which he was the executive officer during the last 
years of his life, and to whose interests he gave himself with such 
untiring devotion ; 

That we express to his family our heartfelt sympathy with them 
in their bereavement ; 

That these resolutions be incorporated in the records of the Insti- 
tute, and that copies be sent to Professor Seymour’s family and to 
the press. 

CHARLES C. TORREY, 
H. R. Farroiovuen, +; Committee. 
Epe@ar L. HEWETT, | 
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NEWS OF THE INSTITUTE 


At the Annual Meeting of the Council of the Institute, held 
in Chicago, December 30, 1907, the following officers were 
elected : 

President 
Professor Francis W. KELseEy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Honorary Presidents 


Professor CHARLES Exviot Norton, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. Setu Low, 30, East 64th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Professor JoHN WiLiIAMs WuiteE, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
* Professor THomaAs Day Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. Cuartes P. Bownirtcnu, 28, State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Professor ALLAN MARQUAND, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Professor GrEorGrE F. Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Epwarp Rosrinson, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N.Y. 
Professor Frank B. TARBELL, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary 


Professor MircHeLt Carroii, George Washington University, Washington, 
18 Oe 
Associate Secretaries 


Professor GEorGE H. Cuasz, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor F. W. SuipLey, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Professor H. R. FarrctouGn, Stanford University, Cal. 
Recorder 
Professor Witt1AM N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer 
Mr. WILtIAM SLOANE, 884, Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
Professor Harotp N. Fow ter, 2033, Cornell Road, S.E., Cleveland, O. 


* Deceased. 
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Managing Editor of the Journal 
Dr. James M. Paton, 65, Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Additional Members of the Executive Committee 
Professor Wittiam F. Harris, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Professor ALFRED M. Tozzer, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
President B. I. WHEELER, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


The following were elected Foreign Honorary Members: Mr. Davin G. 
Hocarru, Director of the Cretan Exploration Fund, Professor CurisTIAN 
Hiitsen, Second Secretary of the Imperial German Archaeological Institute 
in Rome, and Professor AuGust Mau, of the Imperial German Archaeological 
Institute in Rome. 


THE SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens was celebrated, November 23, 1907, by a dinner 
at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, which was attended by sixty-six persons. 
Professor W. W. Goodwin, the first Director of the School, presided, and 
told of the opening of the School. Other speakers were Professor J. R. 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Managing Committee, Professor T. I). Seymour, 
President of the Archaeological Institute, Professor William M. Sloane, ot 
the Board of Trustees, Professor J. H. Wright, Annual Professor at the 
School, 1906-1907, and Professor R. B. Richardson, Director of the School, 
1893-1903. 

The anniversary was also celebrated at Athens by a diuner given by Mr. 
Hill, the Director, on January 17, 1908, at which were present H.R.H. the 
Crown Prince as President of the Greek Archaeological Society, the General 
Ephor of Antiquities, Mr. Cavvadias, the Curator of the Numismatic 
Cabinet, Mr. Svoronos, the Directors of the foreign schools, and a few others. 
On January 21, Mr. Hill entertained at luncheon the Greek Ephors of An-” 
tiquities and Professors Mistriotes, Lambros, and Hatzidakis of the Univer- 
sity of Athens. 

Two open meetings have been held at the School this winter, with the 
following programmes : 


January 10. B.H. Hill: Excavations at Corinth in 1907. 
L. D. Caskey: The “ Metopon” in the Erechtheum. 
February 7. E. B. Clapp : Thomas Day Seymour. 
H. D. Wood: The Roofing of the West Wings of the 
Propylaea. 
B. H. Hill: The Projected Northeast Hall of the 
Propylaea. . 


1907 
July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS°* 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


JAMES M. Paton, Hditor 
65, Sparks St., Cambridge, Mass. 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERNATIONAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONGRESS. — The 
committee in charge of the programme of the International Archaeological 
Congress at Cairo in 1909, has decided to avoid minute subdivisions, and 
to arrange the work in six groups: Pre-classical Archaeology, Classical 
Archaeology, Papyrology, Christian Archaeology, Numismatics and Geogra- 
phy, Byzantine Archaeology. (Nation, Sept. 12, 1907.) 

BIRMAH.— Excavations at Prome.—In FR. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 193- 
225 (4 pls.; 24 figs.), General pz BryYLI£ describes the ruins of Prome, 
where he carried on excavations in January, 1907. The old Prome was 
founded in the sixth century a.p., and was destroyed in the eleventh 
century. Its existing ruins consist of stupas, three Buddhist chapels, and 
several Buddhist reliefs. The place was never a splendid city, but rather 
an agglomeration of settlements, with temples of modest dimensions, and 
houses built of poor materials. Northern Buddhism played an important 
réle here, The same material is published in Prome et Samara, voyage 
archeologique en Bormanie et en Mesopotamie, par GENERAL L. DE BERYLIE 
[Publications de la société francaise des fouilles archéologiques, I], Paris, 
1907, Leroux, pp. 77-110. 

MALTA.— A Necropolis of the Bronze Age. — At a recent meeting 
of the Anthropological Society at Munich Dr. ALBERT Mayr described the 
recent discoveries of prehistoric remains in Malta. Among these the most 
important was a subterranean necropolis, which both in its architecture and 
in its contents shows close connections with the well-known shrines. The 
potsherds, terra-cotta and stone figurines, and amulets which were found in. 
it all belong to an early period of the bronze age. This prehistoric civiliza- 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Paton, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Miss Mary H. Buckincuam, Mr. Haroup R. Hasrinas, Professor ELMER T. 
MERRILL, Professor FRANK G. Moore, Mr. CHARLES R. Morey, Professor LEwis B. 
Paton, Dr. A. S. PEAsk&, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouURNAL material published 
after January 1, 1908. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 138, 139. 
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tion, which has a distinct character of its own, seems to have been strongly 
influenced by Sicily, and there is interesting evidence of relations with 
Crete. (Nation, Dec. 12, 1907.) 

NECROLOGY.— Karl Aldenhoven.— The death of Professor Karl 
Aldenhoven in his sixty-seventh year is announced from Cologne. Forced 
by political reasons to leave his native Holstein in the early sixties, he took 
a place as a classical master at Gotha; but his chief interest lay in the direc- 
tion of art. In 1890 he was appointed Director of the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum at Cologne, which he thoroughly reorganized. He drew attention 
to the significance of the Cologne school of painters, and his most important 
work is Geschichte der Kilner Malerschule. (Athen. Oct. 5, 1907.) 

J. Romilly Allen.— The death of John Romilly Allen, editor of The 
Reliquary, occurred on July 6, 1907. He was Rhind Lecturer in Archaeology 
at Edinburgh in 1886, and Yates Lecturer at University College, London, 
in 1898. Among his works were Christian Symbolism in Great Britain 
(1887), Monumental History of the Early British Church (1889), Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland (1903), and Celtie Art in Pagan and 
Christian Times (1904). (Athen. July 18,1907; Relig. XIII, 1907, p. 278.) 

Sophus Bugge. — The death of the Norwegian, Sophus Bugge, removes 
a scholar distinguished in more than one field. At the age of eighteen 
(1853), he sent to Kuhn’s Zeitschrift his first articles on Oscan and Umbrian 
inscriptions, and almost at the same time began to write on Scandinavian 
mythology. His writings in these two and related fields have been many 
and important. (M. Breau, R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 162.) 

Georges Cousin. — Georges Cousin was born at Paris, August 4, 1860, 
and died at Nancy, May 20, 1907. He was a member of the Ecole 
d’ A thenes, 1883-1886, during which period he made many journeys and pub- 
lished many inscriptions. In 1886 he was made maitre de conference de 
grammaire at Nancy, where he was adjunct-professor at the time of his 
death. After a few years he resumed his travels, and his Latin thesis, on a 
subject of ancient geography, was followed in 1906 by his great work Etudes 
de géographie ancienne. A work on Caria was projected and begun. (A. 
Martin, R. Arch. 1X, 1907, p. 465 f.) 

Félix Bienaimé Feuardent. — Félix Bienaimé Feuardent, who died 
August 4, 1907, was born at Cherbourg, April 28, 1819. In 1860 he became 
a partner of the late Camille Rollin, and for many years Rollin & Feuardent 
have been the best known antiquaries in Paris. M. Feuardent wrote many 
articles on coins as well as sale catalogues. (S. R. R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 328.) 

Aristote Fontrier. — Aristote Fontrier, who died at Smyrna, September 
9, 1907, was a descendant of a Huguenot family, which had fled to Naxos 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Born at Smyrna in 1835 he 
early became interested in history and archaeology, and while a successful 
merchant, found opportunity to do much for his favorite studies. His 
numerous writings, published in many journals, including the BuBAOyKxn 
THs EvayyeArcns SyxoAyjs, the B. C. H., and the R. Et. Anc., were chiefly 
upon subjects connected with the epigraphy and topography of Ionia. (G. 
Rapet, R. Et. Anc. IX, 1907, pp. 376-380 ; fig.) Senet 

Edouard Fourdrignier.— Edouard Fourdrignier, who died at Paris, 
September 30, 1907, aged sixty-five years, had the good fortune to discover, 
in 1875, a Gallic tomb, that of the Gorge Meillet (Sommetourbe), now in 
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the museum at Saint-Germain. From that time he was especially interested 
in the archaeology of the second iron age in Gaul, and published numerous 
articles on this subject. (S. R. R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 328.) 

Adolf Furtwangler. — Classical Archaeology has suffered a heavy loss 
in the death of Adolf Furtwangler at Athens on October 11, 1907. He was 
born at Freiburg in Breisgau in 1853, studied at Leipzig and at Munich 
under Brunn, and took part in the excavations at Olympia, where the study 
of the bronzes was assigned to him. A 
preliminary report (Abh. Berl. Akad. 1879) 
was followed by the definitive publication 
in Olympia, Vol. IV, Die Bronzen (1890) 
with its clear presentation of the geomet- 
ric and early oriental periods of Greek 
art. His publication with Loeschcke of 
_ the Mycenaean vases first showed the 
character and development of Mycenaean 
art. In 1881 he was appointed to a posi- 
tion in the Berlin Museum, and in 1894 
he succeeded Heinrich Brunn as professor, 
and also as curator of most of the collec- 
tions of antiquities at Munich. His 
energy and endurance were extraordinary, 
and were combined with remarkable keen- 
ness of observation and a tenacious mem- 
ory. He had travelled widely, and few 
scholars had his knowledge of the museums of Europe. He did not confine 
his studies to any single branch of classical archaeology, but in his numer- 
ous publications steadily sought to present all the vast and ever-increasing 
material in its historical relations. In addition to the works already men- 
tioned he was the author of Die Sammlung Sabouroff (1883-87), Beschreibung 
der Vasensammlung zu Berlin (1885), Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plastik 
(1893; English translation, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, 1895), Beschrei- 
bung der geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium zu Berlin (1896), Die Sammlung 
Somzée (1897), Die antiken Gemmen (1900), Griechische Vasenmalerei (with 
Reichhold, 1900—), Aigina (1906), and many other shorter but scarcely less 
important studies. He wrote largely and often in haste, so that his writ- 
ings frequently show changes in his views, while his interpretations and 
theories are often of doubtful value; his statements of fact, however, are 
noteworthy for their thoroughness and accuracy. Among the discussions 
of his life and works are: F. Srupniczka, Jb. Kl. Alt. X XI, 1908, pp. 1-6 
(2 pls.; fig.); P. Garpner, Cl. R. XXI, 1907, pp. 251-253; Times, Oct. 15, 
1907; H. Buxir, Allg. Ztg. 1907, Beilage, Nos. 188-189; W. Rrezier, Miin. 
Jb. Bild. K. 1907, ii, pp. vii-xi; S. Rernacu, R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 326 f.; 
Chron. Arts, 1907, pp. 309, 319; E. von Macn, Rec. Past, V1, 1907, pp. 
317-318. 

Minton Warren.— At Cambridge, Mass., on the 26th of November, 
1907, occurred the death of Minton Warren, Pope Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University. He was born at Pawtucket, R.I., January 29, 1850, 
and graduated at Tufts College in 1870. In 1871-72 he studied in the 
graduate department of Yale College. After teaching for four years at 





Figure 1.— Apo_tF FuRTWANGLER. 
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Medford and Waltham, Mass., he studied at Leipzig, Bonn, and Strassburg, 
where he obtained the degree of Ph.D. in 1879, with a dissertation ‘On the 
Enclitic ne in Early Latin’ (American Journal of Philology, 1881). He 
was appointed as Associate at Johns Hopkins University, where he became 
Associate Professor in 1882 and Professor in 1892. In 1899 he was called 
to Harvard University. He received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Tufts College (1899), Columbia University (1900), and the University of 
Wisconsin (1902). In 1896-97 he was director of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, and was chairman of the Managing Committee 
of the School in 1899-1900. He was president of the American Philological 
Association in 1897-98. His work lay chiefly in the field of Latin linguis- 
ties and literature, more especially in lexicography, the comic poets, and 
epigraphy. He wrote no books, but made valuable contributions to the 
American Journal of Philology, the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, and this JOURNAL. 
He was especially successful as a teacher of advanced students, and many 
of our younger Latinists are proud to call themselves his pupils. As aman 
he was distinguished for his kindness, his humor, and his high appreciation 
of the claims of friendship. 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 


Tam cari capitis ? (HO Naty 


Theodore Francis Wright. — The Rev. Theodore Francis Wright, dean 
of the New Church Theological School of Cambridge, Mass., died Novem- 
ber 13, on his way to Egypt. He was born in Dorchester, Mass., in 1845, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1866, and then entered the New Church 
Theological School, at Waltham. He was ordained to the Swedenborgian 
ministry in 1869, and after twenty years became dean of the school at 
Cambridge. Dr. Wright was prominent in archaeological studies; was 
authorized lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and its honorary 
general secretary for the United States; a member of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, of the American Oriental Society, and of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. (ation, Nov. 28, 1907.) 


EGYPT 


EXCAVATIONS IN 1906.—-In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 154-162 (fig.), 
F. Zucker gives a summary of work in Egypt in 1906, chiefly with refer- 
ence to the Graeco-Roman period. Only discoveries not already reported 
in this JourNAL are here noted. At Blephantine the French found a 
necropolis of rams, the sacred animal of Chnum, the great local god. The 
Germans cleared a considerable part of the ancient city, finding many 
houses of sun-dried bricks with barrel vaults of the same material. A street 
was opened, having on the south side the fine wall of the temple of Alex- 
ander. Many papyri were found, chiefly demotic, though about fifteen con- 
tain important Aramaic texts. None were in Greek. At Abusir-el-Malaq 
the prehistoric cemetery was further cleared, and a later one partly ex- 
cavated. In the Delta, Dr. Breccia found in the Ptolemaic cemetery, east 
of Alexandria, many painted stelae, and vases with a black glaze and poly- 
chrome decorations. The necropolis west of Alexandria has been largely 
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destroyed, but so far as possible records of the graves were first made. At 
Tuch-el-Qaramus, Edgar has found more gold and silver ornaments and 
vessels as well as coins of Alexander the Great and his son. In Arch. Anz. 
1907, cols. 357-371 (9 figs.), O. RuBENSOHN describes a bronze statuette of 
~a youthful warrior, and a fine silver cup decorated with a relief represent- 
ing Dionysus and his followers in battle; both pieces belonged in February, 
1907, to G. Dattari in Cairo. He also notices briefly the best pieces from a 
collection of about sixty plaster models for the decoration of silver vessels, 
from Mit Rahine (Memphis). They date, apparently, from the early 
Ptolemaic period, and include heads of Athena, portraits of the Ptolemies, 
Europa, and decorative patterns. They have been given by the Consul Peli- 
zaeus with the rest of his collection to the Roman Museum at Hildesheim. 

ABYDOS.— Excavations in 1907.— The excavations of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool at Abydos yielded partly objects of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth dynasties, including a curious statuette of a woman and child, and 
porcelain figures of monkeys which are perhaps unique. From Ptolemaic 
and Roman times are a collection of mumimied hawks and a curious series 
of stelae, which represent the dead offering to Osiris, but show a remarkable 
modification as the figure of Osiris passes to a mummy in bandages, and 
then to a mass of leaves bound with ribbons, while the worshipper from a 
kneeling figure in profile becomes a portrait in full-face, and then is repre- 
sented with a halo. (Nation, Oct. 31, 1907; Athen. July 20, 1907.) 

ALEXANDRIA.— Conclusion of German Excavations. — After 
more than three years of work, Professor Schreiber has concluded his execa- 
vations at Alexandria. They have yielded many products of Alexandrian 
art, showing a peculiar mixture of Greek and Egyptian styles, and also 
examples of older Egyptian work, and some Coptic fabrics. The objects 
were presented by Herr Sieglin to the King of Wiirtemberg, who in turn 
has given them to the state collection of antiquities. (Woch. kl. Phil. 1907, 
cols 781-82, from Voss. Ztq.) 

An Ivory Statuette of Dionysus. —In Le Musce, IV, 1907, p. 259 (pl.), 
H. SampBon publishes an ivory statuette, 0.40 m. high, representing appar- 
ently Dionysus leaning against a smaller figure. The feet and the support- 
ing figure are missing. It is a fine work of late Alexandrian art. 

A Jewish Cemetery.-—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 234-2438 (2 figs.), 
C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU publishes four inscriptions, two Greek and two 
Aramaic, found by Dr. Breccia in the great necropolis northeast of 
Alexandria. The characters of the latter resemble those on the ostraca of 
the Persian period, but cannot well be earlier than the time of Ptolemy I. 
The discovery is of importance as showing the location of the cemetery of 
the Jewish colony in Alexandria. Jbid. pp. 375-880 (2 figs.), the same 
writer reports two more inscriptions, one Greek, the other Aramaic. The 
text of both is uncertain. 

DEIR EL-BAHARI. — Exhibition of Sculptures. — The exhibition 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund in July, 1907, was almost confined to 
sculptures from the temple of Mentuhotep and its neighboring tombs. The 
work shows strength and delicacy in its relief, and remarkable freshness of 
color. The portraits of Queen Aashait and her husband indicate that the 
atef crown was made of basket-work painted white and decorated with gold 
and ostrich feathers. (Athen. July 20, 1907.) 
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ELEPHANTINE.—The French Excavations.— The Boston Tran- 
script, Nov. 9, 1907, publishes from Le Temps, Oct. 29, 1907 (also R. Arch. X, 
1907, pp. 432-439) the account by C. CLeERMonT-GANNEAU of the French 
campaign at Elephantine. He gives a narrative of the reasons which led 
him to search for Jewish remains at this place, and describes the papyri 
recently published at Berlin (supra, p. 70). The excavators found some 
good stelae, two fine diorite statues of Thothmes III, and the sanctuary of 
Chnum, but only at the end of the season was the ghetto reached, and a 
number of Aramaic ostraca secured. Work is to continue in the hope of 
- finding the temple of Jehovah. See also S. D. Nation, Nov. 14, 1907. 

LISHT. — Excavations of the Metropolitan Museum. —In B. 
Metr. Mus. I, 1907, pp. 161-169 (8 figs.), A. M. Lyrucor continues his 
report of the excavations at Lisht (A.J.A. XI, p. 344) by describing the 
work in the cemetery, which contained tombs of the twelfth dynasty. Most 
of them had been plundered in ancient times. One tomb—that of a lady 
named Senbtes— was almost untouched. In the outer chamber were 108 
pieces of pottery, mostly tiny models. In the outer coffin were several 
staves and a ceremonial whip, while in the innermost coffin were many 
ornaments of gold, silver, carnelian, beryl, and ivory. The body had been 
embalmed, and furnishes the first clear case of complete mummification 
before the eighteenth dynasty. The excavations threw much light on 
tomb-construction of this period, and also yielded many other examples of 
Egyptian art. 

NUBIA. — Monuments of Amenhotep IV. — Letters from J. H. 
BreAsTeD in Am. Ant. XXIX, 1907, pp. 241-242, report that in the temple 
of Tirhakah, at Barkal in Nubia, is a representation of the king worship- 
ping “ Amon of Gem-Aton,” which may indicate that near this point was 
the city of Gem-Aton, founded by the heretic Amenhotep IV. In the tem- 
ple of Sese, opposite Dulgo, the reliefs of Seti I on the columns have been 
cut over obliterated reliefs of Amenhotep IV worshipping the solar disc. 
The disc is plainly visible, and the peculiar features of the king can be 
traced. 

SIDI-GABER. — Greek Inscriptions. —In Cl. Phil. II, pp. 277-280, 
K. J. GoopsreED describes three Greek inscriptions in the Field Museum, 
which were presented by Mr. S. L. James, and probably come from Sidi- 
Gaber, between Alexandria and Ramleh. One is the epitaph of a certain 
Cleopatra, and was formerly exhibited in connection with the reputed 
grave of the famous Cleopatra at Sidi-Gaber. In the same collection, 
probably from Rome, is a brickstamp, a duplicate of C.I.L. XV, i, 169 a. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


THE GERMAN EXCAVATIONS. — At Babylon the west wall 
of the southern citadel is being cleared, and many inscribed bricks have 
been found. At Assur, Andrae has found the house of Assur, erected for 
the New Year’s festival by King Sanherib, after the destruction of Babylon 
in 689 B.c. It was situated in an artificial garden. An inscription shows 
that the king piled earth from Babylon at the gate to show that Assur had 
dethroned Marduk as the mightiest god. (Berl. phil. W. 1907, cols. 1279- 
1280, from Mit. Or. Ges. No. 33.) 
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BABYLON.— A New King. —In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 462-467, A. 
UNGNaD reports the name of a certain Bel-shimani who reigned for a 
short time over Babylon as a rebel against Darius. 

ES-SALIHiYEH. — A Greek Inscription. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 598-603, L. JALABERT publishes a Greek inscription from Es-Salihiyeh 
on the Euphrates. It seems to be dated in 175-6 a.v., and was set up by 
a certain Lysias, who was tov mp(wTwv) Kal mp(oTiywpéevwv) h(fAwv) Kat 
Tov TwpaTop(vAdkwv), apparently under the Arsacide king, Volagases III. 

HARNA.—A Marriage Contract. —In Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. X XIX, 
1907, pp. 177-184, C. H. W. Jouns publishes a cuneiform tablet containing 
a marriage contract, which is closely similar to one published by Thureau- 
Dangin, that came from the kingdom of Harna on the upper waters of the 
Habur River. The document is interesting as being written in Babylonian, 
although coming from a foreign country. It belongs to the period of the 
first dynasty of Babylon. 

SUSA.— Progress of the Excavations. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp- 397-415 (7 figs.), J. DE MorGan describes the French excavations at Susa 
in 1906-07. The discoveries include a number of epigraphic documents, 





Figure 2.—StTaTvueEtTTe oF MANISTUSU. Figure 3.— VASE FROM SUSA. 


including proto-Elamitic tablets and a genealogical list of Anzanite kings 
of Elam. The most important sculpture seems to be an alabaster statuette 
of King ManiStusu (Fig. 2) of the fortieth century B.c., with an inscription 
in very early characters. The deepest level (25 m.) yielded a mass of very 
early pottery (Fig. 3), with decorations in a sort of varnish resembling the 
later perfected technique of the Mediterranean vases. It is argued that 
this pottery is indigenous, and precedes the Semitic occupation of Elam. 
The inscription on the statuette of ManiStusu is discussed (pp. 413-415) by 
V. ScHEIL. 

A Greek Vase. — J. pE MoraGan has discovered at Susa a fragment of 
a large black-figured amphora with a representation of fighting hoplites. 
It is Attic or Ionian work of the sixth century. (E. Portier, C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1907, p. 248.) 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. —In Mel. Fac. Or. lf 
1907, pp. 265-820 (2 pls.; fig.), L. JALABERT continues his publication of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions from Syria (A.J. A. XI, p. 80), adding sixty-five 
texts, of which twelve are in Latin. No. 621s a Latin dedication in honor 
of Julian, from Beyrout. No. 68 mentions Oeds Aevxobéas PayAds teporapiat. 
It comes from Rahle on the slopes of Hermon. No. 76 in Latin, from Fer- 
zol, is the first dedication to Apollo and Diana found in Syria. Nos. 78 
and 79 are two milestones of the road from Heliopolis to Emesa, and thence 
to the sea. No. 99, from a tomb, is an elegiac distich made up from the 
Anthology. Under No. 106 are collected a number of names from cippi 
from Sidon. The traces of the cult of Serapis in Syria are collected on 
pp. 807-3812, where eight monuments are noted. In conclusion (pp. 316- 
320) asingular epigraphic manuscript is described. It 1s an Arabic account, 
by the son of a Greek Melchite priest, of the inscriptions which he had 
copied in and around Homs, and was completed in July, 1862. There are 
103 ancient Greek inscriptions, but the copies are so inexact —the author 
did not understand Greek — that they are nearly useless. 

In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 447-455 (fig.), F. Cumont publishes two 
Greek inscriptions from Northern Syria. The first, from Kiliz (Ciliza), 
is on a relief representing a priest of Bel sacrificing to his god, and contains 
a dedication by the priest, his wife, and sons who bear Latin, Greek, and 
Semitic names. The monument could belong to the first century a.p. 
The second inscription, from Cyrrhus, marks the boundary of the asylum 
(xatapvytov) of St. Dionysius, established by order of the Emperor Ana- 
stasius, ca. 500 A.D. It is noteworthy that it is at this period and in Syria 
that the apocryphal works attributed to St. Dionysius, the Areopagite, were 
composed. 

AN ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 
608-611, Mr. PoGNnon reports the discovery in Syria of an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion on four fragments of a stele set up by Zakir, king of Hama, to record 
his victory over a confederacy of kings among whom was Bar-Hadad son of 
Hazael, king of Aram, apparently the Benhadad of the Bible. 

ANTIOCH.— The Roman Road to Ptolemais.—In Mél. Fac. Or. 
II, 1907, pp. 836-345, R. Mourerpr publishes a milestone from the road 
between Antioch and Ptolemais. It bears two inscriptions, one of Nero 
(56 a.p.), which shows the termini of the road; the other, engraved in 
smaller letters in a partial erasure of the first, is dated in 72 a.p., under Ves- 
pasian. ‘This is the oldest milestone found in Syria. 

EL- QOUNETRAH. — Greek Inscriptions.—In R. Bibl. XIV, 1907, 
pp. 409-410 (2 figs.), M. ABEL publishes two Greek inscriptions from el- 
Qounétrah. One is the dedication of an altar, the other an epitaph. 

GEZER.— Resumption of Excavations.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XXXIX, 
1907, pp. 184-204; 254-268 (pl.; 18 figs.), R. A. S. MAcALisTER reports 
the first results of the new excavations at Gezer begun under a new firman - 
from the Turkish government. Two caves with remains of pre-Semitic 
inhabitants, similar to those found in the earlier excavations, have been 
discovered; also a large building, much more elaborate than any other 
residence yet found in Gezer, which was presumably a palace or castle. 
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A number of graves of a peculiar sort provisionally entitled “ Philistine,” 
have also been discovered, and other tombs of the early Semitic period. A 
short distance from the mound of Gezer a Roman bath has been found, and 
a tablet probably contemporary with the Tell-el Amarna period, containing 
apparently the signs of the Zodiac. In front of the building previously 
excavated, and supposed to be a temple, a row of standing stones has been 
found. A large jar handle has also been discovered, bearing among other 
letters the rare letter teth. Ibid. pp. 240-242, J. L. Myres points out that 
the “ Philistine” tombs are of the same type as the “shaft-graves” of 
Mycenae and Cnossus, which belonged to the late Minoan period (1300- 
1000 8.c.). ‘They are still more closely connected with the Carian tombs at 
Assarlik (Termera), excavated by J. L. Myres and W. R. Paton, and as- 
signed to the end of the Mycenaean, or late Minoan age. The contents of 
these tombs resemble the art of Cyprus in the period next following the 
Mycenaean age. 

HEGRA.—A Nabatean Sun-dial.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 315-316 (fig.), A. JaussEN and R. Savienac report the discovery near 
Medain Saleh, the ancient Hegra, of a small stone sun-dial with the Na- 
batean inscription, Manassé bar Natahan chalém. 

JERICHO. — The Austrian Excavations. — Professor Sellin has be- 
gun work at Jericho by excavating at five points near the fountain of 
Elisha. He reports the discovery of a castle containing a tower and a 
building with four rooms connected by steps. A relief represented gazelles 
pursued by a lion. Remains of the old walls were found. Private houses 
were also discovered in different strata, so that successive periods of habi- 
tation can be determined. Most of the houses are prehistoric and Ca- 
naanite. (Nation, Sept. 5, 1907.) 

JERUSALEM. — Discovery of an Ancient Gate. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, 
XXXIX, 1907, pp. 297-802 (2 figs.), C. K. Spyriponipis reports the dis- 
covery of a piece of wall in line with the remains in the Russian hospice. 
The stones are similar in character to those of the Jews’ Wailing Place. 
The gateway is a round arch of large drafted stones. This piece of wall is 
either part of one of the ancient walls of Jerusalem, or is the wall of the 
Propylaea of Constantine’s Basilica. 

Jewish Ossuaries.—In R. Bibl. XIV, 1907, pp. 410-414 (pl.), H. 
VincEnT describes three Jewish ossuaries in the collection of Baron d’Usti- 
now in Jerusalem. Two bear short inscriptions. All are decorated with 
rosettes, and one is noteworthy because the artist has separated the rosettes 
by a fluted column resting on three steps and crowned by an elaborate 
entablature. 

A Newly Discovered Mosaic. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XIX, 1907, pp. 
293-295, R. A. S. MAcALIsTER describes a fragment of a beautiful mosaic 
pavement recently discovered at the east end of Maudslay’s scarp, north of 
the Protestant cemetery. 

MEGIDDO AND TAANACH.—The Recent Excavations. —In 
Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 275-357 (51 figs.),O. RUBENSOHN publishes a detailed 
and critical summary of the excavations at Meggido (Tell-el-Mutesellim) 
and Taanach. He regrets the absence from both excavations of trained 
archaeologists, and the consequent lack of precision in some parts of the re- 
ports. Moreover, the interpretation of the results has suffered from the 
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tendency to find everywhere traces of sanctuaries, sacrifices, and worship. 
At Megiddo seven strata are distinguished. The lowest is prevailingly 
neolithic and may belong to the third millennium B.c. The second stratum 
shows a settlement defended by a strong wall of sun-dried brick on a stone 
foundation, and containing a large building where were found many scara- 
baei. The tombs of this period yielded many small objects. This town, 
belonging to the second millennium, was burned, perhaps by Thothmes III, 
ca. 1500 B.c. The next important stratum is the fifth, extending apparently 
from late Canaanite times to the eighth century. It contains strong stone 
walls and a large stone building. The monolithic pillars in these remains 
belong to the walls or to supports for beams and have no religious meaning. 
The latest settlement was abandoued perhaps in the fifth century. The 
Roman town was lower in the plain. At Taanach only three important 
periods can be clearly distinguished, of which the first is pre-Israelite- 
Canaanite, the second Tsraelite-Jewish, and the third mediaeval Arabic. 
Each of the first two settlements was destroyed by fire, perhaps by Thothmes 
III, and Necho (ca. 609 B.c.). To the early period belongs a series of let- 
ters in cuneiform script to I8tarwasur, apparently the commandant, from his 
superior officers. They belong to the El-Amarna period. At both sites 
Cypriote pottery and local imitations were found,—in the earlier strata 
“gourd” vases, and in the later Cypriote geometric ware. At both sites 
there is need of further excavation under the guidance of trained archaeolo- 
gists to throw more light on the questions raised by the work already done. 

PELLA AND BITTIR.— New Coins. —In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XIX, 
1907, pp. 295-297 (fig.), Archdeacon Dow ine describes coins of Pella and 
Bittir, hitherto uncatalogued. 

TYRE.— A Phoenician Monument.—In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1907, pp. 
589-598 (3 figs.), S. RonzEVALLE publishes a Phoenician monument re- 
cently found near Tyre. It is a little throne flanked by two male sphinxes. 
On the seat resting against the back are two stelae bearing in low relief the 
figures of Astarte and the dedicant. On the base is a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion: “To my mistress Astarte, here represented, my own image has been 
consecrated by me Abdoubast, son of Bodba‘al.” It seems to be not earlier 
than the second century B.c. Ibid. pp. 606-608, C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU 
discusses the inscription, which he translates: “To my mistress Astarte, 
who is within the sanctuary which belongs to me,” ete. 


ASIA MINOR 


EXCAVATIONS IN 1906.—In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 102-105, is 
published the annual review of work in Asia Minor. Most of the discoveries 
have already been noticed in this JournaL. At Ephesus the Austrians 
have been chiefly occupied in arranging and reconstructing their previous 
discoveries, but the street on the east side of the Greek agora has been 
cleared from the theatre to the octagon. At Miletus a court with an Ionic 
colonnade has been found between the Nymphaeum and Delphinium, and 
also the architrave of the propylaea of the Bouleuterion with the dedicatory 
inscription. At Didyma the clearing of the eastern end of the temple has 
begun, and the removal of Byzantine remains has thrown much light on the 
destruction of the temple. 
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THE CORNELL EXPEDITION. — The first report of the Cornell ex- 
pedition to Asia Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian Orient, organized by 
Professor J. R. S. STeRRETT, and conducted by Dr. A. J. Ortmsrran, 
assisted by B. B. Cuarves and J. E. Wrencu, appeared in the Ithaca Daily 
Journal, October 4,1907. Starting from Constantinople the party worked 
through the Phrygian monument country to Caesarea, by way of Angora 
and Boghaz Koi. The results are summed up as follows: 

“The principal sites have been fixed astronomically. Outside of the 
coast and railway surveys this is the first series of such observations in Asia 
Minor. ‘The country between these fixed points has been filled in by com- 


pass and trocheameter. ... The largest unexplored tract in Cappadocia 
has been traversed. Plans have been made of a number of sites with special 
reference to excavation. ... All the Hittite sites west of Kaisariyeh and 


Konia have been visited and the inscriptions collated. Many new readings 
have been secured. At Boghaz-Koi, at the suggestion of the German exca- 
vators the Hittite inscription, one of the largest known and generally con- 
sidered quite illegible, was studied and as a result of two and a half days’ 
work the greater part of the inscription was recovered. At Kara Burun a 
small new Hittite inscription was discovered within a foot of one already 
known. ... Ten days were spent in making a squeeze of the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum. A considerable number of classic and Arabic in- 
scriptions have been copied, many of which are new. At Angora and Bo- 
ghaz-Koi cuneiform tablets were also obtained and one Hittite seal. At 
Giaour Kalesi, a well-known Hittite site, the palace was planned and was 
found to be of a distinctly Mycenaean character. Special attention has 
been devoted to Byzantine churches and Seljuk Khans. ... Over fifty 
sites have been carefully examined and proved to be pre-classic, and of 
these a considerable proportion can be connected with an already known 
classic locality. The pre-classic site of Iconium, the most important city of 
southeastern Asia Minor, has been found. Much of the pottery found 
there is similar to the early types found at Troy. ... Very little has thus 
far been done in attempting to assign to the proper dates the pottery of 
the interior of Asia Minor. An attempt has been made to do this in con- 
nection with the pottery survey, and while many of the results must be 
tentative in character, the general development has been ascertained... . 
Over three thousand potsherds have. thus far been collected and studied. 
Most important are the various sherds of Mycenaean character. In the 
light of the material collected it seems almost certain that some of the wide- 
spread views in regard to the earlier peoples of Asia Minor and their con- 
nections must be modified or abandoned. Nearly a thousand coins, ranging 
in time from Persian to early Turkish, have been secured. A marble idol 
of a type hitherto found only in the Greek islands in pre-Mycenaean settle- 
ments was secured at Angora. This link between the early inhabitants of 
Greece and of Asia Minor is of very great interest.” 

In the Nation, January 30, 1908, J. R.S. SrerRetTr? reports further details. 
Important additions and corrections have been made to nine known Hittite 
inscriptions and ten new ones discovered: one at Eghri K6i, southeast of 
Develi Kara Hissar; two at Tekir, between Everek and Kaisariyeh; one at 
Assardjik, an hour and a half south of Kaisariyeh; and the rest on the 
Tokhma Su, in the Melitene region. At Isbeyuk, below Derende, the Cor- 
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nell men came upon some Hittite sculptures and five inscriptions, the re- 
mains of a once splendid monument, which should be transported to the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople. The sculptures depict a group of 
three men and a fourth man standing on a magnificent charging bull. A 
Hittite inscription on a cliff overhanging the Tokhma Su was discovered at 
Kotii Kale. The expedition also secured the Hittite inscription on the 
black basalt stone at Bogcha on the Halys. The stone was discovered long 
ago by Belck, but it has not been copied or published, so far as known. 
Dr. Olmstead recommends the excavation of the mound at Arslan Tepe 
near Melitene. The top contains Byzantine ruins on the surface. The 
Hittite stratum reaches 50 feet from the ground, while a lower stratum, 50 
feet in depth, is pre-Hittite. Two inscribed Hittite sculptures from the 
site are in Constantinople, four more are in the Serai yard, and Mr. Wrench 
found the relief of a lion with an inscription. The mound offers special 
advantages for determining pottery levels. Painted pottery, chiefly a new 
type with black on yellow decorations, and black glazed ware are common. 
The expedition spent the summer and autumn in Asia Minor, and then 
passed into Assyria and Persia. 

THREE GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. — Three inscriptions, on marble, 
were found by members of the “ Argonaut” party in April, 1907. The 
first, from Troy, of the first century B.c., records the Panathenaic festival 
of seven allied cities held at Troy. The other two, of the second -century 
A.p., found on the site of ancient Apamea, are dedications to Asclepius 
connected with a water supply, perhaps from the medicinal spring at Prusa, } 
ten miles away.. The god is called Pergamene as well as Epidaurian. The 
name of the dedicator, Gracchis, is new. (E. L. Hicks, J.A.S. XXVU, 
1907, pp. 226-228.) 

THE AESEPUS.— A Roman Bridge. — About three and a half miles 
from the mouth of the Aesepus, the Roman road from Priapus to Cyzicus 
crossed the river by a fine bridge. The four main arches have fallen, but 
the piers remain, and on the banks the approaches are well preserved. 
From a comparison with the similar bridge of Sultan Chair on the Ma- 
cestus, and ruined bridges over the Granicus and the Rhyndacus, it seems 
probable that all were constructed under Constantine, who remodelled the 
road system of Asia Minor. (F. W. Hastucx, B.S.A. XII, pp. 184-189 ; 

BOGHAZ-KOI. — The German Excavations. — At the February meet- 
ing of the Berlin Arch. Society, H. Winck ier described his discoveries at 
Boghaz-Koi (A./J.A. XI, p. 347), and R. Zann discussed the pottery found 
on this site, which in general agrees with that from Gordium, The simi- 
larity of many species to the late La-Téne pottery of the Celts in Bo- 
hemia and in France, specifically at Stradonitz and at Mont Beauvray 
(Bibracte Aeduorum) shows that this ware belongs to the Galatians. On 
the other hand, comparison with Hellenistic pottery of the neighboring 
Greek coast, as at Priene, reveals a Hellenistic origin for many character- 
istics of this widely spread Celtic fabric. This inflaence must have been 
received directly by the Galatians in Asia Minor and from them transmitted 
by way of the Danube to their Mid-European kinsfolk. (Arch. Anz. 1907, 
cols. 223-234.) In the Nation, October 31, 1907, it is reported that during 
the last campaign 500 more clay tablets were found, and near the Bujuk- 
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Kale two open places for assemblies. There are also reliefs with soldiers, 
courtiers, prisoners, and a king riding on a lion. At Kara Eyuk clay 
tablets, a temple, and numérous reliefs have also been found. 

CILICIA AND NORTHERN SYRIA. — Archaeological Road 
Notes. — In J.A.0.S. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 155-163 (38 figs.), J. R. METHENY 
gives an account of twenty-two months of travel in Cilicia and Northern 
Syria, reporting the correct names of places, their exact location, and the 
ancient remains which are to be observed on the surface. 

COS.— Ceremonial Regulations. —In Arch. Rel. X, 1907, pp. 400- 
415, R. Herzoe publishes a long but incomplete Greek inscription found 
at the Asclepieum of Cos in 1903. It contains regulations about the ayveta 
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Figure 4,— REvIEF At LINDUS. 


and xaOappoi in the cult of Demeter. After the decree providing for this 
edition of the rules, follow the prescriptions for the priestess of Demeter 
Olympia (a new surname), the priestess of another Demeter, — probably 
other shrines of the goddess were enumerated, —and then the regulations 
for private persons. 

GUZNE.— An Aramaic Boundary Inscription.— In J.A.O.S. 
XXVIII, 1907, pp. 164-167 (pl.), J. A. MonrGomery translates an Aramaic 
boundary inscription discovered by J. R. Metheny at Guzné, which lies 
midway between Mersina and Nemrun in Cilicia. The inscription reads: 
“Up to here the boundary of RNL and whoever thou art who wilt destroy 
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it, may Beel Samen the Great, the moon and sun overwhelm him and his 
seed.” . 

LINDUS. — The Danish Excavations. — Iti the Bulletin de ? Académie 
royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark, 1907, pp. 21-47 (2 pls.; 
4 figs.), K. F. Kince publishes a report of the excavations in. 1903-04. The 
lower part of the Acropolis was cleared and also the approaches. The 
Acropolis has yielded 114 signatures representing 74 artists, whose names 
are published. The remains of the ancient walls have been traced beneath 
the mediaeval fortifications. The chief discovery was a relief, cut in the 
rock at the foot of the ascent, representing in full size the stern of a bireme 
(Fig. 4). An inscription shows it bore the statue of Hagesander son of 
Mikion, and was the work of Pythocritus of Rhodes (ca. 170 B.c.). Casts 
are obtainable from the Direction of the Carlsberg Foundation, Copen- 
hagen. The details of construction are clearly indicated and seem true to 
reality. In the lower city the theatre and a large court surrounded by col- 
onnades were excavated. In the remains of the Byzantine church of Hagios 
Stephanos slabs were found with lists of the annual priests of Athena 
Lindia, containing in all 204 names, in large part continuous. Another 
long inscription contains the sacred history of the temple with lists of bene- 
factors from mythical times, appearances of the goddess, and other details, 
including quotations from lost historians. 

These discoveries were discussed by HiILLER VON GAERTRINGEN before 
the Berlin Arch. Society, and A. ASSMANN pointed out the connection of the 
ship with the prora of Samothrace, and the light it threw on ancient naval 
construction. (Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 411-416.) 

PERGAMON.— The Excavations in 1904 and 1905. — The detailed 
report of the German excavations at Pergamon in 1904 and 1905 is pub- 
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lished in Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 161-469 (7 pls.; 40 figs.), and sup- 
plements the reports already noted, A.J.A. IX, p. 846; X, p. 341. The 
Buildings (pp. 163-239) are described by W. Dorpretp, who treats (I) the 
ruins in the triangle north of the lower Agora, where the street to the 
Gymnasium turns in ascending the hill. On the lower street were shops 
(Fig. 5, q-m) and a passage to a large court with a long building (ef) at 
the rear. North of the street on the side of the hill above a row of shops 
(M 8) was (II) the house of the Consul Attalus, built under the kings and 
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extensively altered in Roman times. It consisted of a large open court 
surrounded by a two-storied colonnade, from which opened the rooms. 
In Roman times the court was extended on the south, so that the bath 
(51) was under the portico. The terrace walls here are badly destroyed. 
The great cistern (22) in the rock was cut for the house, but later was 
used to supply the Agora, while the house received water from the public 
system. The remains of rich decorations including columns, mosaic pave- 
ments, and stone sculptures are described in detail. At (III) the Gym- 
nasium (Fig. 6) work was begun on the upper terrace containing the 
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FIGuRE 6.—SECTION IN THE GYMNASIUM. PERGAMON. 





Gymnasium rév véwv, where the eastern part was cleared. Its open court 
was 36 m. x 74m. Around it ran a colonnade. originally Doric, but altered 
in the second century a.p. to Corinthian, and later given a second story 
(both styles are shown in the restored section). Among the rooms opening 
from the colonnade is a large hall with apsidal ends and rich Roman archi- 
tectural ornamentation, which was probably dedicated to the cult of the 
emperor. The section shows that evidence has been found for an early 
terrace between the gymnasia of the ephebi and the youths. Under the 
south portico of the latter was a passage lighted by windows on one side, 
which seems to have been a covered stadium for running when the open 
course, probably above, could not be used. Later, but in Greek times, this 
terrace was destroyed and the upper and middle terraces altered as indicated. 
At (IV) the Theatre on the Acropolis excavation modified the old plans. 
‘Evidence was found for the use of a temporary wooden oxnvy, with a 
mpookyviov on three sides, which was long retained to avoid hiding other 
buildings on the terrace by a permanent structure. Later a Hellenistic 
building of the usual type, and finally a Roman stage were erected. The 
excavations in the tumuli (V) which led to very slight results are also 
reported. 

The Inscriptions (pp.. 241-377) are edited by H. Heppine. The texts 
are generally fragmentary. Nos. 1-21 are decrees, including votes in honor 
of Avddwpos ‘Hpwdov Iacrapos, who for political services before 127 B.c. is 
made, while living, eponym of a tribe, and given a temple, cult statue, and 
priest. The dedications include the early Aeolic I]oroidav ’Avdpopedes | 
oreo. No. 115 contains isopsephic verses by the architect Aelius Nicon, 
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who has transformed the opening verses of the Phoenissae of Euripides. 
The single objects (pp. 378-414) are also edited by H. Heppine. The 
sculpture is very fragmentary. In the Gymnasium were found part of a 
large seated statue of Heracles, and of a youthful figure. In the house of 
Attalus were found many carved brackets from the walls, and ornamented 
supports for tables such as are common in Pompeii. The terra-cottas and 
vase fragments are numerous but show no new types. Finally W. KoLpr 
publishes (pp. 415-469) 134 more fragments of the lists of names from the 
middle Gymnasium, and shows that these as well as those published earlier 
(see A.J.A. VII, p. 110) are not the names of the new citizens of 113 B.c., 
but of ephebi. 


GREECE 


RECENT WORK IN GREEK LANDS. —In JAS. SRV, A907, 
pp. 284-299, R. M. Dawkins reviews the discoveries in Greek lands 
from June, 1906, to June, 1907. This summary notices only so much of 
his review as deals with matters not yet reported in the JOURNAL. The 
Greek Archaeological Society has perfected arrangements for excavating 
the ancient Agora at Athens, by clearing practically all the space between 
the Tower of the Winds and the Theseum, as well as the north slope of the 
Acropolis. At Sparta it is now clear that the cult of Orthia began with a 
large altar and perhaps a temple. The altar was covered when the level 
was raised, and a new temple was built in the sixth century B.C. In Hel- 
lenistic times the temple was rebuilt, and under the late empire was sur- 
rounded by a theatre. Nothing Mycenaean, except one gem, has been found. 
“At the site of the temple of Athena Chalkioikos (A.J.A. XI, p. 354) was 
found a large archaic inscription, which continues but does not complete 
the “Damonon” inscription. At Pseira (Psyra), in Crete, Mr. Seager has 
continued his excavation of the prehistoric town, which existed in the Early 
Minoan period, though the extant houses contain objects of Late Minoan 
ITand II. Nothing later was found. Painted reliefs in gesso duro, includ- 
ing one of a woman nearly 1 m. high, fine Late Minoan I pottery, with deco- 
rations in white, painted clay bulls, and about 60 stone vases are among 
the important objects discovered. A cemetery of Early Minoan IT and III, 
and Middle Minoan I, contains the rock shelter burials, common in eastern 
Crete, and cist-graves, of the Amorgine type, hitherto unknown in Crete. 
About 100 vases of terra-cotta and 90 of stone have been found. While 
dissenting from Dorpfeld’s views as to the “ Achaean” geometric pottery, 
the author calls attention to the importance of determining the relation 
of the prehistoric fabrics of northern and western Greece to those of central 
Europe and of the Aegean. On Rhodes Dr. Kinch has begun excavating 
a town on the south end of the island, where all the remains belong to 
the period of the Rhodian vases. He has found the necropolis, which he 
assigns to 800-600 B.c. 

The report of excavations in 1906 in Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 105-115, deals 
with discoveries already reported in this JoURNAL. 

THE GREEK ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — The Tpaxrixe 
for 1906 (Athens, 1907) contains a general statement (pp. 45-60) of the 
work of the Greek Archaeological Society by P. Kavvap1as, followed by 
special reports. At the Amphiareum (pp. 85-85), B. Leonarpos has dis- 
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covered the fountain built in 333 B.c., and, on the right bank of the ravine, 
foundations of buildings probably for the use of pilgrims. At Sunium 
(pp. 85-86) B. Stars found in a cleft in the rock at the east of the temple, 
two colossal archaic “ Apollos,” and the bases and feet of two more. ‘The 
best preserved figure, measuring with the base 3.25 m. high, has been placed 
in the Museum at Athens. At Naxos (pp. 86-90) K. SrepHanos has ex- 
cavated more tombs of the pre-Mycenaean period, and gives a careful table 
of the objects found in each. At Epidaurus (pp. 90-119; 4 pls.; 19 figs.) 
P. Kavvanias has continued the erection in the Museum of portions of the 
architecture of various buildings. Reconstruction showed that the three 
Nikes occupied the corners of the roof of the temple of Artemis, and the 
northeast corner of the entablature has been set up in the Museum. In the 
Hieron the foundations of the temples of Themis, about 85 m. north, and 
of Aphrodite, about 600 m. southeast of the temple of Asclepius, have been 
identified. These temples are the same size, and differ little from that of 
Artemis. All three seem to have been built at about the same time. 
The foundations of a small building have been found near the temple of 
Artemis; it may be the “Ez.ddrecov mentioned in an inscription. At Lyco- 
sura (pp. 120-123), K. Kourounioris reports that a new museum has been 
built, and preparations made for piecing together the fragments of the 
statues by Damophon. The Megaron has been further cleared, and found © 
to contain the altar. The whole structure resembles the great altar of 
Pergamon, and is unique in Greece. In Thessaly (pp. 123-130) A. S. Ar- 
VANITOPOULLOS has worked at several points. On the Pagasaean Gulf he 
found the foundations of the temple of Apollo Coropaeus, with archi- 
tectural remains of painted terra-cottas, and a mass of black-figured pottery 
of the sixth century. Near Cape Sepias, at the chapel of the Theotokos, 
have been found remains of a Doric temple of the fifth century, and votive 
sculptures. Near Larissa, a chamber tomb of the fourth century, with a 
barrel vault of fine stone, proved to have been plundered. G. SoTeERIADIS 
excavated in western Locris, Aetolia, and Phocis (pp. 130-145). In 
Locris the necropolis of Oeneon was partly excavated with small results, 
and the temple of Nemean Zeus sought. In Aetolia details in the history 
of the temple at Thermon were investigated. In Phocis neolithic graves 
were excavated near Elatea, including a pre-Mycenaean tomb, which con- 
tained gold ornaments resembling those found in the second city at Troy. 
At Corinth (pp. 145-166; map), A. N. Sxras has excavated at several 
points, finding the two roads mentioned by Pausanias as leading to the 
Agora, determining the position of the western long wall, and showing, in 
his opinion, that the ancient Agora lay to the east of the American excava- 
tions. Near Chalcis (pp. 167-168; 3 pls.) G. A. PApAVAsILEIoU has ex- 
cavated late Mycenaean and Cycladic tombs. The latter have a short 
dromos leading to a chamber covered with slabs. At Mistra (pp. 169-177) 
A. ADAMANTINOU has been repairing the Byzantine churches. At Bassae 
the walls of the temple have been partially rebuilt with the old material 
and the half columns in the interior reérected. At Corfu a museum has 
been built near the tomb of Menecrates. 

AEDEPSUS (EUBOEA).— A Roman Bath. — In ’E@. ’Apy. 1907, 
pp- 1-10 (3 pls.; 3 figs.), G. A. PapavasILerou reports on the excavation 
at Aedepsus (Euboea) of a small and simple bath of circular form, supplied 
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with water from the hot mineral springs on the hill above. Among the 
finds were a statue of Antinous as Dionysus, a statue of Julia Domna (?), 
and a head of Caracalla (?). 

ATHENS. —New Inscriptions. —In American Journal of Philology, 
XXVIII, 1907, pp. 424-433, D. M. Rosrnson publishes eleven inscriptions 
from copies made in Athens in July, 1907. A bronze mirror, said to come 
from Tegea, bore the word Auuvaris, retrograde. It may be a dedication 
to Artemis Limnatis (Paus. VIII, 53, 11). No. 3 is the inscription relating 
to the erection of tripods (A./J.A. XI, p. 222) probably at Cynosarges. 
This copy, made from the stone itself, corrects the original publication in 
many particulars. No. 4 is a mortgage stone of the ézi Avoa type, record- 
ing the unusual number of five mortgages. No. 11 is a dedication to Ascle- 
pius from the Piraeus. 

CHALCIS.—Terra-cotta Objects found in Recent Excavations. — 
In “Ed. ’Apy. 1907, pp. 65-90 (pl.; 17 figs.), A. PHILADELPHEUsS publishes 
the terra-cottas from the excavations of G. Papavasileiou (cf. paxrixa, 1900, 
1901, 1902), consisting of numerous figurines, including two jointed dolls 
and a fine female acrobat, and, most interesting of all, a moulded ‘+ Mega- 
rian” or “Samian ” skyphos, belonging to the class of Robert’s Homerische 
Becher. The outside of the bowl is covered by a relief representing a fight 
near two ships, but neither the scene nor the individual figures can be iden- 
tified with any passage from the Homeric or Cyclic Poems. 

CRETE. —Italian Excavations in 1907. — The Italian expedition to 
Crete excavated at Phaestos from May 20 to June 26, 1907. More founda- 
tion walls from the early palace were discovered, and deep digging showed 
the existence of walls of small stone laid in clay, which seem to belong to a 
still earlier building. In the later palace the “ peristyle” at the north was 
cleared, and found to be surrounded by twelve columns, four on each side 
(counting corner columns twice). It seems a prototype of the classical 
peristyle. A ramp was also found, connecting with a staircase, which solved 
the question of communication between the public rooms of the upper 
story and the private rooms on the ground floor. 

At Prinia, between July 15 and August 5, work was continued on the 
rocky HareAa. In the Hellenistic fortress many weapons were found, inelud- 
ing a bullet inscribed Top[tuviwy], a relic of strife between Gortyna and 
Prinia. Numerous early house walls were cleared, which, from the vases with 
reliefs and other objects, evidently belonged to the archaic Greek period. 
More important was the discovery of an early Greek temple, where were found 
numerous fragments of poros sculpture, including a frieze with riders in 
relief, and remains of at least three statues, representing seated figures. One 
throne rested on a base decorated with reliefs, and the robe of a goddess 
was similarly adorned. The statues resemble those from Branchidae, and 
the reliefs in stone and on the vases raise interesting problems of the rela- 
tion to the Graeco-Oriental art of Asia Minor and the Etruscan tombs. 
(LL. Pernier, Boll. Arte, 1907, viii, pp. 26-30; 2 pls.; 4 fig's.) 

CRETE.— CNOSSUS.— Excavations in 1907.—The campaign of 1907 
at Cnossus has led to surprising results. On the road to the Royal tomb, 
two rock-cut beehive tombs, of about 800 B.c., have been found, containing 
iron swords and cinerary urns. The objects found show a variety of deco- 
rations, indicating the survival of Minoan traditions. The vases have new 
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and elaborate geometric designs; on one are represented cult images of a 
goddess and a warrior god on low bases. At the palace beneath the pave- 
ment of the west court has been found a large, circular area, filled with 
pottery and débris from the first period of the later palace (Middle Minoan 
Iil). The art shows a naturalism never again attained in the ancient world. 
As there are many models of marine objects, this pit may have been an 
aquarium. In the central court weathering has brought out marks on the 
pavement indicating the existence of a shrine with an elevated centre and 
wings such as is shown on frescoes from this part of the palace. Near the 
clay ramp stone bastions have been found, which once supported a staircase 
to the upper stories. The supposed outer wall on the south of the palace 
has proved to belong to a corridor, and at the southwest it is now clear that 
there remains a wholly unsuspected quarter of the palace. The plan of the 
southern entrance, with a porter’s lodge and remains of an old roadway run- 
ning to a téte de pont by the stream below, has been found. Under the 
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Figure 7.— TERRACE OF THE Lions. DELOs. 


porch of the southern entrance the cupola of a rock chamber, probably an 
early tomb, was found, which widened in the descent. It contained sherds 
belonging to Middle Minoan I, the period of the earliest palace, but the 
bottom had not been reached at 25:'m., when work for the season stopped. 
(A. J. Evans, London Times, July 15, 1907.) The Cretan Exploration 
Fund has issued an earnest appeal for funds to continue this work, the ex- 
penses of which have been borne for two years by Dr. Evans. 

CRETE. —PALAIKASTRO.W— Conclusion of the Excavations. — 
In B.S.A. XII, pp. 1-8 (5 figs.), R. M. Dawkins gives a brief account of 
the excavations at Palaikastro in 1906 (4.J.A. XI, p. 349). On the lower 
slopes of Petsofé a cave was found, containing three larnakes with bones, 
and in the earth a great mass of bones and pottery, a pair of bronze earrings, 
bronze mirrors, and stone bowls. The pottery seemed intermediate between 
Late Minoan II and III. It seems that these burials belong very early in 
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Late Minoan ITI, and that the site was not abandoned after the destruction of 
the town at the close of Late Minoan II. As an inscribed libation-table was 
earlier found at this cave, it seems that the linear script was used in the 
period following the fall of the palace at Cnossus. 

CRETE. — PRAESUS. — Hellenic Tombs. —In B.S.A. XII, pp. 63- 
70 (4 figs.), F. H. Marsuact publishes the contents of Hellenic tombs, ex- 
cavated at Praesus in 1901. ‘The contents of twenty-two tombs are brietly 
catalogued, and the more important objects discussed. In one tomb a skull 
was found with silver-gilt roundels on the forehead and silver earrings at 
the sides. Most of the gold and silver ornaments are characterized by the 
free use of granulation, by certain Oriental affinities, and by the paleness of 
the gold. Such ornaments have been found in Lydia and Etruria, as well 
as on several islands. Their date seems to be at the end of the seventh and 
beginning of the sixth century B.c., and it is probable that they originated 
in Lydia, where the pale gold is found. 

DELOS.— The Excavations of 1906.— The complete report of M. 
HobLLEAvx on the excavations at Delos in 1906 is published in C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1907, pp. 335-371 (14 figs.). The following summary is merely sup- 
plementary to that already published in A.J.A. XI, p. 353. The Mycenaean 
grave was an ossuary, and seems to 
have survived the Athenian xé@ap- 
cus of 426 B.c. only because it was 
a sacred spot, perhaps one of the 
famous tombs of the Hyperborean 
Maidens. Soundings in the temenos 
disclosed everywhere early pottery 
extending to the Mycenaean age. 
Near the Agora of the Italians a 
Doric temple of. Macedonian times, 
and the so-called Monument of 
Granite have been cleared. The 
latter encloses a large court sur- 
rounded by sixteen rooms, appar- 
ently shops. An upper story con- 


terrace of the lions (Fig. 7) extends 
along the western bank of the Sacred 
Lake. Originally there were prob- 
ably eight lions, of which five were 
found in situ. The circular monu- 
ment stood on the site of an ancient 
cult, and bore the inscription Tpuro- 
natwp | Ilvppaxiddv | A. € - +. THY, 
indicating an archagetes of the 
Athenian family of the Ivppaxida. 
Ficure 8.—Sratur or ArTEMIS. DELOS. A geological examination has fixed 

the ancient shore line, which dif- 
fered much from that of to-day. Among the statues are an archaic Apollo, 
a statue of an Athenian Cleopatra (ca. 140 B.c.), and a statue of Artemis 
slaying a deer (Fig. 8). ; 
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A Hypostyle Hall.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 615-621 (2 figs.), 
G. Leroux reports the discovery, outside the temenos, of the largest hall 
(56.30 m. x 34.50 m.) yet found on Delos. On three sides it is surrounded 
by a wall, but on the fourth, facing the Agora of Theophrastus, is a row of 
Doric columns. Within are five rows of nine columns. The three inner 
rows are Ionic, but around the hall runs a row of Doric’ columns, lower than 
the Ionic, but the same height as the columns of the front. The building, 
therefore, had a high centre, surrounded by a lower aisle. The place of 
the central column was occupied by an hypaethrum. The building (dated 
ca. 125 B.c.) seems a precursor of the Roman basilica derived from the 
hypostyle halls of Egypt. 

LEUCAS.— Progress of the Excavations.— The chief results of 
Dorpfeld’s excavations on Leucas in 1907 are briefly reported in W. kl. Phil. 
1907, cols. 1073-1075 by P. Gorsster. In the plain of Nidri the presence 
of an extensive ancient settlement was confirmed and everywhere the 
monochrome pottery, called by Dérpfeld Achaean, was found in the pre- 
classical levels. A burial place contained bodies lying on the left side with 
the knees drawn up, with vases, bronzes, and other objects, including a 
spear head of peculiar form resembling one from Sesklo. The monochrome 
vases also were like those from Thessaly, and similar objects were found in 
the fourth grave at Mycenae. The foundations of a large building were 
found, but as they were covered with water their complete exploration has 
been deferred. On Mt. Amali a village was found with oval and square 
houses and, corresponding to them, two groups of pottery and of graves. 
A more complete report has been published by W. DOrpreip: Vierter Brief 
tiber Leukas-Ithaka: Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen von 1907. Athens, 
January, 1908. 26 pp.; 3 maps; 4 figs. 8vo. The excavations at Leucas, 
Pylos, and Olympia (A.J.A. XI, p. 354) as seen in the summer of 1907, 
are described by A. S. Cooury in the Boston Transcript, October 16, 1907. 

MEGARA.— Two Watch Towers. — Two towers on the southern side 
of the pass over which runs the road from Megara to Thebes, command- 
ing views of Pagae and the Megarian plain, are described in B.S.A. XII, 
pp- 104-108 (4 figs.). by H. J. W. Trrtyarp. One tower is square, and 
about 33 feet high. It is good Greek work of about the fourth century B.c. 
The other is round, and about 50 feet high. While originally Greek, it 
seems to have been extensively repaired during the Middle Ages. The 
towers seem to have been built by the Megarians as watch-towers against 
the north, and as a base for an army defending the pass. 

MYCALESSUS.— Excavations in the Necropolis. — At a meeting 
of the Hellenic Society, November 12, 1907, R. M. Burrows described his ex- 
cavations at Rhitsona, the site of Mycalessus in Boeotia. The necropolis has 
yielded fine specimens of pottery and interesting figurines. The chief 
result seems to be the proof that Boeotian geometric pottery was in use in | 
the second half of the sixth century B.c., as it is found with black-figured 
ware. It is lacking in a grave that contained geometric fibulae and Proto- 
Corinthian vases, but is found with Corinthian vases in some graves. 
(Athen. Nov. 23, 1907.) 

PHOCIS.— Excavations at the Zyiorh ‘OSds. — In excavations at the 
Sxva77 ‘Odds in Phocis G. Sorrrrapis has found the course of the old road to 
Delphi, with many remains of supporting walls, and on the hillock occupied 
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by the modern monument to Megos, remains of dwellings, vases, and imple- 
ments from neolithic times. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 13801-1302, from 
Voss. Ztg.) 

SCHIMATARI AND DILISI.— Excavations. —In B.S.A. XII, pp. 
§3-100 (3 figs.), A. C. B. Brown describes excavations undertaken near 
Schimatari and at Dilisi in Boeotia in a search for Delium and the temple 
of Apollo (A.J.A. XI, p. 225). So far as these objects were concerned, the 
results were wholly negative. On the hill of H. Elias were found the 
foundations of a Mycenaean house with many potsherds, and near by two 
rock-cut tombs. At Dilisi many trial diggings were made, but no remains 
of importance were found. 

SPARTA. — Excavations of the British School. — The detailed 
report of the first campaign of the British School at Sparta is published 
in B.S.A. XII, pp. 277-479 (6 
pls.; 47 figs.). As the discov- 
eries have been reported in 
A.J.A. XI, pp. 95-96, little but 
the table of contents is given 
here. § 1, R. C. BosANQuET, 
The Season’s Work (pp. 277- 
983). §2, A. J. B. Wacz, The 
City Wall (pp. 284-288). § 3, 
A. J. B. Wace, The Heroon 
(pp. 288-294). In this small 
shrine on the Eurotas were 
found pottery, terra-cotta reliefs, 
and part of a large pithos deco- 
rated with moulded reliefs (Fig. 
9). §4,G. Dicxins, The Great 
Altar near the Eurotas (pp. 295- 
302). This was composed of a 
wall of squared blocks enclos- 
ing a space filled with unhewn 
stones. § 5, R. C. BoSANQUET, 
The Sanctuary of Artemis Or- 
thia (pp. 303-317; Fig. 10). § 6, R. M. Dawkins, Remains of the 
Archaic Greek Period (pp. 318-330). Noteworthy are the lead figurines 
of various types, numbering at least 10,000, and the terra-cotta masks, 
some of which are votive, while others may well have been worn in some 
ritual drama (Fig. 11). § 7, R. C. Bosanquet, The Cult of Orthia as 
illustrated by the Finds (pp. 331-343). The scourging of boys seems 
late. The terra-cotta masks suggest that there was a good deal of rustic 
merriment in the cult. § 8, A. J. B. Wace, The Stamped Tiles (pp. 
344-350). § 9, H. J. W. Tittyarp Inscriptions from the Artemisium 
(pp. 351-393). Forty-eight texts, chiefly dedications by boy victors, are. 
published. There were three contests; the yaa and KeAja were musical, 
the xa@nparopiov seems to have been a rough game, not an actual bull-fight. 
The victor dedicated a sickle blade. § 10, G. Dicxins, The Theatre (pp. 
394-406). Trial trenches determined the general dimensions.  § 1G, War 
B. Wacr, The Roman Baths (pp. 407-414). The large brick ruins called 
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“ Arapissa” seem to have been Roman baths of the second. century a.p., 
but the plan is irregular. § 12, R. Traquair, The Roman Stoa and the 
Later Fortifications (pp. 415-430). The Stoa has three rooms with good 
eross-groined vaults. The fortifications of the Acropolis date from the 
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Figure 10.— Tue ArTemMisiuM. SPARTA. 
third century A.p., but were altered and strengthened in succeeding cen- 
turies until perhaps 700-800 a.p. § 13, G. Dicxrns, Topographical Conclu- 
sions (pp. 431-439). The following points have been fixed; the Acropolis, 
the Agora, Pausanias’ route westward to the Theatre, and eastward to the 
gates and the Limnaeum, the city wall from the Artemisium to the old 
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bridge, traces of the north road from Sparta toward Tegea and Argos. 
§ 14, H. J. W. Tittyarp, Inscriptions from the Altar, the Acropolis and 
other Sites (pp. 440-479). In all 
41 texts are published, including a 
Spartan decree conferring the prox- 
eny ona certain Carneades of Cvrene, 
a law relating to the Leonidea, a law 
regulating an athletic contest and 
the preliminary training, and many 
honorary inscriptions. Several in- 
scriptions copied by Fourmount have 
been found. It seems likely that he 
buried some to preserve them. 

The results of the excavations in 
1907 (A.J.A. XI, p. 354, and supra, 
p- 94) were reported by R. M. 
Dawkins at the meeting of the 
British Association (London Times, 
Aug. 7, 1907) and at the meeting 
of the subscribers to the British 
School at Athens (Nation, Nov. 21, 
1907). 

NOTES FROM THE SPO- 
RADES. — In B.S.A. XII, pp. 151- 
174 (18 figs.), R. M. Dawkins and 
A. J. B. Wace publish notes on As- 
typalaea, Telos, Nisyros, and Leros, 
gathered during the summer of 1906. 
At Astypalaea there are few ancient 
remains, as’the mediaeval castle of 
the Quirini occupies the acropolis and the modern Chora the site of the 
ancient city. At the harbor of Vathy is an ancient square tower with an 
adjoining court. At Telos the ancient walls of the acropolis and of the 
lower city can be traced near Megalachorid, and there is an Hellenic fort 
near Mikrochorid. he island is comparatively rich in mediaeval castles. 
On Nisyros the Greek walls of the old capital at Mandraki are easily trace- 
able, and one gate is almost perfect. At three points the steps leading to 
the top of the wall are preserved. The island is volcanic, and there is an 
active solfatara near Nikid. On Leros only a square tower at Parthéni and 
the remains of a small fort at Xerdkambo are described. 

TEGEA. — Inscriptions. — In E¢. ’Apy. 1907, pp. 105-122, A. S. Ar- 
VANITOPOULLOS publishes several new inscriptions found at Tegea (cf. 
"Ed. ’Apyx. 1906, pp. 23 ff.), with notes and corrections on others previously 
published by himself and others. 

THESSALY.— Discoveries in 1907. — The following discoveries have 
been made in Thessaly by A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOS. In the lower city of 
Phthiotic Thebes many house-walls have been found and fragments of 
reliefs decorated with Homeric scenes. On the acropolis are the remains 
of a large archaic building. The lower strata have yielded obsidian arrow 
heads, vase fragments, and a bronze clasp of the geometric period. (W. ii. 
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Phil. 1907, cols. 989-990.) At Pagasae outside the ancient wall are the 
ruins of a bastion, apparently erected in great haste in the second century 
A.D. The builders used monuments from the neighboring graves for the 
inner and outer walls, and filled the space between with a mass of stelae, 
many of which were painted. Several are well-preserved, and furnish 
examples of Greek painting from about 350 B.c. to the Christian era. At 
Volo a marble grave monument has been found with well-preserved paint- 
ings and ten inscriptions. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 1300-1301, from 
Voss. Ztqg.) 


ITALY 


RECENT RESEARCH IN ITALY. — In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 115- 
125, G. Korres reports, often with a brief discussion, the chief results of 
archaeological research in Italy during 1906. These results have all been 
already noticed in this JOURNAL. 

In London Times, December 27, 1907, T. AsuBy publishes a review of 
the discoveries of the year in Italy. For the most part these discoveries are 
reported in this JouRNAL from other sources. Mau’s view that the inscrip- 
tion on Trajan’s column (4.J/.A. XI, p. 474) refers to the removal of the 
Servian agger is rejected on the ground that it is doubtful if the wall ran 
where this theory requires. Hiilsen’s explanation that the reference is to 
the maximum height of the removed portion of the Quirinal seems more 
probable. <A law passed last July has established a fund of five million 
lire, of which four-fifths is to be invested in Italian consols, for the pur- 
chase of objects of historical, archaeological, or artistic interest. The text 
of the law is published in Boll. Arte, 1907, x, pp. 15-16. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES AND FINE ARTS. — 
In Boll. Arte, 1907, ix, pp. 29-35, is published the full text of an act reor- 
ganizing the administration of the Department of Antiquities and Fine 
Arts. It provides for a Superior Council under the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and regulates the appointment and duties of all officials. For 
appointment and promotion examinations and other tests of fitness are 
required. 

ARQUA-PETRARCA.— Prehistoric Settlement. — G. GurrarDINI 
publishes in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 105-108, a preliminary account of exca- 
vations carried on in the prehistoric settlement by the Lago della Costa, near 
Arqua-Petrarca. The village was constructed partly on dry land on the edge 
of the lake, partly on wood and broken rock piled out into the lake. The 
inhabitants were somewhat advanced in civilization, produced pottery varied 
in shape, and with decorations in scratches and relief, worked bone and 
horn, and surely knew something of bronze, of which, however, only one 
piece was found. 

BOLOGNA. — The French Excavations.— In Mel. Arch. Hist. XX VII, 
1907, pp. 825-462 (plan; 62 figs.), A. Grenrer describes in great detail the 
excavations which he conducted for the French School in Rome at Bologna. 
His work continued from May 20 to October 4, with the exception of six 
weeks in July and August. The work after September 1 did not alter the 
conclusions drawn from the first campaign (A.J.A. XI, p. 97). No trace of 
a transition between the Villanova and Etruscan periods has been found, 
nor has anything been found to connect the Villanova with the Terramare 
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of the Po valley. All the evidence from the necropolis indicates that the 
Villanova people were absolutely different from the Etruscans and developed 
their own independent. civilization until the Etruscan conquest, perhaps 
about the middle of the sixth century. Each trench and tomb is minutely 
described with an exact inventory of every object found. A note (pp. 453— 
462; 7 figs.) by F. Frassrro describes three skulls from two graves. One 
belongs to Sergi’s Euro-African race and might be either Etruscan or Villa- 
novan. The other two are Euro-African and Eurasian. They were found 
in one grave, and confirm the mixed character of the Villanova population. 

CORNETO_TARQUINIA.— A Necropolis. — Excavations conducted 
on an extensive scale and at his own cost by Vincenzo Fioroni in 1904-1906 
are described minutely by L. Pernrer in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 48-82, 
227-261, 321-352 (map; many illustrations). The burial region investi- 
gated lies to the northeast of Corneto-Tarquinia, between the river Marta 
and the provincial road that leads to Monte Romano, in the holding called 
La Civit’. The very numerous graves were of primitive type, and a large 
majority of them were in untouched condition, containing rich stores of 
objects. The entire product of Fioroni’s excavations has been acquired 
for the Central Etruscan Museum at Florence, where they will serve as a 
most important basis for systematic study ot the yet uncertain history of 
Italic and Etruscan peoples in the early iron age. 

ESTE. — Excavations in the Necropolis. — Excavations in the north- 
ern necropolis of Este, along the Via S. Stefano and Via Caldevigo brought 
to light a series of tombs that reveal fully the character of the most ancient 
Venetian civilization. The objects found include both bronze and iron. 
The whole work is minutely described by A. ALFonsi in Not. Scav. Le 
1907, pp. 153-183 (plans; numerous cuts). 

FRAGAGNANO.— Hoard of Republican Denarii.— A hoard of 86 
republican denarii, acquired October 2, 1904, from a peasant’s find at Fraga- 
enano (Apulia) is now described for the first time by Q. QuaGLiATI in Not. 
Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 95-101. The pieces were found in a small pot of earthen- 
ware, and were all more or less worn. Three were anonymous; the re- 
maining 83 represented 55 different magistrates of 47 families. They cover 
the period (according to Babelon’s chronology) from 268-74 B.c. 

GROSSETO.— Archaic Tomb. — A. Pasqui reports a carefully orien- 
tated tomb a fossa discovered on the southern confines of the ancient necropo- 
lis of Rusellae. At a metre’s distance from the foot (eastward) was a pit 
containing votive objects, most important among which was a paalstab of 
bronze, differing in some details from those previously discovered. (.Vot. 
Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 315-319; fig.) The objects discovered have been sent 
to the Archaeological Museum at Florence. 

MARINO. — Discovery of a Statue.— In the contrada Campofattore, 
near Marino, was found, in May, 1906, a headless and armless statue of 
Carrara marble, representing a young man with the greater part of the body 
nude, a himation, that was draped over the left arm, covering the lower part 
of the body and the legs. Further excavations disclosed remains of a villa, 
apparently dating from the latter halt of the first century A.p. (P. SECCIA 
Cortes, Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 214-220; map ; 3 figs.) 

ORDONA (HERDONIA).— Daunian Graves of Historic Times. — 
Q. QuaGaLiatr reports the investigation of graves in the necropolis of Her- 
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donia, which extended in a circuit of about 3 km. around the ancient city. 
The graves explored date from the sixth or fifth century B.c., and are inter- 
esting as showing the persistence here in historical times of the custom of 
burial in a bent position. (Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 28-38, 6 cuts.) 

OSTIA.— Recent Excavations.—In the Piccolo Mercato have been 
found a few coins of the second and third centuries a.p., some lamps, 
weights, fragments of glass, and other small objects (Not. Scav. IV, 1907, 
pp. 17-19). In the Via della Fontana was found a mutilated inscription 
commemorating the gift of a silver image to a collegium traiectus . . . celi, 
and a distribution thereupon of a sportula of two denarii to each person 
(ibid. pp. 122-123). Certain adjacent rooms have also been excavated 
(ibid. pp. 212-214; plan; 2 cuts). 

PAESTUM. — Excavations. — Excavations conducted at Paestum by: 
Vittorio Spinazzola have laid bare the perfectly paved streets of Posidonia 
two metres below the level of the temples. A monumental stairway which 
served as an approach to the so-called Basilica has been uncovered, frag- 
ments of the terra-cotta decorations, and (near the site of the altar) many 
pre-Hellenic objects have been found. An archaic inscription with the name 
of Poseidon proves that the so-called Basilica was a temple of Poseidon. 
(S. R. R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 167. See also W. ki. Phil. 1907, col. 1429, from 
Voss. Ztg.; Nation, Nov. 14, 1907.) 

PALESTRINA.— New Excavations.— The Archaeological Society 
of Praeneste has undertaken new excavations for scientific purposes, and to 
establish a local museum. ‘Trenches run near the Strada di Loreto disclosed 
burials for the most part in monolithic coffins of peperino with lids of 
tufa, sometimes in gable-form. Many of the graves had been robbed in 
ancient times. A very considerable number contained each one piece of 
aes rude. The contents of each grave are accurately described by D. 
Vaeureri in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 19-27, 138-144. Excavations in the 
Piazza Savoia yielded interesting foundations, tunnels, and an underground 
room, together with fragments of statuary, architectural members, and 
inseriptions (bid. pp. 132-138; plan and cuts). Further digging shows 
that the present Piazza Savoia (Regina Margherita) does not correspond 
precisely with the ancient (supposed) Forum. On one side this area was 
occupied by a structure of unknown purpose, on the other by a great flight 
of steps. It seems probable that the main edifice was one marked by cer- 
tain columns, discovered in the course of these excavations, but it was 
masked to some degree by later structures, and could hardly be the Temple 
of Fortune (as Marucchi argues), which must rather be that building over 
whose ruins the cathedral now stands. Hiilsen thinks the building of the 
columns was a library. In the excavations were found many fragments of 
statuary, probably destined for a lime-kiln near by (ibid. pp. 288-304; plan; 
numerous cuts). 

RAVENNA. — Recent Discoveries.— The ancient walls have been 
breached in several places, including the site of the ancient Porta Aurea, 
removed in 1582. This work has brought to light remains of two flanking 
towers and of pillars which carried the two arches of the gate, as well as_ 
architectural fragments and inscriptions. In the palace of Theodoric 
remains of walls and mosaic floors have been uncovered. (W. kil. Phil. 
1907, cols. 1132-1133, from Voss. Ztg.) 
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ROME. — Excavations on the Palatine. — New excavations on the 
Palatine have been inaugurated with the purpose of investigating its 
original configuration, and the structures on it in republican times. The 
first work was undertaken at the western corner (toward the Velabrum), 
never occupied by imperial structures. The examination of the cistern 
near the House of Livia had shown that this section of the hill had been 
artificially raised about eight metres by material drawn from the sur- 
rounding parts, forming a level for building, and a “ pomerium ” bordering 
it on the west. Outside the “acropolis,” but within this “pomerium,” 
Inspector Count Cozza has investigated certain graves and walls, from 
which tentative conclusions are drawn: a primitive settlement was planted 
on the Cermalus, defended by a stockade, but not changing at all the 
natural configuration of the hill. A second stage of settlement (Romulean?) 
is marked by better works. Blocks of conglomerate tufa were used to level 
the higher part of the place. To this period (eighth to seventh century) 
belongs the cistern aforesaid, and doubtless encircling walls not yet found. 
The necropolis, begun as early as the ninth century, continued in use till 
the fourth century, though no remains of the {ifth have yet been found. 
It would appear that in the sixth and fifth centuries, when Etruscan cities 
were most flourishing, progress in this settlement was arrested. In the 
fourth century, or soon thereafter, a stronger wall was built about the 
Cermalus, perhaps prompted by the invasion of the Gauls in 390 B.c., who 
perhaps left as traces of their encampment on the Palatine the pieces of 
rude pottery, black with smoke, that these excavations found resting on 
ashes. (D. Vaauiert, Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 185-205, 264-282, maps 
and cuts.) 

Discovery of a Statue.—In Chron. Arts, 1907, p. 298, M. PERNoT 
describes the discovery, in removing an old house below the Tarpeian 
rock, of the statue (1.40 m. high) of an old woman carrying a basket full 
of herbs with a pair of chickens tied outside. The execution is scarcely 
equal to that of the well-known statue in the Capitoline Museum. There 
«5 no evidence that there was a portico with statues between the columns 
near this spot. 

A Relief representing Coiners.— A relief recently found in Rome 
contains a male bust between a guttus and patera. Below, between two 
columns, are a man swinging a hammer above an anvil and another man 
holding in one hand a die and in the other a sort of collar, apparently 
for holding the die over the anvil. The malleator and suppostor probably 
belong to an establishment the superintendent of which is represented by 
the bust. (R. Mowat, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 100-101.) 

Coins from the Excavations in 1906. — Fr. GNECCHI publishes six- 
teen coins acquired by him from the excavations at Rome in 1906, chiefly 
medallions and first bronzes. A first bronze of Hadrian is in mint-state, 
and only one example of each of two medallions (of Plautilla and Maxi- 
mus I) was known before. (R. Jial. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 167-170; pl.) 

Acquisitions of the National Museum. — The National Museum at 
Rome has recently received from the Baths of Caracalla an abraxas gem, 
with the head of Medusa on one side, and on the other a small figure 
of Hecate above the Greek vowels. The King has also presented to the 
Museum the torso of an archaic female figure, in the style of the Acropolis 
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statues. It appears to belong to the Ionic school, but it is not certain 
whether it is an original work of the fifth century B.c., or a Roman copy, 
though tne former is more probable. (G. Morertt, Boll. Arte, 1907, vii, 
pp. 17-19; 3 figs.) A recently acquired bronze seal with the inscription 
INSTEITER TV|LLIVCETSTEFA|NILLAEAEMILIIANAECF, makes 
possible the correction of a now lost Christian seal published by Fabretti. 
(Not. Scav. IV, 1907, p. 94.) | 

Breaches in the Aurelian Wall.— In the London Times, December 
27, 1907, is an article on the openings authorized by the Municipal Council 
in the Aurelian Wall between the Porta Pinciana and the Porta Salaria. 
The openings are to be seven in number, and four have already been cut. 
Unlike the opening made a few years ago, they are breaches, and not arches, 
which preserve the upper part of the wall. The action has aroused strong 
protests from Comm. Boni and other Italian archaeologists. The reason 
given is the need of more communication between the new quarter outside 
the walls and the inner city. In the Nation, February 6, 1908, it is stated 
that the Syndic has decided that no more openings shall be made in the 
wall, that the three arches in the Via Piemonte shall be left unchanged, 
and that an archway shall replace the breach near the Porta Pinciana. 

Minor Discoveries.— Among the minor discoveries in Rome reported 
in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, are the following: Behind the apse of SS. Quattro 
Coronati, some substructions in opus reticulatum, and stretches of sewer 
(p. 4); on the Via Flaminia, by the former Villa Massani, further sepul- 
chral inscriptions, and at the 10th kilometer (cava Del Grosso), walls and 
pavement of an ancient villa (pp. 5 f.), and tombs (pp. 205-206; cut); in the 
Via Salaria (Corso d'Italia), near the corner of the Corso Pinciano, more 
sepulchral cippi, and in a terra-cotta coffin a coin of Probus, showing that 
some interments were made in the third century in cemeteries of the first 
century and the beginning of the second (pp. 6-12; plan); also other tombs 
(pp. 89 f., 116 ff., 207 ff.; cuts); on the Corso Pinciano, at the corner of 
Via Tevere, further columbaria, already robbed (pp. 12-17, plan); also part 
of a street-pavement (p. 90 f.); in Via Principe Amadeo, under the vault 
of the steps to the church of S. Eusebio, a square column of white marble 
(p. 83); in Via Guicciardini, a large bath with seven niches (p. 83); in 
Via del Quirinale (villa Colonna), a cippus of travertine recording the 
condemnation of certain private property by curatores locorum publicorum 
tudicandorum (p. 83; ct. C.J.L. VI, 1267, 31573-4); in Via di Marmorata, 
many fragments of tegulae bipedales, with stamps (pp. 84-86); on the Via 
Plaminia (Viale Tor di Quinto), a travertine basement and remains of a 
mosaic pavement (p. 86); on the Via Tasso (Villa Lancellotti), fragment 
of an inscription of M. Aurelius (p. 113); near the Corso and the Via 
Tomacelli, architectural fragments, pieces of sarcophagi, and part of an 
inscription commemorating a statue and ornamenta triumphalia (p. 114); in 
Via della Navicella, a marble arm and two busts, one of marble, the other 
of alabaster (p. 183; cut); in Piazza Termini, east of the railway station, 
remains of brick and reticulate walls, and of a mosaic pavement (p. 183) ; 
on the Via Latina, opposite the Vigna Aquari, a piece of pavement of the 
ancient Via Latina, parallel to the modern (p. 206); in Via dei Miracoli, 
a marble statue of a nude young man, lacking the right arm and the legs 
from the knees downward (p. 263; cut). 
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SAN VITTORINO (AMITERNUM).— An Important Grave.— A 
grave of the Roman period excavated at 8. Vittorino (Amiternum) contained 
remains of the bronze mountings of what appears to be a sella curulis, and of 
a couch on which the corpse was laid. Certain other peculiarities lead A. 
Pasqur, who describes the discovery, to believe that the grave was closed 
with the actual doors from the house of the deceased; cf. Wiener Studien, 
XXIV, 1902, pp. 174 ff. (Wot. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 145-151.) 

SARDINIA.—GENONI AND ITTIRI. —Archaic Statuettes. — 
Two archaic bronze statuettes, one from (Genoni and one from Ittiri, and both 
examples of pre-Phoenician Sardinian art, are described by A. TAMARELLI 
in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 352-359 (8 cuts). Both represent musicians, one 
blowing a horn, the other (hermaphroditic), tibiae ; both are doubtless 
religious types. The latter type points to an early Sardinian concep- 
tion, found also among other peoples, of a demonic being of bisexual char- 
acter. A list is given of nine other Sardinian statuettes of similar type. 

SICILY. — GELA.— An Archaic Greek Temple. — P. Orst reports 
the discovery of an archaic Greek temple by the hill Molino a Vento, that 
extends eastward from Terranova di Sicilia. He believes the temple to 
have been dedicated to Athena, perhaps toward the end of the seventh 
century B.c. It will be described at length in Mon. Ant. (Not. Scav. IV. 
1907, pp. 88-40; pl.) 

Discovery of Vases.— The recent excavations in Gela have yielded 
many fine Attic vases, among them a cylix with the signature Chachrylion 
and a representation of a youth standing beside his horse. <A fine amphora 
is signed by Polygnotus. A number of the caAds-names, including Aristides, 
Lycus, Chaerippus, and Diodotus, are new. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 1826, 
1429.) 

SICILY. —PALERMO.— Prehistoric Settlements. — E. SALINAS has 
discovered traces of a prehistoric settlement about 5 km. east of Palermo, on 
the road to Messina. They are in a stratum underlying a bed of travertine 
of lacustrian origin, more than a metre in thickness, itself covered in turn by 
a layer of humus. (Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 101-103; map.) Ibid. pp. 307-315 
(map; 3 figs.), the same writer describes his investigation of paleolithic settle- 
ments and cemeteries on Monte Pellegrino. 

THRAMO.— Discovery of the Cardo. — Excavations along the Corso 
di Porta Reale at Teramo have revealed a piece of a Roman paved street, 
evidently part of the hitherto unknown cardo of Interamnia Praetuttiorum. 
Some pieces of channelled columns were also found. The paving is of 
Montorio sandstone. (F. Savint, Not. Scav. 1V, 1907, pp. Bye} 

VETULONIA.—An Archaic Tomb.—A tomb a fossa, of the 
third or second century B.c., was discovered at the eastern limit of the 
necropolis of Vetulonia. The objects found in it, various dishes of bronze 
(some had perhaps been abstracted), have been deposited in the Archaeolog- 
‘oal Museum at Florence. (A. Pasqut, Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pp. 820-321.) 

MINOR DISCOVERIES. — Among the discoveries reported from 
various parts of Italy in Not. Scav. IV, 1907, pts. 1-6, are the following: at 
Assisi in the ancient Forum a considerable part of a long inscription cut on 
a wall, the construction of which by certain magistrates it records (A. PASQulI, 
pp. 223-227; fig.); at Castel Gandolfo, the sepulchral inscription of a 
salariarius of the leg. II. Parthicae Seuerianae (p. 130); at Civita Lavinia, 
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in clearing an ancient artificial pit in Borgo 8. Giovanni, many architectural 
fragments, which seem from fragments of dedicatory inscriptions to have 
belonged to a neighboring temple of Hercules (D. VaGuirri, pp. 124-129); 
at Chitignano (Itruria), in the village of Taéna, a bronze bust, and a 
bronze statuette of a nude Jupiter, supposed parts of a stips wotiua (pp. 111- 
113); at Gallicano, the sepulchral inscriptions of a lictor of the third 
decuria OVI- IMP-ET-COS-ET»«PR-APPARVIT, and of cer- 
tain men with the rare praenomen Annius (p. 131); at Rimini, tombs of the 
Roman age (pp. 108-109); at S. Lorenzo (Pizzoli), a votive cippus, with an 
inscription to Silvanus (pp. 221-222); at Sevegliano, tombs (containing the 
usual small objects) indicating by their alignment a Roman road from 
Aquileia (13 km. distant) through Terzo, Cervignano, Ontagnano, Tissano, 
and Risano (pp. 41-42); at Sulmona, remains of a Roman road, probably 
Via Minucia, or Numicia, from Corfinium to Aufidena (pp. 26-27); at 
Tivoli in Le Cese di Galli of the Villa Hadriana, three rooms belonging to 
an ancient building (p. 19). 

A new Latin inscription from Terracina in honor of an unnamed prae- 
Jectus castrorum of Legio VI, Victrix, and a fragment of a cippus are published 
in Rim. Mitt. X XI, 1906, pp. 894-3897 (3 figs.) by H. L. Witson. 

¥ 


SPAIN 


NUMANTIA.— A Camp of Scipio. — At Numantia the largest and 
best preserved of Scipio’s camps has been excavated. The Porta Praetoria, 
facing the enemy, is built of large blocks of stone. Inside is an open space 
beyond which are long rows of huts. Each squad of five to ten men had 
two rooms. In a corner was the fireplace, and here were found many frag- 
ments of cups and pots as well as of large amphorae. Behind these bar- 
racks was a large building, apparently the praetorium. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, 
cols. 1153-1134, from Voss. Ziq.) 

SANTA MARIA DE HUERTA. — Recent Excavations. — The Mar- 
quis de Cerraldo has conducted excavations near his castle at S. Maria de 
Huerta (province Saria). Of two Iberian forts or “Castros,” one has 
yielded prehistoric remains, the other ‘‘ Numantian” pottery. The walls 
of one tower are built of unusually large stones. An Ibero-Roman city, per- 
haps Arcobriga, occupies an important strategic position, surrounded on 
three sides by deep valleys. The city was surrounded by a wall, and divided 
into four quarters by three parallel walls. The highest quarter formed the 
Acropolis. The work on the site has only begun. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 
1430-1431, from Kélnische Ziq.) 


FRANCE 


DISCOVERIES IN 1906.—In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 175-178, E. 
Micnon reviews the more important archaeological discoveries during 1906. 
At Alesia, in addition to the discoveries already reported in this JouRNAL, he 
mentions a bronze weight in the form of a fine bust of Silenus. A new 
periodical, Pro Alesia, is devoted to the history and excavation of this site. 
At Périgueux, a part of the city wall of the fifth century a.p. has been 
discovered. It was built of remains of ancient monuments, among them a 
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curious altar of Cybele commemorating the dedication of a taurobolium by a 
sacerd (os) arens (is). ; 

ALESIA.— Recent Discoveries. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 287- 
989, E. EspERANDIEU reports the discovery at Alesia of the foundations of a 
public building and of the remains of an aqueduct. ‘Two fragments of red 
vases are decorated on the inside with reliefs representing respectively 
Mithras killing the bull, and a dadophorus. Only two examples of Mithraic 
- scenes on vases have been known hitherto; one in the Museo delle Terme 
at Rome, the other in Vienna. Ibid. pp. 625-626, the same writer reports 
the discovery of a statuette of Epona, holding a crown, a new attribute for 
this goddess. A group of a seated god and goddess is peculiar in that the 
god holds a purse, and is therefore identified with Mercury. The Gallic 
god in such groups is usually given the attributes of Mars. 

AVIGNON.—Roman Seals.—The Musée Calvet at Avignon has 
recently acquired eighteen Roman bronze seals, of which one is of doubtful 
genuineness. Like other seals from Narbonne they show a strong resem- 
blance to the bronze seals from Campania. They were used for sealing 
amphorae, stamping loaves, etc. (A. HERon DE VILLEFOssp, B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1907, pp. 168-170.) 

CASSEUIL.— A Fragment of a Frieze.—In hk. Et. Anc. TX, 1907, 
pp. 267-268 (fig.), J. A. Brurairs publishes a fragment of a frieze, carved 
with foliage of a somewhat unusual pattern, now in the sacristy of Casseuil. 
It is possible that the “palace of Charlemagne” described by Aimoin in 
this neighborhood was a Roman villa enlarged and fortified. 

GARD.— Foundations near Dolmens. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 
425-432 (2 plans), Dr. Caprran and U. Dumas describe certain low, broad 
walls noticed by them around dolmens and tumuli in the Département du 
Gard. The walls are constructed of blocks of stone laid with considerable 
regularity, and enclose spaces of very varied shapes, and very different 
relations to the dolmens. Plans are given of the structures at Tharaux and 
Cougoussac. Similar walls have been observed in Brittany and elsewhere, 
but only near dolmens. The nature of the buildings is still uncertain. 

HARNES. — A Gallo-Roman Necropolis. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, 
pp. 135-138, Count A. pE Lorsne describes the discovery of a cemetery of 
the fourth century a.p. at Harnes (Pas-de-Calais). Pottery, a few metal 
ornaments, bronze coins of Constantine and his successors, and a very fresh 
denarius of Julian were among the objects found. 

IZERNORE.— Roman Bronzes.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 333-336 
(5 figs.), E. Cuanet publishes five Roman bronzes (two ornaments, a 
fibula, a knife, and a handle of a key), found at Izernore. 

LA TOUR-DU-PIN.—A Statuette of Mars Ultor.—In building a 
railway near La Tour-du-Pin (Isére) several small bronzes were found, 
which are described in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 117-124 (2 figs.), by A. 
Hfron pe VILLEFOsSE. The most interesting piece is a statuette of Mars 
Ultor, which closely resembles a statuette at Beaune. Both are of the type — 
represented on the relief from Carthage (R. Arch. 1899, i, p. 37), with the 
left hand on the shield, and a mantle or scarf crossing the back and falling 
over the arms. Ten examples of this type, which seems derived from the 
statue in the temple built by Augustus in 2 B.c. are cited. 

MONTLAURES.— An Ancient City. — Remarkable discoveries have 
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been made by H. Rouzaud at Montlaurés near Narbonne. He has found 
pottery, lamps, coins, gems, and other objects showing that the site was 
occupied by an important settlement, which may be the Helyce palus of 
Avienus. The necropolis has yielded Iberian pottery and also Greek and 
Italian vases dating from the sixth to the second century, but little of the 
Roman period. (E. Porrrer, A. Héron pe VILLEFossse, C. R. Acad. Inse. 
1907, pp. 260-261.) 

PARIS. — Acquisitions of the Louvre.— The report on the acquisi- 
tions of the department of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the Louvre in 
1906 (A.J.A. XI, p. 364) is reprinted in Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 371-377. 

POMMIERS. — Discoveries in the Oppidum.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
LX, 1906, pp. 1-26 (8 figs.), O. VAUVILLE continues his description of the 
objects found in the excavations at Pommiers (A.J.A. XI, p. 107). He 
notes briefly arms, tools, and implements (1-43), adornments and small 
objects (44-131), fibulae, thirteen varieties of which are illustrated, remains 
of the dwellings of the metal-workers, who seem to have been numerous, 
and the pottery found in these dwellings. None of the pottery is painted 
or decorated with reliefs, for the town was abandoned at the Roman con- 
quest. It is noteworthy that this pottery is quite different from that found 
in Gallic graves of the “ époque marnienne,” but the explanation of this 
difference is not yet clear. 

RHEIMS.— A Magical Tablet. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 215-220 
(fig.), A. Hfron pg VILLEFOSSE publishes a thin plate of silver bearing 
Greek characters and magical signs. It was found at Rheims rolled to- 
gether in a child’s grave, which evidently belonged to the latter part of the 
third century A.p. Other similar tablets, usually of lead, have been found 
in France. They seem to have been placed in small boxes and suspended 
from the neck of the deceased for protection. 

Latin Inscriptions. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 225-229, L. Dematr- 
son publishes with brief notes seven inscriptions recently found at Rheims. 
Five are fragmentary, and two, engraved on bronze rings, are enigmatical 
and possibly Celtic. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


DISCOVERIES IN BELGIUM IN 1906.—The year 1906 was 
marked by the activity of the local archaeological societies, and many dis- 
coveries are reported. Near Namur at Bouselinne remains of a large estab- 
lishment including workshops, baths, hypocausts, and many rooms have been 
excavated and careful plans made. In the neighborhood of Tongres the 
Belgo-Roman cemetery has been further excavated and many vases, as well 
as bronzes and terra-cottas, have beenfound. In general these are incinera- 
tion graves of the late empire, but there are traces below them of inhuma- 
tion burials. In the neighborhood of Liége other cemeteries have been 
explored, and the results of excavations at Vervoz in 1905 published. This 
publication includes two very rich tombs of the Roman period. In Hainaut 
a potter’s oven has been found for the first time in Belgium. Near Martel- 
ange in Belgo-Roman foundations have been found 23 well-preserved 
figurines. In Luxemburg a cemetery has yielded many vases and other 
objects, including a vase of red glaze with reliefs representing skeletons and 
players on bagpipes. (L. RENARD-GREUuSON, Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 179-185.) 
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THE HAGUE.— The Six Collection of Greek Coins. — In R. Belge 
Num. 1907, pp. 405-420 (pl.), pe DompreRRE DE CHAUFEPIE concludes his 
account of the coins in the Six collection (4./.A. XI, p. 865) by describing 
48 coins from Asia Minor, and 39 from Cyprus. On the plate are 22 
reproductions. 


SWITZERLAND 


DISCOVERIES IN 1906.—In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 186-200, 
O. SCHULTHESS reports a large number of discoveries, chiefly of Roman 
remains, in Switzerland in 1906, with references to more detailed publica- 
tions and to other literature. Only a few of the more important are here ~ 
noted. Near Martigny a portion of the ancient Octodurum has been 
excavated. The houses were very small, and only the foundations are pre- 
served. ‘The Roman coins were of two periods: from Augustus to Trajan, 
and from Gallienus to Valens and Valentinian. At Avenches (Aventicum) 
foundations of two square buildings with fragments of decorative architec- 
ture have been found, and a room with a mosaic pavement uncovered in 
the building of the Camilli. Several inscriptions have also come to light 
and restorations at the theatre and the east gate are in progress. At Yver- 
don (Eburodunum) recent excavations have revealed the foundations of 
two large houses with hypocausts, ponds, and baths, and also part of the 
wall of the castrum with a large tower. ‘The excavations at Vindonissa 
have yielded many well-preserved small objects, and determined many 
points in connection with the fortifications. 

LA TENE. —New Excavations. — Most of the excavations at La Téne 
have been conducted without due care or proper method. The Historical 
Society of Neufchatel, whose organ is a monthly journal entitled Le Rameau 
de Sapin, undertook new excavations in April and May, 1907. The excava- 
tions are conducted by M. William Wawre, Conservateur of the Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Neufchatel. Weapons, belts, Roman vases, and many 
human remains have been found. (S. R., R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 168.) 

VINDONISSA. — In the “ Kalberhiigel” at Vindonissa several well- 
preserved Roman foot-rules have been found. Two are folding rules of 
bronze and seem almost new. ‘They are divided very inexactly into palmi, 
pollices, and digiti, and differ 2 mm. in length. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, col. 
1102 from Anz. Schw. Alt. 1X, 1907, Heft 1.) 

MINOR DISCOVERIES. — At Aventicum a series of eight Roman 
amphorae has been found arranged to form a pipe for carrying off overflow 
from an aqueduct. At Irgenhausen (Zurich) a Roman fort of the time of 
Valentinian I (870 A.p.) has been excavated. It seems to have been erected 
in haste on the site of a villa rustica. (W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 1266-1267.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN. — Acquisitions of the Museum.— The Department of 
Egyptian Antiquities has received a limestone slab with a trial carving in 
relief of the head of a wounded lion, and an alabaster statuette of a young 
girl, both from the time of Amenophis IV. <A bronze portrait statuette is 
a good example of the art of the Middle Empire. A pair of doors with 
eight gods painted on the inside is an important work of about the first 
century A.D. (SCHAFER, Ber. Kunsts. 1907, cols. 8-12; 5 figs.) A fine por- 
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trait of a king of the twelfth dynasty in black diorite has been presented 
recently. (ScHAFER, ibid. cols. 75-76 ; fig.) The collection from Western 
Asia has received a cast of the Hittite relief from Ibriz. (Messerscumipt, 
ibid. cols. 12-13; fig.) The Antiquarium has been transferred to the 
upper rooms of the Old Museum, and entirely rearranged. The Greek and 
Roman antiquities recently acquired with a large collection from Southern 
Russia include fine examples of gold ornaments, glass, wooden boxes, and 
a number of the flat stucco reliefs used to ornament wooden sarcophagi. 
The vases include red-figured Attic ware with gilded reliefs, as well as 
Hellenistic and Roman vessels. There is also a good collection of local 
terra-cotta figurines. (Kosrer, ibid. cols. 5-8, 57-60; 7 figs.) 

BONN. — Greek Inscriptions on Gold Leaf.— In Arch. Rel. X, 1907, 
pp. 893-399 (3 figs.), M. Srrspoure describes three pieces of gold leaf 
recently acquired by the University Museum in Bonn. Two are from 
Jerusalem and are inscribed @dpo(e)e Eliyévy: olideis | d6avatios, and 
Oapo(e)t | Evyelvy. Thesame inscriptions were on gold taenia published ibid. 
VIII, pp. 890 ff. They seem to have been placed on the body in the grave. 
The third leaf, from Rome, is inscribed --.--- | te dB Ba 6 | raTHp, ca\cor, 
€Xenoov, and is obviously an amulet. 

MUNICH. — Acquisitions in 1906.— The Glypothek has secured the 
torso for the head of a laughing satyr in green basalt already in the Museum. 
The two parts fit exactly and form the best replica of a probably Pergamene 
work, representing a drunken satyr fallen backward on a rock, but laughing. 
Among other acquisitions and loans are a fine Attic grave relief with the 
new motive of a young hunter sitting on a rock, accompanied by his dog; a 
relief from Rhodes of the best Greek stvle of about 400 B.c.; an Attic 
grave relief strongly resembling the monument of Hegeso; and an Egyptian 
group of a man and wife belonging to the Old Empire. The collection of 
vases has been increased by a sarcophagus from Clazomenae, a large early 
Attic amphora, and other pieces. The Antiquarium has received many ad- 
ditions, including an early terra-cotta goddess holding a snake, and a fine 
marble statuette of a maiden in the style of Praxiteles. Among the loans 
is a bronze statuette of Poseidon with a dedicatory inscription of the fifth 
century B.c. from Euboea. (A. FURTWANGLER, Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, 3, 
pp. 186-137.) 

STRASBURG. — Changes in the Museum. — In Arch. Anz. 1906, cols. 
314-325 (6 figs.), A. MicHaELis describes two successful innovations that he 
has made in the museum of casts of ancient sculpture at Strasburg. The 
first is the bringing together in one gallery of a series of representative 
works of Roman and Provincial sculpture. The second is the bronzing of 
a large number of casts, both those from extant bronze originals and others 
of which the originals are known to have been of bronze, although only 
marble copies remain. In a few pieces the effect of gold-ivory technique 
and of silver has also been successfully restored. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


DISCOVERIES IN 1906.— In Austria the excavation of the legion- 
ary camp at Carnuntum has completely cleared the retentura between the 
decumana and the via quintana. It was divided into two symmetrical 
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parts separated by the colonnaded via decumana. It seems clear that the 
entire legion was never in the camp at one time. In the neighboring town 
a new and closely settled quarter was uncovered. There is evidence that 
the camp was surrounded by a chain of watch-towers. The so-called mili- 
tary bath in the town has turned out to be a large public bath with more 
than sixty rooms, and separate baths for men and women. Several instances 
of burial within the Roman settlement were discovered. The legionary 
camp at Lauriacum was further excavated, and several groups of buildings 
were discovered. An inscription fixes the establishment of the camp in 
205 a.p. It seems to have replaced the neighboring camp at Albing, of 
which the wall and some of the buildings have been cleared. This is the 
largest (568 m. x 412 m.) camp in Austria. The study of the cemeteries 
in Istria, especially during the period of transition from the tumulus to the 
cremation graves, has raised the question whether the domed graves may 
not owe their form to the custom of burning the body in the grave, quite 
as much as to an imitation of a dwelling. 

In Hungary the Roman Castra ad Herculem in Pilismarét has been 
partially excavated with promising results. Near Aquincum a potter’s 
oven has been found with many moulds. At Dunapentele (Intercisa) the 
discoveries have shown the existence of a municipium. Many reliefs with 
mythological scenes have been found carefully executed in local stone. In 
Pannonia the coins of the emperors between Augustus and Nero are almost 
wholly lacking, evidently because the Roman rule lapsed during that time. 
(F. Lour, G. von FINALY, Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 200-222; 2 figs.) 

PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1906. — Reports on the work 
in prehistoric archaeology in the Austrian empire are published in Mitt. 
Anth. Ges. XX XVII, 1907, pp. [83]-[46], arranged by districts and describ- 
ing briefly many discoveries of graves or single objects from the neolithic 
and early bronze ages, and occasionally from later times. Near Kirchdorf, 
in Upper Austria, have been found four graves, three Roman and one 
Frankish, with remains of a bronze sword-belt. In Istria pre-Roman ceme- 
teries were excavated between Pola and Rovigno. They seem to belong 
in part to the Este type. At Pola an earthquake exposed part of the early 
necropolis, with graves of three periods. In a “kitchen-midden ” stratum 
were skeletons, but no gifts laid beside them. Near by were cremation 
burials of the Este period, and in the upper levels interments in stone 
chests of the La Téne period. At Szipenitz, in the Bukowina, many ob- 
jects of the late neolithic period have been found, including much pottery 
as well as figures of men and animals. The painting is said by R. F. 
KainpL to show much resemblance to that on early Mycenaean ware. 
Similar pottery has been found in the Ukraine, Galicia, and Hungary. A 
new and rich site has been recently excavated at Koszylowce in East 
Galicia. 

ARCHAEOLOGY IN CROATIA.—The Vjesnik of the Croatian 
Archaeological Society of Agram (Zagreb), IX, 1906-07, contains illus- 
trated articles in-the Croatian language. JoseF BrRoNSMrID continues (pp. 
81-184; 153 figs.) his catalogue of the stone monuments in the museum of 
Agram. The monuments are chiefly Latin inscriptions, which have ap- 
peared in C.J.L£. Each stone is reproduced as well as described. The 
same writer describes (pp. 210-240; fig.) minutely Roman coins recently 
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discovered in Croatia and Slavonia, amounting in all to 548 numbers. V. 
HorFiLueR describes (pp. 194-200; 4 figs.) some small Roman antiquities 
recently added to the museum in Agram, including a lead plate with an in- 
distinct relief. Gsuro Szaso describes (pp. 201-209; 3 figs.) the three 
ruined Benedictine Abbeys of St. Helena de Podborje, Bijela, and Rudin. 

ISTRIA.— Discoveries at Val Catena and Elsewhere. — The exca- 

vations during 1905 and 1906 at Val Catena on the island of Brioni Grande 
(A.J.A. X, p. 358) have made possible a sketch-plan, showing the union 
of the buildings around the bay into a single structure. On the south side 
of the bay the “ Terrace house” was further cleared, and a connection with 
the temple of Neptune discovered. The water-pipes in this building were 
also examined, and the position of a large garden determined. On the 
north side of the bay between a long portico and a “ palaestra” was found 
a diaeta with long projecting wings. It formed a triple portico with rooms 
behind, and was probably two stories high. It resembled the building 
shown on a fresco in the tablinum of the house of Lucretius Fronto in Pom- 
peli. At Valle Lunga an early Christian church was cleared. In the 
sepuleretum of the chief apse was found a reliquary decorated with remark- 
able carvings in ivory and silver. The scenes are partly from the life of 
Christ and partly from the Christian life. A Roman grave monument and 
small objects were also found. Topographical investigations have led to 
the discovery of a number of ancient settlements along the coast. The 
museum at Pola has acquired a number of Roman lamps as well as bronzes 
and coins. Among the lamps is one with Odysseus offering the wine to 
Polyphemus. (A. Gnirs, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, Beiblatt, cols. 43-58 ; 
7 figs.) | 

PETTAU. — Situation of the Roman Camp. — The latest excavations 
at Pettau (Poetovio) indicate that the fortified Roman camp was not in 
Haidin but on the left bank of the Drau. West of Pettau have been found 
a good Matres relief, a dedication to Jupiter optimus maximus, many archi- 
tectural fragments, stamped bricks, coins, a few surgical instruments, and 
pottery of all kinds. The remains extend from the time of Trajan to that 
of the Constantines. The camp which formed the centre of Poetovio must 
be sought in the region from the Panoramaberg to the Annenhohe. (W. 
kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 1265-1266.) 

POLA.—The Battle of Marathon on a Sarcophagus. — In Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 157-168 (pl.; 5 figs.), J. ZuvGERLE publishes a frag- 
ment of a sarcophagus of the end of the third century a.p., from Pola. It 
represents a battle between Greeks on land and barbarians on ships. From 
the costumes, arrangement, and other details, the author argues that it is a 
scene from the battle of Marathon, derived from Hellenistic sources which 
ultimately go back to the painting in the Stoa Poecile. Comparison with 
a relief in Brescia (Robert, Sarkophagreliefs ILI, 361), and with reliefs repre- 
senting the Homeric battle at the ships, shows that the sculptor had, as 

.usual, contaminated his representation of the battle of Marathon with de- 
tails drawn from the designs belonging to the Homeric scene. 

SPALATO.— The Palace of Diocletian.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 
1907, Beiblatt, cols. 59-60, G. NreMANN announces that since 1903 Austrian 
architects have been at work on a careful and detailed publication of the 
palace of Diocletian at Spalato. The object is to show the building as it is, 
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and to indicate exactly all the ancient remains which are known in the 
inner city. So far as possible, the probable original appearance of the 
building will be shown also. 

SZALACSKA.— A Celtic Foundry. — At Szalacska, near Kaposvar, 
C. de Darnay discovered in 1906 the ruins of a hut containing dies for 
coins, Celtic coins imitating the tetradrachms of Philip IJ, iron tools, 
ladles for molten metal, moulds of bronze, including one in the form of 
a fibula of the late La Téne period, many other metal objects, and a 
fragment of a clay vase with decoration in relief, the whole forming an 
important addition to the knowledge of the Celtic civilization at the com- 
mencement of the first century B.c. (A. BLancuet, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, 
pp. 189-191.) 

VIENNA. — Roman Remains. — In the Judenplatz in Vienna Roman 
remains have been found at a depth of 4 m. They include large walls, 
fragments of wall-paintings, Roman tiles with rare or unknown stamps, 
coins, vases, a well-preserved statuette of Venus, and fragments of columns. 
The stamps indicate that the remains belong to the first century a.p. (W. 
kl. Phil. 1907, col. 1265.) 


RUSSIA 


DISCOVERIES IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA IN 1906.—In Arch. 
Anz. 1907, cols. 126-153 (29 figs.), B. PHARMAKOWSKyY reports the dis- 
coveries in Southern Russia in 1906. In the Kuban district two tumuli 
yielded little, but there have been bought gold ornaments for sewing on 
garments. In Panticapaeum the excavation of the necropolis has yielded 
a lead plate with a long devotio on each side, remarkable for the number 
of deities invoked. Grave stelae with reliefs and inscriptions, wooden 
sarcophagi with carved and applied ornaments, and many smaller objects 
have been found. Among the terra-cottas is a fantastic figure with the 
head of an old man, which was mounted on four wheels and seems to have 
been a toy. Among the vases is a fine red-figured /ekane with added gilding 
and white. It bears a toilet scene. At Chersonnesus Roman Thermae 
were excavated and in the necropolis a number of cameos and other 
jewellery. On the island Berezani the Ionic settlement proved to have 
two distinct strata, separated by only a short interval. It seems to have 
been abandoned early in the fifth century z.c. The most interesting find 
is the pottery, to which “ Old Boeotian” sherds have now been added. A 
necropolis showed the same two strata of graves. In Olbia remains of 
buildings and streets were uncovered, and two strata identified, both of 
which are later than the second century a.p. Near the city wall many 
underground provision chambers were found. In the centre of the city 
two strata were found below the Roman. In the necropolis graves were 
opened, extending from the archaic to the late Roman period. Among 
the objects found were a series of curved bone tablets with reliefs repre- 
senting a seated Oriental (Parthian or Sassanide) and his followers, . 
dancers, etc. More detailed reports of archaeological investigations in 
Russia are contained in the copiously illustrated reports (Comptes Rendus) 
of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, published annually in 4to at 
St. Petersburg. The text is Russian, with a brief summary in French. 
The last volume, published in 1906, deals with the discoveries of 1903. 
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The illustrations of the volumes for 1852-98 are collected in an Album, 
published in 1906. 

OLBIA.— An Interesting Lamp. — A terra-cotta lamp from Olbia 
bears in relief the unusual scene of a dog baying at the moon. Before the 
dog is a torch set in the ground, and above appears the name APTEMIC. 
Below is the bow of the goddess in exergue. (A. HERON DE VILLEFOSSE, 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 127-128.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM IN 1906. — A 
detailed account of the acquisitions of the British Museum in 1906, from 
the Parliamentary Report, is published in Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 8377-889. 
Only a few of the more important objects are noted here. The Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities has received a bronze 
figure of Sebek wearing a disc (rare), a granite statue of the architect 
Sen-Mut, builder of the temple at Deir el-Bahari, with the queen, as 
“young Horus,” on his knee, an Egyptian porcelain draught-board found 
at Babylon, a large baked clay cone of Samsee-iluna, king of Babylon 
about 2145 B.c. with an inscription in seven columns relating to the rebuild- 
ing of the great wall of Sippar. It was a foundation deposit. The De- 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities has purchased the bronze 
statuette from Bergen, Norway (A.J.A. XI, p. 73), a marble sarcophagus, 
said to come from the temple of Cybele at Sardis, inscribed él tepews 
Ilavpirov Mytpddwpos “Aprepidapov mrepipavtns (apparently a new word), 
five terra-cottas from a girl’s tomb at Athens, including models of an 
érivytpov and of a AE€Bys yapuxos, four small terra-cotta reliefs representing 
a boar hunt, an oenochoe with a polychrome design on black, apparently 
representing the marriage of the Basilinna to Dionysus, and a white 
lecythus inscribed Etvomos kaos. Among the gifts are casts of fragments 
of the frieze of the Parthenon from Athens, a series of 103 bronze statuettes, 
and other objects from Despefiaperros in Spain, pre-Roman work of about 
the sixth century, and a large number of objects, including pottery, frag- 
ments of wall-paintings, models of stone vases, etc., from Cnossus and other 
Cretan sites. The Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities 
and Ethnography reports the acquisition of palaeolithic and neolithic 
implements, a hoard of eight gold bracelets of the bronze age, fragments 
of inscriptions and ivory carvings from a Roman villa in Greenwich Park, 
and cinerary urns, vases, and dishes from burials at Seaford, Sussex (J. 
Anth. Inst. X, p. 184). . , 

ACQUISITIONS OF THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM IN 1906. — 
Among the acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford (Arch. Anz. 
1907, cols. 390-392), are the following: Egyptian Section, colored lime- 
stone reliefs from the eleventh dynasty temple at Deir el-Bahari, including 
a representation of a Syrian tributary carrying a metal vase, and a series of 
antiquities from Tell el-Yehudiyeh, illustrating the successive periods of 
Hyksos domination, and including a gold-mounted scarab with the name 
of the Hyksos king Khyan, whose records extend from Cnossus to Bagdad. 
The Cretan Section has been increased by a colored facsimile of a restored 
gesso duro relief from Cnossus, relics from Late Minoan tombs, and an 
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illustrative series of objects from Palaikastro, belonging for the most part 
to Late Minoan I. Among the acquisitions of the Classical Section is & 
red-figured crater with the figure of a discobolus in the style of Epictetus. 

CAERWENT.— Results of the Excavations. — At the meeting of 
the British Association at Leicester, T. Ashby described the results of the 
excavations at Caerwent. The town was divided into thirty insulae. The 
central block in the northern part of the town was occupied by the Forum, 
with remains of shops on the east and the Basilica on the north. At the 
east end of the nave of the Basilica was a room, probably the council cham- 
‘er, heated by a hypocaust. A private house has also been completely exca- 
vated, and shows a unique type, with rooms on all sides of the court, though 
usually in Britain the south side is left open. The four gates in the stone 
wall are all preserved, and in some places the wall is standing to the height 
of twenty feet. (London Times, Aug. 3, 1907.) 

CASTLESHAW.—Recent Excavations.— At Castleshaw in the 
West Riding two Roman forts have been excavated. The smaller lies 
within the larger, adjoining one of its sides. Both are on the line of the 
second iter, almost exactly midway between Chester and York. The ram- 
parts show clearly layers of piled sods, the gateways are marked by post 
holes, and a paved road, possibly the iter, passes through the larger fort. 
In the inner fort a hypocaust with steps leading to the praefurnium has been 
found. (F. A. Bruton, Cl. R. XXI, 1907, pp. 254-255.) 

CORSTOPITUM. — Recent Excavations. — Excavations have recently 
begun on the site of the Roman Corstopitum near Hexham in Northumber- 
land. Clearly marked stratification shows occupancy of the site as far back 
as the neolithic period. The base of a tower and the remains of a large 
building have been found. In a Roman cistern was found a good marble 
group, representing a lion standing over a stag. It had formed part of a 
fountain. (C. L. Woottey, London Times, Aug. 12, 1907.) The large 
building has been cleared, and a road bordered by buildings laid bare. One 
of the buildings was a pottery shop, filled with burned débris, including the 
remains of hundreds of vessels. Opposite this shop, part of a building was 
cleared, which yielded architectural fragments and inscriptions, including 
a dedication to Antoninus Pius. The approach to the bridge by which 
“ Watling Street” crossed the Tyne has also been found. (C. L. WOOLLEY, 
F. HAaverFIeELD, London Times, Sept. 9, 1907.) 

GROVELY WOOD.— <A Hoard of Roman Silver Coins. — A hoard 
of 300 coins of the fourth century, almost entirely siliquae, was found, 
July 25, 1906, in an earthenware pot in Grovely Wood, Wilts. In the 
same pot were a few silver rings, a piece of glass, and two bronze coins. 
The coins are described in detail by G. F. Hitt in Num. Chron. 1906, pp. 
329-347 (4 figs.), and a study of the weights given. The conclusion is 
reached, as against Babelon, that “the only denominations of silver coins in 
use at this time were the siliqua and miliarense, and an exceptional denomi- 
nation of ~; pound, not represented in this hoard.” The coins were chiefly 
from the Trier mint, as is usually the case with hoards found in the British 
Isles. At the same time and place was found another pot containing about 
1000 bronze coins of the fourth century in too poor condition to repay the 
trouble of cleaning. 

WEWSTEAD.— The Roman Fort. — Some interesting finds have been 
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made recently at the Newstead Roman station, Melrose, including baths of 
great size and a well from which have been taken a Pompeian bronze vase 
with engraved ornamentation and a chased handle with a terminal female 
head, in which the eyes are inset in silver, three smaller bronze vases, two 
Roman swords, and a bronze mask. (Athen. Aug. 17,1907.) The Nation, 
Oct. 3, 1907, calls attention to the discoveries of Mr. James Curle at New- 
stead, and gives a summary of an article by him in the Scottish Historical 
Review, July, 1907. He distinguishes four periods in the history of the 
fort: a fort with an earthen rampart, a palisade, and a single ditch; the 
same fort slightly extended and much strengthened; the same fort reduced 
in size and provided with a wall parallel to the via quintana; a return to 
the earlier area but with stronger ramparts and a triple ditch. The same 
four periods can be distinguished in the adjacent baths. | 

SILCHESTBER.— Discovery of a Temple.—JIn an insula near the 
middle of Silchester the foundations of a small square temple have been 
cleared. The podium is about 36 feet square, with a wide entrance on the 
east, and the cella is about 12 feet x 14 feet. Some fragments of the tem- 
ple statue were found. Apparently it represented a bearded man, wearing a 
long cloak and greaves, and perhaps holding a cornucopia in the left hand. 
Fragments of inscriptions indicate that the temple was dedicated to Mars. 
One inscription has the word Callevae, and seems to prove that Silchester 
is Calleva Atrebatum. (W. H. Sr. Joun Horr, London Times, Aug. 29, 
1907; Nation, Nov. 7, 1907.) 

STROUD. — A Roman Villa. — At Stroud near Petersfield (Hants) the 
northern wing of a Roman villa has been excavated. It contained ten 
rooms approached by a broad corridor with a mosaic floor. Six of the 
rooms have tessellated pavements and three have hypocausts. It is hoped 
to clear the southern wing next season.. A number of objects of metal and 
potsherds have been found. Coins indicate that the house was occupied 
as late as 300-350 a.p. (A. M. Wixxrams, London Times, July 20, 1907; 


AFRICA 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1906. —In Arch. Anz. 
1907, cols. 162-175 (2 figs.), A. SCHULTEN reports the discoveries in North 
Africa in 1906, with references to the literature. In general only dis- 
coveries not already reported in this JouRNAL are noted in the following 
summary. 

Tunis. — At Sidi-Nasseeur-Alla there has been discovered a remark- 
able mosaic, representing apparently Victoria seated at a table between 
Minerva and Silenus. On the threshold of a room in the same villa is the 
inscription, invide, livide, titula (scr. titulos) tanta, quem (scr. que = quae) 
adseverabas fieri non posse, perfecte (scr. perfecta) sunt d.d. n.n.; miniera ne 
contemnas. ‘The apotropaeic inscription is a new proof of the strong super- 
stition of the Africans. On a hill near Ziane a sanctuary of Caelestis 
Augusta has been found. In the ruins of Galensis has been found a relief 
with two figures of goddesses with baskets on their heads and sheaves of 
grain in their hands. About each coils a snake. Evidently these are the 
Cereres of Africa, borrowed from the Sicilian Demeter and Kore. The 
inscription mentions a priestess. Near Thuburnica the plain is divided 
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into long strips, each containing ruins of a farmhouse, and apparently the 
remains of an adsignatio, as gravestones of veterans are numerous. 

Algeria. — At Khamissa (Thubissicum Numidarum) the platea vetus 
has been cleared. On the north and south were shops, on the west the 
basilica, and on the east the capitolium and perhaps the Curia. A small 
bronze disk from the ancient Gunugu (Guraya) bears the Etruscan inscrip- 
tion, Gunigun Larthal. 

CARTHAGE. — Egyptian Vases in Punic Tombs. —In C. ft. Acad. 
Insc. 1907, pp. 281-287 (2 figs.), A. Meriry describes in detail a grave 
recently excavated at Bordj-Djedid, which contained a number of vases 
and lamps, a necklace, and objects of ivory, bone, bronze, silver, and gold, 
including a small gold coin, the first found in a Punic tomb. Noteworthy 
is a small faience flask, shaped like a gourd, with delicate ornamentation, 
and bearing the cartouch of King Amasis. The vase is therefore of the 
sixth century B.c., but the other contents show that the tomb belongs to 
the fourth. Ibid. 1907, pp. 320-321 (4 figs.), P. GaucKLeR describes a 
similar but uninscribed vase found in tomb No. 135 of the necropolis of 
Dermech in 1899, and now in the Bardo Museum. On the skeleton was an 
earring and a rich necklace, and in the left hand an Egyptian bronze vase 
of rare form. Among the vases were two pieces of Etruscan bucchero, a 
Corinthian aryballus, and the gourd-shaped flask. The union of such 
diverse objects with local pottery is unusual. The tomb seems to belong 
to the early years of the sixth century at the point of transition between 
yptian and Greek influence. 

Punic Votive Stelae.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 262-265, E. Vas- 
sEL publishes five votive stelae from Carthage, containing Punic dedications 
to Tanit and Baal-Hammon. 

A Wall of Amphorae.— Father Delattre has discovered near Bordj- 
Djedid a wall built of amphorae filled with earth and placed vertically. 
About 2000 amphorae have been used, and many bear inscriptions showing 
that they once contained wine. (A. Heron dE ViLieFosse, C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1907, p. 267. Illustration, Arch. Anz. 1907, col. 163.) 

CHERCHEL. — A Latin Inscription. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, p. 210, 
A.C. PaALLu pe Lessert reports the. discovery at Cherchel of a Latin in- 
scription in honor of M. Aurelius Atho, governor of Mauretania, and his wife. 

COLONIA THUBURNICA.— A Temple of Saturn. — In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1907, pp. 880-384, Dr. Carton reports the discovery at Colonia Thu- 
burnica, near Gardimaou, Tunis, of a sanctuary of Saturn. It is situated 
on the side of a hill, and consists of two adjoining cellae, each terminated 
by aniche. In front are a portico and a court surrounded by colonnades. 
Back of the niches was found a large deposit of vases and lamps of local 
manufacture, arranged in small votive groups. Behind these were many 
votive stelae. These bore emblems and often inscriptions, for the most part 
in Greek or Latin. The finds show a strong Greek element in this colony, 
and a curious mingling of indigenous and Roman influences in its religion. 

THY SDRUS.— Homeric Scenes on Lamps. — At Thysdrus in Tunis 
two lamps have been found recently, decorated in relief with representa- 
tions of Odysseus offering the wine to Polyphemus, and Odysseus escaping 
from the cave beneath the belly of the ram. (J. Touramy, B. Soe. Ant. Fr. 
1907, pp. 208-209.) 
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TUNIS.— The Fossa Regia. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 466-481 
(2 maps), L. Pornssor describes his investigations of the course of the 
fossa regia, which formed the boundary between the province of Africa and 
the kingdom of Numidia. He has traced it along a chain of hills near 
Dougga, where there is a line of stones or a low wall and at intervals 
fifteen boundary inscriptions marking the line between the territory of 
Thugga and the imperial domains. The wall can be traced to the Med- 
jerda. In general it follows very closely the watershed. 

TUNIS.— A Metrical Inscription. — There has recently been found 
in Tunis a block containing the first part of a Latin metrical inscription of 
which the last part was found in 1894. There is a slight gap between the 
two blocks. ‘The verses consist of three elegiac couplets, and were engraved 
on the lintel of baths apparently built during the Vandal occupation. 
(P. GauckuER, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 1383-134.) 

UCHI MAIUS. — Inscriptions. — Excavations by Captain Gondouin 
at Uchi Maius have yielded many interesting inscriptions. One of these, 
from a triumphal arch commemorating the raising of the city to a colonia 
by Alexander Severus in 230 a.p., shows that the transformation was the 
result of a deductio, and fixes the date when L. Caesonius Lucillus Macer 
Rufinus was legatus of the province of Africa. (A. MERLIN, C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1907, p. 535.) 


UNITED STATES 


CHICAGO.— Greek Vases at the Art Institute.— The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago has recently received from Mr. Martin A. Ryerson thirteen 
Greek vases, a Greek lamp, and a Roman lamp, for the most part from the 
van Branteghem collection. Among the vases are the white lecythi, 
Nos. 172 (Klein, Lieblingsn. p. 70), 181 (J.H.S. 1899, p. 180) and 197 in 
Fréhner’s Catalogue, and the red-figured cylix, Frohner, No. 69, Klein, 
Lieblingsn. p. 55. (Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago, I, pp. 12-18, 29; 
3 figs.) 

nN EW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — The 
Egyptian Department of the Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired a 
diorite offering-stand of King Khafra of the fourth dynasty (ca. 2500 B.c.). 
It is 84.5 cm. high, 20.8 cm. in diameter at the top, and 30 cm. in diameter 
at the bottom. It was found near Bubastis and must have belonged to a 
chapel or temple where Khafra was worshipped or where the stand had 
been dedicated in his honor (A. M. L., B. Metr. Mus. I, pp. 180-181; fig.). 
Among the 200 objects purchased during the year for this department are 
the large basalt sarcophagus of Hor-mehet-biti from Sakkara, dating from 
the Later Empire (600-400 B.c.), a standing statuette in green basalt from 
the Middle Empire, a seated group of a man and his wife with carefully 
worked drapery, and a series of fourteen sculptors’ models from the Saite 
period. From the Pre-dynastic period come good examples of “decorated,” 
“ white-line,” and “ black-incised ” pottery, flint knives and lance heads, and 
terra-cotta figurines. Eight silver vessels, with fragments of others, from 
the time of Rameses II found near Bubastis have been purchased. From 
Deir el-Bahari, through the Egyptian Exploration Fund, has been received 
a number of reliefs from the temple of King Mentuhetep and the large 
limestone sarcophagus of Princess Henhenet. A number of objects have 
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also been received from the excavations of the Egyptian Research Account 
at Gizeh and Rifeh. (A. M. L., ibid. pp. 1938-196 ; 4 figs.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EGYPT.— Coptic and Greek Writings.— The London Times, July 20, 
1907, reports the discovery at Edtou, and purchase by Mr. de Rustafjaell of 
a number of Coptic and Greek documents of the ninth to eleventh cen- 
turies, and about a dozen Greek papyri of the sixth century. A dedication 
shows that the manuscripts belonged to the monastery of St. Mercurius of 
the Mount at Edfou, and one manuscript contains an account of the martyr- 
dom of the saint. Among thé early Greek manuscripts is the Miracles of 
Cosmas and Damian; the Coptic manuscripts include twenty-five leaves of 
apocryphal “ Sayings of Christ,” and there are a life of St. Menas and the 
decrees of the Council of Nicaea in Nubian. In Athen. Aug. 17, 1907, 
W. E. Crom reports that the “Sayings of Christ” are really part of the 
“ Revelations of Bartholomew,” a work of Gnostic tendencies. 

SINAI.— Funeral Monuments.— In R. Bibl. XIV, 1907, pp. 398-408 
(pl.; 5 figs.), R. Savienac describes the various forms of funeral monu- 
ment found in the Sinaitic peninsula. In addition to the little stone cabins 
(naoudmis), whose sepulchral nature is not always certain, there are circles 
of stone surrounding single tombs or rarely a group of tombs, rock-cut 
tombs, pits, and built tombs of various forms. Among the latter are tombs 
formed by a series of corridors, sometimes in two stories, and also small 
chambers placed side by side or superimposed. Most of these monuments 
belong between the third and fifteenth centuries, but some of the simpler 
forms may be much earlier. 

PALESTINE. — An Early Byzantine Church.—In R. Bibl. XIV, 
1907, pp. 414-421 (2 figs.), H. VINCENT describes briefly some results of ex- 
cavations by Count de Piellat near Abu Ghosh. At Deir Azhar there have 
been found the foundations and much of the mosaic decoration of a large 
Byzantine church of the fifth century. Burned at the time of the Arab 
conquest, it seems to have been rebuilt in the seventh century and again 
destroyed. During the rule of the Crusaders the village seems to have de- 
scended to the valley and the new church was built near the spring. Near 
the ruins a Latin inscription, containing part of a dedication to the emper- 
ors by a cohort, has been found. There is no trace of a Roman fort, but 
there are traces of public works around the spring. 

New Inscriptions from Jerusalem. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, XXXIX, 
1907, pp. 234-239 (5 figs.), R. A. S. MACALISTER publishes seven fragments 
of Greek Christian inscriptions that have lately come to light in Jerusalem. 

DIARBEKR.— Two Arabic Inscriptions. — In C. OR. Acads Insc. 
1907, pp. 292-300 (fig.), H. DERENBOURG publishes two Arabic inscriptions 
from Diarbekr, the Roman Amida. They are on two towers of the south 
wall, and show that these towers were built for the Ortokide prince, 
Mahmoud, in 1208 and 1209 by a John son of Abraham As-Sairafi, appar- 
ently “of the family of the bankers.” Above the inscriptions is sculptured 
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the double-headed eagle of the Ortokides, and on either side are lions in 
relief. 

ASIA MINOR. — Christian Catacombs at Aidin.—In the Turkish 
quarter at Aidin (Tralles) catacombs of Christian origin have been dis- 
covered. ‘They are in two stories, and in the lower story are fairly well- 
preserved sacred frescoes, with illegible inscriptions. (Athen. Sept. 21,1907.) 

Byzantine Ivories from Nicomedia.—In Byz. Z. 1907, p. 564, P. N. 
PapaGeEorRGIOs publishes two Byzantine ivory reliefs, which were found in 
Nicomedia and recently purchased in Constantinople. The first has figures 
of Sts. John Evangelist and Paul with the curious inscription : BAaBys oxen 
e0Bn deordrnv Kwvoravrivoy, in which ce has been omitted from eiaeBy to 
make an iambic trimeter. The Constantine referred to may be Constan- 
tine VII, Porphyrogenitus (913-919). The other plaque is divided into two 
compartments, the upper containing the Virgin and Child in half-figure ; 
the lower, three saiuts. 

THASOS.— Amulets.—In R. Et. Gr. XX, 1907, pp. 364-382 (6 
figs.), W. Dronna publishes five circular discs of metal, engraved with 
magic squares and other cabalistic signs, from the collection of Dr. Christi- 
dis on Thasos. The signs include invocations to the gods of the planets, 
angels, and Christ. In the article all the signs are discussed in detail, and 
the conclusion reached that these talismans are not earlier than the end of 
the fifteenth century, and may even belong to the seventeenth. - 

LACONIA.— Mediaeval Fortresses.—In B. S. A. XII, pp. 259-276 
(5 pls.; 4 figs.), R. TRaquarr begins the publication of the chief mediaeval 
fortresses in Laconia, by describing the remains at Geraki, Molai, Monem- 
vasia, Passava, and Maina. Only at Geraki and Monemvasia are the re- 
mains important. At Geraki the Frankish fortifications are fairly pre- 
served. The church of St. George in the castle contains an elaborate 
shrine near the Eikonostasis, with decorations of interlaced work pierced 
through the stone, and armorial bearings. It is probably of the early four- 
teenth century. The Geraki churches are copies of Southern Italian 
Gothic, executed by unskilled workmen. The fortifications at Monemva- 
sia are chiefly Venetian and Turkish, and the churches of the lower town, 
while Italian in decoration and construction are Byzantine in plan. They 
belong in part to the Venetian period (1687-1715). In the citadel is the 
church of St. Sophia, founded by Andronicus II, Palaeologus (1287-1328), 
an interesting example of the later Byzantine style. 

SWITZERLAND.—BASEL.— A New Sculptor.— R. F. Burck- 
HARDT, while investigating the authorship of the boxwood group of Adam 
and Eve in the Basel museum, has found a wooden altar in the Miinster at 
Freiburg in Breisgau, with an Adoration of the Magi carved upon it which 
betrays the same hand. This altar is signed: 1505 [|OH, WYDYZ and the 
initials H and W on the Basel group are thus explained. There is good 
evidence that the Freiburg altar itself originated in Basel. The writer 
christens the new master “Hans Wydyz the Elder,” to distinguish him 
from Hans Weidiz of Strasburg, the so-called Petrarch master. A number 
of other works are assigned to him on internal evidence. (Burl. Mag. XI, 
1907, pp. 212-221.) 

BRAZIL. — A New Rembrandt. — E. Micuez publishes in Gaz. B.-A. 
XXXVIII, 1907, pp. 147-152, a portrait of Rembrandt’s father, which was 
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submitted to him for a decision regarding its authorship by J. D. Carneiro 
of Rio Janeiro, its possessor. Michel is inclined to attribute it to Rem- 
brandt. Other eritics consider the coloring inconsistent with Rembrandt’s 
earlier period, and Baeker has been suggested as the painter by Bode, while 
Bredius suggests the artist known from his initials as I. D. R. 


ITALY 


ACQUISITIONS OF ITALIAN GALLERIES. — The Ministry of 
Public Instruction has recently bought for the Royal Gallery at Venice 
an Adoration of the Shepherds, by Jacopo Bassano (Aunstehr. XVIII, 1907, 
p. 524). The Brera at Milan has acquired a St. Jerome Penitent, by Cesare 
da Sesto. 

BERGAMO.—Tapestries Designed by Allori.— In Rass, d’ Arte: 
1907, pp. 122-125, H. GEISENHEIMER publishes a series of documents which 
show the process of production of the tapestries with Biblical scenes, which 
hang on the walls of S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo. The finest of them 
were designed by Alessandro Allori between 1583 and 1586, and certain of 
his drawings in the Uffizi are apparently studies for these tapestries. 

BRESCIA. —The Paintings in the Boethius Diptych. — In N. Bull. 
Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 1-14, A. MuNoz publishes the first photographic re- 
production of the Resurrection of Lazarus and the Three Doctors of the 
Western Church, painted on the back of the well-known Diptych of Boe- 
thius in the Museo Cristiano at Brescia. The style is that of the beginning 
of the seventh century, and shows affinities with the miniatures of the Co- 
dex Rossanensis, the Sinope fragment, and the Vienna Genesis. 

CIVITA LAVINIA. — An Important Mediaeval Inscription. — The 
removal from the pavement of the collegiate church in Civita Lavinia of an 
old fragment of architrave has brought to light the inscription which was 
concealed on its under surface: .« - SSSALLETTIVS* FEC] HOCCOPV:.- 
Se ARCHPRESBITERO - IONS. The Vassallettus or Bassalletius 
mentioned belonged to the family of Marmorarii of that name working in 

Rome, Anagni, and Viterbo in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. No 
trace of their work had hitherto been found at Civita Lavinia. The town’s 
importance in the Middle Ages was evidently much greater than heretofore 
supposed. (G. ScunerpEr, N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 241-242.) The 
inscription is published with a fuller commentary in Boll. Arte, 1907, ix, 
pp. 22-24, by A. Barrorr, who points out that the architrave, or cornice, 
must belong to the marble works in the church described by Gualdi, and 
perhaps to the stalls of the choir. Gualdi copied the inscription of the 
ciborium, which informs us that it was made by Drudus de Trivio, and set 
up by the arch-priest Giovanni Saraceno, in 1240. If the present fragment 
is contemporary with the ciborium, Vassallettus must be the third of the 
name, son of Pietro. 

FABRIANO. — Pictures in the Fornari Collection. — A. COLASANTI 
publishes in Boll. Arte, 1907, xi, pp. 19-22, a St. Francis receiving the Stig- 
mata, by Gentile da Fabriano, and a weak copy of the same by Giovanni di 
Paolo. Both pictures belong to the Fornari collection in Fabriano, and the 
attributions are based on internal evidence. Colasanti questions Venturi’s 
date of 1411-14 for Gentile’s work in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio 
in Venice, pointing out that a document shows that Gentile was already 
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painting in Venice in 1408. He concludes that Gentile took part in the 
works ordered for the Sala del Maggior Consiglio in 1409, and dates the 
Fornari picture earlier, before Gentile had left Fabriano. 

FLORENCE. —New Pictures at the Uffizi.— Three pictures which 
were hitherto kept in the magazzini of the Uffizi have been recently put on 
view. They are: a Madonna, Child, and St. John, by Pontormo; a Char- 
ity, by Francesco Salviati ; and Tobias and the Archangel, by Bacchiacca. 
(C. GamBa, Boll. Arte, 1907, vii, pp. 20-22; 3 figs.) 

Acquisitions of the Museo Nazionale. — The Museo Nazionale has 
recently acquired two models in terra-cotta of the statues of Moses and 
Aaron, executed by Francavilla for the Niccolini chapel in Santa Croce; a 
wooden statue of the Virgin and Child, Umbrian of the fourteenth century ; 
three terra-cottas, fragments of a Madonna with Saints, of Della Robbia 
workmanship; a fourteenth century relief of the Virgin adoring the Child, 
and a Madonna in high relief (/oll. Arte, 1907, ili, p. 25); also three bronze 
plaques, a Madonna attributed to Giovanni da Pisa, or some other disciple 
of Donatello, a St. Sebastian bound to the column, by Maderno, and an 
Adoration of the Shepherds, by Giovanni Bernardi da Castelbolognese; a 
Sicilian casket with Moslem ornamentation, of the fifteenth century; the 
Franchetti collection of textiles dating from the fifth to the eighteenth 
centuries. (ISABELLA ErReERA, Boll. Arte, 1907, xii, pp. 28-34; figs.) 

NAPLES.—Two Drawings by Rembrandt. — A. Contr publishes 
in Boll. Arte, 1907, ix, pp. 18-16, two remarkable drawings by Rembrandt 
in the Pinacoteca of the Museo 
Napoletano. The first is a 
sketch for Joseph interpreting 
Pharoah’s Dream, and is a mar- 
vellous rendering of immobile, 
concentrated attention. The 
other represents Judith slaying 
Holofernes, and is quite as 
striking for its impression of 
rapid action. 

ORTE.— A New Fragment 
of the Mosaics of John VII. 
— The ornament of the famous 
chapel which John VII (705-8) 
constructed in old St. Peter’s 
in Rome has been treated by 
De Rossi and others, but none 
of these writers mentions a 
fragment of mosaic represent- 
ing the Virgin, which is pre- 
served in the cathedral at Orte. 
(A. Barrout, Boll. Arte, 1907, 
Vi, py. 22-23; fig.) 





Ficure 12. —Fiorenzo pi LORENZO. 
CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS. 


PERUGIA. — The Exposi- 
tion of Umbrian Art. — Mary LoGaN BrErEnson contributes to Gaz. B.-A, 
XXKXVITI, 1907, pp. 218-236, an account of the paintings at the exposition 
of Umbrian art at Perugia (A./J.A. XI, p. 377). The most interesting 
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attributions are: a triptych, the Virgin between two Saints, to Matteo da 
Gualdo; an Annunciation from the Caen museum to Pier Antonio Mesas- 
tris; a Kneeling St. Jerome and the Christ bearing his Cross (Fig. 12), to 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo; and a panel, Three Saints, labelled Spagna, to Antoni- 
azzo Romano. The attributions of the St. Jerome to Fiorenzo and the 
Three Saints to Antoniazzo Romano are also made by F. Mason PERKINS 
in Rass. d’ Arte, 1907, pp. 113-119. He points out that the group of pictures 
by Matteo da Gualdo shows that his style was partly formed from the Sienese. 
The “Madonna della Misericordia” from Montone is given by Perkins to a 
follower of Fiorenzo. He rejects all the pictures in the Exposition ascribed 
to Pinturicchio. . 

In Boll. Arte, 1907, vi, pp. 20-21 (pl.; fig.), E. Rrccr points out that the 
Christ bearing the Cross was in the cell of the famous Beata Colomba of 
Perugia in 1497, as it is mentioned by her confessor Angeli in his defence 
against the charge of magic, brought because of the threatening words 
uttered by Colomba when Pope Alexander VI visited her in 1495. 

ROME. — The First Christian Monument on the Palatine.— In UN. 
Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 191-204, A. Barrour describes the discovery 
under the Villa Mills of remains which he assigns to the oratory of St. 
Caesarius, which existed in cubiculo imperiali or intra Palatium as early as 
the fourth century, and to the monastery adjoining it founded by Greek 
monks in the ninth century. The oratory is found under the north wing 
of the Villa, where in imperial constructions is an apse of later date with 
traces of fourth-century frescoes. Other frescoes were found in a sepul- 
chral niche in the walls supporting the west wing, and this tomb is at- 
tributed to the later monastery. 

Discovery of the Titulus Chrysogoni.— Beneath the church of S. 
Crisogono, in Trastevere, a portion of wall has been discovered which may 
belong to the apse of the older Titulus Chrysogoni which is mentioned in 
ecclesiastical documents as early as 499 a.p. The wall is adorned with 
frescoes. The Ministry of Public Instruction has contributed a subsidy 
for further excavations. (O. Maruccui, WN. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 
237-240.) 

Epitaphs in S. Saba. — The epitaphs in the lower church of S. Saba on 
the Aventine are published in facsimile in N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 
15-53, by A. Baccr, who assigns them to the sixth and seventh centuries 
and maintains, against the majority of the authorities, that the church was 
founded by Western and not by Byzantine monks. The first epitaph is that 
‘of a Eugenius, praepositus Mo(nasterio) Sancti Hermetis, which may refer to 
the monastery founded at Palermo by Gregory the Great. Another con- 
tains the name Johannis, with his title gratias deo Episcopus, a formula 
much used in Africa in the seventh century and proving the African origin 
of this bishop. 

The Frescoes in the Monastery of Tor de’ Specchi. — Among the 
numerous paintings and other works of art preserved in. the monastery 
of Tor de’ Specchi, the most interesting from the historical point of view 
are the scenes from the Life and Miracles of Sta. Francesca Romana which 
adorn the walls of the “old church ” and of an anteroom adjoining it. The 
series in the church is dated 1468 and is apparently based in part on the 
biography of the saint written by her confessor Mattiotti. The style is not 
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quite uniform, but betrays more than one hand. The composition, the 
architecture, and the manner of representing action recalls Benozzo Gozzoli, 
but the variations in the size of figures according to their dignity is an 
anachronism peculiar to the Umbrian school of this period and particu- 
larly to Bonfigl. Other points of resemblance show that the education of 
the artists of Tor de’ Specchi was Umbrian, but there is also an abundance 
of originality in their work. The fresco over the altar, representing the 
Virgin and Sts. Benedict and Francesca, is by another and later hand. 
The influence of Gozzoli is more plainly seen in the nine frescoes in the 
anteroom, in monochrome, which recount the sufferings of the Roman 
Saint. There are a number of other interesting monuments in the monas- 
tery, notably two panels, one of the twelfth, the other probably of the 
thirteenth century, apparently the product of Italians working in the 
Byzantine manner. (A. Rossi, Boll. Arte, 1907, viii, pp. 4-22; ix, pp. 1-12.) 

A Portrait Bust by Filarete.— A bronze bust (Fig. 13) in the 
Museum of the Propaganda can be identified as a portrait of the Emperor 
John Palaeologus. It was probably exe- 
cuted by Antonio Averlino, called Fila- 
rete, for Pope Eugenius IV at the time 
of the Council of Florence, at which the 
Emperor was present in 1439. If this 
is so, this masterpiece of Filarete is 
probably the earliest portrait bust of 
the Renaissance. (M. Lazzaronr and 
A. Muwoz, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 
300-309; 2 figs.) 

A Madonna by Benedetto Diana. 
— G. CANTALAMESSA publishes in Boll. 
Arte, 1907, xi, pp. 16-18, a Madonna 
and Child of the Venetian school, which 
he ascribes on internal grounds to Bene- 
detto Diana. It is now in the sacristy 
of S. Maria in Trastevere. 

VERONA. — A Fresco by G. F. 
Caroto.— An Annunciation which 
adorns the triumphal arch of the 
chapel built by the Jesuits of Verona 
under the castle of S. Pietro, is prac- 
tically the only piece of the original frescoes remaining. It is signed : 
-A-D-M-D-VIIl-1-F-CAROTVS.: FA. and is the second of 
Caroto’s dated works. It is a valuable link in connecting his strong later 
period with the uncertain productions of his youth. (G. GEROLA, Boll. 
Arte, 1907, vii, pp. 1-2.) 





Figure 13. — Bronze Bust BY 
FILARETE. 


SPAIN 


AGUILAR DE CAMPOO.— A Sixteenth Century Sarcophagus. — 
In the collegiate church at Aguilar de Campéo, in the diocese of Burgos, a 
sarcophagus has been discovered, which is proved by the inscription to be 
that of Garcia Gonzalez, arch-priest of the church in the sixteenth century. 
It is remarkable as a Gothic survival; the colonnades on the sides, with 
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scenes from the life of the defunct, are pure Gothic, and the garments of 
the sepulchral figure are in keeping with that style. (G. Routmy, R. Art 
Chrét. 1907, p. 334.) 

BESALU.— Romanesque Monuments. — ALFRED DEMIANI contrib- 
utes to Z. Bild. K. XVIII, 1907, pp. 285-298, a sketch of the history of the 
town and county of Besalu in the East Pyrenees and some interesting repro- 
ductions of details from the Church of Sta. Maria (1003) in the town and 
from the church of the neighboring cloister of Ripoll, dedicated in 10382, 
destroyed in 1835, and lately restored with the old materials. 


FRANCE 


BEAUVAIS. —A Pocket Sundial.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LX, 1906, 
pp. 270-293 (3 figs.), P. BorpEAux describes a small ivory sundial (6.5 em. 
x 5em.), made according to the inscription in 1563 by Hieronymus Rein- 
man of Nuremberg. The article contains a brief history of small dials in 
ancient times, and notes their sudden reappearance in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. There is also a list of similar dials in other collections, 
and a more detailed account of one in-Gap, which is signed and dated 
‘ Anthonne Foucquier,” 1587. It seems to have been made in southern 
France for use in Italy. 

BUBIL. — A Frankish and Carolingian Cemetery. —In B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1907, pp. 229-232, L. Courii describes discoveries in a cemetery of the 
Frankish and Carolingian periods at Bueil (Kure). The forty-five graves 
opened yielded a little iron, including two scramasaxes, pottery, many 
engraved plates of bronze, buckles, rings, and a little goid and silver. 

CHANTILLY. — Signature of a French Miniaturist. — In the Tres 
Riches Heures of the Due de Berri at Chantilly a series of miniatures 
bears the signatures. H. B. and H. R. The miniatures are evidently by the 
same hand, and their author painted the Martyrdom of St. Denis in the 
Louvre, usually attributed to Jean Malouel. The picture bears the same 
initials as the miniatures, and there is evidence that it was ordered in 1416 
from Henri Bellechose, painter to the Duke of Burgundy. (F. pe MELy, 
C’. R. Acads Inse. 1907, p. 192.) 

CUECH.— An Altar with Symbols.— At the chapel of Notre-Dame 
du Val de Cuech there is a small altar, somewhat weathered, which is 
decorated with symbolic carvings. On one face is a wheel, on another 
a cross with two vases beneath the arms, and on the others are conventional 
patterns. (CHaAILLAN, R. Et. Anc. TX, 1907, pp. 857-358; 4 figs.) | 

DOUE_LA-FONTAINE. — The Pavement of the Abbey of Asnidres. 
—A description of the thirteenth century pavement of the Abbey of 
Asniéres at Doué-la-Fontaine (Maine et Loire), with reconstructions of some 
of the figure designs and colored reproductions of the ornamental patterns, 
is given by J. Carpe i in R. Art Chret. 1907, pp. 289-296. 

GAULT-_LA- FORET. — Enamels of the Twelfth Century. —In the 
church of Gault-la-Forét (Marne) is a tabernacle of 1691 decorated with 
plaques of champlevé enamel, containing representations of the Church and 
the Synagogue, the evangelists St. Luke and St. John, six apostles, and 
decorative motives. They are clearly from the workshop of Godefroy de 
Claire, and were made about 1150. The same church contains a large 
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Romanesque font, decorated on the four sides with arcades. (A. Borner, 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 142-147; 3 figs.) 
MONTIGNY-SUR-LOING.— Unpublished Sketches by Mantegna. 
— In the collection of P. Cloix at Montigny-sur-Loing are two drawings by 
Mantegna which are plainly preliminary studies for the groups of Mars and 
Venus, and Mercury and Pegasus in the Parnassus in the Louvre. The 
drawing of the Mercury and Pegasus is quite superior to the finished group 





FicgurRE 14:— Mercury anp PrEGASsus BY MANTEGNA. 


(Fig. 14), and is another example of Mantegna’s curious failure to achieve 
the effects outlined in his cartoons. (F. Scumipt-DEGENER, Gaz. B.-A. 
XAXXVITIT, 1907, pp. 285-295.) 

ORLEANS. — A Badge of Disgrace.—In the Museum at Orleans is 
a stone head, somewhat more than half life-size, suspended by an iron ring. 
It bears a strong resemblance to the “ Klapperstein ” of Mihlhausen, and, 
like it, was probably hung about the neck of scolds and termagants, who 
during the Middle Ages were frequently condemned to appear in a public 
procession wearing some badge of disgrace. (C. Entart, M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
LX, 1906, pp. 47-55; 2 figs.) 

PARIS. — Acquisitions of the Louvre. — The Louvre is to receive the 
entire fortune (about $1,000,000) of M. Audéoud, a French citizen who 
recently died at Cairo. The bequest is unconditional (Burl. Mag. XH, 
1907, p. 56). The department of sculpture has received: a wooden figure 
of the Virgin and Child, a French work of the fourteenth century, resem- 
bling the Virgin of the Golden Door of Amiens Cathedral (Chron. Arts, 
1907, p. 322); a head in stone of the Magdalen, French work of the fifteenth 
century; a Mater Dolorosa in painted terra-cotta, of the sixteenth century, 
Spanish School (ibid. p. 353); two Angels in high relief of the twelfth 
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century (ibid. p. 363). Mme. Homborg has presented to the Museum a 
Romanesque Virgin in stone, a Limoges casket in gilded copper of the 
thirteenth century, a goblet of enamelled Arabian glass, and a bottle of 
lustred Persian faience (ibid. p. 363). 

A Credo of the Thirteenth Century.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, 
pp. 152-158 (2 figs.), P. Lauer describes two sheets of parchment covered 
with drawings of the thirteenth century which he has recently found 
among the papers of Montfaucon in the Bibliotheque Nationale. The 
drawings are arranged in three zones on each page, and are accompanied by 
Latin mottoes, of which some are quotations from the Creed. The scenes 
are partly from the Old Testament, but also include the Resurrection, As- 
cension, and Glorification of Christ, the Descent of the Holy Spirit, the 
Last Judgment, and several single figures. It is not certain whether the 
leaves are part of an illustrated Credo for the laity, or designs for windows 
or frescoes. Ibid. p. 158, H. F. DeLasorpe points out that they fill lacunae 
in the fragmentary illustrated Credo of Joinville. 

The Owner of a Manuscript.— An illuminated manuscript of St. 
Augustine’s De Civitate Dei (No. 246) in the Bibliotheque St. Genevieve, 
contains no mark of the owner except the words Va hativete ma brulé in the 
margins. This seems to be an anagram of the name of Mathieu Beau- 
varlet, well known from the royal accounts between 1450 and 1479, and a 
friend of Charles de Gaucourt, the owner of the manuscript from which 
this manuscript has surely been copied. (A. DE LABORDE, Ce Hat Acade 
Inse. 1907, pp. 512-515.) 

A Payment to Jean Bourdichon.— The Bibliotheque Nationale has 
secured the order of Anne of Brittany, dated March 14, 1507 (1508), direct- 
ing the payment of 600 gold crowns to Jean Bourdichon for the decoration 
of her large book of Hours. (H. Omonv, C. R. Acad. Inse. 1907, pp. 311- 
SIZ sop.) 

A New Botticelli Madonna. — A. Venturt has found in a Madonna 
of the collection of M. Féral at Paris, the original of that ancient copy of a 
Madonna by Botticelli which is now in the collection of Mrs. Austen (Capel 
Manor, Horsmonden, Kent), and was cited by Berenson in his “* Amico di 
Sandro” as showing how the art of Botticelli and his disciples was de- 
scended from Filippo Lippi and transformed by the influence of Pollai- 
uolo and Verrocchio. Both original and copy are reproduced in an article 
in Gaz. B.-A. XX XVIII, 1907, pp. 1-11. 

Receipts of Pierre Lescot.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 112-115 
(fig.), J. Roman describes four receipts signed by Pierre Lescot, the archi- 
tect, which are now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. One of them bears the 
hitherto unknown seal of Lescot. As one of them is dated April 2, 1572, 
equivalent, since Easter fell on April 6 in 1572, to April 2, 1573, it is certain 
that the received date (1571) of the death of Lescot is incorrect. 

SAINT-MARTIN-AU-BOIS. — A Fourteenth Century Relief. — 
The abbey church of Saint-Martin-au-Bois (Oise) contains a curious group 
in high relief, representing St. Martin on horseback dividing his cloak with 
the beggar. Below kneels a small monk, and an inscription shows that the 
relief-was dedicated in 1315 by Brother Guillaume de Bulles, called Aimeri. 
(E. Lerivre-Pontauis, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 182-184; fig.) 
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BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


AUDENARDE.— Decorations discovered in the Church of Ste. 
Walburge. —In R. Art Chret. 1907, pp. 188-191, R. M. publishes repro- 
ductions of the early sixteenth century decorations which were recently 
discovered on the vaulted ceilings of the church of Ste. Walburge. Similar 
designs have been found in Notre-Dame at Aerschot and in St. Quentin 
at Louvain. The view of the interior of the Church of St. Pierre at Lou- 
vain, which was painted by H. van Steenwyck (1550-1603), also shows 
a painted ceiling which investigations would doubtless bring to light. The 
discovery is interesting because of the rarity of these late Gothic decorations 
in the churches of Flanders. 

BRUGES.— The Exposition de la Toison d’Or.—H. Hymans de- 
scribes the Exposition de la Toison d’Or at Bruges in Gaz. B.-A. XX XVIII, 
1907, pp. 199-217, 296-314. The “Maitre de Flémalle” was well rep- 
resented by the Annunciation of the Comtesse de Merode and by two 
altar-piece wings from the Prado, a Santa Barbara, and a St. John Baptist 
with the donor. The wings of a triptych from the Masure-Six collection 
at Tourcoing, one representing Philippe le Beau and his suite kneeling be- 
hind Christ, the other presenting a similar group of the Virgin with Jeanne 
la Folle and her attendants, may be the work of Philippe’s official painter, 
Jacques van Laethem. In this case other portraits in the Brussels Museum 
and a bust in the Royal collection at Windsor would have to be assigned to 
him. The portrait from Buckingham Palace, there catalogued as the like- 
ness of the archduke Albert and ascribed to an “unknown” is rather the 
portrait of Philip II at the time of his marriage with Mary Tudor, and may 
be ascribed to Antonio Moro. The Exposition afforded a temporary recon- 
struction of Bosch’s triptych “ All Flesh is Grass,” of which the three parts 
are in the Prado, the Escurial, and the Aranjuez palace. 

AMSTERDAM.— Busts by Jacopo della Quercia.—In Miin. Jb. 
Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 38-40 (2 pls.), A. Pir publishes two busts of painted 
terra-cotta in Amsterdam, one in the Netherland Museum, the other in the 
collection of Professor Otto Lanz. He argues that they are studies from 
life by Jacopo della Quercia for the Sapientia and Justitia of the Fonte 
Gaia in Siena, executed about 1415, and hence among the earliest portrait 
busts of the Renaissance. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN. — Acquisitions. of the Museums.— The Amitliche Berichte 
aus den Kénigl. Kunstsammlungen, formerly published in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts., 
have appeared since October, 1907, as a monthly bulletin of sixteen pages, 
containing reports of acquisitions, and brief notes on changes in arrange- 
ment or administration. The Prehistoric Section has purchased a valuable 
collection from the period of the barbarian invasions, including (1) Ostro- 
gothic objects from southern Russia, among which are gold and silver 
clasps, girdles, a necklace set with chalcedony and rock crystal; (2) 
Ostrogothic gold ornaments, especially clasps, from Italy of the time of 
Theodoric the Great; (3) Visigothic gold ornaments from Guarazar and 
Saragossa in Spain; (4) Lombard jewellery from Italy showing a char- 
acteristic weakness in comparison with the Gothic work; (5) Merovingian 
objects from Schwarzrheindorf and northern France, including two jibulae 
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in the form of griffins, and a group of fibulae of Anglo-Saxon type from 
Herpes; (6) asmal] group of Anglo-Saxon objects from England.  ( GOTZE, 
Ber. Kunsts. XXIX, 1907, cols. 39-43; 5 figs.) From a collection made in 
southern Russia this department has received more Ostrogothic ornaments, 
so that the collection is now second only to that in the Hermitage. The 
most valuable new pieces are a crown of bronze and gold set with red 
stones, and the gold covering for a sword sheath. Other pieces show dis- 
tinctly east European character in their ornamentation. (GOvz#, ibid. cols. 
60-65; 6 figs.) The Kaiser Friedrich Museum has received from the 
same collection a valuable group of Syrian gold-enamelled glass goblets from 
Tartar graves of the fourteenth century in the Caucasus. (SARRE, tid. 
cols. 65-71; 2 figs.) Among the new paintings are two saints by Lorenzo 
Veneziano; two scenes from the predella of the altar-piece by Ugolino da 
Siena, formerly in Santa Croce, and showing Duccio’s influence ; the Heal- 
ing of the Lame Man by Peter and John from a predella of the Sienese 
school, though scarcely the work of Girolamo da Cremona or Francesco di 
Giorgio, to whom it has been attributed; a small altar by Pesellino repre- 
senting the lamentation at the foot of the Cross; and a Florentine por- 
trait of about 1530-40 by an unknown artist. (Boor, ibid. cols. 1-4; fig.) 
Five paintings of the old Flemish school include two altar wings with John 
the Baptist and St. Catherine by Petrus Cristus; a fine triptych with a 
monk kneeling before the Cross in the centre, and donors with St. Peter 
and St. Margaret in the wings, the work of an unknown artist probably 
working at Bruges between 1470 and 1480; St. John on Patmos by Hierony- 
mus Bosch, with scenes from the Passion on the back; a fine portrait of a 
donor probably by Jan van Scorel about 1530; and a Dutch Madonna of 
about 1500, clearly from the school, if not the hand, of Geertgen tot St. 
Jans. (FRIEDLANDER, ‘bid. cols. 33-89; 2 figs.) The Museum of Indus- 
trial Art has added to its collections a fine carved oak sacristy door of the 
early fourteenth century from southern Flanders, a sandstone chimney, 
Tuscan work of the early sixteenth century from Arezzo, and a fine gilded 
copper ewer and basin richly decorated with mythological scenes, Italian 
hammered work of the late sixteenth century. (H. Scumirz, aid. cols. 
13-16; 4 figs.) The German sculpture has been increased by a nuinber of 
good examples of Bavarian work of the early sixteenth century, including 
fine painted wooden statues of St. Peter and St. George. (Bonk, ibid. cols. 
1-2; fig.) The Kaiser Friedrich Museum has acquired a Coronation of 
the Virgin by Michele da Besozzo, and the important Crucifixion (A.J/.A. 
XI, p. 496) by Konrad Witz. (Kunstchr. XVUI, 1907, p. 522.) Also a 
portrait of a woman by Roger van der Weyden. (Chron. Arts, 1907, p. 379.) 

A Medal in Honor of Dantiscus. — The Numismatic Cabinet in Berlin 
has recently acquired a double-faced boxwood model of 1529 for a medal in 
honor of Johannes de Curiis Dantiscus. Stylistically it belongs with a 
eroup of portraits, largely Spanish, which seem to be the work of an artist 
attached to the court of Charles V, or residing in a royal city like Mechlin, 
but influenced by South German medallists. Nothing justifies the attribu- 
tion of this medal to Peter Flotner. (Mrenaprer, Ber. Kunsts. XXIX, 1907, 
cols. 50-52; fig.) 

FRANKFURT.— An Acquisition of the Stadel Museum.— The 
Stidel Museum at Frankfort has recently bought from an English collection 
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the “ Resting Nymphs” by Palma Vecchio. It belongs to the artist’s early 
and Giorgionesque period. (Kunstchr. XVITI, 1907, p. 521.) 

MUNICH. — Acquisitions of the Bavarian National Museum. — In 
Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 142-146, P. M. Haun describes the more im- 
portant acquisitions of the Bavarian National Museum in 1906. Among 
the mediaeval sculptures are a wooden crucifix of the early fourteenth 
century from Ober-Rohning; a fine stone relief from Tirlewang, represent- 
ing St. Michael and the dragon with the donor and an inscription; a 
wooden Madonna of the end of the fourteenth century, with the Child 
standing on the Virgin’s knee, a rare motive in Bavarian art; and of 
greatest value a series of twelve life-size oak busts fromm the choir of the 
Abbey of Weingarten. They are fine examples of the work of Joerg Syrlin 
the Elder, and seem to be somewhat later than the choir stalls in the 
cathedral at Ulm. Among the Renaissance works is a Madonna and Child 
in the earliest style of Loy Hering. The newly acquired paintings are of 
no special interest for the history of art, with the exception of a crucifix of 
the early fourteenth century. It is Italian work, and serves to illustrate 
the influence which the south exercised on the mediaeval German art. 

Exhibition of Renaissance Art.—In February, 1907, the Bayerische 
Verein der Kunstfreunde held an exhibition of works of art from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries in private collections in Munich. Paintings were ex- 
cluded, and the exhibition consisted chiefly of sculpture, works in metal, 
and tapestries. The Italian bronzes included fine specimens of Florentine 
and Venetian work, among which were a number of figure studies in 
artificial poses, to which a mythological character was given by the addition 
of an attribute. Noteworthy is a bronze seated man, of remarkably vigor- 
ous and expressive modelling, apparently by a successor of Verrocchio. The 
German sculpture was represented by fine examples of wooden figures of 
the Gothic and late Gothic periods, and well illustrated the difference in art 
on the two sides of the Alps at this time. A silver-gilt Gothic reliquary 
with sides and top of fine enamel paintings seems to be a good example of 
the art of Speyer about 1320. Another piece of Gothic work was the cross 
of St. Ulric from Augsburg made by Nicholaus Seld in 1494. (G. Hasicn, 
E. BasseERMAN-JORDAN, Miin. Jhb. Bild. K. 1907, pp. 66-100; 31 figs.) 

Lost Paintings by Titian Recovered.— It is reported that the eleven 
portraits of Roman emperors painted by Titian for Federigo Gonzaga, 
duke of Mantua, in 1537 and 1538, have been discovered by the painter 
E. Wieland at the Royal Palace in Munich. They were brought from 
Englaud in the seventeenth century, but had disappeared since 1833. The 
twelfth painting in the series is still at Mantua. (Chron. Arts, 1907, 
p. 322.) 

NEUBURG.— A Rare Print of the Fifteenth Century. — Among the 
early methods of reproducing engravings is the “'Teigdruck,” a South 
German invention of the last half of the fifteenth century. A thin paste 
was spread ona ribbed paper, and on this when dry was pressed an engraved 
wooden block, the raised surface of which had been smeared with a sticky 
substance. When this was removed the paste was brushed with velvet 
dust, which adhered and thus brought out the design. The rare specimens 
of this art are found on the inside of wooden bindings. Only four are 
known, and one of these, representing St. Catherine, was recently discov- 
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ered at Neuburg in Bavaria. (G. Lempincer, Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, ii, 
pp: 24-27; pl.) . 

NUREMBERG.—Frescoes in the Moritzkapelle.— Under the 
whitewash in the Moritzkapelle at Nuremberg three frescoes of the end of the 
fourteenth century have been found, the best preserved of which represents 
St. Ursula and her companions. The style agrees with that of the “ master 
of the Przbram collection in Vienna,” two of whose pictures are in the 
museum at Nuremberg, and who was from Nuremberg or a Bohemian. 
Possibly he was the son of Sebald Weinschréter of Prague, painter at the 
court of Charles IV. This identification would explain the affinities of his 
paintings with Bohemia’on the one hand and Bavaria on the other. (S. R., 
R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 170, from Karu Gresuarpt, Frankfurter Zeitung, 
July, 1907.) | 


GREAT BRITAIN 


HAYLES ABBEY. — Excavations at the Cistercian Abbey. — Ex- 
cavations have been resumed at Hayles Abbey in Gloucestershire. At the 
western end of the church a Galilee porch has been found, such as is com- 
mon in the French Cistercian churches, but rare in England. Fragments 
of tiles have been discovered decorated in white slip with human figures 
surrounded by inscriptions in Gothic characters. The dimensions of some 
of the conventual buildings have been ascertained. (St. CLarr BADDELEY, | 
London Times, Aug. 30, 1907.) 

ISLE OF MAN. — Anglian Runes. — In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 265- 
267 (fig.), P. M. C. KermMope publishes the second inscription in Anglian 
Runes from the Isle of Man. Like the first it is from the churchyard of 
Maughold, and apparently contains the same Anglo-Saxon name Blakgmon. 
The stone bears also an incised cross patee within a circle. 

LONDON. — Acquisitions of the National Gallery. — The second or 
Genoese period of Van Dyck’s artistic activity has been hitherto unrepre- 
sented in the National Gallery. This lacuna has now been filled by the ac- 
quisition of the portrait of Marchese G. B. Cattaneo, one of the series of 
portraits made by Van Dyck for the Genoese Cattaneo family. (L. Cust, Burl. 
Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 325-826.) The Spanish school has been increased by 
the addition of an Adoration of the Magi, a painting by the otherwise un- 
known “ Fil de Mestre Rodrigo,” who was probably of Valencian origin but 
came under Flemish influence. The picture was formerly in the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Drawings by Tintoretto.— The Print Room of the British Museum 
has acquired a series of 90 drawings in monochrome or color by Tinto- 
retto. The series was in an album with a seventeenth century binding and 
was originally collected at Rome by Don Gasparo. d’ Haro e Guzman, 
Spanish ambassador to Pope Innocent XI. The album was later taken to 
South America and only recently brought to England. The series falls into 
about a dozen or fifteen groups, each representing alternative ideas for the 
same subject. Nearly 35 are designs for the Temptation of St. An- 
thony. There are designs showing the earliest conceptions of existing 
paintings, such as the Miracles of St. Mark in the Accademia and the 
Royal Library, and also designs for lost or unrecorded works. (London 
Times, Dec. 25, 1907.) 
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NEWENT.— A Pre-Norman Cross-Shaft. — In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 
197-200 (4 figs.) J. Romitty ALLEN describes an Anglo-Saxon cross-shaft 
recently found at Newent, Gloucestershire. It may be dated between 750 
and 850 a.p. The four sides are rudely sculptured with the Temptation, 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Decapitation of Goliath, and zodmorphic designs. 
Figure sculpture, though common on Irish crosses, is rare in England. 

OXFORD.— A Fragment of a Cartoon by Raphael. — In the Uni- 
versity Galleries at Oxford is a drawing of the head of a horse, plainly a 
fragment of the cartoon for the Heliodorus fresco by Raphael in the Vati- 
can, as it fits a tracing of a head in the fresco and is pricked for transfer to 
the wall. It was brought in 1801 by Ottley from the Albani palace in Rome, 
and is a superb study, far excelling the actual head in the fresco. (C.J. 
Homes, Burl. Mag. X1, 1907, pp. 888-389.) 


AFRICA 


CARTHAGE. — The Basilica Maiorum.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 516-531 (5 figs.), Father DELATTRE describes the excavation of the 
Basilica. Maiorum at Carthage, containing the tomb of St. Perpetua and 
her companions. It was a large building with nine naves, and completely 
filled with tombs. In the centre of the main nave was the confessio, a small 
square chapel with an apse, containing several cavities, which seem to have 
held relics. These had apparently been removed to save them from pro- 
fanation. Fragments of the decoration of this chapel were found, and also 
many inscriptions from the tombs in the church. The inscription contain- 
ing the names of St. Perpetua and her companions (A.J/.A. XI, p. 384) is 
published by Father DeLatrre in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 193-195, and 
by A. Prxxet in N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 249-253. The latter writer 
regards it as a memorial epitaph of the fourth century. 

Byzantine Seals.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 98-99, P. MoncEAux 
publishes four Byzantine lead seals recently found by Father Delattre at 
Carthage. Jbid. pp. 109-111, he publishes five similar seals, and, pp. 159- 
160 (2 figs.), a Byzantine seal with a representation of the Virgin, and on 
the reverse the monogram ®coroxe BonGet. 

HADRUMETUM.— Excavation of the Catacombs. — The progress 
of the excavation of the catacombs at Hadrumetum (Sousse) is reported in 
C. R. Acad. Inse. 1907, pp. 483-440 by Canon Lrynaup, who publishes a 
number of epitaphs. In 1907 the excavation of the first group was 
completed after three years of work in which 110 galleries, having a length 
of over 2 km. and containing about 7300 tombs, were cleared. Many other 
galleries and a pagan hypogaeum are still unexcavated. 

TIMGAD.— Discovery of a Donatist Church. — A large church of 
the fourth century has been discovered in the eastern part of Timgad- 
Connected with it is a funerary chapel with the sarcophagi still in place. 
The church was apparently the Donatist cathedral of ancient Thamugadi. 
(Chron. Arts, 1907, p. 210.) 


UNITED STATES 


CASSONE FRONTS IN AMERICAN COLLECTIONS. — Two 
more panels from the Jarves collection in New Haven are published in Burl. 
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Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 339-341 by W. Rankin (see A.J.A. XI, p. 497). One 
represents a Tournament in the Piazza Sta. Croce and shows signs of the 
influence of Uccello, but is not from his atelier. The other is a Garden of 
Love, perhaps an illustration of Boccaccio’s Visione Amorosa, and probably 
an atelier work of the school of Masaccio. Ibid. XII, 1907, pp. 638-64, the 
same writer discusses two pieces in the Bryan collection of the New York 
Historical Society. The first is a birth-plate of 1428 representing the Birth 
of St. John Baptist. The other is a salver decorated with the allegory “ The 
Triumph of Chivalry,” already attributed by Berenson to Piero dei Frances- 
chi, but assigned by Rankin to some artist of the circle of Domenico 
Veneziano. 

NEW YORK.— Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — This 
museum has recently acquired the Last Supper by Tintoretto, once in the 
collection of Lord Methuen, and an altar-piece, St. Anthony, St. Roch, and 
St. Lucy, by Cima da Conegliano, from the Leuchtenberg collection in 
St. Petersburg (B. Metr. Mus. 1907, p. 172; 2 figs.). Other acquisitions 
are a kneeling Madonna by Giovanni della Robbia (ibid. p. 157; fig.), and 
a statue of St. Catherine, French work of the fifteenth century (ibid. p. 173; 
fig.). Important loans are a relief of the Madonna and Child by Agostino 
di Duccio, and a terra-cotta bust of St. John Baptist by Rossellino (iid. 
p- 142). 

New Appointments at the Metropolitan Museum. — Dr. Wilhelm R. 
Valentiner of Berlin has been appointed Curator of Decorative Arts at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Mr. Roger E. Fry has been appointed European 
adviser of the Museum, as he finds it impossible to remain in New York for 
so long a time as is required by his former position as Curator of Paintings. 
Mr. Bryson Burroughs has been appointed acting Curator of Paintings. 
(Nation, Dec. 19, 1907.) 

PHILADELPHIA. — Two Renaissance Busts.— In the Widener col- 
lection at Philadelphia are two bronze portrait busts; one of Pietro Are- 
tino, the other of an old woman. In Burl. Mag. XU, 1907, pp. 86-91, 
W. Bove assigns the former with some hesitation to Alessandro Vittoria. 
The other seems to be a Venetian work of the early sixteenth century, but 
the artist is unknown. It belonged originally to a Venetian family, and 
was bought by Mr. Widener from the Hainauer collection. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ARIZONA. — A Fictitious Ruin in Gila Valley. — In Am. Anthr. IX, 
1907, pp. 510 ff., J. WaLter Frwkes notes that the Rudo Ensayo reports 
the Pima Indians as referring to a more wonderful ruin than the Casa 
Grande. It seems probable that this report is due to a misunderstanding 
whereby a labyrinthine design, symbolical of a house and used in a game, 
has been converted into the ground plan of a ruined dwelling. 

COSTA RICA.— Researches on the Pacific Coast.—In the Me- 
moirs of the Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, U1, 1907, No. 1 (47 pls.; 71 
figs.), C. V. HartMAN gives the results of investigations on the Pacific 
coast of Costa Rica. At the burial ground of Las Guacas, sixteen graves 
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were examined, and the prevalence of “bunched burials” established. 
Among the objects illustrated are celts, amulets, rubbing stones, axes, deco- 
rated club-heads, buttons, tubes, disks, and a few clay vases. The vases 
are comparatively rare, possibly because they have been crushed by the 
weight of the earth, or destroyed in earlier excavations. 

ECUADOR. — The Antiquities of Manabi. — In a Preliminary Report 
of the George G. Heye Expedition (New York, 1907), Marsuauy H. SAVILLE 
describes the remains at Manabi in Ecuador, which include numerous ruins, 
decorated and plain columns, and ancient wells, which attracted the atten- 
tion of the Spanish discoverers. ‘The sculptures include human and animal 
figures in the round and in relief. Although gold and silver were in use at 
the time of the Conquest, the only metal objects found were of copper. 
Among them were decorated disks. Clay vessels were comparatively rare. 
The designs on 101 whorls are published (Plates 43-48), including much 
that is very suggestive to the student. Perhaps the most characteristic re- 
mains are the several hundred stone seats, many of which are concave, and 
placed over crouching figures, either human or animal. The report contains 
a full bibliography. 

GERMANY.—A Collection of Peruvian Antiquities in Berlin. — 
A large collection of Peruvian antiquities recently added to the Ethnological 
Museum in Berlin is described in Ber. Kunsts. X XIX, 1907, cols. 16-28 
(13 figs.), by M. Scumipt. A large number of the objects are from the 
graves of Pachamac and Ica, and include feather cloaks, woven garments, 
and wrappings with elaborate patterns, among which are scenes from life, 
ornaments, and decorated pottery. The numerous illustrations of Peruvian 
life and customs promise to yield much valuable information. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 
[Pirates V-VIT] 


II. THrt ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


For the purpose of attempting a new restoration of the 
Mausoleum, I determined in a previous article! the probable 
dimensions and proportions of the Ionic order there employed, 
as affected by the tendencies of the period and by the position 
of the spectator. It was this order which decided the exact 
dimensions of the structure. What Pythius conceived as the 
design of the whole tomb will appear if we trace the previous 
development of the sepulchral monument in this region. 

In Asia Minor we find, with regard to the disposal of the dead, 
three tendencies arising independently in as many provinces. 
First, there was the development from the primitive custom 
of marking the grave by a small heap of earth or stone, — the 
tumulus, found in great numbers throughout Lydia and Caria. 
In this form the burial chamber is within a pile of earth sur- 
rounded by a retaining wall of stone, like the tumulus of 
Alyattes,? or within a pyramid of coursed masonry, as in 
Egypt. Second, the chamber was hewn in the face of the 
cliff, decorated at first hke the facade of a house, as in Phrygia 
and Lycia,’ and finally cut more and more in the open until in 
Lycia the house form stands entirely free. Third, the chamber 
was set on the top of a high basis, and was a free-standing 
monolith, hollowed at the top and covered by a flat monolithic 
ceiling; this was the favorite form at Xanthus, as in the case 
of the Harpy Tomb, and many examples have been noted 
elsewhere.* 

1A.J.A. XII, 1908, pp. 3-29. 

2 Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire del’ Art, V, pp. 266-273. 

8 Tbid. pp. 81-145. 4 Benndorf and Niemann, Aleinasien, I, p. 107. 
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These separate tendencies soon met and were combined in 
various ways. The most important was the superposition of 
the tumulus on the high basis, as at Cnidus, where stepped 
conical structures surmount plain square basements.! Mean- 
while a new influence came in from Ionia, the highly developed 
forms of Greek columnar architecture, which were copied even 
on the fagades of Phrygian rock-cut tombs. At Xanthus, 
where the tomb chamber on a high basis was a favorite type, an 
innovation was introduced early in the fourth century; the 
tomb chamber was surrounded by a peristyle, becoming the 
naos of a complete Ionic temple which has pediments and all 
the accompanying features; such was the Nereid Monument 
at Xanthus.? Thence the idea travelled to Cnidus, where the 
peripteros was inserted between the high basis and the stepped 
tumulus; the first example is the Lion Tomb,® erected per- 
haps by the Athenians to commemorate the defeat of the 
Lacedaemonians by Conon off Cnidus in 394 B.c. Three 
separate elements, the pyramidal tumulus, the tomb chamber 
surrounded by a peristyle, and the high basement, due to Lydia, 
Tonia, and Lycia respectively, are here united and crowned by a 
pedestal with a colossal reclining lion. 

What we know of Carian sepulchral architecture is extremely 
limited. Investigations by Newton‘ and Paton® show that the 
favorite form was a tumulus raised about a rectangular chamber, 
which was lined with. stone sometimes laid in courses and 
sometimes irregular, the four walls leaning inward until they 
could be roofed by a single slab. These corbelled vaults were 
either semicircular or pointed in section; in the latter case the 
corbelling was done mainly in the side walls, the end walls 
being more nearly vertical, as if terminating a barrel vault. Such 
tombs are found on the sites of the villages of the Leleges, most 
of which were depopulated by Mausolus when he remodelled 
Halicarnassus. One, at Labranda, is even supposed by Newton 
to have been the tomb of Hecatomnus, father of Mausolus.® 

1 Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, II, pp. 501-502. 
? Falkener, Mus. Class. Antiq. I, 1851, pp. 256-284, 

3 Newton, J.c. I, pl. 62-66; II, pp. 480-511. 

4 Newton, J.c. II, pp. 580-588. 


5 J.H.S. VIII, 1887, pp. 64-82; XVI, 1896, pp. 242-271, 
6 Newton, /.c. I, pl. 77; II, pp. 618-619. 
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When Artemisia gave to Pythius and Satyrus the commis- 
sion to design the monument at Halicarnassus, the form which 
it should logically assume had already become fixed, in its 
main features at least. Four parts were to be combined: 
(1) the high basement, (2) the peripteros, (3) the pyramid, 
and (4) the sculptured group surmounting the pyramid. As 
for the construction, we should expect to find the pyramid, 
the successor of the tumulus, supported above the tomb 
chamber by a corbelled vault exactly like that in the native 
Carian tumulus. 

All four elements were in some manner, we know, combined 
in the Mausoleum. That there was a lofty basement we can 
surmise, not only from the style of preceding monuments, but 
from gaps in Pliny’s description, which imply the existence 
of a basement, though it is not expressly mentioned. That 
there was a peripteros we are explicitly told by Pliny, and 
this is also proved by the fragments of bases, shafts, and 
capitals of columns, of the entablature, and of beams from the 
ceiling of the pteroma, found by Newton in the excavations of 
1857. That there was a stepped pyramid we know also from 
Pliny, and about fifty steps belonging to this pyramid were 
found during the excavations. Finally, Pliny mentions the 
sculptured group, the quadriga, which surmounted the whole ; 
and most of this group was actually found lying where it 
had fallen, hurled sixty feet from its original position, perhaps 
by some earthquake of the fourteenth century. 


In the centre of the semicircular shore of the harbor of Hali- 
carnassus, and halfway up the slope of the hills which enclosed 
it like a theatre,! was an ancient quarry, the best possible site 
for the Mausoleum. Aside from the natural advantages of its 
commanding position, the great hollow which had been exca- 
vated for the purposes of the quarry needed only slight enlarge- 
ment to serve as a foundation cutting ready for use, while the 
numerous galleries through the friable rock could be trans- 
formed into drains. This was done; a rectangle was laid out; 
where it extended beyond the quarry excavation the rock was 
cut away, while the irregular hollow, where it lay beyond the 

1 Cf. Vitruvius, IT, 8, 11. 
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desired rectangle, was.filled in with sand compacted by masonry 
epiers: (Big. 1).1 

The dimensions of this foundation cutting were necessarily 
made somewhat greater than those of the base of the sepulchre; 
yet they may throw some light on the design. Newton’s reports 
give the dimensions of the rock cutting as 126 or 127 feet by 
110, 108, or 107 feet; those most generally accepted, 108 x 127 
feet, result in a perimeter of 470 feet. We may, for verification, 
compare this result with what we know from ancient writers, 
three of whom give the length of the perimeter. Hyginus 
(fab. 223) gives circuitus pedes CIOCCCXXXX; Pliny 
(XXXVI, 30) says toto circumitu pedes CCCCXXXX (or 
CCCCXI); and Vibius Sequester (de Septem Spectaculis) 
makes it i circuitu pedum CCCC. These conflicting state- 
ments, 1340, 440, 411, and 400 feet, may be traced back to 
one original source, 440 Roman or Greek (= 426.86 English) 
feet,? which is about what we should expect for a structure to 
be built within a 470-foot excavation. _ 

We have now an idea of the general size of the intended 
monument; its perimeter (426.86 ft.) far exceeded the 111 feet 
of the Nereid Monument or the 129 feet of the Lion Tomb, the 
structures nearest in point of similarity. The proportions of 
the rectangle thus enclosed are revealed by the few remaining 
steps of the pyramid which crowned the whole. Ever since 
the excavations of 1857 these steps have served as the basis for 


1 Constructed from the plan and sections, Newton, /.c. I, pls. 3 and 5. 

2 First, Fab. 223 of the Codex Frisingensis (of Hyginus ? ) and the list of the 
seven wonders appended to the Codex Jacobi Revit of Vibius Sequester are 
almost identical, in the choice of the wonders, the order in which they are 
enumerated, and the words with which they are described (though they show 
conscious attempts at originality); yet the discrepancies show that they were not 
copied one from the other, but rather from a common original which is missing. 
They may, for our purpose, be regarded as two copies of a single author 
(Hyginus ?).. Nowthe Cod. Fris. has CIOCCCXX XX; but the Cod. Rev., 
while unfortunately it omits the X_X_X_X, shows that the CJOCCC of the other 
was originally CCCC; the reading in both should be, then, CCCCXXXYX. 
Second, all but one of the manuscripts of Pliny have CCCCXT; the exception, 
the Oodex Bambergensis, has COCCXX XX. This last, however, is the best 
authority, and as long ago as 1836 Sillig (ed. Pliny, V, p. 448) decided that Pliny 
must have written CCCOXX_XX, and that some copyist, in attempting to write 
CCCCXL, omitted the bar of the Z, with CCCCAXT as a result. All the 
evidence thus points toward CCCCXXXX as the true perimeter. 
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restorations; they were constructed (Fig. 4) in such a careful 


system of interlocking ridges, grooves, and angles that if we : 


had all the stones they could be fitted together in their original 
order and the whole pyramid. reconstructed; therefore the 
pyramid has been regarded as the key to the problem. 

These steps have the exposed parts, the treads and. risers, 
carefully smoothed and polished; the concealed parts, however, 
are rough-tooled, and the setting lines are clearly marked. 
Thus we are enabled to measure the exposed treads, and imme- 
diately find two series, a narrower and a wider; that these were 
used on adjacent faces of the pyramid appears from angle stones 
showing a wide tread on one face and a narrow tread on the 
return. The width of the narrow treads is variously given, as 
17 inches exactly,! or as 1.42 feet = 17.04 inches.2 The tread, 
however, is not the only horizontal measurement to be con- 
sidered, for, on account of exposure to the weather, the risers 
were sloped inward. Now in a step the important horizontal 
‘dimension is the distance that one can advance with each 
rise, 2.e. the distance from the foot of one riser to the foot of 
the next, regardless of what happens between these points. 
Therefore the horizontal projection of the slope, given as 0.3 
of an inch, must be included; if it were not, and the steps had 
been calculated with a certain unit for the tread proper, there 
would have been a slight interval between each unit and the 
next, affecting the whole plan. The horizontal dimension of the 
step is, then, according to Pullan, 17.04 + 0.30 = 17.34 inches, 
almost exactly the Greek cubit (17.46 in.). And measure- 
ments with a Greek scale from steps in the British Museum 
(Nos. 987-988) give 231 dactyls for the tread alone, and 24 
dactyls, including the sloping riser, in the case of the narrow 
steps. Similarly I obtained for the wider steps 293 dactyls for 
the tread only, 30 dactyls for the whole. 

It is evident that the narrow steps were laid out as one cubit, 
or 24 dactyls; and the wider, in the ratio of 5:4, as 30 dactyls. 
Thus the steps on adjacent sides of the pyramid formed slopes 


1 Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, II, p. 163. 2 Ibid. I, pl. 25, 

8 The authorities give 1.75 ft. = 21’ (Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, I, pl. 25), 
21.5" (Brit. Mus. Cat. Il, p. 86), and between 21.2” and 21.3/ (Fergusson, 
Mausoleum, p. 21). 
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at different angles to the horizontal plane. These slopes inter- 
sect in lines which appear in plan in an unusual relation to the 
sides of the rectangle formed by the base of the pyramid. In 
such a peculiar disposition there must have been regularity and 
reason, for we cannot believe that Pythius would have allowed 
the intersections of the slopes to fall at random. 

If the pyramid had been square, the steps would naturally 
have returned around the corners on diagonals at 45° in plan. 
This pyramid was, however, not square but oblong, as shown 
by Pliny’s statement that the front and back were shorter than 
the other two sides (brevius a frontibus), and by the dimensions 
of the foundation cutting. In such a case there were two 





Figure 2.— ALTERNATIVE PLANS FOR THE PYRAMID. 


logical courses: (1) to return the steps around the corners on 
45° lines, giving similar slopes on all sides, but making the 
platform at the top too long and narrow for the quadriga (Fig. 
2, a); or (2) to return the steps on the diagonals of the rec- 
tangle, giving a single ratio for all the parts thus formed, and 
leaving a platform of reasonable shape at the top, but causing 
the slopes to be unequal (Fig. 2,6). The latter must have 
been the case in the Mausoleum, where the slopes are known 
to have been unequal.’ The widths of the steps, in the ratio 


1So in the Lion Tomb, where the pyramid is square at the base, in order 
to form at the top an oblong platform for the reclining lion, the slopes were also 
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of 4:5, show that they were derived from large dimensions also 
in the ratio of 4:5,2.e. the front and side of the platform of the 
quadriga and the base of the pyramid itself. It would have 
been impossible for a Greek architect, with his inherent love 
of proportion, to follow any other course. We may safely 
accept the fact that the dimensions of the base of the pyramid 
were in the ratio of 4:5; therefore, if one dimension could be 
obtained, the whole would be known. | 

By means of this ratio, and the intercolumniation which I 
have shown to be 104 Greek feet, the plan of the peristyle can 
be determined. Pliny says that the structure was surrounded 
by thirty-six columns, and there seems to be no reason for 
doubting this statement. Among the thirty-six were counted 
the angle columns; that these were columns and not piers is 
shown by the fact that of the three capitals discovered one has the 
characteristic angle volute.! Thus there were thirty-six inter- 
columniations; 386 x 10} = 378 Greek feet, the perimeter of the 
rectangle through the centres of the columns. The wide spread 
of the pyramid steps shows that, to surround such a rectangle, 
the thirty-six columns must have been arranged in a single 
row, not in two rows (a dipteros) as some restorers have sug- 
gested. As for the number of columns on each face, literature 
gives us no information. We know, from the foundation cut- 
ting and from Pliny, that the east and west faces were shorter 
than the others. Arrangements which naturally suggest them- 
selves are 8 x 12 columns and 9 x 11 columns, a total of 36 
in each case. The former appears to modern investigators as 
the more desirable, for our ideas of Greek columnar design 
are almost limited to temples, where an axial entrance was 
usually necessary. But a rectangle of 8x12 columns has 
proportions which utterly disagree with those of the pyramid 
(as determined above) and of the foundation cutting; while 


the other disposition, of 9 x 11 columns, gives a rectangle of - 


8 x 10 intercolumniations, a proportion of 4:5, exactly as laid 
out for the pyramid. Furthermore, we must remember that 
in the Mausoleum it was impossible to enter through the 


made unequal, the steps on adjacent sides having treads of 10 and 14% inches 
respectively (Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, I, pl. 64). 
1/A.J.A. XII, 1908, p. 14. 
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peristyle, which formed a second story; and that when the 
Greeks did not intend that a colonnade should be entered 
from the outside, they were careful to place a column in 
the centre, as on the flanks of temples; and that there are 
several temples which have an odd number of columns even 
on the fronts, as at Pompeii, Thermon, Locri, Paestum, and 
Agrigentum. 

Within the peristyle was something which we may call the 
naos. ‘This is clear from the fact that Pliny says cingitur 
columnis XXXVI; something was necessary inside for the 
support of the pyramid, and that this was a definite structure, 
not a forest of piers, seems evident from Pliny’s manner of 
referring to it, and the dimensions which he assigns, sexagenos 
ternos pedes, brevius a frontibus ; this, since its total perimeter 
must be less than 252 Greek feet (4 x 63 = 252), can have 
nothing to do with the peristyle. We may safely, then, assume 
solid walls, forming a naos or cella. The length given to it by 
Pliny is equivalent to six intercolumniations, out of a total 
which we have seen was ten; the total width of the peristyle 
was eight intercolumniations, of which the naos must have had 
but four (to be less than the six on the sides). The only alter- 
native would be to make the naos 8 x 6 intercolumniations, as 
Adler! has done; this forms a very massive structure, com- 
pletely filling the pteron, as seen in perspective. Apart from 
the fact that it completely disregards Pliny, we have against 
it Martial’s words, aére nec vacuo pendentia Mausolea.2 ‘These 
can refer, as Oldfield says,? only to the openness of the colon- 
nades; they cannot mean that it was actually hanging, nor that 
it was especially high in itself, nor that it had a very lofty situa- 
tion. But the openness of the colonnades cannot refer to any 
widening of the intercolumniations beyond the normal 103 
Greek feet, nor to a dipteral arrangement of the columns, nor 
to a breaking up of the naos walls into a group of piers. It 
must mean that the distance between the columns and the naos 
wall was great. From all this evidence we see that the Mau- 
soleum was pseudo-dipteral, with a pteroma of the width of two 


1F, Adler, Das Mausoleum zu Halikarnass, Berlin, 1900. 
2 Martial, Spectacula, 1. 
8 E. Oldfield, Archaeologia, LIV, 1895, pp. 278-279. 
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intercolumniations all around the naos. The actual dimensions 
of the naos would seem to have been 663 x 453 Greek feet, 
making the antae equal to the lower diameter of the columns, 
as at Priene and Teos (PLATE VI). 

Against this it may be urged that Vitruvius CII, 3, 8-9) 
definitely states that the pseudo-dipteros was invented by Her- 
mogenes, who flourished at a later date. But this may be dis- 
puted. The so-called basilica at Paestum, the Greek temple at 
Pompeii, and Temple G (or T) at Selinus, all of the sixth cen- 
tury, were pseudo-dipteral, as was the Olympieum at Agrigen- 
tum.!_ As an Ionic example we have the temple at Messa, 
dating from about 400 B.c.; the unsupported length of the 
beams of its pteroma was 16 feet.2. Thus the architects of the 
Mausoleum had precedents for such an arrangement. In this 
case the clear span of the ceiling beams would be 17 Greek 
feet, equal to 16.49 English feet, hardly greater than at Messa. 
It was well within the limit set by that greatest of all Greek 
spans, the lintel over the central intercolumniation of the east 
front at Ephesus, 28 feet 84 inches long, the clear span being 
about 24 Greek feet; and this epistyle carried frieze, cornice, 
and pediment. The pyramid must have been so arranged 
with corbelled vaults as to throw the weight entirely on the 
peristyle and the naos wall, leaving the ceiling beams to sup- — 
port only themselves and the covering slabs. : 

We may here notice the construction of the ceiling of the 
pteroma. The few remaining stones show that the system was 
one with large coffers corresponding closely to the columnar 
arrangement, as at Priene, instead of the very small coffers, 
often spaced at random, that were customary in Greece proper. 
The anta being 3? feet across, the thickness of the naos wall ~ 
may be assumed as slightly less,— 31 Greek feet at least. The 


1 In these the ceiling of the pteroma was of wood. 

2 The story of the ‘‘invention’’ at Magnesia seems due to the fact that Her- 
mogenes, as Vitruvius says, removed the inner colonnade of the old dipteral 
temple. Its foundations still exist between those for the outer colonnade and. 
those for the naos wall. This fact, however, scarcely justifies the statement, 
- Hermogenes primus invenit rationem. 

8 Compare the similar lintel in the older one with an even greater clear 
span. Of the famous epistyle (Pliny, H.N. XXXVI, 95) no fragments were ~ 
found in the recent English excavations (A.J.A. X, 1906, p. 100). 
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inner face of the epistyle of the order has a single fascia with 
a moulding, the two together being 16 dactyls high; the 
same feature must have been carried along the top of the 
naos wall, as in all Ionic peristyles. Above this, beams were 
laid across the pteroma, from points just over the columns to the 
naos wall. Part of one of these beams was found; it is one 
cubit high, divided into two fascias and a rebate for a crowning 
moulding ; the width of the soffit is 2 Greek feet, with a plain 
sinking in the centre as in the case of the epistyle. To receive 
the outer end of each beam, the inner side of the lower stone of 
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Figure 3.— THe CEILING OF THE PTEROMA. 


the epistyle, just at the joint above the column, was cut as a 
pocket about 86 dactyls wide, and extending 24 dactyls into 
the epistyle ; the upper course of the epistyle, which was also 
jointed over the column (so that both acted as lintels), was cut 
to fit around the cross-beam. The inner end of this beam was 
embedded in the naos wall; its fascias and mouldings were 
returned along the naos wall and the inner side of the epistyle. 
The pteroma ceiling was now divided: into oblong panels, 
85 x17 feet, one to each intercolumniation (Fig. 3). 

Since the cross-beam is one cubit high, its top comes just 
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8 dactyls below the top of the epistyle. Now the back of the 
upper stone of the epistyle, which was not exposed, is for 
the most part perfectly plain; one piece has, however, near the 
joint above the column, a rebate about 8 dactyls in height. 
Here, and here only, therefore, something rested both on the 
cross-beam and on the epistyle; it must have been not a con- 
tinuous course but a beam running along the top of the cross- 
beam and forming a superposed lintel, just as in the epistyle of 
the order. This superposed beam was returned across the 
centre of the great panel, dividing it into two compartments, 
each almost square, corresponding to its length of two inter- 
columniations. The overhang of this secondary beam reduced 
the width of the panel to 7 feet 4 dactyls. 

. The lacunaria were formed each by two corbelled courses, 
reducing the size of the compartments until they could be 
covered by single flat slabs. A block from the lower of these 
courses, forming a complete side of a coffer, is preserved; it © 
is mitred at 45° at both ends, giving measurements of 4 feet 
6 dactyls for the inside (4.285 ft. Eng.), and exactly 7 feet 
4 dactyls (6.905 ft. Eng.) for the outside, so that it fits the 
distance between the cross-beams. Its height is 14 dactyls, 
with a rebate for a cyma; the soffit has a sunk panel, the 
inner edge decorated with a cyma. A second fragment gives 
the height of the upper corbel course as 11 dactyls, with a 
single fascia and a rebate for a moulding. Possibly some 
remains of the covering slabs exist in several fragments of 
reliefs sunk in simple frames (Brit. Mus. Nos. 1038-1041), — 
though this is uncertain; there are no setting lines, as there 
should be, for covers of coffers; yet the slabs are irregular 
on the back and all four sides, and the width of the frame © 
varies on the different sides, so that they could not have been — 
built into a wall. No dimension is preserved, but the scale 
of the human figures gives the length of the panel as about 
87 dactyls, which fits the upper corbel course. 


_ Above the entablature of the order rose the pyramid. Con- 

cerning this part of the structure Pliny says: MNamque supra 
pteron pyramis altitudine inferiorem aequat, viginti quattuor gra-— 
dibus in metae cacumen se contrahens. In summo est quadriga 
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marmorea quam fecit Pythis. Haece adiecta, CXXXX pedum 
altitudine totum opus includit. ‘The data which we have already 
found determine that the slopes on adjacent sides were dif- 
ferent, the treads being 24 and 380 dactyls respectively; so, 
with twenty-four steps, z.e. twenty-three treads, the north and 
south slopes were 344 Greek feet each, and those on the east 
and west 434 Greek feet. 

The text of Pliny reads pyramis altitudine inferiorem aequat, 
1.e. the pyramid equals the lower . . . in height. The 
noun to be supplied, and with which inferiorem agrees, would 
in that case naturally be pyramidem. ‘Then we should have 
it that the pyramid above the pteron had a height equal to 
that of the lower pyramid. Where was this lower pyramid? 
Some have found evidence in the mention by Claude Guichard,}! 
based on the description of an eye-witness, De la Tourrette, of 
certaines marches de marbre blanc, qui sesleuoyent en forme de 
perron emmy Tun champ pres du port, ld ot iadis estort la grande 
place d Halycarnasse, and also in his words, que de tant plus 
qwon creusoit profond, d’autant plus s’eslargissoit par le bas 
la fabrique. This cannot have been the pyramid above the 
order, which had been carried off by the Knights of Rhodes in 
1404, for the construction of the castle of Petronium, as Fon- 
tanus tells us;% and Guichard mentions no columns below it. 
Moreover, earth could not have accumulated to the height 
of the upper pyramid. Guichard must, then, refer to steps 
belonging to the part of the structure below the columns. But 
such lower steps could by no means have formed a pyramid, 
because (1) such a pyramid would be truncated so near its 
base that it would not have appeared pyramidal to Mucianus 
(Pliny); (2) no such lower pyramid is found either in. the 
structures from which the Mausoleum is derived or in those 
derived from the Mausoleum, but merely a few steps carried 
around the base; (3) the foundation cutting, which, to have 
a close bonding of the masonry, must have contained the whole 
structure, allows no space for a lower pyramid, for its dimen- 
sions are 108x127 feet, of which 85.13x105.49 feet were 
occupied by the columns alone, leaving only 10.75 to 11.44 feet 


1 Guichard, Funerailles, etc., des Rommains, Grecs, etc., Lyons, 1581, p. 380, 
2Fontanus, De Bello Rhodio, Rome, 1524, Lib. II, fol. xi. 
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all around for the projection of the column bases, the steps 
of the stereobate and those of the basement. Therefore the 
only pyramid was that above the columns, and Sillig was 
right in amending to pyramis altitudinem inferiorem aequat ; 
probably in the manuscripts it was at first altitudinem, then 
altitudiné, and finally altitudine, with the stroke which indi- 
cated the final m lost. 

It being understood that the pyramid equalled the lower 
height, the question now is what lower height Pliny intended. 
Though several conflicting opinions have been proposed, that he 
was thinking of the basement, or of the peristyle, or of the 
basement and peristyle together, there is but one obvious 
answer. Pliny has mentioned but one lower height, that of 
the pteron. When he says that above the pteron (peristyle) 
was a pyramid which equalled the lower height, he cannot 
mean that the pyramid equalled the basement, to which no 
reference has been made, and about which his readers are not 
supposed to know; as for the pteron and basement together, 
that supposition is shown by the remains to be absolutely im- 
possible. ‘Therefore the pyramid equalled the pteron, 7.e. the 
order of columns, in height. 

The order, as we have seen, was 42 Greek feet high ; hence the 
pyramid was likewise 42 Greek feet high. Again we have no 
reason for doubting Pliny’s statement; this is not a dimension 
given as a round number, but a proportion, and such a propor- 
tion was very likely. It remains to show how far the existing 
remains of the pyramid substantiate this. 

The only remains of the pyramid are about fifty steps, with 
a height given by Pullan as 0.97 of a foot (= 11.64 inches); 
my measurement is 16 dactyls (= 11.64 inches). There were 
twenty-four steps, so that the height of the pyramid proper 
could be only 24 Greek feet; this leaves 18 Greek feet unac- 
counted for. It may seem tempting to occupy this by the 
quadriga, as in the restorations of Smith and Pullan. But 
Pliny, after noticing that the pyramid equalled the height of 
the pteron, says that on its top was the quadriga, and that after 
this had been added, the total height was raised to 140 feet. 
The quadriga was not included in the 42 feet, and the extra 
height must have been filled by other methods. 
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Pliny compares the pyramid with the meta of the Roman 
circus. Roman reliefs show that the meta was a tall cone, set 
on a circular pedestal, and truncated at the very top for a pine 
cone. ‘There was nothing to resemble this in the flat slopes of 
the Mausoleum pyramid. But there must have been something 
more than the steps. If the slope had started directly from 
the cornice of the order, the pyramid would have been invisible 
from within 120 feet of the Mausoleum, and the quadriga would 
have appeared to stand in the centre of a flat horizon, the top 
of the sima. Some say that the purpose of the pyramid was 
merely to raise the quadriga until it could be seen; but the 
pyramid itself was an important part of the design, as is shown 
in the earlier monuments from which it is derived, and it must 
have been visible as well as the quadriga. The design needed 
a podium below the pyramid and a pedestal to raise the quad- 
riga above the truncated top of the pyramid. Evidence as to 
these features is offered by the Lion ‘Tomb at Cnidus, the only 
predecessor of the Mausoleum that includes all the elements; 
this has, above the entablature, a plain podium without mould- 
ings, from which rise ten steps in the form of a truncated pyra- 
mid, crowned by a high pedestal with the reclining lion. Such 
a form also accords better with Pliny’s reference to the meta. 
Just how the 18 feet are to be divided between the podium and 
pedestal cannot be stated; the proportions of the design are in 
favor of a podium about 74 feet high and a pedestal (for the 
quadriga) of 104 feet (PLATE V). 

The exact dimensions of the base of the pyramid are uncer- 
tain. The sima of the order forms a rectangle 95 feet 3 dactyls 
by 116 feet 3 dactyls. On the upper face of a preserved sima 
block is a weather mark; its distance from the nosing of the 
sima is given by Pullan as 1.88 English feet, exactly 31 dactyls. 
So the dimensions of this course above the sima would seem 
to form a rectangle 91 feet 5 dactyls by 112 feet 5 dactyls, unless 
the setting line varied on end and side. This line was probably 
the trace of a step below the plinth of the podium; the face of 
the podium, and therefore the lowest step of the pyramid 
proper, must have been set somewhat farther in. I have 
assumed that the podium formed a rectangle about 86 feet 8 
dactyls by 108 feet 2 dactyls, in the proportion of 4:5. 
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The pyramid was designed, like the roof of a temple, with 
the joints of the blocks protected by ridges; the only possible 
way to do this in heavy blocks of stone, without overhanging 
edges which would break off, was to cut half of a ridge on each 
block, so that the joint was not actually covered (as in the case 
of roof tiles), but formed merely a watershed, throwing off rain 
to either side. The ridges ran to the back of the stone, where 








Figure 4.—Sreps rrom tHe Pyramip.1 


corresponding grooves in the lower sides of the stones above 
fitted them; and a wider ridge at right angles to those of the 
joints, along the rear edge of the upper face of each stone, was 
likewise received in a groove in the superposed course, form- 
ing an interlocking system as a safeguard against earthquakes 
(Fig. 4). 

These watersheds being so prominent, we should expect, on 
the analogy of the tile roof, that they had some relation to the 
lion-head water-spouts to which they led. Now for the actual 
lengths of the stones my only data are the examples drawn by 
Pullan.2 Here two ordinary stones, from different sides of the 
pyramid, have lengths given as 3.90 feet and 8.42 feet English; 

1 The topmost stone is part of the plinth under the quadriga, and, with the 
horse’s hoof inserted in it, has no relation to the steps with which it is thus 


grouped in the British Museum. 
2 Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, I, pl. 25. 
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the angle stone is, on the exposed risers, 5.00 feet x 2.82 feet. 
Now 3.42 feet are 564, or more likely 56, dactyls, which is exactly 
the spacing of the lion heads. And a fragmentary stone, while 
now only 2.94 feet long, measures from the preserved joint to 
the centre of the groove on the lower face exactly half the 
length of the 3.42 foot step. The ordinary steps, therefore, 
were 06 dactyls long, and broke joints in the centres of those 
below. The angle blocks necessarily had different measure- 
ments for each course, on account of the lack of agreement 
between the 24 and 380 dactyl treads, and the 56 dactyl joint 
spacing. 

We may call the dimensions of the base of the pyramid 
86 feet 8 dactyls by 108 feet 2 dactyls. Subtracting the slopes 
of the sides, the platform at the top becomes a rectangle 173 x 
21{ feet. On this must have been placed the pedestal of the 
quadriga, 104 Greek feet high, and, by its mouldings and slop- 
ing sides, reducing the size of the plinth actually occupied by 
the quadriga to 14 x 183 Greek feet. 

Of the chariot group enough was found to allow certain 
restoration. The wheels were 7 feet 7 inches in diameter, 
exactly 7 feet 13 dactyls Greek. The lower half, 3 feet 144 
dactyls, was separate from the upper half, and evidently was 
in one piece with a support under the floor of the car. In the 
chariot stood two figures,! representing Mausolus and Arte- 
misia, the former 10 feet 3 dactyls high (9 103'’) and the latter 
9 Greek feet (8’ 9’). The height of the group, including the 
lower half of the wheel, the floor, and the figure of Mausolus, 
was about 141 Greek feet, apparently intended as a third of the 
pyramid of 42 feet, or of the order. 

The only possible method of constructing the pyramid was 
by the use of the ordinary Carian corbelled “vault.” I have 
imagined it as somewhat in the form of a pointed barrel vault 
running from front to back of the naos, springing from the 
lateral walls and interior columns; the haunches are weighted 


1 There is some doubt with regard to the position of these figures. Argu- 
ments in favor of an empty chariot have been put forward by Prof. P. Gardner 
(J.H.S. XIII, 1893, pp. 188-194); these have been met by Mr. Oldfield (Archae- 
ologia, LV, 1897, pp. 365-873), whose proof that the figures stood in the chariot 
seems conclusive. 
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down by heavy walls above the naos walls, and are abutted 
by the smaller “vaults” above the pteroma ceiling; these in 
turn are held in place by masonry behind the cornice and attic. 
The pedestal of the quadriga is lightened as in the Cnidian 
tomb, consisting merely of four walls and covering slabs; even 
the latter are hollowed on the lower faces. 

The basement is that portion of the structure not mentioned 
by Pliny. Yet it must have been present, as shown by the 
monuments which Pythius used as models. And of Pliny’s 
height for the whole structure, 140 Greek feet, including the 
quadriga, we have so far accounted for only 983 feet, including 
the pteron, pyramid, and quadriga. Subtracting from Pliny’s 
total, the remainder is 414 feet, which must have belonged 
to the part below the pteron. But as the height of the pteron 
was 42 feet, and that of the pyramid likewise 42 feet, it is 
more than probable that the part below the pteron formed a 
third division of 42 feet, so that the exact height of the 
whole structure would have been 1403 Greek feet; 140 feet, 
however, sufficed as a round number, especially since the height 
of the quadriga could not be accurately calculated by Mucianus 
or his guide. 3 

Other statements of the height are given by Hyginus and 
Vibius Sequester, both differing from Plny; Hyginus has 
ILXXX feet, and Vibius Sequester CDXXX. These figures 
cannot be reconciled with Pliny’s, as were those relating to 
the perimeter. We have therefore no alternative but to accept 
Pliny’s statement as CX X_XX, and that of Hyginus as LX XX, 
especially since the’ latter is confirmed by Vibius Sequester 
with his CLX XX (drawn from the same source, but with the 
(added from a desire to exaggerate). The two heights must 


1 The centre of gravity of the entablature fell 18 dactyls outside the axis of 
the columns and was not brought back to the inside line of the columns, the 
limit for stability, until the attic and the backing of the entablature had been 
added, and the corbelling made three feet in thickness. The very slight ten- 
dency toward an outward thrust was counteracted by using the ceiling beam as 
a tie. It was fastened at each end by several clamps laid in the direction of the 
“stress, as is shown by the fragment in the British Museum. The friction result- 
ing from the mass of masonry above aided in maintaining the stability. The 
‘“‘vaulting’’ above the naos must have been similarly arranged. See the sections 
in Puate VII. 
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have referred to different elevations, and it is natural to regard 
140 feet as the total height, and 80 feet as the distance 
from the ground to the cornice of the order. This is confirmed 
by what we have found as the height of the cornice above the 
ground, z.e. 84 feet. It is plain that 80, like 140, is a round 
number, and that for accuracy the figures should be given as 
84 feet and 1404 feet respectively. 

The 42 feet below the pteron must have been occupied by 
the high basement, an important element in all the prede- 
cessors of the Mausoleum, and likewise in the tombs derived 
from it. But no architectural fragments belonging to the base- 
ment exist i situ.! We can, however, infer so many facts 
about it that its approximate restoration is not a matter of 
difficulty. The dimensions of a rectangle drawn through the 
centres of the columns are 84x 105 Greek feet; the dimensions 
of the peristyle from outside to outside of the colonnade, 87 feet 
12 dactyls by 108 feet 12 dactyls; and the dimensions of the 
stylobate, allowing for the projection of the bases and that of 
the stylobate beyond them, 89 feet 8 dactyls by 110 feet 8 
dactyls, a perimeter of 400 feet. The peristyle was probably 
raised on two steps; as the lower step we may take a stone in 
the British Museum (No. 989) with a narrow tread (6 dactyls, 
including the inclination of the riser) and a high rise (82 
dactyls), so that the bases of the columns might not be hidden 
from view; the perimeter is thus enlarged. to 403 Greek feet. 
Below was the basement proper, crowned by a geison, under 
which was probably one of the sculptured friezes, preferably 
the Centauromachia, which is of coarser stone and has weathered 
more than the Chariot frieze. The dimensions of the basement 
were probably about 944 x 1153 Greek feet, thus enlarging the 
perimeter to 420 feet. Below this was a sort of socle, such 
as appears in many of the tombs of the type of the Mausoleum, 
and, as in them, its masonry may have been rusticated. For 
this socle, the dimensions 994 x 1203 Greek feet (perimeter 440 
feet) seem possible. Pliny gives the perimeter of the monu- 
ment as 440 feet, and is supported in this by Hyginus and 


1The immense quantity of green ragstone used in the construction of the 
castle of Budrum must have formed the core of the basement ; probably many 
of the facing blocks exist in the same place. 
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Vibius Sequester. Pliny’s statement, however, seems to imply 
that the given perimeter (cerewmitus) was that of the pteron, a 
very inaccessible place for such a measurement. Only the 
socle could be measured from the outside, and with the re- 
quirements of this part the perimeter of 440 feet perfectly 
agrees. Below the socle were a few steps, the lowest of 
which must have approximately fitted the foundation cutting, 
108x127 English feet, equivalent to 111.82x130.91 Greek 
feet ; this allows 5 feet all around the socle for steps and base 
mouldings, making the lowest step 1095 x 1304 Greek feet, with 
a perimeter of 480 Greek feet. 

On the analogy of the Nereid Monument and of the Lion 
Tomb, an imposing entrance does not seem to have been 
desired. ‘The natural desire to create a centre of interest on the 
line of the main axis, at the head of the flights of steps which 
led up from terrace to terrace, could have been as well fulfilled 
by the concentration at this point of a mass of sculpture. At 
the same time the occurrence of an important opening directly 
below a column is avoided, though probably the violation of 
this modern canon would not have caused the Greek architect 
the least concern. A small entrance, however, at one side of 
the central mass of sculpture, could be well fitted in the socle 
at the base of the battering walls of the basement; and, because 
of the colossal scale, the design is more likely to have been 
symmetrical, with two such entrances.! 

Of the internal structure almost nothing has been discovered. 
The only authority is Guichard, and his relability has often 
been disputed. The narrative runs as follows: the Knights 
had excavated beside the marble steps (see p. 153), and then 
au bout de quatre ou cing tours, apres auotr faict vne grande 
descouuerte, par vne apresdisnee ils virent vne owuerture comme 


1 Only one other monument on a large scale and with an odd number of col- 
umns on the front shows a similar close relation between the columns and the 
wall containing the entrances. This is the Olympieum at Agrigentum, which 
has seven engaged columns in the east wall, and two symmetrical entrances 
(Koldewey and Puchstein, Die griechischen Tempel, pp. 156-157) which are 
small indeed in comparison with the colossal fagade. The resemblance between 
the plan of the Olympieum and that of the naos of the Mausoleum (Prats VI), 
each with a central aisle inaccessible from the outside except through two small 
doors symmetrically placed and leading into the side aisles, is obvious. 
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pour entrer dans vne caue; ils prirent de la chandelle, & deual- 
erent dedans, ou ils trewuerent vne belle grande sale carree, 
embellie tout au tour de colonnes de marbre, auec leurs bases, 
chapiteaux, architraues, frises, g cornices grauees & tatllees en 
demybosse; Uentredeux des colonnes estoit reuestu de lastres, 
listeaua ou plattes bandes de marbres de diuerses couleurs ornees 
de moulures § sculptures conformes au reste de Voewure, & rap- 
portés propermét sur le fonds blac de la muraille, ou ne se voyott 
qu histoires taillees, ¢ toutes battailles d demyrelief. . . . Outre 
ceste sale ils treuuerent apres vne porte fort basse, qui conduisoit 
a une autre, comme. antichambre, ou al y auoit vn sepulere auec 
son vase § son tymbre de marbre blanc, fort beau § reluisant a 
meruerlles, lequel, pour nauoir pas eu assez de temps, ils ne 
descouurirent, la retraicte estant desia sonnee. 

Some disregard this description altogether, saying that it is 
the result of De la Tourette’s heated imagination. C. Torr 
(Cl. R. I, p. 79) decides that it is merely a new version of the 
Arabic story of the forcing of the great pyramid at Gizeh by 
Khalif al-Mamun; like the Knights in the Mausoleum, the 
Arabs hewed an entrance in the side of the pyramid and entered 
a chamber, beyond which was another chamber with a vase and 
an inscription; the only improvements in Guichard’s narrative 
would be the addition of the sculptures in relief, “ suggested 
by those in the castle,” and the incursion of the corsairs. 

Many statements in the narrative itself, however, show that 
it had some foundation. If we accept literally all that Guichard 
describes, the tomb chamber was more ornate than any known 
Greek interior; yet all the facts may have been true. ‘The 
larger chamber, probably a chapel, was square, surrounded 
by columns (pilasters and piers?), while the spaces between 
them were filled with slabs of variegated marble. This part of 
the story is extremely probable; the thin marble slabs evi- 
dently formed a facing for the walls of coarse green ragstone, 
of which the basement was constructed; and Mausolus was 
noted for facing walls of inferior material, such as brick, with 
thin slabs of Proconnesian marble.! The order of the pilasters 
and piers was not Doric, because bases are mentioned; perhaps 
we have the capital of one of them in the example drawn 


1 Vitruvius, II, 8, 10, and Pliny, XXXVI, 6. 
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by Donaldson,! which is similar in type to those from Miletus 
and Priene. rom one corner of this room a low doorway led 
to the tomb chamber, containing the sarcophagus. The orna- 
ments of gold foil which, as Guichard says, were thrown from 
the sarcophagus by the pirates and were found scattered on 
the ground the next day, point to a Greek custom not known 
in the sixteenth century, and therefore not likely to have been 
invented by De la Tourette. Such ornaments, contemporary 
with the Mausoleum, are found in tombs in the Crimea. 

The doorway connecting the chapel and the tomb chamber 
was too small for the passage of sarcophagi; for use at the 
funerals of Mausolus and his successors, a separate approach 
was constructed at the west end. This was not intended to 
be permanently exposed to view but was covered with earth 
which was removed only on the occasion of a royal funeral. 
Then appeared a flight of twelve steps, 29 feet wide, leading 
down in the solid rock to a level 12} feet below the terrace. 
Advancing to the substructure of the Mausoleum, one found 
a subterranean passage 43 feet wide leading under the base- 
ment wall. This passage was closed by a single great stone, 
43 x4i feet and 7 feet high, with bronze dowels fixed 
as esa in its bottom surface, fitting corresponding sockets 
in the marble pavement below. For each burial this stone 
would have to be pried up and moved out on rollers into 
the open; afterwards it would be rolled back and dropped 
into place. This stone and its fittings were found in situ; 
it is centred exactly under the axis of the third interco- 
lumniation from the north (a confirmation of the size of the 
intercolumniation already derived); and it corresponds in posi- 
tion to the two small doors by which I suppose the east front 
of the basement to have been entered, and to the door connect- 
ing the tomb chamber and the chapel. Under the great stone, 
pieces of marble floor slabs remained and showed that the 
thickness of the pavement was 9 dactyls. Under them a water 


1 Antig. of Athens, Suppl. Vol. 1830, pl. IV, and A.J.A. XII, 1908, pl. I. 

2'This flight must not be confused with a narrower flight of fifteen steps, 
coming at an angle into the south side ; these are much earlier in date, belonging 
to a cemetery, into which, in the fifth century, the old quarry had been con- 
verted ; and they were cut off from the foundation cutting of the Mausoleum 
by a retaining wall. 
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drain marks the axis of the passage; it runs back to a point di- 
rectly beneath the west wall of the chapel, as I have located it. 
This point, then, marks the termination of the passage, which 
was the lowest paved room in the Mausoleum; on either side 
the ragstone filling rises in places to a height of about 10 feet. 
The only possible conclusion is that the floor of the tomb 
chamber was at a higher level, which I have assumed to be 23 
feet below the terrace. The passage was a subway leading 
into the tomb chamber; a sarcophagus, brought in on rollers, 
was lifted to its final level by a temporary rigging with pulleys 
and windlass. 

The position of this tomb chamber was directly behind (west 

of) the chapel, as shown by the special burial entrance. On 
either side of the chapel are vacant spaces which I have im- 
- agined were occupied by a series of alcoves for the reception of 
the sarcophagi of the successors of Mausolus, just as the con- 
temporary kings of Sidon gathered their sarcophagi into a com- 
mon burial place. Recesses of this form may be seen in the 
fifth-century Charmyleion at Pyli on Cos,! and I have made 
them similar in position to those which radiate from the foot of 
the “ bee-hive ” in the Lion Tomb at Cnidus.? 
_ The basement entrances and vestibule being at the east front, 
there, too, we should expect to find staircases leading to the naos 
and peristyle above. I have shown a winding staircase in each 
of the front corners, landing after two revolutions at a 
mezzanine floor, where they unite in a grand staircase, two 
intercolumniations in width, leading up to the interior of the 
naos, between two rows of interior columns, which are neces- 
sary for the support of the pyramid. The east wall of the naos 
contains doors leading from the aisles out into the peristyle, 
while the entire central part is open, filled by a bronze grille, 
reversing the arrangement in the Temple of Athena Nike at 
Athens. Thus, as one mounts the staircase, the great volume 
of sunlight falling from behind strikes the statues of Mausolus 
and Artemisia, as they face the spectator from the opposite end 
of the chamber. 


The canon of the Seven Wonders was formed in an age which 


1 Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, I, pl. 82. 2 Ibid. I, pl. 62. 
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had ideals very different from those of the great period of 
Greek art. It is from the point of view of the classical period 
that we are apt to judge all Greek architecture, but it is with 
reference to the later ideals that we can best appreciate the 
reasons for the fame of the Mausoleum. The Hellenistic age 
was characterized, on the one hand, by a rather pedantic 
learning, a love of cataloguing and research, the formation of 
theories, and the like, and on the other hand, by a desire for 
new forms in all the arts, which resulted in a loss of the dignity 
and coldness of the fifth century. These conditions wrought 
a great change in artistic ideals. Through the influence of the 
one, rules were formulated by theorists, published in treatises, 
and taught in schools; the other brought about a desire for 
the marvellous. A happy combination of the two made the 
reputation of any work of architecture, and in the case of the 
Mausoleum there were still other grounds for its fame. It was 
marvellous, since it was the first example on a large scale of the 
daring combination of three elements, the tumulus, the high 
basement, and the Greek temple. It appealed to the theorists 
because of the care with which its proportions were adjusted ; 
for Pythius was one of the earliest of a long series of archi- 
tectural theorists whose names Vitruvius (VII, praef.) has pre- 
served. ‘These reasons alone were sufficient, in the Hellenistic 
age, to make the Mausoleum famous as a work of architecture, 
though in beauty it was probably surpassed by many of the 
less marvellous fifth-century structures which were not placed 
among the wonders of the world. In addition, the Mausoleum 
had a third claim, richness of sculptured decoration; in part 
colossal, as the quadriga and the equestrian statues; in part 
remarkable for technical perfection, as the statue of Mausolus ; 
while it would be hard to find anywhere in Greek art a work 
that at once so well expresses passion, sentimentality, and 
sensuality, qualities especially favored after the fourth century, 
as the Amazon frieze of the order. | 
The influence of the Mausoleum on architecture was, except 
_ in the proportions of the order, not very great till Roman times. 
Yet a few works of the Greek period clearly reflect the type. 
The monument of Lysicrates at Athens is reminiscent of the 
Mausoleum insomuch as it has the high basement supporting 
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the columns. <A tomb at Dugga, in Tunis,! with a high base- 
ment raised on four steps, supporting a pseudo-peripteral cham- 
ber with two engaged Ionic columns between pilasters on each 
side, and a low pyramid at the top, was probably due to foreign 
influence brought in by Carthaginian commerce in the third 
century; it has inscriptions in Punic and Libyan. The 
“Tomb of Theron” at Acragas, in Sicily, seems to have been 
erected before the Roman domination, but in a late period of 
Greek art; on a high basis is a chamber with an Ionic column 
at each angle and, with a Doric triglyph entablature, sur- 
mounted by a pyramid. Another example is the Souma 
(tower), near Constantine in Algeria,? a purely Greek structure, 
probably built by Greek artists working for Micipsa (148-118 
B.c.). It is raised ona high and plain basis, with steps ascend- 
ing to a podium, on which is another square basement and 
another podium, supporting a small Doric pteron with a 
pediment on each of the four sides. 

Of the Roman examples, very few are in any sense copies. 
A tomb at Mylasa? has the square basement, supporting a peri- 
style of elliptical columns between angle piers, crowned by an 
entablature without a cornice; a pyramid of four steps rose 
abruptly above the frieze; there is no naos, and the interco- 
lumniations were filled with thin slabs forming screen walls. 
A tomb at Ooran,‘ near Denizli in Phrygia, has the same fea- 
tures, except that the pteron is formed by six heavy piers. 
Many tombs show traces of the influence of the Mausoleum in 
the pyramid placed above columns; such is a monument at 
Celenderis,® in Cilicia, where each side is formed by an arch 
framed by two pilasters with their entablature, and the whole 
crowned by a true pyramid with smooth sides. The Monu- 
ment of the Julii at St. Remy in Provence is a reminiscence of 
this type, and several very distant reflections occur in ‘Tripolis. 
Finally, in the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era, 
the form became an established type in Syria; of especial 
importance is the “Tomb of Diogenes” at Hass.® 

1 Trans. Amer. Ethnol. Soc. 1845, I, p. 477, pls. 9, 10. 

2K. Falkener, Mus. Class. Ant. I, p. 173 and pl. 

3 Antiquities of Ionia, II, pp. 25-26, pls. 24-30. 


4K. Falkener, J.c. I, p. 174 and pl. 5 KE. Falkener, J.c. I, p. 188 and pl. 
6 Butler, Architecture and Other Arts, pp. 160-163. 
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The term “Mausoleum” was, in the Roman period, applied 
as a generic name to such tombs as those of Caecilia Metella, 
Augustus, and Hadrian. They still preserve the three divisions, 
the great square basement, the main story (here circular), and 
the tumulus of earth; but they are Mausolea only in name. 

Aside from monumental remains, the influence of the Mauso- 
leum may also be traced in literature. Contemporary with 
the structure itself was a treatise by its architects, mentioned 
by Vitruvius (VII, praef. 12). It has been said? that the 
most comprehensive extant description, that of Pliny, was 
compiled from this treatise; that such a theory would account 
for the accuracy of the statement in details, as well as for the 
confused arrangement and the gaps in the whole. But Pliny 
does not seem to have used this work; it is not mentioned in 
his list of authorities, the architects are not named, and the 
dimensions given, except the easily obtainable ground measure- 
ment of 63 feet, are all round numbers, such as would be given 
by a guide; many of them are pure guesses. It seems more 
probable that Furtwangler? is right in attributing the descrip- 
tion to C. Licinius Mucianus, who published observations made 
in the East, recording especially marvellous stories rather than 
dry facts. 

The treatise of Pythius and Satyrus is mentioned by Vitru- 
vius as one of his authorities, but it is uncertain what he can 
have drawn from it. ‘The two passages definitely ascribed to 
Pythius? are certainly taken from his treatise on the temple at 
Priene.t Again, among the statements for which the sources 
are not given, one, and one only, seems due to Pythius; this 
is the rule® for the height of the epistyle, which again is 
applicable only to Priene. We may say, therefore, that we 
have absolutely no remains of the treatise by Satyrus and 
Pythius. The only other known description of any length 
was in a treatise on the Seven Wonders by Philon of Byzantium; 
the chapter on the Mausoleum happens to be the only one 
lost. We have, however, several notices of more or less value, 


1 Newton, Hist. of Discoveries, II, p. 194. 

2¢Plinius und seine Quellen,’ Jahrb. f. kl. Philol. Spplbd. TX, 1877, p. 54. 
3 Vitruvius, IV, 3, 1, and I, 1, 12. 

4 Cf. Vitruvius, VII, praef. 12. 5 Vitruvius, III, 5, 8. 
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written while the monument still remained intact, and ranging 
from the second century B.c. to the final destruction by the 
Knights of Rhodes in 1522; some of these I have used in 
the previous discussion; all are here mentioned in their chrono- 
logical order. 


Antipater Sidonius: — in Anthology, ed. Jacobs, IT, p. 20. 

Cicero: — mention in a reference to Artemisia, Tusc. Disp. III, 31. 

Propertius : — ITI, ii, 19. 

Vitruvius : — notice in a description of Halicarnassus, IT, 8, 10. 

Vitruvius:— discussion of architects and sculptors of the Mausoleum, 
VU, praef. 12. 

Hyginus:—a notice with dimensions, Fab. 223. 

Strabo: — mention in a description of Halicarnassus, XIV, p. 656. 

Valerius Maximus:—mention in an anecdote of Artemisia, IV, 6, 
ext. 1. 

Pomponius Mela :— mention in a description of Halicarnassus, I, 16. 

Pliny: —the most valuable extant description, H.N. XXXVI, 30-31. 

Martial : — Spect. 1. 

Aulus Gellius:— mention in a description of the funeral ceremonies of 
Mausolus, X, 18. | 

Pausanias: — VIII, 16, 4. 

Lucian :—a rather long but unimportant passage, Nexpixot Arddoyor, 
XXIV. | 

Maximus Tyrius : — Avadrcfers, XX XV, 2. 

Diogenes Laertius : — IT, 3, 10. 

Vibius Sequester : —a notice with dimensions (de Septem Spectaculis). 

St. Jerome: — Adv. Jovinianum, I. 

Cassiodorus : — Var. VII, 15. 

Gregory of Nazianus:—in Anthology, VIII, 184. 

Nicetas :— mention in a list of the Seven Wonders. 

Constantine VII: — epi trav Oeuaror, I, 14. 

Abbreviator of Strabo : — about the tenth century. 

-Eudocia: —’Iwnd (Villoison; Anecd. Graec. 1781, I, p. 286). 

Georgius Cedrenus : — Svvoyrs ioropiwv, 81. 

Eustathius : — last mention as still existing intact, Comment. IX. Y. 256. 

Jacobus Fontanus:—the beginning of the destruction of the Mauso- 
leum, De Bello Rhodio, Rome, 1524, Lib. I, fol. 11. 

Coriolano Cepio : — notice of ruins, De Petri Mocenici Gestis, Venice, 1477, 
p: 378. 

Marcantonio Sabellico : — notice abdced from Cepio, Historia rerum Vene- 
tarum, Venice (1485), 1718, Lib. X XIX. 

Claude Guichard :—story of the final destruction in 1522, Funerailles et 
diverses manieres d’ensevelir des Rommains, Grrecs, etc., Lyons, 1581, pp. 
379 ff. 

Lorenzo d’Anania: — mention of ruins, Fabrica del Mondo, 1575, sect. 2. 
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Geronimo Marulli:— mention of ruins of the Mausoleum as if under 
water, probably referring to the mole in the harbor, showing that even 
the site had been forgotten, Vite de’ Gran Maestri di S. Giovanna 
Gierosolimitano, Naples, 1636, p. 389. 


The earliest attempt to restore the design of the Mausoleum 
dates from the year before the Knights finished its destruction 
in their preparation for the last stand against the Turks, in 
1522. From that date to the present we may divide the 
restorations into three great groups: — 

I. Restorations made before any material remains were 
known. These were as a rule purely imaginary, and even 
fantastic; yet others were the serious attempts of editors of 
Pliny and Vitruvius to reconcile the vagaries of the texts. 
Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian orders were employed impartially. 
The prevalent idea that the peristyle was 63 feet by less, re- 
sulting in a slender tower-like pyramid, and that it was the 
precinct wall which had the perimeter of 411 (for 440) feet, 3 
was shaken only by the adverse opinions of Donaldson and 
Leake at the very end of the period. 


1. Cesare Cesariano, edition of Vitruvius, Como, 1521, fol. XLI. 
Gualtherus Rivius, translation of Vitruvius, Nuremberg, 1548, fol. 
LXXXIII. 

.)Paduan (?) medals of the sixteenth century, pretended coins of 

Mausolus, shown by Guichard, op. cit. pp. 376, 378. 

Claude Guichard, op. cit. pp. 374-875. 

Jacques d’Alechamps, edition of Pliny, Geneva, 1631. It was he 

who sent De la Tourette’s story to Guichard. 

7. Leo Allaci, Diatriba de Mausoli sepulcro, in his edition of Philon 
Byzantinus, Rome, 1640. 

8. Gijsbert Kuiper, Disquisitio de nummo Mausoleum A rtemisiae exhibente, 

in his A potheosis Homeri, Amsterdam, 1683, pp. 236-243. 

. Jean Hardouin, edition of Pliny, Paris, 1685. 

10. Domenico d’Aulisio, De Mausolei architectura, Naples, 1694. Re- 
printed in Sallengre, Novus Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, 
The Hague, 1716-1724, II], pp. 913-920. 

11. J. B. Fischer d’Erlach, Entwurff einer historischen Architectur, 
Vienna, 1721, pl. 6. 

12. Giacinto Corrado, painting of Artemisia lamenting Mausolus, in 
Florence. 

13. Sir Christopher Wren, Parentalia, London, 1750, p. 367. 

14. Nicholas Hawksmoor, Tower of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, London. 

15. Comte de Caylus, Mém. de l’Acad. des Inser. XXVI, 1753-1754, pp. 
321-334, pls. I-IV. 


ho 
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we} 


26. 
27. 
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Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque, Paris, 1782, I, pp. 
158-161, pl. I. 


. L. Poinsinet de Sivry, translation of Pliny, Paris, 1771. 


A. Rode, translation of Vitruvius, Leipzig, 1796. 


. H.C. Genelli, vignette for Rode’s edition of Vitruvius, Berlin, 1800. 
. Abate Marquez, in Guattani, Memorie Enciclopediche Romane, Rome, 


1811, V, pp. 129-139. 


. A. Hirt, Geschichte der Baukunst bei den Alten, Berlin, 1823, II, p. 


70, pl. 10. 


. L. Canina, Architettura Greca, Rome, 1834, IIT, pp. 108-108, pl. 158. 
. F. Weinbrenner, as quoted by K. B. Stark, Vortrdge und Aufséitze, 


Leipzig, 1880, p. 471. 


. A. C. Quatremére de Quincy, Receuil de Dissertations Archéologiques, 


Paris, 1836, pp. 109-141. 


. C. R. Cockerell, restoration of 1844, as quoted by Leake (see below), 


p- 45, note 16. 
T. L. Donaldson, as quoted by Leake, ibid. 
W. M. Leake, Trans. Royal Soc. Lit., 2d series, I, 1847, pp. 44-49. 


Restorations made after the discovery of the frieze of the 
The order was now known to be Ionic (or Corinthian, 


as Fergusson has it); and the scale of the frieze blocks showed 
that it was to the order that Pliny’s height of 25 cubits referred. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
dl. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


C. R. Cockerell, Class. Mus. V, 1847, pp. 193-196. 

W. W. Lioyd, Arch. Zeit. 1848, p. 81 and pl. 12. 

C. Texier, Asie Mineure, Paris, 1849, III, pp. 121-182. 

J. Fergusson, Principles of Beauty in Art, London, 1849, pp. 820-828. 

E. Falkener, Mus. of Class. Antiq. I, pp. 157-189. 

C. R. Cockerell, restoration of 1856, Goodchild, Halicarnassian Mar- 
bles, pl. 2. 

C. R. Cockerell, fourth restoration, drawing by F. Cockerell in British 
Museum. Catal. Sculpt. I, pl. XIV; Builder, Aug. 29, 1896. 


III. Restorations made after the excavation of the site. The 
general form of the monument now became certain. Lieutenant 
Smith’s restoration, made on the site itself, was elaborated by 
Pullan and Fergusson, and finally by Adler, whose results, with 
the exception of his dimensions, have been most convincing. 


30. 


36. 


R. M. Smith, Papers respecting the Excavations at Budrum, London, 
1858. Reprinted by W. K. Dickson, Life of Maj.-Gen. Sir R. M. 
Smith, pp. 353-367. 

R. P. Pullan, in Newton’s History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus, and Branchidae, London, 1862, I, pls. 16-31; II, pp. 157- 
a12. 
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37. J. Fergusson, The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus Restored, London, 1862. 
38. C. Petersen, Das Maussoleum, oder das Grabmal des Kénigs Maussolos 
von Karien, Hamburg, 1867. 
39. S. L. Bernier, Envoi de l’Academie de Rome, 1878. Les Envois de 
Rome: I, Architecture grecque, Paris (Pourchet), 1897, pls. 45-48. 
40. J. E. Goodchild, Halicarnassian Marbles in the British Museum, Lon- 
don, 1888. 
41. A. Trendelenburg, Arch. Anzeiger, 1890, p. 105. 
E. Oldfield, Archaeologia, LIV, 1895, pp. 278 ff. Revised in Archae- 
ologia, LV, 1896, pp. 343 ff. 
43. T. Arnold, Builder’s Journal, Jan., 1896. 
44, J. J. Stevenson, Builder, Aug. 29, 1896. 
45. F. Adler, Das Mausoleum zu Halikarnass, Berlin, 1900. 
46. J. Six, J.H.S. XXV, 1905, pp. 1-18. 


Of these, Goodchild and Stevenson retained the 63-foot 
peristyle which antedates the excavations; Bernier disregarded 
both Pliny and the actual remains in making his plan square; 
all three have the high form of pyramid. Arnold despaired 
of filling the height given by Pliny as 140 feet, and so followed 
an unaccepted reading in a single manuscript, C. pedum alti 
tudine; Trendelenburg attained a similar result by omitting 
the basement. Oldfield, following Guichard’s narrative too 
literally, inserted a “ pyramid,” as he calls it, below the base- 
ment, and gained a curious Greek cross plan; and Petersen 
applied Guichard’s system of interior decoration to the exterior 
of his basement. As for the pediments, employed by Canina 
because he found them on the Paduan forgeries (which he 
believed genuine), and retained by Oldfield and Six, they are 
impractical in a building of such a form as the Mausoleum. 
They are well suited to their places in Oldfield’s restoration, 
but this is a restoration very improbable in itself. Only by 
following the road pursued by Smith, Pullan, Fergusson, and 
Adler, can we attain a true knowledge of the design. My 
aim has been to add to their results, if possible, by ascertaining 
the exact dimensions of the members and elements of the 
design—(1) by measuring those that remain in the Greek 
feet and dactyls according to which they were originally laid 
out, so that (2), with the dimensions thus reduced to their 
simplest terms, so to speak, the relations between the various 
members become self-evident; by showing (8) that Pythius 
followed certain definite proportions and ratios in their design ; 
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and (4) that many of these proportions were already determined 
for him by the fashion of the period, a fashion which was 
really the expression of the constant striving for the best, 
an ideal seen from a gradually shifting standpoint. The 
problem must be studied from the point of view of an architect 
of the middle of the fourth century. 

WiuuiAm B. DINsMoor. 


Anterican School 
of Classical Studies 
in Rome 


ROMA QUADRATA AND THE SEPTIMONTIUM 


THE remarkable progress in our knowledge of the early his- 
tory of Rome which has been accomplished in the last half 
century, dating roughly from Schwegler’s first edition (1853) 
or that of Mommsen (1854), has been gained largely at the 
expense of Roman tradition. The courage to go behind the 
tradition and to assert the falsity of the Romans’ favorite theo- 
ries of their origin, and the ability to substitute other theories 
based on anthropology and palaeontology for the current Roman 
dogmas have in the main gone hand in hand. Occasionally, 
unwarranted scepticism has laid violent hands on some worthy 
tradition, but the correction has usually followed; and while 
to-day we are not as great believers as our grandfathers were, 
we are in the main more orthodox than our fathers. : 

Probably the most brilliant results of this restrained critical 
method are to be found in the field of early Roman religion, 
where Mommsen and Wissowa have subjected the Romans’ 
own statements about their own religion to careful analysis, 
removing the Greek alloy and giving the world a product 
purer than anything which even Varro possessed. 

In the field of general Roman history the same kind of work 
is being done by Eduard Meyer, and the others in that group 
of scholars whose contributions appear in the Beitraege zur 
Alten Geschichte. 

The subject of the origin of the city of Rome has fallen 
quite naturally into the field of two distinct sets of scholars, 
the topographers and the historians. If these two sets of 
investigators were working hand in hand, the duplication of 
labor would probably result in an advantage; as things are, 
however, the topographers are at a distinct disadvantage. 
Their own methods, which have given such brilliant results 
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in later periods, avail but little in a period of which there 
are practically no physical remains; whereas their skill in 
treating the literary sources for the early period is decidedly 
deficient compared with that of the historian, whose whole 
training fits him to handle such evidence. Unfortunately, up 
to the present at least, topographers do not seem to realize the 
progress which the historians have been making, while they 
themselves are content to follow a traditional schematic view 
for which they can offer no sufficient proof. 

In this paper I have attempted to unite the two methods 
historical and topographical, in the hope that topography may 
take the correction before it finds itself in the condition in 
which the Greek and Latin grammarians of twenty years ago 
found themselves, in regard to the origin of those languages, 
in the presence of the victorious Comparative Philologists. 


The traditional scheme for the development of Rome — 
found in practically all the handbooks, and traceable in its 
main outlines as far back as Varro!—is briefly as follows: 

I. Roma Quadrata, the original city of Rome, surrounded 
by a wall and a pomerium. In this they all agree, though 
they differ as to the technique of the wall, as to the shape of 
the pomerium, whether square, quadrilateral, or circular, and 
as to whether the pomerium was inside or outside of the wall.” 

Il. The Septimontiwm, according to them the second trace- 
able step in Rome’s development, when the original city on 
the Palatine had increased to include certain other hills, the 
whole surrounded by a wall, and outside of this a pomerium. 
In this they all agree, though they differ as to whether the 
other cities included had individual walls and individual pome- 
ria of their own, and also as to the exact name and location of 
one or two of these hills.® 

1 The classic passages from Varro are: for Roma Quadrata, a quotation by 
Solinus (1, 18); for the Septimontium, Z.Z. V, 41, and VI, 24; for the Quat- 
tuor Regiones, L.Z. V, 45-54. 

2 Richter (Top. 33) considers the pomerium as outside the wall, 7.e. running 
around the roots of the Palatine (per ima montis Palatini, Tac. Ann. XII, 24). 
Platner (American Journal of Philology, XXII, 1901, p. 425) considers that it 
was within the line of the fortifications, and that Tacitus was wrong. For 


another possible solution, see below. 
3 On the Septimontium, see below. 
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III. The (ity of the Four Regions, according to them the 
third traceable step in Rome’s growth, gained by adding to the 
Septimontium the Quirinal and the Capitoline, also surrounded 
by a wall and a pomerium. Here they differ only as to the 
status of the Capitolium,! and as to whether the pomerium was 
inside or outside of the city wall. 

IV. The Servian City, according to them the fourth trace- 
able step in Rome’s development, retaining the pomerium of 
the Four-Region City, but possessed of a wall of its own, 
including, as its most characteristic addition, the Aventine. 
Here they are all in virtual agreement except as to the char- 
acter of the wall and as to the reasons why the pomerium was 
not changed so as to include the Aventine.? 

Let us proceed now to test the historic reality of these four 
forms. Here, of course, we must work backward from the 
well known to the less known, and from the known to the 
unknown. We begin, accordingly, with the Servian City. 

Of all the kings of Rome, possibly Servius Tullius alone can 
lay claim to historic reality.4 When freed from their super- 
natural elements, the traditions concerning his activity form 


1 The usual epmypromins effected is that the Capitoline was inside the wall and 
the pomerium, but outside the four regions. So Richter, p. 38, and Platner, 
p. 44. Studemund (Philologus, 1889, pp. 168-177) attempted to reduce the 
Four-Region City to the scheme of a templum ; cf. the critique of Richter, Die 
Aelteste Wohnstaette des roem. Volkes, Berlin, 1891. 

2 The various hypothetical reasons for the exclusion of the Aventine are given 
in full by Merlin, LZ’ Aventin (Paris, 1896). In this connection one cannot for- 
bear quoting Seneca, De brevitate vitae, 13: Nam de illis nemo dubitabit, quin 
operose nihil agant, qui literarum inutilium studiis detinentur, quae iam apud 
Romanos quoque magna manus est... . Sullam ultimum Romanorum protu- 
lisse pomerium, quod numquam provinciali, sed Italico agro adquisito proferre 
moris apud antiquos fuit. Hoc scire magis prodest, quam Aventinum montem 
extra pomerium esse, ut ille adjirmabat, propter alteram ex duabus causis, aut 
quod plebs eo secessisset, aut quod Remo auspicante illo loco aves non addixissent. 

3 In this discussion of the customary treatment of Rome’s beginnings I have 
purposely omitted to discuss the theories of Gilbert (Geschichte und Topographie 
der Stadt Rom, 2d edition, Munich, 1901) and of Pais (Ancient Legends, New 
York, 1905). For a good criticism of Gilbert’s theories, cp. Jordan-Huelsen, 
III, 35, Anm.15. Pais’s proposition is much more reasonable ; but neither Pais’s 
theory nor that of Gilbert has the advantage either of being in accord with 
tradition or of differing from it along the lines of anthropology. 

4 Nissen’s arguments against his reality (Roem. Gesch. p. 15) are interesting 
but questionable, 
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a consistent and reasonable whole,! and the connection of his 
name with a certain definite form of the city may well be 
accepted as an historical fact. ‘To be sure, the actually re- 
maining bits of the so-called Servian Wall belong to the end 
of the fourth century rather than to the middle of the sixth 
century B.C.,? but it is reasonable to suppose that this stone 
wall of the fourth century was built on the line of an older 
earth wall, and bore the same relation to it that the paved 
streets of Rome bore to their unpaved predecessors. Appius 
Claudius or some one of his predecessors is responsible for the 
change.? 

We may assert, therefore, that about the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. Rome was an “urbs” surrounded by some sort of 
a wall, coinciding in location with the actually existing remains 
of the fourth-century so-called Servian Wall. The question 
then arises: Have we any proofs of the existence of an “urbs” 
antecedent to, and necessarily smaller than, the Servian City? 

The topographer answers yes, and his statement is correct, 
though the proof which he adduces turns out on examination 
to be of almost no value. 

His answer is the “ City of Four Regions,” and his proof is 
primarily Varro, Z.L. V, 45-54, and the chapels of the Argei. 
To be sure, he acknowledges that Wissowa‘* is correct in his 
demonstration that the whole matter of the Argei is a Greek 
rite introduced in the third century B.c., and that the chapels 
do not antedate that period; yet the topographer still continues 
to use this ceremonial, or rather the passage relating to it, as a 
proof of the existence of the “ Four-Region City,” which ceased 
to exist from two hundred to three hundred years before these 
chapels were built. As for the four regions of the republic 
and the four city tribes, so far as anything the topographer 

1 Especially his attitude toward the Latin league and the worship of Diana, 
and his cult of Juppiter Latiaris and Juppiter Optimus Maximus. 

2 For this diminution in the age of the so-called Servian Wall we are indebted 
chiefly to Richter (for a resumé of his arguments, cf. his Topographie, p. 43). 

8 Livy, VII, 20, 9 (x.c. 354-353), speaks of repairs to the walls and towers, 
but this is apparently merely restoration. 

4 Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Arget (1895) = Ges. Abh. pp. 211 ff. 

5 Platner (p. 45) rightly remarks on the value of this topographical informa- 


tion from the century of the Punic Wars; but that does not justify its use for a 
period three hundred years before the Punic Wars. 
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advances is concerned, there is no reason why they should not 
have sprung up inside of the Servian City. 

Because of the weakness of this argument we are not com- 
pelled, however, to renounce a city roughly approximating to 
the so-called Four-Region City. Fortunately there are two 
other arguments, both of which I believe to be conclusive, 
though one of them will be admitted more readily than the 
other. 

The first of these two arguments may be called for conven- 
lence “the argument from the so-called calendar of Numa.” 
It is surprising that this argument has not long ago been 
pressed into the service of topography. It has been stated 
clearly enough by Wissowa (Religion und Kultus der Roemer, 
p. 27). Briefly it is as follows: The stone calendars (dating, 
all of them, from the end of the republic and the beginning of 
the empire) differ in some things, but agree in a certain series 
of festivals, engraved in large letters. Mommsen! has shown 
that this represents a very early religious calendar, whose age 
may be approximately fixed. That it antedates Servius Tullius 
is clear from the absence of all references to the Capitoline 
Triad and to Diana, both of which cults are connected with 
the so-called Servian period. But such a calendar presupposes 
absolutely an organized and unified community. It is not the 
ritual merely of a league of neighboring towns. The so-called 
calendar of Numa therefore proves the existence of a city 
before Servius. It gives us also some idea of the extent of 
this city, for its festivals include celebrations on the Capito- 
line, on the Palatine, in the valley between the Palatine and 
the Capitoline (the later Velabrum), on the Quirinal and in 
the valley between the Palatine and the Quirinal (the later 
Forum), in the valley between the Palatine and the Aventine 
(the later Circus Maximus), and on the Caelian Hill.? 

The argument ex silentio cannot, of course, be used, and other 
hills, including the Esquiline, doubtless formed a part of this 
city; but the important thing is that both Capitol and Quirinal 
. are mentioned, so that the city whose existence is thus estab- 
lished is clearly to be distinguished from the “ Septimontium,” 


1 Mommsen, C.I.L. I!, pp. 361 ff. = I2, pp. 288 ff, 
2 For the detailed proof, see Wissowa, I.c. 
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which, according to those who believe in its existence, included 
neither Quirinal nor Capitoline. 

The second argument, while destined to arouse sharp oppo- 
sition, is, I believe, fully as strong as the first. It may be 
called for convenience “the argument from the pomerium.” 
Mommsen once characterized the question of the pomerium as 
“das vielleicht schwierigste aller Probleme der Roemischen Top- 
ographie,” but in the same article! he did much to increase its 
difficulty for the early period while making splendid progress 
regarding the later period. 

The locus classteus on which the whole matter depends is 
Varro, L.L. V, 143: oppida condebant in Latio EHtrusco ritu 
multi,2 id est zunctis bobus, tauro et vacca, interiore aratro cir- 
cumagebant sulceum. Hoe faciebant religionis causa die auspicato, 
ut fossa et muro munitr. Terram unde exculpserant, Fossam 
vocabant et introrsum iactam Murum. 

Taken in their simplicity these words can have but one 
meaning. ‘The murus is the strip of clods of earth turned up 
by the plough. It is a symbolic wall of protection and is not 
identical with the actual fortificatory wall made by man. It 
is this confusion of the god-wall with the man-wall which has 
made the always difficult pomerium even more difficult in the 
pages of Mommsen and Jordan. There pomerium is under- 
stood to mean “the space behind the city wall,” and is thus 
either identical with the space enclosed by the city wall or 
restricted to a still smaller space inside the city wall. On the 
contrary, the pomerium is merely the space included in the 
murus made by the plough; inside of this clod wall the city 
wall itself is built. The divine protection must embrace the 
whole city, including the wall itself, and it is unthinkable that 
in its original shape the city should at any point have over- 
stepped it. 

If this interpretation be correct, it will readily be seen that 

1Mommsen, ‘Der Begriff des Pomeriums,’ Hermes, X, 1896, pp. 40-50 = 
Roem. Forsch. Il, pp. 23-41. 

2ut multa: Augustinus. 

3 Thus, granting for the moment the reality of a Palatine pomerium, Platner’s 
dilemma (American Journal of Philology, XXII, p. 425) loses its force, and 


Richter’s statement of the pomerium of the Palatine gains in significance 
(Top. 33). 
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the pomerium offers a conclusive proof of the existence of a 
city preceding the Servian City, for it cannot be either coinci- 
dent with or later than the Servian City because it is within that 
city, and its existence necessitates the assumption of a smaller 
city in turn inside of it. As for the dimensions of this city, we 
have seen the information which the calendar of Numa gives us. 

The topographers seem correct, therefore, in their assump- 
tion of a city preceding the Servian City, which, for conven- 
lence, we may agree with them in calling the “ City of the Four 
Regions.” 

We ask next whether we have any knowledge of a city 
preceding the Four-Region City. The topographer answers 
the “Septimontium,” and points us to a religious festival held 
on December 11, the so-called “Septimontium.” This festival 
has had the advantage of a brilliant treatment by Wissowa,! 
who has made clear the original identity of the Septem Montes. 
But the detailed study of the festival indicates that it was a 
celebration carried out jointly by seven small communities, 
rather than a celebration by seven parts of one city. The 
Septimontium proves the league of seven communities, rather 
than the existence of one city containing all seven of them. 
Of such a city we have no records either of a fortificatory wall 
or of a pomerium. Hence there are absolutely no proofs of its 
existence.? | ) 

But even if the Septimontium period has to be given up, it 
is still, of course, theoretically possible that Roma Quadrata may 
be saved. We turn now to it. 


1In Classical Philology, I, 1906, Platner makes a good presentation of Wis- 
sowa’s theory. Unfortunately he quotes the article in question merely as in 
Satura Viadrina, a relatively rare publication, and omits to mention that it is 
easily accessible in Wissowa’s Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Munich, 1904. 

2 There can be little doubt that the seven hills, or rather the oppida situated 
on them, formed the nucleus for the subsequent city, i.e. the Four-Region City. 
When this city was formed, the celebration of the Septimontium naturally con- 
tinued, but in the course of time it became widened into a general festival of the 
hills, so that it included all the great hills, the number being kept roughly at 
. Seven by the inevitable dropping of the names of those old minor hills subse- 
quently included in the greater hills. This is the explanation of the fact that 
the lists differed in different epochs. Had the Septimontium ever formed a 
closed city community, it is doubtful whether the names of the original seven 
hills would ever have become obscured. . 
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. Not many years ago the belief in Roma Quadrata was still 
unshattered by historical criticism. Rome was believed to have 
been founded on the Palatine, and the Palatine city was con- 
sidered gradually to have extended its borders, absorbing the 
neighboring towns. Pieces of its wall were thought to be 
visible on the sides of the Palatine, and its pomerium rested 
on the authority of Tacitus, whose description still usually 
forms the starting-point for the study of the Palatine.! 

But the so-called walls of Romulus have had to retreat to 
the third or at earliest to the fourth century B.c., and now 
some months ago (in April, 1907), a tomb of the fifth or early 
fourth century has been found on the very site which some 
topographers had chosen for the course of the eighth-century 
wall.? | 

Then again the classic passage in Tacitus is by no means 
above dispute. ‘To one who reads it carefully, taking a start 
sufficiently far back to acquire the general trend of the whole, 
it will become clear that Tacitus begins with great distinctness 
and emphasis to describe a certain pomerium line, commencing 
in the Forum Boarium and passing along the valley of the 
Circus Maximus. Up to this point the matter is treated in 
detail. But then begins a mere sketching of the other three 
sides of the quadrilateral. In other words, the only part of 
the Palatine pomerium of which Tacitus has any knowledge is 


1 Tacitus, Ann. XII, 24: Sed initium condendi, et quod pomerium Romulus 
posuerit, noscere haud absurdum reor. Igitur a foro Boario ubi aereum taurt 
simulacrum aspicimus, quia id genus animalium aratro subditur, sulcus desig- 
nandi oppidi coeptus, ut magnam Herculis aram amplecteretur. Inde certis 
spatiis interiecti lapides per ima montis Palatini, ad aram Consi, mox curiae 
veteres, tum ad sacellum Larum, inde forum Romanum ; forumque et Capito- 
lium non a Romulo, sed a Tito Tatio additum urbi credidere. 

2 Cf. Vaglieri, Nuova Antologia, 1907, p. 314, Not. Scav. 1907, p. 185; and 
especially Pigorini, Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, Fasc.11. That the remains of 
tufa structures on the edge of the Palatine represent the original wall is a theory 
which is fast losing ground, though still retained by Platner, p. 34, and previous 
to that by Lanciani (Annaili, 1871), by Jordan (Top. I, 1, p. 172), and by Fio- 
relli (Not. Scav. 1886, p. 51). That these remains are contemporary with the 
late date of the restored Servian Wall is Richter’s opinion (Top. p. 31 and 
~Anm. 4). Pais (Ancient Legends, p. 238) sees in the remains the Palatine 
walls after the Gallic invasion. Cf. also Jordan-Huelsen, III, 37, Anm. 17, who 
admits the late date of the existing remains (except one bit), but asserts the 
existence of an older wall. — 
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not a part of the pomerium of the Palatine at all, but only 
of the pomerium of the so-called City of Four Regions, one por- 
tion of which was supposed to coincide with the hypothetical 
Palatine pomerium, the other three sides of which were purely 
imaginary lines. The Tacitus passage is, therefore, no proof 
of the Palatine pomerium. 

But aside from the pomerium and the wall, let us inquire 
first whether there are any proofs of the early existence of the 
term “Roma Quadrata”; and then, aside from the name, 
whether there are any evidences of the fact, namely the exist- 
ence on the Palatine of not only the oldest settlement in Rome, 
but also of that particular settlement which became the nucleus 
of all the rest. 

First the term “ Roma Quadrata.” Here we must distin- 
guish between two uses. (1) Roma Quadrata as another name 
for the particular mundus, or entrance to the Lower World, 
which was situated on the Palatine. It is to this mundus that 
Ennius refers in a passage quoted by Verrius Flaccus and 
preserved in Festus. Verrius Flaccus also explains the origin 
of the name, “guia saxo munitum est initio in speciem quadra- 
tam.” References to this Roma Quadrata are not infrequent 
in later writers. 

(2) Roma Quadrata as the name for Rome in one of the 
stages of its growth is found first in Varro, quoted by Solinus : 2 
dictaque primum est Roma Quadrata, quod ad aequilibrium foret 
posita. Ha incipit a silva quae est in area Apollinis, et ad 
supercilium scalarum Caci habet terminum, ubi tugurium futt 
Faustult. 


1 Festus, p. 258: Quadrata Roma in Palatio ante templum Apollinis dicitur, 
ubi reposita sunt, quae solent boni ominis gratia in urbe condenda adhiberi, 
quia saxo munitus est initio in speciem quadratam, cuius loci Ennius m. cum 
ait: ‘et quis est erat (!) Romae regnare quadratae.”’ 

A reference to the Roma Quadrata = mundus is also found in the acts of the 
Saecular games of Septimius Severus (Hph. Hpigr. VIII, p. 2883 = C.LL. VI, 
382327), and possibly in Ovid, Trist. III, 1, 32, and in Josephus, Ant. Jud. XIX, 
3. 2. (Cf. Jordan-Huelsen, III, p. 43, Anm. 27.) It is extremely doubtful 
whether Fragment 1 of the Forma Urbis represents the mundus. 

2 Solinus, I, 18. Degering (Berl. Phil. W. 1903, col. 1646) is scarcely correct 
when he limits the quotation from Varro to the words, Romam condidit Romulus 
Marte genitus et Rea Silvia vel ut nonnulli Marte et Ilia, and makes what 
follows depend on Solinus alone. 


Pade ihn 
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All other references to Roma Quadrata date from the time 
of the empire. 

It would not be surprising if it were Varro himself who 
elevated the phrase “ Roma Quadrata” into the term for a 
stage in Rome’s growth, for it is also Varro whe considers the 
Septimontium as another epoch in that same development. 

Leaving the question of the name, we must now ask whether 
there are any evidences that the Palatine settlement was the 
mother city of Rome. Here we are confronted with two facts : 
First, the important old cult centres of Rome are scarcely any 
of them found on the Palatine.! Juppiter Feretrius, the politi- 
cal Juppiter who preceded Juppiter Optimus Maximus, was on 
the Capitoline; Vulcan, Vesta, and Saturn were in the Forum 
valley ; Quirinus and Flora were on the Quirinal ; Consus, in 
the valley of the Circus; Carna, on the Caelian. To be sure, 
the southern corner of the Palatine was given over to associa- 
tions of great antiquity with the casa Romuli and the scalae 
Cacti; but the casa Romuli had its rival on the Capitoline, and 
the scalae Cacti gained their significance by association with a 
late myth,? and even then falsely, because Cacus’ real rendez- 
vous was the Aventine. Lastly, though of course it is always 
possible that a Palatine sepulcretum may be found older than 
the one discovered last summer, at the moment of writing 
both the Esquiline sepuleretum and the Forum sepuleretum are 
unquestionably older than the sepuleretum discovered on the 
-Palatine.® 

So far, therefore, as any outward signs go, the Palatine, far 
from laying claim to be. the mother settlement of Rome, seems 
positively younger than the Capitoline, the Esquiline, and the 
Quirinal; and when we add to this the fact that the dogmatic 
claim made for the priority of the Palatine is easily explained 


1 The Lupercal in the cult of Faunus is scarcely an exception, as it was at 
the foot of the hill and really in the valley. Pales is perhaps the most important 
early deity associated with the Palatine. 

2 Cf. Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Cacus. 

8 If the Palatine had had any very ancient religious associations, it is ques- 
tionable whether the cult of the Magna Mater would have been introduced 
there, even though the times in which she arrived were very troubled and the 
feeling for the pomerium had been broken down. On the date of the Palatine 
_ grave, cf. Pigorini, Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, Fasc. 11. 
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out of its own history by the preference of the aristocracy for 
it as a place of residence during the last two centuries of the 
republic and by the imperial favor which made the Palatine 
into a palace, we see how groundless such a claim would be. 

Thus far we have seen the proofs of the existence of a Ser- 
vian City and of the Four-Region City preceding it, but the 
Septimontium and Roma Quadrata have failed to make good 
their claim. Must we therefore renounce the possibility of 
knowing anything about Rome before the Four-Region City? 

On the contrary, a knowledge of the manner in which the 
primitive Italic peoples formed their settlements will go far 
toward filling the blank. These peoples (cf. especially the — 
able article by Kornemann, ‘Pales and Urbs, lio, 1905, 
pp. 72 ff.) settled in two ways: on the one hand, on hilltops 
in villages fortified by walls, the oppidum, and alongside of 
this in farms scattered through the valleys and plains, these 
valleys and plains being divided into districts known as pagi. 
These two classes of settlers settled the region of Rome, its 
hills and its valleys, and were known respectively as oppidant 
and pagani, though the oppidani were also known as montana. 

Thus on the hilltops the oppida were built, —on the Capito- 
line, the Esquiline, the Quirinal, the Palatine, etc. In the 
course of time seven of these oppida formed a sacral union 
with its festival, the Septimontium. Those who celebrated this 
festival, the montant, were in reality the oppidant, and were 
brought into inevitable contrast to the pagant, the inhabitants 
of the valleys. 

But the oppida themselves and their union into the league of 
the Septimontium are quite different things from the urés, the 
city of Rome. The wrds is characterized principally by two 
things, the union of both oppida and pagt by a large surround- 
ing wall, and the presence outside of this wall of a pomerium. 

When the idea of the urbs came to the inhabitants of the 
oppida and the pagt, and whether it was brought in by foreign 

1Cf. especially Varro, L.L. VI, 24: dies Septimontium nominatus ab his 
septem montibus, in quis sita urbs est, feriae non populi sed montanorum modo, 
ut paganalia qui sunt alicuius pagi. The pagus Montanus and the pagus Aven- 
tinensis form no real exceptions to this contrast, as they were rural districts 


rather than oppida; whatever inhabitants they had were therefore in this early 
period pagani and not oppidani (montant). 
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(Etruscan?) influence, are questions which at present we are 
not able to answer. But with the wrbs seems to have come the 
idea of the pomerium. Hence, just as the Four-Region City 
was the first form of the Roma urbs, so it seems to have been 
the first and, so far as ancient Rome is concerned, the only city 
form with a pomerium. 

It was not a city in the modern sense of the word, but rather 
a fortified region, containing both hilltop towns and fertile 
crop-raising valleys. Hence its size was not out of proportion 
to the population, as has hitherto always seemed to be the case. 

When at a later period Servius, probably for strategical rea- 
sons, decided to enlarge the wall, the pomerium could not be 
changed; hence the Aventine (which was probably devoid of 
a town and was hence known merely as the pagus Aventinen- 
sts) was included in the fortifications but excluded from the 
pomerium. 

It remained for a later day, distant by almost five centuries, 
to invent such a theory of the pomerium as would give the 
Dictator Sulla the privilege of changing it. But for early 
Rome there was, and could be in the nature of things, but one 
pomerium, that of the City of the Four Regions.! 


JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 
Rome, 


December 6, 1907. 


1 For a further enlargement of these theories, especially in relation to the 
Etruscans, the reader is referred to an article by the writer, on the ‘ Pomerium,’ 
which will appear in the forthcoming volume of the publications of the British 
and American Archaeological Society of Rome. 
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THE “METOPON” IN THE ERECHTHEUM 


THE commissioners who had charge of the work on the 
Erechtheum in the year of the archonship of Diocles, 409— 
408 B.c., began their activities by making a report on the state 
in which they found the work at the beginning of their term 
of office. This report, preserved in part on a séele in the Brit- 
ish Museum (J. @. I, = 0.0. A. I, 822) and on a small fragment 
in Athens (1.4. I, 322, b), falls into three main divisions : 
(1) a description of the state of the unfinished building itself, 
col. I, ll. 8-92; (2) a list of the blocks of stone completely 
worked, lying on the ground about the temple (AlOwwa TravTeros 
éEepyaopeva & xapat), col. I, ll. 93-100 and frg. b, ll. 1 and 2; 
(3) a similar list of unfinished blocks Ciplepya xapat), frg. b, 
ll. 3-14, and col. I, ll. 8-99. 

The first division begins with a description of the state of 
the building ém) 77 yovla TH mpos Tod Kexporriou, ll. 8-43. That 
the southwest angle of the temple is meant by this phrase is 
clear from the designation of the Porch of the Maidens else- 
where in the inscription as 4 mpdctacts 9 mpos 76 Kexporrip 
(col. I, ll. 83-86). The text of the passage is as follows: | 

Col. I, 1. 8 6 ved rade xareAaBomev hepiepya.° 
él rét yoviat TEL Tpos TO Kexpomio 
10 III] aAtvOos dBeros peéKos TET PG- 
qrobas, TAGTOs Sizrodas, 7aXOS 
Tpthepwrodios. 
pacxadialav meKos TeTpd7ro0a, 
mAdros Tpimo0ba, 7X0S TPLOV 
15 | hepuzrodiov. 
éuxpavitidas MeKos TETPAT0- 
[ = 8as, zAdros Tpiodas, 7a.xos 
tptov hewurodiov. 


yoviatay péxos hemrdzoda, 
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20 [|] zAdros retpazoda, rdyxos 
Tpiov heptrrodiov. 
yoyytAos AiOos aOeros, dvTipo- 
= [1] pos tats émixpaviriowv, wéKos 
dexarros, hidboos Tpiov 
25 hepurrodiov. 
GVTILOPO TOS erLOTVALOLS 
I] €xos Terpazrode, AL atos zev-] 
TETUAAOTO. 
Kiokpavov aerov [ — — | 
30 | bérorov TO éoo pex[os — — | 
mAdatos TpLov hewcrro[ diov, raxos | 
TpLov hewurodiov. 
erat Ata abera pul Exos dxT |6- 
[’ oda, rAGTos Svoty z[odoty | 
35 Kat TaXacTés, raxos [| d:7r0da |. 
érvoTvAia avo ovra. | ede | 
errepyaoacbat weKos bKTOTO0- 
Ill 8a, wAdros dvoty rodoty Kal 7ra- 
acres, maXos Oi70da. 
40 To d€ Nour Epyo hamavTos 
éy KvkXou apxet ho “EXevowwiakds 
II] AdOos rpds hor ra Cou’ Kat éreOe 


5 A nn ~ 
€ml TOV ETLOTATOV TOUTOV. 


The concluding sentence, which is of importance for the 
understanding of the whole, has caused difficulty to all the 
commentators. Most of them, because of the form of the verb 
éré0n, make the numeral ||| refer to Gea.! It is not possible, 
however, that any figures of the frieze should have been set in 
place at this stage of the work, for it is clear that the blocks of 
Eleusinian stone against which they were fastened were not yet 


1 Boeckh, O.1.G.1, p. 277. Thiersch, Uber das Erechtheum auf der Akropolis 
zu Athen, p. 113. Schoene, Hermes, IV, 1870, p. 39. Newton, Inscriptions in 
the British Museum, I, p. 91. Choisy, Ktudes épigraphiques sur Varchitecture 
grecque, p. 90. The following disregard the numeral and misunderstand the 
sentence entirely: Wilkins, Atheniensia, p. 206; the same in Walpole, Memoirs 
relating to Huropean and Asiatic Turkey, p. 598, and in Prolusiones Architec- 
tonicae, p. 13; K. O. Miiller, De Minervae Poliadis sacris et aede (in Kunst- 
archdologische Werke, I, p. 1389). Von Quast, Das Erechtheion zu Athen, 
p. 107, alone rightly understands éré6y as referring to the slabs of the frieze; 
but he also is inclined to disregard the numeral. 
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in position. A number of these blocks are mentioned in the 
report (col. IT, ll. 8-24) under the heading 7ulepya yapat. The 
inscription, J. G. I, 321, a part of the account of this year, deals | 
with the setting up of the frieze. It is not until the later 
prytanies of the following year that we hear of the making and 
fastening in place of the figures (/.@. I, 324, a, col. II, 1. 32; 
b, col. I, ll. 2 ff.; ¢, col. I, ll. 1 ff.). The nomeraiemugiethen 
refer to the blocks of Eleusinian stone. ‘The use of. éré@n for 
éréOncav is not hard to explain. ‘O ’EXevowaxds déOos, used 
in a collective sense immediately above, had more effect on the 
verb than the numeral III in the margin, which was really its 
subject. We may then translate, “the Eleusinian stone against 
which the figures (are to be fastened) forms the beginning of 
the rest of the work round about, and three blocks of it were 
placed during the term of the present commissioners.” That 
is, at the time of the report the walls were complete up to and 
including the epistyle, except for a number of blocks in the 
vicinity of the southwest corner; of the frieze only three blocks 
were in place. 

If this interpretation of the sentence is correct, it ought to 
be possible to identify the particular blocks noted in the in- 
scription as missing. The attempt has been made by Wilkins 
and by Boeckh, who is followed by Newton.! The former 
failed because he misinterpreted the terms 7A(v@01, waoyadtaia, 
and émixpavi7ides, supposing them to designate roof-tiles of 
various shapes. Boeckh was more nearly successful, but was 
unable to give a satisfactory explanation of the obscure terms 
pacyartaia and pétwrrov. 

The blocks seem to fall into three groups,—(1) mAiv@or, 
(2) émixpavitides, (3) émtoTvdAa, — corresponding with three 
courses of the wall. ILAévOos (or wAvvOs, the more usual form) 
is the term regularly used to denote the ordinary blocks of 
a wall.2 “Emvxpaviris, with which we must supply the noun 


1 Wilkins, Atheniensia, p. 202; in Walpole, Memoirs, etc., p. 591; Prolus. 
Arch. p. 20. Boeckh, C.LG. I, pe 273 ff. and Figs. V and bene 267. Newer 
Brit. Mus. Inscr. IJ, pp. 89 ff. and Figs. V and VI. 

2 For mrXiv6os, cf. B.C.H. XXVI, 1902, p. 65, 1. 17, and below, ll. 4, 12. For 
mruvOis, I.G. II, 1054, 1, 26; II5, 1054 b, ll. 68, 75; Ath. Mitt. XXII, 1897, 
p. 180, ll. 4, 20. 
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mnivOos,' clearly designates the crowning course of the wall, 
the “ wall-capital,” 2 upon which the epistyle rested. 

In the first group we have, besides the four ordinary wall 
blocks C1. 10), a wacyadwaia rrivOos of equal length and height, 
but of different width 13). Its position in the list suggests 
that it belonged in the same course with the wAw@o. In the 
epikranitis course there are mentioned first five blocks of the 
normal length, 4 feet (1. 16), and a corner block 7 feet long 
C1. 20), and then a yoyyvAos AiOos avripopos Tais émixpavitiow 
(1. 22), which may be translated “ profiled stone ranging with 
the epikranitis blocks.” The mouldings which adorned this 
course were identical in profile on both faces of the wall but 
differed in the character of their decoration. On the outer face 
the decoration (egg-and-dart, honeysuckle, etc.) was carved in 
relief; on the inner face the mouldings were left smooth, the 
decoration being painted on them.? The block containing these 
smooth, “ rounded’ mouldings was called yoyytAos dos. The 
word avtiwopos, which occurs only here, must mean “ ranging 
with,” “corresponding to,” “on a level with.”” Somewhere on 
the wall for a distance of 10 ft. the epzkranitis was composed 
of two rows of blocks set against one another. In the same 
way the epistyle had backing stones for a space of 8 ft. — 
avTimopw Tois émucturtos (1. 26). These backing stones of the 
epistyle are mentioned in connection with the similar yoyyvAoe 
ior of the eprkranitis, though they would more fittingly have 
been placed at the end of the list. Finally, there is noted as 
missing one capital (1. 29),° which is in some way to be brought 


1 Cf. rdlyOor ércxpavirides in frg. b, 1. 4 below, p: 195. 

2’Emixpavoy is used in a similar sense in J.G. I1®, 1054 b, 1. 88. Cf. A.J.A. 
IX, 1905, p. 153. 

3'The mouldings on the inner face are preserved only on one block — the 
capital of the anta at the south end of the west wall. This has its mouldings 
sculptured on the west and north faces, smooth on the east face. Cf. below, 
Fig. 7, p. 194. The epistyle similarly had its crowning moulding sculptured 
where it was exposed to the weather, while in the interior of the building it was 
left smooth and painted. Cf. L.G.I, 324 a, col. I, 1. 48, and c, col. I, 1. 12, 7d 
Kupariov évxéavre 70 él T@ eriotuNlw T@ evris. 

4 Cf. 1G. I, 282, 1.7, 7d Eddov 7d yoyyvAov, of a moulding of the panelled ceil- 
ing. Bekker, Anecdota, p. 33, yoyyvNls* ovrws of Artixol Néyouo.y, dAN’ od yoy- 
yornv. yoyyi\nv 6é 7d orpoyyuddv EUNov. Hesychius, yoyyvAov: atpoyyuvddr 
EiNov. Cf. also Rutherford, New Phrynichus, LXXXI, p. 182. 

5 kudxpavov (for ktovdxpavov) occurs only here in inscriptions in place of the 
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into connection with a “ metopon in the interior.” In the epi- 
style course five blocks are mentioned as missing (1. 83), and 
three others already in position lacked the final smoothing of 
their top surface (1. 36). 

For the sake of clearness the whole list may be given again - 
in tabular form as follows: 


a 



































Linn. cee DESIGNATION. Leneoru.| Wipta. ek 
10 4 wrtvOor &Oer or 4 2 1} 
13 1 pacxartata 4 3 13 
16 5 érixpavitoes 4 3 13 
19 1 ywvala (érixpaveris) 7 4 14 
22 1 yoyvyUros AlOos avtivopos Tats émixpaviricwy 10 — 1i 

[26 2 (yoyyUAw ALOw) dvTiudpw Tots ériarurlots 4 1i —]! 
29 1 KioKpavov &berov [ — — | uérwrov 76 zou [-] 14 1} 
33 5 émitTiAua &beTa 8 24 9 
36 3 érisTi\a &yvw bvra 8 24 2 





In our attempt to identify these missing blocks it will be 
well to begin with the epistyle as presenting the fewest diffi- 
culties. Boeckh assigns the five epistyle blocks 8 ft. long to 
the western part of the south wall. The three blocks of the 
same dimensions described as dv évra he places next them to 
the east and reaching to the block still in stu on the southeast 
anta. The actual distance, however, from this block to the 
west end of the wall is 57 Attic feet, which gives room for 
only seven of the eight epistyle blocks placed here by Boeckh. 
The eighth cannot be the block in situ at the east, since that is 
11 ft. long instead of 8 ft. It must rather have been the south- 
ernmost epistyle block of the west wall, which was of the length 
required and could not have been in position at the time, since, 
as will appear directly, the angle block of the epikranitis, upon 
usual émixpavoy or (in late inscriptions) xedad}. In B.C.H. XXVI, 1902, p. 79, 
1. 16, [xd ]kpavoy was probably [érl]xpavov. Kuidxpavoy is found in Bekker, Anecd. 
» p. 105; Pollux, VII, 121; Xenophon, Hellen. IV, 4, 5; Strabo, IV, 4, 6. Kuo- 
voxpavov in Eustathius, Opusc. XIV, 53 (p. 111), and Diodorus, V, 47, 4. For 
the haplologia, cf. Meisterhans, Gramm. d. att. Inschr.® p. 118, and the list 


given by van Herwerden, Lex. Suppl.. under rpiuloxor. 
1 This entry belongs properly in the third rather than in the second group. 
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which its south end rested, was still missing. The eight epistyle 
blocks of the inscription were then as indicated in Figure 1.! 
The missing stones of the course below are, as Boeckh saw, the 
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corner block, ywuaia émixpavitis mrivOos (marked I in Fig. 1), 
and the five blocks next to the corner.? 

Leaving out for the present the xicxpavoy of 1. 29 and the 
two less important items regarding backing stones, we have 
left four wAiv0or, wall blocks of the regular dimensions, and 
one pacyaNaia mAvOos differing from the others in one of its 
dimensions; it is 3 ft. instead of 2 ft. wide. The word pacya- 
Mala does not occur elsewhere. The etymology (fr. wacyadn = 
arm-pit) leads us to expect a stone of angular shape. Boeckh 
therefore makes it an angle block and places it at the south- 
west corner of the building, with the four 7AW@o next to it to 
the east. But the angle block of this course is still im situ and 
has different dimensions (5 ft. x 3 ft. instead of 4 ft. x 3 ft.). 


A stone of the required dimensions and of this shape, ie , was 


1 As finally set up, block 2, from the indication of a dowel hole in the top of 
the course below, was actually only 7 ft. long. The discrepancy may be ex- 
plained as an error in the inventory or as due to a change in plan. The latter 
is more probable, since the inscription is noteworthy for its accuracy. For a 
reason for the change, see below, p. 196. To have exactly the specified size and 
normal shapes, blocks 1 and 2 would have been in plan as shown in Figure 8. 

2 The regular epikranitides, of which many are preserved, are 4 ft. long and 
14 ft. high, as specified in the inventory ; their width —none has its inner face 
preserved — appears to have been slightly more than 23 ft., that is, the thickness 
of the wall, 2 ft., increased by the projection of the crowning moulding, 3 ft. on 
each side; this projection may well have been reckoned at } ft., and so have 
given the total width 3 ft., as stated in the inscription. 

The corner block is still partially in situ; and the rest of it has been identified 
in several fragments which are soon to be replaced, Its width approximates 
that given in the inscription, exactly as does that of the regular epikranitides. 
Its length is 7 ft., measured along the face, the moulding at the west end not 
being included. A plan of this block appears in Figure 6. 
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in all probability used at the start of the eastern cross-wall (the 
block marked CW in Fig. 1), but it cannot have been the paaya- 
Nuala of the inscription, as we have seen that in this part of 
the wall the two courses next above were already in place. 
Let us assume that the wacyadvala was one of the five rior 
next to the southwest corner, as indicated in Figure 1. It is 
evident that if these five blocks were lacking, the corner epr- 
kranitis block and the five blocks next to it could not be in 
place. And again, if these six blocks were not in place, the 
five epistyle blocks above them must also be lacking. This 
fact tends to confirm our identification of the missing blocks 
in each course. > 

In Figure 1 the pacyadaia (M) has been placed next to the 
corner block. The reason for this will appear upon an exami- 
nation of the inner face of the wall at this point. A detailed 
description of the peculiar features of this corner of the build- 
ing need not be given here. It is sufficient to call attention to 
the following points. (1) In the north face of the corner 
block of the eighth course from the top there is a cutting into 
which a horizontal slab projecting from the face of the wall 
was fitted (Fig. 2). (2) The anta above this slab, 2.e. in its 
eight upper courses, is only 1} ft. wide. Similarly, the south 
wall, for a distance of 5 ft. from the anta, is only 1 ft. thick, 
the regular thickness of both wall and anta being 2 ft. 
(3) The niche thus formed was bounded at its east end by 
a pilaster, 2 ft. wide, as is clear from cuttings for blocks to 
project from the face of the wall (Hig. 2). How far the 
pilaster projected cannot be determined from the remains. 
Fortunately the inscription here comes to our aid. 

So far in our attempt to locate the missing blocks we have 
neglected the item x«iékpavov aOerov [ — — ] MéT@TOV TO Eco. 
The meaning of the word pérezrov has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Miiller’s view, that it designated the west wall 
with the windows, cannot be accepted now that it is known 
that the windows belong to a restoration in Roman times and 
that originally the spaces between the columns were closed by 
a wooden grille. Boeckh, followed by Newton and Choisy, 
restored [xal] in the short lacuna after a@erov, and considered 
the block to be the capital of the southernmost column on the 
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west wall, composed of an Ionic capital, cidxpavov, on its outer 
face and a pilaster capital, wétw7ov, on its inner face. But 
“KidKpavov Kal péTwTrov TO éow” seems a clumsy designation 
for this composite capital; and the dimensions (width 1} ft., 
height 14 ft.) cannot be made to fit. 

An examination of the other occurrences of the word in 
building inscriptions throws more light on the problem. The 
specifications for the construction of the Naval Arsenal at 
the Piraeus contain the following directions (1G. II, 1054, 
ll. 23 ff.): «at olxodopnoe wétw mov éxatépwlev ev T@ petatv 
tav Oupav, wAaTOS Sirrour, eis bE TO elow Sexadrovy, Kal TepLKap- 
wee TOV ToixoV péxypl TOY TPwTwY KLdveV Tpds Ov avoikeTaL 7 
Ovpa éxatépa. ‘The arrangement 
is shown in the accompanying 
plan (Fig. 3). Between the two 
doors a metopon, or partition 
(M), 2 ft. wide and extending 
-- = inward 10 ft. is to be built. Cor- 
Figure 3.— ARSENAL AT PIRAEUS. responding partitions CM’, M’’) 

sn Aes are to bound the doorways on 
their outer sides. According to Fabricius! and Dorpfeld,? the 
word yérwzrov is here used in nearly its etymological meaning. 
Originally it denoted the forehead, 7.e. the space between the 
eyes (peta, 677). So here it is used of a pillar between two 
openings. But this interpretation does not take account of the 
fact that the word is in this inscription applied to the two 
lateral partitions (M’, M’’) as well as to the central one. In 
line 59 we read “xal émiOnoea trép Tov Ovpav él TA péT@TA 
éx Tov évtos opodyy ALOivnv Aov ‘Tunrriov.” Neither do its 
occurrences in other inscriptions support this limited meaning. 
Originally denoting “forehead,” the word came to be applied 
to any flat, vertical surface. So in an inscription from Oropus 
C.G. VII, 4255 1. 20), the pérw7a, or visible surfaces of 
blocks of stone, are distinguished from the paz, or soffits, 
and the dppoé, or vertical surfaces of contact. In an inscrip- 
tion from the Piraeus (E@. Apy. 1900, p. 94, 1. 46, col. IL) 
the faces of the steps in a staircase are called péTw7ra.? 





1 Hermes, XVII, 1888, p. 573. 2 Ath. Mitt. VII, 1883, p. 157. 
8 Cf, also 1G. II, 167, 1.66; B.C.H. XX, 1896, p. 324, 1. 65. In EG. IIS, 
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In the inscription relating to the Piraic Arsenal the word 
seems to designate simply a flat partition projecting into the 
building from the external wall. May we not, then, explain 
the ‘“‘metopon in the interior” of the Erechtheum as a similar 
projection, and identify it with the pilaster which bounded the 
niche to the east? The greater 
width of the pacyadiala ros can 
then easily be accounted for. The 
block was of the shape indicated in 
Figure 4. The projection, 1 ft. in 
length and 3 palms in width, formed 
one course of the pilaster, or ‘ meto- 
pon.” East of the projection the 
block had the regular width of the P'C"® *— Macxadala. 
wall (2 ft.) ; on the west it had the width of the south wall of 
the niche (1 ft.). It could very appropriately be termed an 
“arm-pit stone.” The position assigned to it in Figure 1, next 
to the corner block of course 2, proves to be correct. 

The xicxpavoy [évt To] wétw7ov—adopting Miiller’s simple 
and satisfactory restoration of 1. 29—also ceases to be a mys- 
tery. It was a block of the form 
shown in Figure 5, and was placed 
above the projecting part of the 
y pacyartata. The width given in the 
inscription, 14 ft., is suitable, since 
the metopon was ? ft. wide, and with 
the projection of the mouldings on - 
both sides (8+%2=2) the block 

aeret would be 14 ft. wide; the height, 

ES 13 ft., is the regular height of the 
epikranitis course. The length — 
tpi7rovy — has to be restored, but the 
letters fit the space satisfactorily, 
and a cutting in the corner block of the epekranitis, into 
which the xiéxpavoy fitted, shows that it actually had this 
length. The plan of the top of the epzkranitis course is shown 
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Figure 5. — Kidxpavov. 


830 ¢ (p. 197), awd Tod onuetou dpiduevoy wéxpe TOD meTwmov THY wvdAGr, the word 
may mean a pillar between two doors, but Foucart’s translation, ‘‘ au front de la 
porte,’’ is also possible. 
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in Figure 7. A section through the wall below (represented 
‘by hatchings) shows that the metopon projected the same 
distance from the wall as the 
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perspective in Figure 6.1 

We should expect to find 
all the missing blocks which 
we have thus identified men- 
tioned later in the inscription Figure 7.—SoutTuHwest CoRNER OF THE 
Mme eetich of stones lying ERECHTHEUM. PLAN OF EPIKRANITIS.?2 
finished or “half-worked” on the building site. But unfor- 
tunately the inscription is here incomplete. We have only 
a part of the second division, as follows: 


jj 


Col. I, 1. 93 AOwa ravredés eyoepyaopeva 
ha yapai- 
95 tHivOot TeTparodes [EKOS, 
mAdTos Sirodes, TAaXOS 
Al tpu6v hepirrodiov, épiOos. 
parxXadlaia “weKOS TETPA- 
| os, rAdTos TpiTos, TaxOS 
100 tpwov lepurodiov. 


The number of 7A@or is given as eleven instead of four. But 
since these blocks of the regulation size would be ordered in 
bulk, it is not surprising to find that there were seven left over 
after the completion of the walls. 

Fragment 6 contains the continuation of column I. The 
first two lines are illegible. Line 3 gives the heading of the 
third division : 

[heplepy]a xapas: 
[tri ]vOou éxixpavir| Wes | 
5 [pe ]xos retpazrode[s, 7AaTOs | 
[ rp |trodes, maxos t[ prov | 

1 For this perspective drawing we are indebted to Mr. H. D. Wood, Fellow in 
Architecture of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens on the grant 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


2 Hatching shows section through wall below epikranitis, Light lines show 
top of shelf, 
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hepurodiov* plas atperor | 

modes : II1 [:] aor[ paydro rér-] 
10 Tapes 700e| s Kal | 

hepuro[ di0v | 

émukp[av — — — | 

ml ----] 

wl----] 
Presumably the remaining blocks of the epikranitis and epistyle 
courses followed. Then began the list of frieze blocks, which 
is continued in column II. 

The inscription gives no information as to the treatment of 
the epistyle over the niche. It seems probable, however, that 
the projection of the metopon was continued in the epistyle 
course as shown in Figure 6. It also seems probable that 
blocks 1 and 2 of the epistyle were, like the walls on which 
they rested, of only half the regular thickness. This thinning 
of the walls was clearly for the purpose of lessening their 





FIGureE 8. FIGURE 9. 
PLANS OF EPISTYLE. 


weight, for which a good reason existed. The southwest cor- 
ner of the Erechtheum had no solid foundation, but was sup- 
ported by a huge block spanning the Kekropion, an earlier 
structure which was too sacred to be removed when the new 
temple was built. If this complication had not existed the 
plan of the epistyle would probably have been as indicated in 
Figure 8. But, as has been noticed above (p. 189, n. 1), block 2 
was actually only 7 ft. long. It seems probable from this fact 
that the blocks were rather as shown in Figure 9. Block 1 
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was made 2 ft. wide at its south end to increase its bearing 
surface. In Figure 6 it has been assumed that the projections 
of the fasciae and crowning moulding were given, as in the 
case of the epikranitis, on the east and west faces of the niche, 
while its other face was left smooth. The obvious difficulty 
in the adjustment of the ceiling that would arise from the 
irregularity in the epistyle on which it rests might be met 
adequately by the arrangement shown in Figure 6. 
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THE CHARIOTEER OF AMPHION AT DELPHI 


THE deciphering of a large part of the line erased from 
the single extant block of the base of the Cyrenean offering at 
Delphi has given rise to an extensive literature on the subject.? 
A large part of this literature, however, has served to propound 
and in turn disprove various theories, so that it may be fairly 
said that the exegesis of the monument has advanced but 
little since the appearance of Svoronos’s article, cited in the 
bibliography.? I. believe, however, that it is now possible, 
thanks to a good suggestion of Robert and to the investigations 
of Pomtow, to further materially the claims of the Cyrenean 
party. I shall also endeavor to show the untenability of the 
claims of those who still champion the Syracusan origin of 
the monument and whose position is stated and discussed in 
extenso by Pomtow. 

My restoration of the inscription (A.J.A. 1906, p. 152) was 
based on the assumption that the original and the subsequent 
dedications consisted of but two hexameter verses each, and 


1 To simplify matters the full bibliography is given here and references will 
be made by citing author and page: Homolle, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1896, pp. 178, 
186, 362-388; B.C.H. 1897, pp. 579, 581 ff.; Mon. Piot, IV, 1897, pp. 169- 
208; Fouilles.de Delphes, pl. xlix, 1. Schrédder, Arch. Anz. 1902, cols. 12 f. 
Mahler, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. III, pp. 142-145. Svoronos, To év ’A@jvats "EOuKdv 
Movceiov, retxos 3-4, ¢. 1382-134; Berl. Phil. W.1905,.col. 1549. Washburn, ibid. 
cols. 1858-1360 ; A.J.A. 1906, pp. 151-153. Von Duhn, Ath. Mitt. 1906, pp. 
421-429. Furtwingler, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 157 ff. Robert, Gét- 
tinger Nachrichten, 1907, pp. 258-262. Lermann, Altgr. Plastik, pp. 150 ff. 
(this work has been accessible to me only through Trendelenburg’s review 
in W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 708 f.). Pomtow, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 
241-329. Reinach, R. Arch. IX, 1907, p. 330. lLechat, ibid. XI, 1908, pp. 
126-130. Studniczka, Jb. Arch. I. 1907, pp. 183-138. 

2'The articles by Studniczka and Lechat may be taken as best stating the 
present views of those who support Svoronos’s theory that our monument was 
dedicated in honor of Battus of Cyrene. They omit one or two impossible 
hypotheses of the Greek investigator and incorporate the most important sug- 
gestions of other archaeologists. 
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this was, in turn, based on the assumed correctness of Homolle’s 
reconstruction of the pedestal (see Pomtow, Fig. 7, p. 270). 

It is not, however, as yet established that a fore foot of one 
of the chariot horses must have occupied each or any of the 
cavities on the top of the block which has come down to us 
(for convenience to be referred to as block B), and if it should 
be proved by later investigation that the single fore foot which 
we have from the monument (Pomtow, p. 266, Inv. No. 3597) 
fits the central cavity of block B, it will not be possible to 
show that any of the six missing hind feet would not have 
fitted as well. Furthermore, Pomtow has shown conclusively 
(p. 277) that a horse to stand with his fore feet as far apart 





Figure 1.— Puan or BASE. 


as indicated by the hoof marks to the left on block B (see 
Fig. 1) would need to be a foot taller than the largest horses 
of the present day. Since the charioteer is of normal height, 
we cannot assume horses of. more than life size. Similarly 
the hoof marks to the right on block B are much too close 
together, and we are thus forced to the conclusion that ‘the 
hoof marks on the block are those of the hind hoofs of the 
team. Admitting this, we must assume further that the in- 
scription ran along at the side of the team rather than, as is 
generally assumed, in front of the horses, else it would have 
been hidden by the other blocks of the pedestal. The accom- 
panying sketch, which is a modification of Furtwangler’s recon- 
struction (see Pomtow, p. 278, Fig. 10) will make this clear. 
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I have chosen to represent the team advancing from the 
spectator’s left to the right rather than in the opposite direc- 
tion for the following reasons: (1) the charioteer turns his 
head somewhat to his right, ¢.e. toward the spectator as he 
stands in front of the dedication, while by the other arrange- 
ment he would be turned away from him;! (2) this arrange- 
ment brings block B and the charioteer, which were found 
together, into closer proximity, and is especially important if 
we assume that the monument was thrown down by violence 
and not purposely buried (vid. infra). 

Pomtow has also shown (p. 273) that the head of a horse 
at rest reaches 60 or 65 cm. in front of the line of the hoofs. 
Since, however, Pausanias describes the group as containing a 
figure of Cyrene leading or holding the horses by the bridle,? 
we must make room for her on the pedestal. This is possible 
only by assuming that it was five blocks long, since there is 
no room for Cyrene at the side of the team® (cf. the Duke 
of Loulé relief, Studniczka, p. 133). The pole horses, as 
block B indicates, were somewhat in advance of the trace 
horses. In this way the symmetry of the group would be main- 
tained, and there would be sufficient room for the chariot 
itself on the pedestal. 

Assuming then a pedestal five blocks long and four deep, 
with the inscription running as indicated, Robert’s suggestion 
of a four-verse dedication becomes, if not a necessity, at 
least extremely probable. But the verses which Robert has 
written, while in themselves most admirable, do not fit the 
circumstances of dedication or the evidence of Pausanias. 


1 Few will agree with the assertion of Bulle (see Pomtow, p. 318) that our 
statue ‘‘ist ein Wagenlenker, kein K6nig,’’ and therefore of secondary impor- 
tance. Cf. Furtwangler, p. 159; Studniczka, p. 136; Lechat, p. 129. 

It is by no means certain that the hand and arm which have been assigned 
to Cyrene really belong to her. The arm does not bend at the elbow as would 
be necessary if Cyrene were not tugging at the reins, and furthermore, was the 
goddess left-handed? This fragment may have been a part of ‘‘ Libya”’ or of 
some unnamed member of the group, or if it belonged to Cyrerie, it probably 
held some attribute. The arm is reproduced by Homolle, Mon. Piot, p. 173. 

’ To increase the depth of the base and place the 4vloxos on the side opposite 
the inscription is out of the question, as she is one of the principal figures 
of the monument, and could not be subordinated by being placed behind the 
team. 
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This Pomtow, Studniczka, and others 
have shown conclusively. With some 
changes, however, out of Robert’s verses 
and my own as already published, a 
restoration can be made, which, I be- 
lieve, will fit all the requirements of 
the situation and at the same time leave 
little to be desired in the way of metri- 
cal swing. 

It will be seen that a number of con- 
ditions, all of which seem essential to 
our hypothesis, are met: (1) only half 
of the original inscription was altered 
when the dedication was changed; 
(2) the space of fifteen letters is 
allowed for a normal line in block A 
Gin the first line of the original in- 
scription thirteen letters are assigned 
to this block; this allows for the extra 
breadth of the M, which occurs twice; 
in the second line the two iotas are 
given the space of a single letter); 
(3) this arrangement allows fifteen 
letters each for blocks B, C, and D, 
and eleven for block E at the extreme 
right; (4) the A.= following the verb 
in verse 1 of the original reading are 
restored to the only word which seems 
possible, and in such a way that the 
verse is made to agree with the histori- 
cal tradition regarding the victories of 


Arcesilas (Robert, p. 260) ;! (5) perhaps 


1 The monument must date from 460 z.c., the 
year of the Olympian victory, rather than from 
462 p.c. Verse 4 is the well-known line of Simo- 
nides, E7. 68 (59), vs. 6: 


kal oduv aééec 
avra@y rT’ evpetay kA\nSdva Kal rarépwr. 


I do not wish to assert or even imply that this 
fourth verse actually was written on the pedestal, 


(a) ORIGINAL READING 
MNAMA TOA APKES]IAAS ANE[OEKE] A[I]= [APMATI NIKON TIIZAIl KAI SOIBOY TTAOYSIO!I EN TEMENEI 


DELPHI 


EYONYM ATTOAALON AYTON T EYPEIAN KAEIAONA KAI TTATEPON 


AAAA KYPANAI ETTAINJON AE 


AM@ION AKESTOPOS KNOSIOS ETMOIESE 


(6) AMENDED READING 


AAMOZ KYPANAS O TT]OAYZAAOS M ANEOEKE[N BATTON OF EK OEPA2 AFAFON E& AIBYAN 


AAKA KYPANAI ETTAINJON AE 


bo 
cS 
a 


EYONYM ATITOAA[ON AYTON T EYPEIAN KAEIAONA KAI TTATEPON 


———— 


AMPION AKESTOPOZ KNOZ1IOZ EMOIESE 
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the most successful innovation in the above lines is the assign- 
ing of the caesura in vs. a, 1 to its proper place by putting 
APKESIAA& in the second foot. 

I have assumed that the original intention was to dedicate 
the charioteer as Arcesilas IV, winner of the chariot races (of 
course by proxy but nevertheless winner!), for why should 
Arcesilas dedicate a Battus when he, Arcesilas, had won the 
crown and claimed the glory (cf. Studniczka, p. 136; Robert, p. 
219). It was on this same assumption that I proposed the 
name of Nike for the figure which was placing the crown on 
the head of Arcesilas, and this view I still hold.? 

When at length the people of Cyrene drove out the tyrant 
Arcesilas they were unwilling to honor him by sending his statue 
and his inscription to be set up at Delphi. The group was 
ready, however, and could be used, and so the order was given 
to change the inscription of dedication in such a way that 
the offering would reflect credit on a state “much to be 
envied”? because freed from a hateful tyrant. Arcesilas was 
renamed Battus, while “Nike” became Libya, and Cyrene, 
the #véoxos,? remained unchanged. If Arcesilas had intended 
to honor Battus by dedicating him as charioteer, there would 
be no reason for including both Libya and Cyrene in the 
group. But granted the situation outlined above, the dupli- 
cation of ‘a patron deity would be less objectionable, and 
the part played in the group by Battus at least capable of 
explanation. 

With the foregoing the constructive part of my article ends; 
but inasmuch as Pomtow has attacked the Battus theory in his — 
article, I wish to call attention to the weakness of his own 
position, for it is my firm conviction that every serious argu- 
ment which he brings forward can be refuted. 


but it at least gives the general trend of what was written there and seems 
to fit as if composed by the great poet for this very dedication. 

1] am entirely in the dark as to the reasons for Furtwingler’s objection to 
this assumption (p. 159). His statement and Robert’s arguments are refuted 
by Studniczka and Lechat. 

2 Cf., however, Studniczka, p. 135. 

3 Jt is unfortunate in the extreme that Furtwangler, Robert, Von Duhn, 
and Pomtow should neglect Svoronos’s explanation of this word, which refers 
not to the charioteer in the car, but to Cyrene, who was leading, or holding, the 
horses by the bridle. Cf. Studniczka and Lechat. 
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In the first place the correctness of my reading of the par- 
tially erased line is called in question. Naturally these letters 
do not appear as distinctly on the stone as do those which took 
their place, but a denial of their existence certainly ought not 
to be based on a squeeze. 

To support the theory that the charioteer was originally 
dedicated by Polyzalus, the brother of Hiero of Syracuse, Pom- 
tow argues (pp. 242 ff.) that the extant remains of the group, 
together with the block from the base, were intentionally trans- 
ported from their place adjacent to the Deinomenid tripods to the 
room in which they were found, to be concealed there, and that 
the most precious part, the body of the charioteer, was pro- 
tected in its place of concealment by a carefully constructed cov- 
ering of six layers of tiles and earth. This hypothesis can, of 
course, be authoritatively answered only by the excavators, but 
until they shall confirm its correctness, it must be rejected for 
the following reasons: (1) it is based only on a conversation, held 
ten years after the excavations, with a workman who assisted 
in unearthing the statue, but reported at second hand; (2) it 
differs materially from the report published by Homolle (C. R. 
Acad. Inse. p. 363) at the time of the discovery ; (8) it does not 
explain just why the body (minus the head and one arm, or 
perhaps even minus everything from the waist up) of the char- 
ioteer should have been so carefully concealed, but the other 
members of the group, with a portion of the pedestal, tumbled 
in such confusion into the pit; (4) we should have to take as 
seriously meant Pomtow’s assumption (p. 253): “wenn der 
unbekannte giitige Erretter des Denkmals einst so viel Kunst- 
verstiindniss besass, die Bronzegruppe zu verbergen, so diirfen 
wir ihm auch so viel historische Kenntniss und so viel Pietat 
zutrauen, dass er die Inschrift mit dem beritihmten Polyzalosna- 
men von dem Anathem nicht trennen, sondern sie den spaten 
Nachkommen”’ (twentieth century archaeologists?) ‘ aufbe- 
wahren wollte als ein sehr wesentliches Mittel zum Verstand- 
niss des Denkmals, seiner Zeit und seines Stifters”! and we 
should also have to assume a remarkable lack of consideration, 
on the part of this ancient benefactor, in so carefully concealing 
the body apart from the head of the statue; (5) it is suggested 
that this group was transported to its place of concealment to 
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save it from being taken to Rome by the commissioners of Nero 
as if such a proceeding would have been attempted or could 
have been successfully carried out in the face of an imperial 
decree —and that later the other parts of this group were dug 
out and restored to their ancient standing place, but on this 
occasion “das Kostbarste, der Wagenlenker” was overlooked 
and neglected and so preserved to us;+ (6) moreover, even if 
we should grant the truth of all these remarkable assertions, 
they would argue no more distinctly that the fragments came 
from a Deinomenid group than that they were a part of the 
votive offering of the Cyreneans, unless of course we can con- 
nect them in some way with the Syracusan monuments. 

The second part of Pomtow’s article deals with the original 
position of the group in the precinct at Delphi. It discusses 
the possible sites (paying no attention to the probable position 
of the Cyrenean group which Pausanias saw and described), 
describes in detail the remains from tle Deinomenid tripods, 
etc., with which we are not now concerned, and fixes on the 
next foundation to the west of the tripods of Thrasybulus and 
Polyzalus as that which supported the charioteer and block B, 
together with the whole group to which these fragments belong. 
The arguments which are introduced to prove that block B and 
this foundation belong together are (pp. 260 ff.) that both are 
trapezoidal and that five times the width of the front of block B 
equals the width of the surface on which the monument was 
erected. With regard to the trapezoidal shapes it is enough 
to say that block B increases in width from the front toward 
the back, whereas the foundation was supposed to decrease in 
width in the same direction. Pomtow himself on another page 
(280 f.) gives up this argument in view of the fact that later 
measurements show that the foundation was in reality rectangu- 
lar. Now these same measurements further show that the foun- 
dation is in reality 18 em. broader than had been assumed, 
but we are asked, in Pomtow’s revision of his own article 
(pp. 280 f.) to have the same implicit faith in the multiple 
five, for now five times the average width of the block equals 





1 On p. 279, to support a different argument the ‘“‘ Wagenlenker ”’ is reduced 
to a mere ‘ Kutscher,’’ whereas the ‘‘ Hauptperson, der Herr der Quadriga”’ 
stands on his left, concealing him largely from the view of spectators. 
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84 + .93 
2 
But allowing the benefit of an error of several millimetres in 
his reckoning (4.838+5=.876 and not .872 for the average 
space of the blocks on the foundation), there is still a discrep- 
ancy of 4.5 cm. between the width of the five blocks (4.425 m.) 

and the measured width of the foundations (4.38 m.). 

Such arguments as these could be better used to show the 
contrary of Pomtow’s conclusions. They are absolutely with- 
out value to connect the charioteer with the foundations next 
to the Deinomenid tripods, and so Von Duhn’s observation 
(pp. 424 f.), “ Héchstens von oben herab, aber nie von unten 
herauf kann derselbe auf seinen Fundort gelangt sein,” must 
be taken to represent the true state of affairs. 

The third section of Pomtow’s article discusses the remains 
of the group, but does not touch upon the attribution to any 
city or artist. We are, however, here indebted to our author 
for the publication of some material which was not hitherto 
accessible. 

The fourth section is an attempt at reconstruction of the 
pedestal. We might, however, have been spared the long 
argument, for Pomtow retracts his conclusions in a *“ Nachtrag ” 
on pp. 328 f. 

Section 1 of Part II of Pomtow’s article is a catalogue of the 
votive offerings of the Deinomenids. Section 2 is devoted to 
the dedicatory inscription of the charioteer. On the evidence 
of the Arcesilas cylix, which Kirchoff cites as a trustworthy 
example of Cyrenean writing of the sixth century,! where it is 
of course to be dated, but which Pomtow cites, at least by 
implication, as evidence for the fifth century, we are told that 
the inscription on block B cannot be Cyrenean. I think it will 
be apparent that the inscriptions of a single sixth century vase 
cannot be used as conclusive evidence of the style of writing of 
the period about 460. By exactly parallel evidence we could 


“exactly” the width of the foundations: 5 x = 4,425. 


1 Kirchoff, Gesch. d. griech. Alphabets, p.65. ‘‘ Wir diirfen die Aufschriften 
der genannten Vase (C./.G. 7757) unbedenklich als Belege kyrenaischer 
Schreibweise des 6 Jahrhunderts betrachten und verwerthen.’? On Cyrenean 
pottery cf. Dugas and Laurent, R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 45, who argue that it is to 
be dated prior to 525 B.c. 
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at least show from the Corinthian pinakes with M=o ; +=1; 
= =e and rJ=8 that the inscription on our base could not 
belong to the Corinthian group, as Pomtow maintains. In the 
absence of further Cyrenean inscriptions, there is little room 
for argument from this source either for or against our hy- 
pothesis. That there can be little objection on epigraphical 
grounds to considering our monument Cyrenean is indicated 
by the fact that in the third edition of Réhl’s Lmagines Inser. 
Graec. the inscription finds a place in the Thera-Cyrene group.1 

Part II, Section 3, contains a recapitulation of the points, 
claimed as established through the arguments of the preceding 
pages, and to these we may now direct our attention. 

1. “The dedicator of the monument was a Dorian prince 
(or state).” This seems probable because of the dialect of the 
inscription. 

2. “The earlier inscription was written in the alphabet and 
dialect of this Dorian prince.” | 

3. “The line in rasura was probably chiselled by an Ionian.” 
It may have been. Note, however, E=7 in ANEOEKE. 

4. “This Ionian was probably the artist of the group.” 
This is purely hypothetical, and cannot be admitted as an 
established fact. 

5. ‘He was during or after the erection of the monument 
entrusted by the heir or deputy of the dedicator of the monu- 
ment, who had in the meantime died or who was unable to per- 
form the duties of government, with the alteration of the 
inscription.” This also is purely hypothetical, and therefore 
of no value as an argument. ‘The inscription may have been 
changed for one of a dozen reasons equally good; “par suite 
de guerres et de troubles.” ? 

6. “This alteration he caused to be chiselled in a Doric dia- 
lect but in Ionic characters in rasura.” Cf. 3, above. 

7. “It was desired to retain as much as possible of the 
original dedication, and for that reason the amendment can 
hardly have included more than the half of it, ¢.e., let us say, 
one hexameter.” This point may be conceded. 

8. “The e with four horizontal bars of the original alphabet 


1 See Pomtow, p. 296, n. 2. This edition is not yet accessible to me here. 
2 Homolle, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1896, p. 877, 
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indicates neither Boeotia (Tanagra) nor Gela (Pantares) as 
seemed to be the case; it is altogether of little importance in 
determining the alphabet.” In view of the monumental char- 
acter of this inscription it would seem more reasonable to assign 
the letter to an alphabet about which we are poorly informed. 

9. “The writing belongs rather to the small Corinthian 
group of cities, one of which is Syracuse.” Pomtow has him- 
self furnished suitable comment on this in footnote 2, p. 296. 
Quoting from Rohl, he says, “If for archaeological reasons an 
earlier date (than 462) is to be assumed for statue and inscrip- 
tion, there would be no objection to the proposed Syracusan 
character of the older inscription.” 

10. “If it should seem advisable to assign it to Syracuse, it 
would be younger than the dedicatory inscriptions of Gelon 
and Hiero, 7.e., at least 5-10 years later than 474 B.c.” 

Pomtow next considers in the light of these “ postulates ” 
the explanations of the statue by various archaeologists. De- 
voting a few words to Homolle’s views and to Schréder’s, he 
states Svoronos’s theory, and rejects it chiefly on the ground 
that it has been disproved by Homolle and Von Duhn, and 
partly because it is at variance with his postulate, 4 above. 
Now it is no longer possible to treat the arguments of Svoronos 
with contempt, as was unfortunately too long the practice, and 
it is not true that they have been disproved, as Studniczka and 
Lechat have shown in their articles cited above, and as Furt- 
wangler would doubtless have admitted had he seen Svoronos’s 
article in Td év ’AOnvais "EOuxdv Movoeiov.} 

The next few paragraphs are devoted to my article in A.J.A. 
1906, pp. 157 ff. The restoration there proposed is rejected for 
several reasons, but perhaps chiefly because of a fancied objec- 
tion to the use of woAvfados as an adjective. This suggestion 
has been adopted by Robert, Furtwingler, Studniczka, Lechat, 
and others, but to Pomtow it seems ridiculous (I am translating 
his exclamation point) that the demos of Cyrene should call 
itself “much envied” or “much to be envied,” and he gives 


1 Cf. Furtwingler, pp. 157 ff. 

2 Cf. Pomtow, p. 310, n. 1, where I am also charged with not having looked 
to the meaning of rodvfados in making this suggestion. I must admit that it 
never occurred to me to interpret it in the sense of ‘‘ envious,’’ ‘‘ jealous,”’ ‘‘all- 
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further indication of the panic into which this explanation has 
thrown the supporters of Syracuse when he remarks, “ The least 
conceivable probability resides in this part of Washburn’s inter- 
pretation because the adjective 1 occurs but three times in all 
Greek literature, whereas the proper name Ilo\vGandos is found 
dozens of times.” 

In this way I believe I have answered conclusively all the 
vital objections which Pomtow raises against the “ Battus- 
myth.” Furthermore, it must not be lost from sight that 
there is at present no evidence whatsoever for the Hiero 
theory, but that the fragments of our group agree in every 
detail with Pausanias’s description of the offering of the 
Cyreneans; that they agree without ascribing to him any 
error of any sort; and that the inscription can now be restored 
to meet all reasonable requirements of the remains, of history, 
of philology, and of archaeological probability.? 


7 OLIVER M. WASHBURN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
May, 1908. 


admired,’’ or even ‘‘ laudis cupidus’’ (Reinach, p. 3380), but since the noun {7 os 
has a passive as well as an active meaning and since the active meaning of 
modvfados is Obviously impossible, not only here but wherever the word occurs, 
it did not seem necessary to discuss its connotation. The possibility of rodvfa- 
dos in the sense of ‘‘ much to be envied’’ is a matter of taste. To me it seems 
thoroughly justifiable as the epithet of a city which had just won its liberties. 

1 All these examples are in the same period as the charioteer inscription. 

2+¢Der Stil bildet kein Hindernis die Statue auf das Werk des Amphion 
zuriickzufiihren.’? — Furtwangler, pp. 159 ff. 
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NOTES 


At open meetings of the American School at Athens the following papers 
have been presented : 


February 28. B.H. Hill: Apparatus for Priestly Imposture in a Sanctuary 
at Corinth. 
H. D. Wood: Architectural Restorations at Corinth. 
March 20. K. K. Smith: Inscriptions from Corinth. 
Miss E. M. Gardiner: The Offering of Daochos at Delphi. 
E. B. Clapp: Auzapai ’A@nvat. 


The American School in Rome has issued a Prospectus for 1908-1909, 
copies of which may be obtained from Professor A. F. West, Princeton, N.J. 
The following courses of instruction are announced : 


The Director: The Topography of Ancient Rome (two mornings a week 
from October 15 to Christmas). The History of the City of Rome (Jan- 
uary 1 to March 15). 

Professor Dennison: Probably, Epigraphy (October 15 to Christmas) and 
Monuments illustrating Roman Private Life (January 1 to March 15). 
Mr. Van Buren: The Topography of Latium (October 15 to Christmas). 

Probably, Numismatics (January 1 to March 15). 

There will also be lectures by Professor Mau at Pompeii and Naples (two 
weeks beginning May 1); on Christian Archaeology during November and 
December; and on Mediaeval and Renaissance Art during January and 
February. 


The School of American Archaeology announces excavations in Utah, 
beginning June 1, in Colorado, beginning June 15, and in Pajarito Park, 
New Mexico, beginning August 15. An expedition for the study of the 
Maya culture in Central America will take the field about December 1. 
Properly qualified students will be admitted to all these expeditions. Appli- 
cation should be made to the Director, Edgar L. Hewett, 1333, F Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS! 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PERIODICALS 


JAMES M. Paton, Hditor 
65, Sparks St., Cambridge, Mass. 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Popular Origin of Art.—In Gaz. B.-A. X XXVIII, 1907, pp. 441- 
455 (7 figs.), E. Porrier discusses the manifestations of art among the prim- 
itive races and savage tribes. He finds that in the caves of France, as well 
as among Australians or Bushmen, art has a popular and practical origin, 
and argues that these qualities have never really been lacking in any art, 
and are only apparently obscured in the art of to-day. 

The First. Workers of Iron.— In a paper before the Berlin Anthro- 
pological Society (7. Ethn. XX XIX, 1907, pp. 334-362), W. Betcx dis- 
cussed the evidence for iron-working among the Eastern peoples, and 
concluded that this art was probably discovered by the Philistines and 
Phoenicians, from whom it gradually spread after about 1100 B.c. In the 
discussion of this paper (ibid. pp. 8362-881) these conclusions were sharply 
disputed, and the evidence for an early use of iron in Egypt was presented, 
especially by BLANCKENHORN and OLsHAUSEN. It was suggested by 
von Luscuan that the real discoverers were the negroes of tropical Africa, 
who brought the art to Egypt. 

In Rec. Past, V1, 1907, pp. 286-288, is a report from Man of a paper 
by W. RipeEeway in which he argued that the use of iron as a metal origi- 
nated in Central Europe and spread from Noricum. Only in this region, as 
at Hallstatt, is it seen coming gradually into use. In the following discus- 
sion it was pointed out that iron was used sporadically in Egypt and else- 
where in remote times, and that the early iron age burials in Crete and the 
Aegean lands are earlier than those at Hallstatt. The southern peoples 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Paton, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Miss Mary H. BuckincHam, Mr. Haroup R. Hastineas, Professor ELMER T. 
_ MERRILL, Professor FranK G. Moore, Mr. CHARLES R. Morey, Professor LEwis B. 
Paton, Dr. A. S. Pass, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND and Dr. 
PEABODY. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after January 1, 1908. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 138, 139. 
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produced little iron, because they used “ open-hearth ” methods, while in 
the north the use of a “blast-furnace” principle led to an increased and 
improved product. 

The Process of Champlevé Enamel. — In Burl. Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 3873- 
375, E. Dition points out that as champlevé enamel requires a vitreous 
composition melting at a lower temperature than the metal surface to 
which it is applied, it was probably not known to the Egyptians, who used 
a silicate which fused only at a high temperature. The earliest true enamels 
on metal have been found in the cemetery of Koban in the Caucasus (9th 
or 10th century B.c.), and the next in the first century of our era, when 
champlevé enamel appears in Romano-British tombs and cloisonné jewellery 
in the Nubian pyramids. The home of the process was probably the Eu- 
phrates valley. 

Purity of Metals in Ancient Coinage.— In a long article with volu- 
minous statistics in Z. Num., XXVI, 1907, pp. 1-144, J. Hammer sets forth 
the sources of the metals used in coinage by the ancients, the processes of 
refining, and, specifically, the actual metallic composition of the coinage 
- of individual countries and periods, beginning with the earliest Greek coin- 
age, and carrying the investigation into the fourth century coinage of the 
Roman empire. 

Parthian Coinage. — Sir H. H. Howortx continues in Num. Chron. 
1907, pp. 125-144, his discussion of certain Parthian series, and concludes 
that “all the coins with bearded heads on them struck by the Parthian 
kings on which the head is turned to the right instead of the left, and 
which bear very Greek-looking reverse types, were struck by the Parthians 
as provincial coins... and did not belong to the native Imperial Par- 
thian series.” 

Remains of Tent Construction in Classic Architecture. — The deri- 
vation of many details in the construction and ornamentation of Egyptian 
and Greek roofs from the forms and material of the earlier tent, and espe- 
cially the development of leaf and plant decorative motives from the real 
branches and flowers used on the corresponding parts of primitive tents 
and huts, was maintained by M. Meurer at the July (1907) meeting of 
the Berlin Arch. Soc. (Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 417-418.) 

Nicopolis ad Istrum.—In P. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 257-276 (pl.; fig.), 
GrorceEs SruRE begins a historical and epigraphical study of Nicopolis ad 
Istrum, where partial excavations have been conducted through the liber- 
ality of H.R.H. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. The place was a founda- 
tion: of Trajan, on the Rositza River, which flows into the Yantra, the 
ancient Iatrus. It was founded about 115 a.p., flourished for a time, but 
had ceased to exist when Heraclius, in 629 a.p., founded another Nicopolis 
ad Istrum, which was actually on the bank of the Danube. The first Ni- 
copolis was strategically a foundation against the Thracians. Under Sev- 
erus it was attached to Lower Moesia. The walls are in part preserved, as 
are the foundations of several temples. A headless statue of Eros is a local 
copy of a good Hellenistic work. The attitude resembles that of the Apollo 
Altemps (Reinach, Répertoire, I, 354, Clarac, 1471 D). Several Oriental 
cults are attested, and there was a Bithynian colony in the city, besides 
veterans of the cohors Mattiacorum, or the legions prima Italica and quinta 
Macedonica. The place was organized on the model of the cities of Asia. 
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The Exploration of Southern Arabia.—In Alt. Or. VIII, 1907, Heft 
4, pp. 1-34 (8 maps; 4 figs.), O. WEBER reviews the history of exploration 
in Southern Arabia before 1882, when a new epoch began with the work of 
E. Glaser. Especial attention is given to the travels of Arnaud and Halévy, 
and the discovery of early inscriptions. 

Archaeology in Switzerland. — In W. kl. Phil. 1907, cols. 1101-1102, are 
notices of papers in Anz. Schw. Alt. IX, 1907. The golden bowl from Alt- 
stetten (A.J.A. XI, 342) is discussed by Hererii. It is studded with rows 
of bosses, and three rows of figures, —rude animals in the centre, and 
above and below circles and crescents. It seems to belong to the older 
Hallstatt period. A study of iron age fibulae is begun by Viollier, who 
discusses those from the Ticino, which date from the so-called Etruscan 
period, between the Hallstatt and La Tene periods. 

Handbook of the Boston Museum.— The Museum of Fine Arts has 
issued a second edition of its Handbook, —an illustrated guide to the most 
important and characteristic works of art in each department. At the begin- 
ning of each section is a short history of that special field, and a brief bib- 
liography. ‘There is a note on the collection of casts, an account of the 
organization and history of the Museum, and a description of the new 
building. (Handbook of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1907. 324 PP- : 
309 figs.; 9 plans. 12 mo. $0.50.) 

The Nimbus in Hastern Art.—In Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 20-23, 
95-96, J. TAVENOR PERRy traces the introduction and use of the nimbus 
in the art of India. Its first appearance is at Gandhara, subsequent to the 
third or fourth century a.p., where it is due to the Greek influence mani- 
fested also in the architecture of these ruins. Here Buddha is given a 
rayed nimbus like the rayed disk of the Parthian terra-cotta figures of 
Warka, though in some smaller statuettes he has only the disk, and this is 
the type maintained to the present day. ‘The rayed nimbus appears again 
as the attribute of many of the Vedic and Puranic gods of India. It was 
not a sacred symbol, being sometimes assumed, as at Constantinople, by 
kings and emperors. , 


EGYPT 


Tablets of the First Dynasty.—In S. Bibl. Arch. X XIX, 1907, pp. 
133-149, 243-250 (3 pls.), E. NAvILLE continues a discussion (A.J/.A. XI, 
p. 450) of the ivory and wooden tablets of the first dynasty coming from 
Negadah and Abydos. 

The Egyptian King Chabscha.—In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 421-425, 
439-441, W. M. Mititer and W. WiEpDEMANN discuss a statement of the 
Papyrus Libbey, now in Toledo, and recently published by W. Spiegelberg. 
This shows that Chabscha, who has hitherto been supposed to be the leader 
of the Egyptian revolt against Darius (Herod. VII, 5, 7), in reality lived 
after the death of Artaxerxes Ochus. 

Writings in Foundations.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXIX, 1907, pp. 282- 
2492, E. Navit_eE discusses a number of passages which speak of ancient 
documents as found beneath the foundations of walls and of statues in 
Egyptian temples, and compares with this the account of the finding of the 
Book of Deuteronomy in 2 Ki. 22: 6, and 2 Chron. 24: 8. 
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The Transcription of Egyptian.—In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 299-305, 
358-360, W. M. Musuuer discusses in an elaborate manner the question of 
the scientific transcription of Egyptian, with special reference to the publi- 
cation of a new Egyptian dictionary. 

The Cow of Deir el-Bahari. — In Gaz. B.-A. XX XVIII, 1907, pp. 265- 
272 (pl.; fig.), E. Naviie describes the statue of the Hathor cow found 
at Deir el-Bahari (A.J.A. XI, p. 74). If the accessories which characterize 
the goddess are removed, there remains a striking piece of animal sculpture, 
of great delicacy of modelling and so full of life as to recall the praises of 
the cow of Myron. In the words of Maspero, “Neither Greece nor Rome 
has left us anything comparable with it.” 

Soul-Houses. —In Rec. Past, VI, 1907, pp. 195-201 (7 figs.), W. M. 
Fruixpvers Perris describes the soul-houses recently discovered in a ceme- 
tery at Rifeh. The cemetery had been buried by gravel from the hills, 
and thus these models of houses, which were placed on the surface of the 
grave, were more or less perfectly preserved. The houses were to shelter the 
soul when it came from the grave to partake of the offerings, and their 
development can be traced from a simple shelter beside the tray of offerings 
to more elaborate structures, two stories high, with stairs and even figures 
of servants. 

The Tomb of Queen Thyi.— In the London Times, August 3, 1907, 
it is stated that examination of the skeleton from the tomb of Queen Thyi 
(A.J.A. XI, p. 344), by Dr. Elliott Smith, has shown that the remains are 
those of a young man, about twenty-five years old. bid. October 15, 1907, 
Dr. E. Smrru adds that the cranium indicates chronic hydrocephalus, and 
that other peculiarities of the skeleton are not unlike those shown in the 
portraits of Khuenaten. In Athen. 1907, ii, p. 624, MAsPERo is quoted as 
suggesting that the remains are those of Thyi’s son-in-law Saanakhit, 
the immediate successor of the heretic king. 

Hermes-Thoth and Apis. — In Bonn. Jb. 1906, pp. 193-203 (pl.; 6 figs.), 
A. FurtTwAnGLer adds further notes and explanations to earlier papers on 
Hermes-Thoth and Apis, with special reference to the feather as attribute of 
the former. 

The Tebtunis Papyri.— The second volume of the Tebtunis papyri 
(A.J.A. VII, p. 104) contains documents, chiefly of the first three Chris- 
tian centuries, from houses of the town. The only classical text of 
importance is a fragment of the Greek Dictys Cretensis, hitherto unknown. 
Most of the papyri contain official papers. An important group deals with 
the priests of Soknebtunis. The published papyri are numbered from 269 
to 424, and 265 more are briefly described. Twenty ostraca are also 
published. An appendix discusses the topography of the Arsinoite nome, 
and gives a full list of places in it. (B. P. GRENFELL, A. S. Hunt, and 
E. J. Goopsrpeep, The Tebtunis Papyri,-Part I. London, 1907, Henry 
Frowde. xvi, 485 pp.; 3 pls. 8vo. University of California Publications, 
Graeco-Roman Archaeology, Vol. II.) 

The Treasure of Aboukir.—In Monatsberichte der numismatischen Ge- 
sellschaft in Wien, March, 1907, pp. 169-171, there is reprinted from the 
Neue Preuss. Zeitung, February 26, 1907, an account of the gold treasure 
found at Aboukir in 1902 (A.J.A. VIII, p. 468; XI, pp. 78, 451). The 
Roman aurei were first offered for sale, then the stamped ingots, and finally 
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Armenians or Syrians tried to sell in Paris and London the eighteen large 
(53-6 cm. in diameter) Greek gold medallions. As the genuineness of 
these latter seemed very doubtful, the owners failed to find purchasers, 
and all but five, secured by the Berlin Museum, were taken back to Egypt. 
The Berlin specimens were published as genuine in Abh. Berl. Akad. 
1906 (86 pp.; 4 pls.), by H. K. Dresser. Their genuineness is also 
defended by W. KusrrscureKk (Monatsber. num. Ges. l.c. p. 168), but in R. 
Ital. Num. XX, 1907, p. 393 note, L. LAFFRANCcHI from considerations of 
style vigorously asserts that they are forgeries. In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 
402-408, is a report of a discussion of the medallions at the March meeting 
of the Berlin Arch. Soc. by R. Wert. He adopts Mowat’s view that they 
were prizes at Macedonian festivals in the third century a.p. The devices 
were copied on the contemporary copper coinage of the eastern provinces, 
because Caracalla and his successors, who were defending the regions con- 
quered by Alexander, encouraged his worship in those countries. The dies 
for the reverse of the medals seem to have worn out faster than those for 
the obverse, and this may explain the combination of designs having no 
unity of subject. 

Egyptian Tapestry. — In the Metropolitan Museum in New York is a 
piece of Egyptian tapestry of the second or third century A.p., representing a 
woman holding a chiton in her raised hands. The warp is linen, and the 
weft of wool. It probably came from Akmin, and formed part of a garment 
woven in one piece. (C.P.C., B. Metr. Mus. 1907, pp. 161-162 ; 2 figs.) 





BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


The Real Name of Nin-ib. —In J.A.0.S. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 185-144, 
A. T. Ciay produces evidence from Aramaic indorsements found on Baby- 
lonian tablets to show that the name written ideographically Nin-ib should 
be pronounced En-Mashtu = En-Martu = Bel-Amurru, z.e. lord of the land 
of the Amorites. In other words, Nin-ib was a western deity whose wor- 
ship in Babylonia is connected with the appearance of the Amorites in that 
country. In Ezp. Times, XVIII, 1907, pp. 428-429, C. H. W. Jonns argues 
that the name of the god should be read Urashtu. 

The Obelisk of Manishtusu.—In Z. Morgenl. XXI, 1907, pp. 11-48, 
F. Hrozny gives an elaborate commentary on the inscription upon the 
obelisk of Manishtusu, king of Kish, published by Scheil in the second vol- 
ume of the reports of the French expedition in Persia. In Z. Assyr. XX, 
1907, pp. 246-802, J. HoscHANDER examines in great detail the proper 
names found in this inscription. 

A Hymn to Nergal.—In J.A.0.S. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 168-182, J. D. 
Prince translates the hymn to Nergal, published in Cuneiform Tezts, pl. 14. 
The hymn is quite different from those previously published by Béllenriicher 
and is interesting from the fact that it emphasizes the fiery nature of Nergal. 

A Babylonian Magna Charta. —In J.A.0.S. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 145- 
154, S. LAanepon translates the tablet published in Cuneiform Tezts, XV, 
pl. 50. It contains a sort of bill of rights of the inhabitants of old Baby- 
lonian cities, forbidding the king to put any of them into prison, to put 
them under forced labor, or to take levies of food or of animals. 

The Chronological Relation of the First Dynasty of Babylon to the 
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Second Dynasty. —In Z. Assyr. XX, 1907, pp. 229-245, A. PorBEL pre- 
sents new inscriptional evidence to prove that the second dynasty in the 
Babylonian list of kings was contemporaneous with the first dynasty. Ih- 
maili was a contemporary of Hammurabi; Kiannibi was a contemporary of 
Abieshu; Damkiilishu of Ammizaduga, and Ishkibal of Samsuditana. 
Hammurabi’s reign is to be placed between 2243 and 2200 B.c. 

A Hammurabi Text from Asshurbanipal’s Library.—In 8S. Bibl. 
Arch. XXIX, 1907, pp. 155-164, 222-231, W. T. Pitter publishes a dupli- 
cate text of the stele of Hammurabi from Cuneiform Texts, XIII, pls. 46 
and 47. 

Hammurabi and His Age.—In Alt. Or. IX, 1907, Heft 1, pp. 1-386 
(2 figs.), F. Umer gives a sketch of Babylonian life, customs, and religion 
in the time of Hammurabi (ca. 1945 B.c.), based chiefly on the code and 
other inscriptions of the king. 

Nabu-shum-libur.—In S. Bibl. Arch. X XIX, 1907, pp. 221-223, L. W. 
KinG produces evidence to show that Nabu-shum-libur, who has been 
known hitherto from inscriptions, belonged to the fourth dynasty of 
Babylon. 

Meaning of the Expression “ Number of the Name.” — In the Cylinder 
Inscription of Sargon he narrates that the length of the enclosing wall of 
his palace at Khorsabad corresponded with the number of his name. In 
Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 225-231, F. Hommet makes a fresh attempt to show — 
how this number, 16,280 cubits, is derived by a computation of the 
numerical value of the ideographic elements in the name Sargon. 

The First Dynasty of Isin.—In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 355-387, H. V. 
Hitprecut produces evidence to show that the illegible twelfth name in 
the recently published list of the first dynasty of Isin should be read 
Zambiia. Ibid. cols. 461-464, A. Porspet shows that the broken tenth 
name in the same list should be read Sin-ikisha. 

Elamitic Names in Assyria and Babylonia. —In~Or. Lit. X, 1907, 
cols. 234-238, G. Hiistnc suggests that the name of the Assyrian king, 
Annubanini, is not of Semitic origin, but is a form, with a peculiar Elamitic 
reduplication of the last syllable, derived from the name of an Elamitic 
god, Annubani. He also argues that Hammurabi was not of Semitic but 
of Elamitic origin. From this he draws far-reaching conclusions in regard 
to the part that ancient Elam played in the history of Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

The Old Babylonian System of Dating. — In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 231— 
934, H. Ranke shows that the ancient Babylonians named their years on 
the First of Nisan after events that had been planned to take place in 
the course of the year; but that if any important unexpected event occurred 
in the year, they renamed it after the new event, so that in some cases we 
find a double naming. 5s 

Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian Weights.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. 
LXI, 1907, pp. 379-402, F. H. Wrisspacu subjects the Babylonian weights 
and measures to a new examination. He discusses first the relation 
which is known to have existed between the talent, the mana, and 
the shekel, and the fractions of each of these weights. He then gives a 
complete classification of all the ancient Babylonian weights known to 
exist with their precise equivalents in grammes. From the comparison 
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of these he concludes that the heavy mana weighed 1006.6 gr. and the 
light mana, 504 gr. He holds that it is not yet proved that the Babylonians 
had two standards of weights at the same time. The common assumption 
that the gold mana contained sixty shekels and the silver mana fifty 
shekels he considers to be erroneous. Another common assumption that 
the ratio of gold to silver was that of 131 to 1, he maintains holds true 
only of the Persian period. In earlier periods different ratios prevailed. 
The article ends with a list of Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian objects 
used as weights with a full description of each. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


A Correction. — The report on recent excavations in Palestine in Arch. 
Anz. 1907, cols. 275-357 (A.J.A. XII, p. 87), was by H. Tarerscu. (Arch. 
Anz. 1907, col. 497.) 

Origin of the Name Syria.—In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 281-299, 345- 
307, 401-412, H. WincKLER defends against recent criticism by E. Meyer, 
his view, that the name Syria is not derived from a corruption of Assyria, 
as has commonly been supposed, but from an old Babylonian name, Suri, 
which was applied to the whole of Mesopotamia. 

Palestinian Cities in the Inscription of Thutmusis III.—In Mitt. 
Vorderas. Ges. XI, 1906, pp. 1-40 (3 pls.), W. M. Muxier submits the 
famous list of 119 cities of Palestine in the inscription of Thutmusis IIT 
on the pylons of the temple at Karnak to a fresh examination, and gathers 
up the results of recent Egyptological and archaeological investigations that 
bear upon its elucidation. 

Archaeological History of Jerusalem. —In Bibl. World, X XIX, 1907, 
pp. 409-419; XXX, pp. 7-17, 88-100, 167-178, 248-257, 328-338, 407-417, 
L. B. Patron continues his studies on the archaeological history of Jeru- 
salem (see A.J.A. XI, p. 455), and discusses ‘Jerusalem in the Earliest 
Times,’ ‘Solomon’s Buildings,’ ‘Solomon’s Wall,’ ‘Jerusalem under Heze- 
kiah and Manasseh,’ ‘ Nehemiah’s Wall,’ ‘ Jerusalem in the Period between 
the Old and the New Testaments,’ and ‘Jerusalem in New Testament 
Times.’ 

The Site of the Acra.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XIX, 1907, pp. 204-214 
(fig.), C. WATson argues that the only site for the Acra which is in accord 
with all the records in the Bible, Josephus, and the Books of Maccabees is 
one immediately south of the Temple. Ibid. pp. 290-292, J. M. Lenz offers 
some criticisms of these arguments. 

Capernaum.— In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XTX, 1907, pp. 220-229, E. W. G. 
MasTEeRMAN presents evidence which goes to show that the site of Caper- 
naum is to be sought at Telhim. 

Ancient Chariots. — The ancient chariots used in Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Cyprus are treated by F. SrupnrczKxa in Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 147- 
196 (37 figs.). With the aid of examples from works of art, and of toy 
models from Cyprus, he discusses the various parts of the equipage, and the 
influence at different epochs of Hittite, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, and 
Greek usage. The placing of the axle under the middle of the body, rather 
than toward the back, and the use of four animals abreast seem to have 
been Syrian inventions. The four-spoked wheel went out of use everywhere 
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else much earlier than in Greece. Old-fashioned models were often retained 
for the ceremonial use of high dignitaries. Some Homeric customs are seen 
to belong rather to Phoenician Cyprus than to Greece or to Greek Asia. 

Seleucia in Pieria.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVI, 1906, pp. 149-226 
(plan; 3 figs.), V. Cuapor discusses the history and remains of Seleucia in 
Pieria. The article is largely historical, but contains a somewhat detailed 
account of the topography of the site and a description of the existing 
scanty ruins. 

Greek and Latin Inscriptions from Syria, Copied in 1700.—In 
R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 281-294, Seymour DE Ricctr publishes, from a manu- 
script in the Royal Library at the Hague, thirty-two inscriptions, three of 
which are in Latin, the rest in Greek. They were copied in Syria and sent 
by the Belgian consul Gosche to Gisbert Cuper (1644-1716). Many of 
them are dated, the dates running from 86 to 554 a.p. The inscriptions 
are chiefly from tombstones or are dedicatory. Many of them have been 
published in the C.J.G. or C.J.L., some also by Waddington, Pococke, or 
Prentice (Hermes, XX XVII, pp. 107, 109), but the copies by Gosche are the 
earliest, and are therefore of some importance in establishing the text. 


ASIA MINOR 


Researches in Asia Minor.—In Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 313-319,. 
360-365 (pl.; 6 figs.), E. BRANDENBURG groups into classes the various 
antiquities that are found in Asia Minor and explains the meaning of each 
of these classes. The photograph of the so-called Niobe is the best that has 
yet been published. 

Boghaz-Koi.—In Rec. Past, VI, 1907, pp. 245-2538 (12 figs.), G. E. 
WHITE describes some of the remains at Boghaz-Koi, and the neighboring 
sites, Yasilikaya and Eyuk, and notices briefly the results of Winckler’s 
first campaign. 7 

Hittite Inscriptions. —In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XI, 1906, pp. 317-336 
(12 pls.), L. MesserscumipT gives a second supplement to his Corpus of 
Hittite inscriptions which appeared in an earlier number of the same 
journal. ‘These inscriptions are accompanied with a full account of the 
place and the circumstances of their discovery. In S. Bibl. Arch. XXIX, ° 
1907, pp. 207-213, 2538-259, A. H. Saycr gives a summary of the present 
state of knowledge in regard to the decipherment of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions, showing what methods have been employed, and what results may be 
regarded as established. 

The Phrygian Monuments.—In Alt. Or. IX, 1907, Heft 2, pp. 1-82 
(15 figs.), EK. BranpenBurRG describes the chief sculptured fagades in 
Phrygia. These graves as well as the few other early objects found here 
show Hittite influence, for the country was part of the Hittite empire. 
The monuments are earlier than 1000 B.c., and this art has probably influ- 
enced Greece. There is no general Greek influence in this region until 
Roman times. 

Phrygian Grave Stelae.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVI, 1906, pp. 27-46 
(5 figs.), E. Micron discusses several stelae from Phrygia, belonging to 
the second and third centuries A.p., now in the Louvre. The decoration 
includes at first a door, sometimes surrounded by objects belonging to the 
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departed, such as mirrors, baskets, tablets, vases, etc. These objects some- 
times appear on the panels of the door, sometimes only the doorway is 
represented with the objects inside, and finally all idea of the door seems 
lost. The article also discusses briefly the imprecatory formulae in Phry- 
gian epitaphs. 

The Heroum at Gjdélbaschi.— Arguments for interpreting the west 
frieze of the heroum at Gjélbaschi as scenes from the story of Bellerophon, 
the local hero and the ancestor of the noble families of Lycia, are advanced 
in Jb. Arch. I, XXII, 1907, pp. 70-77 (3 figs.), by F. Korpp, in opposition 
to the view of Benndorf and others that it represents the capture of Ilium. 
For one thing, the besiegers and foreigners seem to be getting the worst of 
the contest. | 

The Tomb of Hannibal. —In Bosphoros, Heft 3, 1906, Ta. W1EGAND 
argues that the mound at Gebsch is not the tomb of Hannibal, which is 
rather to be sought at the true site of Libyssa, where, among the ruins of 
a Byzantine cloister, are the remains of an ancient monument with marble 
columns (W. kl. Phil. 1907, col. 782). In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 419-421, it 
is stated that while the site of Libyssa has been identified, Wiegand’s ex- 
cavations have revealed no trace of the tomb. 

The Games of Hierapolis.—In Z. Num. XXVI, 1907, pp. 181-182, 
Dr. von Papen discusses at length the games held at Hierapolis, in Phrygia, 
of which he finds only brief and incomplete treatment in Jb. Arch. I., Er- 
giinzungsheft IV, and in the recent catalogue of coins of Phrygia in the 
British Museum. 

The Artemisia at Hypaipa.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, Beiblatt, 
cols. 35-40 (2 figs.), J. Kem. publishes three inscriptions, of which one is 
new, in honor of victors in the Artemisia, apparently a festival of the Per- 
sian Artemis of Hypaipa, as the inscriptions are from Birge and Odemisch. 

A Nabataean Inscription from Miletus. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 289-291 (fig.), C: CLermont-GANNEAU publishes a new reproduction of 
a bilingual (Greek and Nabataean) inscription from Miletus (Sitzb. Berl. 
Akad. 1905, p. 260; C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1906, p. 116), which confirms his 
view that it is a dedication to Dusares by Syllaeus, minister of the Naba- 
taean king Obodas, in honor of his master. 

The Inscriptions of Priene.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 227, 382- 
388, M. HottEAux publishes notes and emendations to the Inschriften von 
Priene recently published by F. Hiller von Gaertringen. i 


GREECE 


ARCHITECTURE 


Mycenaean and Pre-Mycenaean Architecture. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
X, 1907, pp. 41-84 (22 figs.), J. Durm examines in detail the architectural 
forms employed in the elevation of Mycenaean and pre-Mycenaean build- 
ings. Owing to the lack of remains in the Cretan palaces, the chief source 
is the Treasury of Atreus and the other domed tombs. The columns and 
other constructions are analyzed in detail and compared with evidence from 
works of art and other sources. The evidence shows that in architecture 
the columns did not taper downwards. This paper is full of minute details 
drawn in large part from a recent visit to Greece and Crete. 
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The Ionic Column.—The origin of the Greek Ionic column is dis- 
cussed by O. PucusTerINn in an address before the Deutsche Orient-Gesell- 
schaft. He examines carefully the Egyptian columns, which are developed 
from the papyrus, lotus, and other plants, traces the borrowing and adapta- 
tion of these styles in Mesopotamia and Persia, and concludes that the Ionie 
column is a Greek transformation into pure architectural form of the 
Asiatic development of the Egyptian models. (O. PucusrEin, Die Ionische 
Sdule als klassisches Bauglied orientalischer Herkunft. Leipzig, 1907, J. C. 
Hinrichs. 56 pp.; 57 figs. 8vo. M. 1.50). 

The Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 
137-140, is a letter by W. DEonna (from the Journal de Geneve, February 
17, 1907), in which the author expresses high admiration for the restoration 
of the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, as well as for the conduct of the 
excavations in general, and rejects the criticisms of Pomtow (Berl. Phil. W: 
September 15, 1906). 


SCULPTURE 


Ionian Artists in Cyprus.— A study of numerous archaic ivory reliefs 
preserved in various museums and private collections leads L. Potiaxk to 
the conclusion that they were produced by Ionian artisans in Cyprus (Rom. 
Mitt. XX, 1906, pp. 314-330; 2 pls.; 6 figs.). 

Two Greek Terra-cottas.— A well-known Greek terra-cotta statuette 
represents a dwarfish figure with bow legs, a large head, and protuber- 
ant stomach. The type is derived from the Egyptian figures of Ptah- 
Sokaris, not Bes. In some forms the dwarf wears a pointed cap; in other 
cases he carries another figure on his shoulder. These figures seem to be of 
Samian, or at any rate Ionian, manufacture. These dwarfs are Cabiri, 
friendly daemons, who in their chthonic character carry souls safely into 
the other world. In Munich is an Attic terra-cotta, representing Silenus 
carrying a child. The figure is unique in that Silenus has ram’s horns on 
his head, and the child holds a cornucopia. It seems likely that Silenus 
in popular belief was a protector of children in general, and also a bringer 
of prosperity and wealth. (A. FurtTwAnGuer, Arch. Rel. X, 1907, pp. 321- 
332; 2 pls.) 

Sculptures from the Ptoion.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 185-207 
(5 pls. ; 16 figs.), G. MENDEL publishes nine sculptures found at the Ptoion 
in 1903, and three fragments in the museum at Thebes. The sculptures 
from the Ptoion all belong to archaic Apollos, and are referred tentatively 
to Ionian, Peloponnesian, Samian, Attic, and other foreign sculptors. Only 
two pieces can be regarded as Boeotian, and these show rude attempts to 
copy foreign types. No early Boeotian school of art existed, and it is sug- 
gested that the Apollo of Orchomenus owes its primitive character to the 
incompetence of the Boeotian artist rather than to its early date. 

Pythagoras and Calamis. —In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1907, pp- 157-169, 
A. FURTWANGLER rejects von Duhn’s attribution (cf. A.J.A. XI, p. 459) 
of the Delpbian charioteer to Anaxilas and Pythagoras, and favors Svoronos’ 
view. The difficulty is that according to Pausanias Cyrene, not Battus, 
was the charioteer. The style is not inconsistent with the attribution to 
Amphion, who belonged to the school of Critias. (This view was aban- 
doned later by Furtwiingler, ibid. p. 326.) The assumption of a younger 
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Calamis (cf. A.J.A. XI, pp. 216, 459) is unwarranted. Praxias, who 
certainly worked in the fourth century, must be regarded as belonging to 
the school of Calamis. Pausanias is accurate in his statements as a periegete, 
but notoriously inexact in other points. 

The Charioteer of Delphi.— In Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 133-138 
(pl.; fig.), F. SruDNIczKA supports Svoronos’ view that the charioteer of 
~ Delphi belonged to the monument of the Cyreneans (Paus. X, 15,5). He 
believes that the figure was originally the victorious charioteer of Arcesilas 
IV, but was used for Battus, when the Cyrenean demos appropriated the 
monument after the expulsion of the king. 

In Goéttinger Nachrichten, 1907, pp. 258-262, C. RospertT maintains that 
the figure is from the monument described by Pausanias, who, however, 
derived his names from a misunderstanding of the inscription, and also 
mistook the beardless charioteer for a woman. The monument commemo- 
rated the victory of Arcesilas (462 B.c.), and represented the charioteer, 
and the king crowned by Pythias. The change in the inscription was 
made to introduce a mention of the Olympian victory of Arcesilas in 460 B.c. 
The inscription is restored as two elegiac distichs, each occupying a single 
line. 

In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 241-329 (5 pls.; 18 figs.), H. Pomrow 
discusses the topographical, historical, and epigraphical evidence concerning 
the monument to which the charioteer belonged. The circumstances of the 
discovery indicate that it was intentionally hidden. The group probably 
occupied a large basis beside the tripods of the Deinomenids, and a minute 
examination of many details leads to the conclusion that the quadriga 
commemorated Hiero’s Pythian victories, and was accompanied by a statue 
of the xeAns, Pherenicus, and his rider. It was vowed by Hiero, but erected 
by Polyzalus. The original inscription was in Doric and the alphabet 
belonged to the Corinthian group. The correction was made by an Ionian, 
probably the sculptor Pythagoras. It is possible, however, that the artist 
was Onatas, who made the similar monument at Olympia, or an unknown 
sculptor of the school of Critias. In a letter Furtwingler accepts the 
connection with Hiero, though he is sceptical about Pythagoras. 

The West Pediment at Olympia.— In Abh. Sdichs. Ges. XXV, No 3, 
G. Trev examines the arrangement of the figures in the west pediment of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia recently proposed by the Danish artist 
N. K. Skovgaard (Apollon-Gavlgruppen fra Zeustemplet i Olympia). He 
shows in detail that the proposed grouping is inconsistent» with the existing 
remains, the various marks of contact on the statues, and the size of the 
pediment. (G. Trev, Olympische Forschungen I, Skovgaards Anordnung 
der Westgiebelgruppe vom Zeustempel. Leipzig, 1907, B. G. Teubner. 15 
pp.; 22 figs. 8vo. M. 2.40.) 

The Ludovisi Throne. — The interpretation of the Ludovisi marble 
throne is discussed in Rém. Mitt. X XI, 1906, pp. 807-318, by M. P. Nizsson, 
who confirms Petersen’s explanation of the central scene, as representing 
the birth of Aphrodite, by connecting the side scenes with a festival at 
Corinth in which both matrons and hetaerae took part. The nude figure 
playing a double flute thus typifies the latter, the draped figure with incense 
the former, with the intended contrast of an Amore sacro e profano. 

The Aphrodite of the Esquiline.— The so-called Aphrodite of the 
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Esquiline is a Roman copy of a bronze original of about 470-460 B.c. It 
is probable that the original was the statue of the diver Hydna, daughter of 
Seyllis (Paus. X, 19, 1), which was carried away from Delphi by Nero. (W. 
KuEIn, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 141-145.) . 

The New Niobid.—In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 207-225 (2 pls.), 
A. FurtwANGLerR discusses the statue of a daughter of Niobe recently 
found in Rome (A.¥J.A. XI, p. 859). He concludes that it belongs to the 
same group as the three statues in Copenhagen, and is a Greek original of 
about 450-440 B.c., not an eclectic work of the first century. An original 
work of the same period is the Athena from Leptis at Constantinople, while 
the Aphrodite of the Esquiline and the youth from Subiaco are copies of 
works of this period. 

In Ausonia, IH, 1907, pp. 3-15 (3 pls.; fig.), A. DELLA Sera reaches very 
similar conclusions. The statue is dated between the pediments of Olympia 
and the Parthenon. With the two Copenhagen statues (the Apollo is 
omitted) it belonged to the pediment of a Greek temple. It is to be noted 
that Pirro Ligorio records the discovery of a temple of Apollo and Diana in 
the Gardens of Sallust, and also of reliefs representing the slaughter of the 
Niobids. 

Myron’s Group of Athena and Marsyas. — In W. kl. Phil., 1907, 
cols. 1240-1246 (2 figs.), B. Saunr argues that the coins show that the 
Athena who confronted Marsyas in Myron’s group was a quiet figure, and 
that it is possible that it is preserved in three copies, at Paris (Louvre, 
2908, ef. Furtwingler, Meisterwerke, p. 44, No. 2903), Toulouse (Reinach, 
Répertoire, U, 674, 2), and Madrid ( Arndt, Einzelaufnahmen, 1554). As all 
three lack the head, the proof that the original represented Athena 1s 
defective, but the similarity tothe coins can scarcely be accidental. 

The Base of the Athena Parthenos. —In Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, 
pp. 55-70 (5 figs.), F. WinTER discusses the base of the Athena Parthenos 
at Athens. He concludes that it covered the entire space (ca. 8 x 4 m.), 
now outlined on the floor of the Parthenon and that the relief of twenty-one 
figures occupied the front only. The copy from the library at Pergamon 
is treated in the style of its own time, and omits all the archaic features of 
the gold-ivory Parthenos, including the column and the shield; hence the 
base is much reduced in proportionate size. 

The Parthenon Pediments.—Lord Elgin’s papers furnish definite 
proof that the so-called Nike — though there is no good reason for this 
name — belonged in the west pediment of the Parthenon. As neither 
pediment had the usual central figure, it is probable that a small Nike 
filled the space in each apex, and by her inclination toward Athena made 
clear the meaning of the scene. In the west pediment she probably appeared 
in the branches of the olive tree. This view is confirmed by the Madrid 
puteal and several vases. (C. Smitru, J.H.S. XXVIT, 1907, pp. 242-248.) 

A Fifth Century Head in Berlin. — At the May (1907) meeting of the 
Berlin Arch. Soc., B. ScuROEDER called attention to a marble female head 
which has long been in the Berlin Museum, but on account of its unfinished 
and damaged condition has only recently attracted attention. It is a fine 
work of the fifth century, in the style of Phidias, resembling especially the 
Athena Lemnia and Apollo in the Museo delle Terme at Rome. It is 
published in Das Museum, XI, iv. (Arch. Anz., 1907, cols. 412-413.) 
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Apollo Pythius. — In Ausonia, II, 1907, pp. 16-66 (7 pls.; 33 figs.), L. 
SAVIGNONI publishes a colossal statue of Apollo Citharoedus (Fig. 1) from 
the Pythium at Gortyna. A minute comparison with the Apollo Barberini 
at Munich, a torso in the Borghese Gallery, and other 
similar works, leads to the conclusion that the statues 
of this type are derived from different originals, dating 
from the time of Phidias to that of Scopas and Praxi- 
teles. The Borghese figure is derived from the Apollo 
Palatinus of Scopas, while the statue at Gortyna repre- 
sents the Apollo of Praxiteles at Megara or Mantinea. 
The representation of Apollo as a citharoedus can be 
traced to Ionian art, which in turn preserves Mycenaean 
and Minoan traditions. The citharoedus in his long 
robe appears on the larnax from Hagia Triada. 

Scopas and Praxiteles. — The latest volume in the 
series of maitres de l'art is devoted to Scopas, Praxiteles, 
and Greek sculpture of the fourth century to the time 
of Alexander. ‘The rise of individuality and the begin- 
ning of the picturesque in sculpture are emphasized. 
Most of the works attributed with more or less proba- 
bility to Scopas and Praxiteles are discussed in some = 
detail, as are also the attributions of extant works to pure 1. ere 
Leochares, Bryaxis, Euphranor, Timotheus, and other Pari Coe on reN Ls 
sculptors of the period. The book treats of the pro- 
gress of sculpture during the period when Scopas and Praxiteles were active, 
but the greatest of their contemporaries, Lysippus, is reserved for a later 
volume. (M. CoLuiGnon, Scopas et Prazitele. La sculpture grecque jusqu’au 
temps d’Alexandre. Paris, 1907, Librarie Plon. 175 pp.; 30 figs. on 26 pls. 
12 mo.) 

The ‘“Pseliumene” of Praxiteles.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 19-20, 
A. FuRTWANGLER agrees with F. Poulsen (A.J.A. XI, p. 459) that the 
“Pseliumene” of Praxiteles was adjusting a bracelet, not a necklace, but 
declares that the “ Venus Montefalco” (or “ Montalvo”) is not an ancient 
statue, but a copy of the “Venus dei Medici,” made probably in the 
eighteenth century. Possibly the “Venus of Arles” may be an ancient 
copy of the Pseliumene, as the bracelet on the arm is prominent. 

The Venus of Agen.—In R. Arch. IX, 1907, pp. 869-376 (pl.), S. 
Rermacu publishes the fine marble statue of Aphrodite (Repertoire, I, 
p- 335, 9) found at Le Brégnet, near the Mas d’Agenais in 1876 or 1877, 
and gives an account of its acquisition by the department, which has 
deposited it in the museum of Agen. Ibid. X, pp. 295-303 (6 figs.), the statue 
is discussed. The marble is probably Italian. The right arm probably 
hung down so that the hand held the drapery. The left hand was raised 
and held a lock of hair. Two mutilated fragments of heads, one of which 
probably belongs to this statue, were found in the same field with it. The 
original of the statue (which resembles in some respects the Aphrodite 
from Melos) is ascribed to the school of Praxiteles. 

Boreas. — The relief from the sanctuary of the Muses on Helicon 
(B.C.H., 1890, p. 546), now in Athens, does not represent the Cyclops, 
but in the rough hair, frowning brows, and savage countenance agrees well 
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with Lucian’s description (Timon, 54) of Boreas in the painting of Zeuxis. 
(W. Dreonna, R. Et. Anc., IX, 1907, pp. 335-337.) 

The Maiden from Antium.—In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, ii, pp. 1-11 
(2 pls.; 4 figs.), A FurtTwAne Ler discusses the statue from Antium 
(A.J.A. XI, p. 460). It represents a youthful priestess, probably casting 
incense on the thymiaterion which she holds. It is an original work of the 
school of Lysippus, though it is unsafe to identify it with the epithyusa of 
Phanis (Plin. H.N. 34, 80), which was probably of bronze. 

Pasquino.— In Ausonia, I], 1907, pp. 77-85 (7 figs.) E. Lozewy argues 
that the Pasquino group is a Hellenistic work, probably slightly earlier 
than the group of the Gaul and his wife. To the same period, and possi- 
bly to the same group, belongs the falling Amazon in the Villa Borghese. 
The statuette in Dresden, identified by Treu with the Maenad of Scopas, 
is another work of this school. 

Damophon of Messeen.—In B.S.A. XII, pp. 109-136 (11 figs), 
G. Dioxins collects and carefully analyses the architectural, historical, 
and epigraphical evidence bearing on the date of the temple at Lycosura 
and of the sculptor, Damophon of Messene. He concludes that the temple 
was built early in the second century, though the portico is a Roman addi- 
tion, and that Damophon probably worked at Lycosura about 180 B.c. 

A Marble Group in the Dattari Collection.— In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 
103-107 (fig.), S. DE Ricc1 publishes a marble group in the Dattari collec- 
tion at Alexandria. It was found in 1905 on the site of the ancient Mem- 
phis. The central figure, which lacks the head and part of both arms, is 
now 0.32 m. high. It represents Aphrodite Anadyomene. Below, by the 
right foot of this figure, stands a much smaller replica of the same, and by 
the left foot a small replica of the group of a boy and a girl kissing each 
other. The whole is rather a mediocre work, and the only purpose suggested 
is that of a piece de concours. 

Book Rolls on Grave Reliefs. —In Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 113- 
182 (12 figs.) E. Pruni urges, in opposition to Birt’s view, that the book 
rolls on grave reliefs do not refer to a book of life or of fate, but indicate 
the education of the person represented, or are a substitute for actual 
offerings to the dead. 

Unpublished Sculptures in the Museo delle Terme. — In A usonia, I, 
1907, pp. 86-104 (12 figs.), G. CuLrreERA publishes nine fragmentary mar- 
ble reliefs, a Campana relief representing a sacrifice, and a headless marble 
statuette of an old woman, all in the Museo delle Terme at Rome. The 
reliefs include Odysseus and Diomed, the rescue of Andromeda, and Bacchie 
scenes. All belong to that phase of Greco-Roman art which the author 
regards as Asiatic. He argues that the type of costume, regarded by Lucas 
(Jb. Arch. I. XV, p. 40) as Egyptian, is really general and cannot be cited | 
to prove the Alexandrian origin of works of this class. 

Ancient Marbles at Vassar College.— Three ancient marbles from 
the Giustiniani collection have been presented to Vassar College. One of 
them, a Greek draped female statue (Reinach, Répertoire, I, pl. 749 a, 
1828 a) is a fine example of Greek art, though damaged by restoration, 
and seems to be the work of an artist akin in feeling to the sculptor of the 
Aphrodite of Melos. Another is a very fine Roman portrait which has been 
attached to a torso in high relief representing a man holding a papyrus roll, 
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partly opened, in his left hand, probably from a Greek grave monument of 
the fourth century. It is uncertain whether the head was thus placed in 
antiquity or by the modern restorer, who has added the lower part of the 
relief. (EK. von Macu, fec. Past, VI, 1907, pp. 227-232, 292-298; 12 figs.) 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Cretan Kernoi.— In 6.S.A. XII, pp. 9-23 (6 figs.), S. XanrnHoupipEs 
discusses vases found in Crete resembling the xepvou of the Eleusinian wor- 
ship, and publishes examples from Cretan tombs of the three Minoan peri- 
ods. A late Minoan example has three human figures between the vases. 
A late Greek or Roman xépvos from Hagios Nikolaos contained a lamp. A 
similar stand with places for candles and receptacles for grain, wine, and 
oil is used in the Greek Church in the rite of blessing bread and firstfruits 
at important festivals. 

Cretan Geometric Pottery. — In B.S.A. XII, pp. 24-62 (82 figs.), J. P. 
Droor publishes a large number of geometric vases from Praesus and other 
Cretan sites. The earliest examples seem to belong to the early iron age, 
but this style continued long on the island. The decoration shows distinct 
evidence of a gradually weakening Mycenaean influence. This style was 
apparently brought to Crete by invaders, but was not strong enough to sup- 
plant entirely the earlier style. 

Vases in the Louvre.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 228-269 (pl.; 14 
figs.), E. Portier concludes his study of early vases in the Louvre (A.J.A. 
XI, p. 461). He describes first a curious plaque, with two bulls’ heads in 
relief, and eight vases from Cyprus. All belong to the end of the Mycenaean 
or to the early Greek period, and illustrate the survival of Mycenaean motives 
in Dipylon and later art. The next chapter is given to a bull’s head from 
Caria, and a curious fragment from Cappadocia representing apparently 
a combat between a bird with human legs and a small man, recalling the 
strife of cranes and pygmies. In conclusion the author discusses the in- 
terpretation of the decoration of early works. He holds that originally all 
these signs have a utilitarian, primarily religious meaning, but without any- 
thing mysterious; then the motives become mechanical and stereotyped ; 
and finally they are further modified under aesthetic influences, such as 
symmetry and harmony. 

Fragments from Camirus.— The British School at Athens owns a 
number of fragments of pithoi with decorations in relief. Two of these, 
from Camirus, are decorated with geometric patterns produced by the 
revolution of wooden cylinders. In Rhodes such geometric designs are 
far more common than the figures found on similar stamped vases from 
the mainland of Greece, and Etruria. (J. L. Stokes, B.S.A. XII, pp. 71- 
79; 3 figs.) 

Dipylon Vases. — In B.S.A. XII, pp. 80-92 (12 figs.), J. P. Droop pub- 
lishes a number of Dipylon vases from the excavations of the British School 
at Cynosarges in 1896. ‘The vases are for the most part fragmentary and 
small with rather coarse decoration, and apparently late as three Phaleron 
fragments and a Proto-Corinthian jug were also found. Five of the vases 
in shape or decoration resemble Mycenaean types. A curious iron boss with 
a spike resembles bronze objects from Hallstatt. 
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The Vases of Cyrenaic Style.— In R. Arch. LX, 1907, pp. 377-409 (figs. 


1-19), and X, pp. 36-58 (figs. 20-30), Cu. Duaas, assisted by R. Lav- 
RENT, discusses the vases called Cyrenaic. The style is distinguished by 
precision and picturesqueness. Four groups are recognized: (1) a vase in 
the Louvre, on which Zeus with an eagle is represented in very archaic 
fashion; (2) a series of vases, among which the “ Arcesilas vase” is the best 
known, in which the nude is well represented, attitudes are more natural, 
details are carefully observed, and geometric motives give place to animals 
and birds, though the style is still archaic; (8) vases (or fragments) on 
which there is hardly a trace of archaism, the eye is generally oval, not 


round, drapery and details of all kinds are drawn with great delicacy, and — 


mythological scenes are less in favor than representations of animals; 
(4) vases which show negligent painting or decadent style. The style as a 
whole is Ionic, but shows Doric and Egyptian influence. Such a style could 
develop only at Cyrene or Naucratis, and these vases are not Naucratite. 
The beginning of the style belongs to the end of the seventh or beginning 
of the sixth century; its decadence may be due to the coming of the Per- 
sians, who conquered Egypt in 525 B.c. ‘The successors of the vase painters 
of Cyrene are Nicosthenes (who may have been a Cyrenean) and the Attic 
painters of lecythi and cylixes with white ground. A catalogue of eighty- 
seven Cyrenaic vases is appended. 

Amasis and “Cyrenaic ” Vases. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 1- 
16 (2 pls.; 7 figs.), F. Hauser discusses minutely the amphora of Amasis in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, published by Miss Walton (4.J.A. XI, pp. 
150-159). The two amphorae in Boston represent the most developed 
work of Amasis. In the arming scene the interest is chiefly in the care- 
ful rendering of details, but in the strife over the tripod the artist has given 
a well-composed group. Noteworthy is the representation of Apollo in a 
cuirass, which is unknown in Attic art. Amasis, whose name indicates a 
foreign origin, may have brought this type from his home. An Apollo in 
armor is also found on a “ Cyrenaic” cylix in a scene usually interpreted as 
Cadmus and the dragon, but really representing Apollo slaying the Python. 
An analysis of other “Cyrenaic” vases leads to the conclusion that this 
ware is more probably a Cretan product. 

Two Early Attic Vases. — Two large vases in Munich, a Phaleron bowl 
and an early black-figured Attic amphora, are published in Jb. Arch. I. 
XXII, 1907, pp. 73-105 2 pls.; 25 figs.), 141-145, by R. Hacxt, who also 
traces the transition from the geometric to the developed black-figured 
style. The Munich amphora, doubtless a funeral monument, is perhaps 
the earliest example of the reserved rectangle on a vase otherwise covered 
with black glaze, though the picture is not yet in silhouette. The funeral 
significance of the bust or protome is also discussed, and a descriptive list 
given of the vases or classes of vases on which it is found. 

The Labyrinth on Attic Vases.—On some red-figured Attic vases, 
representing Theseus and the Minotaur, a strip of maeander decoration ap- 
pears beside the columns and roof which: indicate the entrance to the laby- 
rinth. On two black-figured vases the wall of the labyrinth is decorated 
with similar patterns. It seems probable that in early representations of 
the struggle with the Minotaur a plan of the labyrinth, indicated by a 
maeander pattern, was introduced to mark the place. This early type sur- 
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vived when the plan was turned into an elevation. (P. Wouters, Sitzb. 
Miin. Akad. 1907, pp. 113-132; 3 pls.; 2 figs.) 

Gray Vases.—In R. Et. Gr. XX, 1907, pp. 232-239, P. MARGUERITE 
DE LA CHARLONIE argues that the so-called smoked Greek vases, which 
show a pure or reddish gray instead of the usual red, owe their color to the 
use of a gray clay, which remains gray if air is excluded from the furnace, 
but otherwise becomes a dull red. In some vases the gray may be due to 
the heat and smoke of the funeral pile, but in such cases the color is not 
uniform. 

Attic White Lecythi.— (Athenian Lekythoi with Outline Drawing in 
Glaze Varnish on a White Ground, by ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. New York, 
1907, The Macmillan Company. x, 371 pp.; 15 pls.; 57 figs. Small 4to. 
$4.00 net. [University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. VI.]) 
In this book the author, although he disclaims the purpose of making a 
thesaurus of lecythi with drawing in glaze on a white ground, discusses no 
less than 436 vases of this kind, which includes the vases sometimes called 
“QLocrian.” After a brief introduction on the shape of lecythi, the black 
glaze and ornamentation, the white slip, and the outline technique, the 
vases to be discussed are divided into four groups, A, B, C, and D, and 
eventually into eight classes and several series. The vases are then 
described and Hiccussed individually, each series, class, and group is dis- 
cussed as a whole, the conclusion treats of the scenes represented on white 
lecythi, and the book closes with indexes. Group A comprises vases on 
which part or all of the scene is outlined in fine relief lines of black glaze 
on the yellow or brownish slip. These vases are closely connected with 
lecythi having black figures on a white ground. In date, this group coincides 
with the latest black-figured lecythi and the severe red-figured vases. Group B 
belongs to a limited period, between Group A and Groups C and D, and has a 
slip like that of Group A, on which the design is painted in rather coarse lines 
of a thinner brownish glaze. Enamel white is added for women’s flesh and 
some accessories. Group C has a fine white slip, almost shiny when polished. 
The drawing is in rather fine lines of glaze, which varies from yellow to dark 
brown. To this group belong most of the really fine white lecythi. Group 
D is for the most part contemporary with Group C. The slip used is the 
same, but the vases are small and carelessly painted with coarse lines of 
yellowish glaze. The scene is usually one figure at the tomb. The great 
number of details considered and discussed in this book makes a com- 
plete summary impossible. 

The Dance of Hippocleides.—In Cl. R. XXI, 1907, pp. 169-170 
(fig.), A. B. Cook suggests that Hippocleides’ frivolous whee (Herod. VI, 
129) was a Theban figure, and perhaps a ritual performance. On a vase 
from the Cabeirion (A th. Mitt. XIII, 1888, p. 425) a tumbler seems perform- 
ing in a similar manner, probably at a festival. Ibid. pp. 232-233, L. SoLo- 
MON objects that the narrative of Herodotus implies that the dance was a 
personal inspiration of Hippocleides, and that the vase represents a man 
preparing to turn a somersault. 

The Hare Hunt.— The hare hunt on certain polychrome oe lecythi, 
as well as on funeral objects in general, is discussed by G. WIECKER in Jb. 
marched. XXII, 1907, pp. 105-111 (pl.). He regards it as one of the scenes 
from daily life, and not as allegorical. ; 
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Lecythi with Representations of Amazons.—In “Ed. ’Apy. 1907, 
pp. 125-140 (pl.; 7 figs.), K. Kourounrores describes six lecythi of the 
National Museum at Athens, each of which is decorated with the figure of 
an Amazon, one of whom is a mounted trumpeter. It is altogether prob- 
able that these individual figures are “excerpts” from the great paintings 
of Polygnotus and his school. 

The Vagnonville Vase.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 117-126 
(5 figs.), R. ENGELMANN defends his view (A.J.A. X, p. 449) that on the 
Vagnonville vase in Florence the holes at the bottom of the mound repre- 
sent the openings of shafts, whereby air was let into the grave, and thus a 
strong draught obtained for burning the body. The complete burning of 
the body was always sought, but unless these air holes were provided, it 
was only partially consumed, as in the shaft graves at Mycenae. 

Vases from Southern Italy.— In Mon. Ant. XVI, 1907, cols. 493-532 
(3 pls.; 10 figs.), M. Jarra publishes three vases from Ceglie, and frag- 
ments from Ruvo. The vases are an amphora, with a peaceful meeting of 
Heracles and the Amazons on one side, and on the other two youths pur- 
suing two maidens, a hydria with Helen standing before Paris, and an 
oenochoe with a satyr and maenad. All three were found in one tomb, and 
are a local product under the influence of Attic vases of the end of the 
fifth century. Some of the fragments are from a large amphora with a 
representation of Orpheus in the lower world, which differs somewhat 
from the other representations. Another fragment represents Eros riding 
on a centaur. 

In Arch. Rel. XI, 1907, pp. 159-160, A. DreTERIcH suggests that on the 
Orpheus vase a female figure standing by a door is Dike, as the guardian of 
the door (Parmenides, vss. 11 ff.) by which Orpheus has entered. 

Laoco6én.— In Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 1388-141, F. SrupniczKa 
suggests that on the Laocodn vase from Ruvo (ibid. XXI, p. 15; A.J.A. X, 
p- 447), the mother in attacking the serpents is protecting her remaining 
son, who is fleeing behind her. The bodies of Laocodn and the other son 
lie behind the cult statue and at the feet of the god himself. This escape 
of one son agrees with the version in the Iliupersis. 

Terra-cotta Incense Burners.— In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 245-256 (5 
figs.), W. DEoNnNA discusses several terra-cotta incense burners in the form 
of small altars. These all have the same Ionic moulding at top and bottom, 
and the same designs on the sides—a group of Apollo and Leto, one of 
Poseidon and Amymone, a Dionysiac group, and a girl crowning a trophy. 
The same figures, pressed in the same manner on the clay, are found on a 
“ Megarian ” bowl inthe British Museum. The small incense burners, then, 
as well as lamps, were made by the makers of “ Megarian ” bowls. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions from Bizye. — In B.S.A. XII, pp. 175-183, R. M. Dawx1ns 
and F. W. Hastucxk publish seven inscriptions copied by the former at 
Bizye in Thrace. The first is of importance for the genealogy of the 
Thracian kings at the beginning of the first century a.p., and makes possi- 
ble corrections of the genealogical tree given by Mommsen. A note cor- 
rects in some details the text of Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 366. 
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An Athenian Decree.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 32-35 (fig.) 
A. WituHeELM adds to J.G. II, 122, a fragment published in Musée Belge, 
IX, p. 390, and another in the National Museum at Athens. The inscrip- 
tion is a decree in honor of two Andrians from the year 338-887 B.c. 

A Didascalic Fragment.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, p. 85-40 
(fig.), A. WiLHELM publishes a correct version of the fragment of the 
great didascalic inscription, J.G. II, 971 c, hitherto known only from a 
very inaccurate copy by Pittakis. 

The Archonship of Cleomachus.—In Ath, Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 
470-472, J. KircuNner republishes /.G. II, 1194, now at Xalo Livadi, near 
Oropus, from a new copy by Leonardos. Thucritus, the general here 
honored, held office under Cleomachus, Callimedes (246-245 B.c.), and 
Thersilochus (244-243 B.c.). This confirms the view that Cleomachus 
was archon in 256-255 B.c. 

Notes on the Prosopographia Attica.—In Klio, VII, 1907, pp. 454—- 
455, J. SUNDWALL argues that “ApiapaOns “Attadov (B.C.H. XXX, p. 200), 
the Athenian Pythaist, is SvaaAyrrios, and probably a son of Attalus IT 
of Pergamon. The phylarch of the Aigeis in 161-160 B.c. (Prosop. Ait. 
No. 1576) was ’Apatiwy Zipov éy Muppivovrrys. 

Inscriptions from Euboea.—In ’E¢. ‘Apy. 1907, pp. 11-80 (4 fac- 
similes), G. A. PAPABASILELOU publishes various inscriptions from Aedepsus, 
Chalcis, Tamynae, Attica, Aranda, and Oxylithus. 

A Decree from Pagae.— The fragmentary degree of Pagae in honor 
of Soteles, son of Callinicus (J.G. VII, 190), is republished with a full com- 
mentary in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 17-32 (fig.) by A. WitHELM, 
who adds a third fragment. The three pieces are all in the National 
Museum at Athens. The text contained at least 48 lines and is dated 
between 67 and 59 B.c., as the editor believes that in Greece dates were 
reckoned from an era in 148 (less probably 146) B.c. 

The Confederacy of the Islands.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 208- 
227, F. Durreacn discusses the Delian inscription published by him, ibid. 
XXVIII, 1904, pp. 93 ff. (A./7.A. TX, p. 209). He now holds that the Anti- 
gonia and Demetria of the decree were founded in honor of Antigonus I and 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. Other evidence is presented to show that the Con- 
federation of the Islands was formed under the protection of Antigonus 
about 314 B.c., when the Antigonia were probably instituted. The decree 
establishing the Demetria dates from about 306 B.c. The expedition of 
Ptolemy Soter in 308 B.c. was made in alliance with Antigonus, and did not 
affect the position of the Cyclades. 

Inscriptions from Delos.— In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 3835-373, 388, 
P. Rousset publishes a number of inscriptions found long ago on Delos, but 
hitherto unpublished. There are two dedications, the complete decree of 
the Confederation of the Islands in honor of Sostratus of Cnidus (cf. Ditten- 
berger, Znscr. Or. 67) and seven honorary decrees of the Delians. The 
question of two men named TeA€uvycros “Apicrefdov is discussed and it is 
claimed that all the datable decrees in which this name appears belong to 
the same period, ca. 200 n.c. Notes and corrections to the inscriptions pub- 
lished by Diirrbach and Jardé are added. Jbid. pp. 274-277, M. H. publishes 
a fragment discovered in 1903 (ibid. X XIX, p. 201, No. 65), united to another 
discovered in 1885, the whole forming a proxeny decree of an unknown city. 
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The History of an Inscription. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, Beiblatt, 
cols.-57-60, F. Hitter von GAERTRINGEN publishes a full bibliography 
of the Rhodian inscription recently edited by him (A.J.A., X, p. 211). It 
has been independently published several times, first apparently by Henzen 
in 1860. 

COINS 


The Athenian Collection of Coins.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. IX, 1906, 
pp. 245-334 (4 pls.) J. N. Svoronos publishes his brief report of the National 
Numismatic Museum at Athens for 1905-1906, showing that 3287 coins 
were added to the collection, chiefly from the excavations at Delos and 
Delphi. To the report is added a detailed catalogue of all the additions, 
arranged according to the date of acquisition. There is also an index. 

Barly Seleucid Portraits. — A sequel to G. MACDONALD’s article on 
coins with portraits of Antiochus II (A.J.A. VII, p. 459) deals with 
another well-defined group of tetradrachms of the same king, issued at 
Cyme, Myrina, and Phocaea, about 260 B.c. These coins furnish evidence 
of an almost unknown alliance of these three cities, and also illustrate the 
process of technical degeneration in coinage that was not connected with 
any great art centre. The device of the reverse is a seated Heracles. 
(J.H.S. XXVIT, 1907, pp. 145-159.) 

The Coinage of Magna Graecia and Sicily. — In Le Musee, IV, 1907, 
pp. 325-345 (pl.; 15 figs.), A. SAmBoN reviews the artistic influences and 
their development shown in the coins of Magna Graecia and Sicily. He 
holds that these coins show the existence of well-defined artistic schools, 
which, though influenced by the eastern Greeks, yet maintained a distinct 
individuality and independence. 

The Coins of Tarentum.— A number of rare or unpublished coins of 
Tarentum, in especially fine condition, now in the collection of M. P. ViasTo, 
are published by him in Num. Chron., 1907, pp. 277-290 (pl.). 

The Letter on Coins of Magna Graecia.—J. R. McCLEAN rejects 
the theory that ® on coins of Magna Graecia has anything to do with names 
of engravers, mint-masters, or the like, and argues that it is a numeral mark 
of value, referring to the standard followed in the coinage (Num. Chron. 
1907, pp. 107-110). 

Greek Coins at Exeter.— The belief that genuine ancient hoards of 
Greek coins were found at Exeter at various dates between 1810 and 1878 
is attacked in Num. Chron. 1907, pp. 145-155, by F. HAVERFIELD and G. 
MacponaLp, who argue that the finds that can now be subjected to inves- 
tigation show indubitable evidence of “salting,” or other fraud. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS i 


Cretan Palaces and Aegean Civilization.—In B.S.A. XII, pp. 216- 
258 (5 figs.), D. MAcKENziIx continues his discussion of early Aegean civili- 


zation (A.J.A. XI, p. 211). He rejects a Carian origin, though holding 


that Pelasgians and Carians were of kindred race to the Cretans. ‘The 
Aegean civilization is continuous on Crete from neolithic times until the 
end of the Minoan period. A comparison of the earliest Cretan strata with 
pre-dynastic Egypt, Sicily, and Spain, as well as the craniological evidence, 
points to a Mediterranean race of North African origin as the source of this 
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civilization. The dress is a development of the primitive loin-cloth, which 
cannot have originated in the north. The Mycenaean type of palace is due 
to the modifications of the Cretan type necessitated by the introduction of 
a central hearth. This Africo-Mediterranean race and civilization pushed 
northward even to Bosnia in prehistoric times, but northern invaders do 
not appear in Greece until the very end of Late Minoan ITI. 

Early Cretan Religion. —In Rf. Bibl. XIV, 1907, pp. 325-348 (21 figs.), 
M. J. LAGRANGE continues his account of ancient Crete (A.J.A. XI. p. 467), 
discussing the religion with reference to the places of the cult, the sacrifices, 
and the idols. ‘The article is a brief classification and interpretation of the 
results of the excavations. It contains sketches of the remarkable larnax 
from Hagia Triada with scenes of sacrifice (4./.A. VIII, pp. 106, 359), 
hitherto unpublished. 

Mycenaean Influence in Servia. —In Mitt. Anth. Ges. XX XVII, 1907, 
pp- [46]-[52] (5 figs.), T. von Sreranovic-ViLovsky publishes a summary 
of discussions by Dr. M. M. Vassirs, which have appeared in the Starinar 
of Belgrade. The first describes bronze armlets found in Servia, decorated 
with linear ornamentation of distinctly ““ Mycenaean ” style. Other similar 
discoveries are noted and the conclusion reached that in Servia these objects 
show a national character indicating racial connection with the southeast, 
while in Hungary and central Europe they are probably imported. 

The Use of Certain Mycenaean Ornaments.—In "Ed. ’Apx. 1907, 
pp. 31-60 (17 figs.), B. Srais, after a thorough study of the goldfoil disks, 
diadems, rosettes, etc. found in the acropolis graves at Mycenae, concludes 
that they were fastened with nails and glue to some hard flat surface. He 
therefore advances the theory that they were used to adorn the exterior of 
the wooden coffins in which the bodies were buried. The gold masks (cf. 
Egyptian sarcophagus lids) may also have been fastened to the lid of the 
coffin, and possibly the silver bull’s head and lion’s head may have served a 
similar purpose. 

Life in the Homeric Age.—In nineteen chapters, Professor Seymour 
describes the material surroundings, the ordinary activities, the social con- 
ditions, and the religious beliefs of the people depicted in the J/iad and the 
Odyssey. The material is drawn from the poems themselves, and no state- 
ment is made without the support of an exact reference. Archaeological 
discoveries are referred to in confirmation of statements, but seldom, if ever, 
as their chief foundation. The most noticeable features of the book are 
comprehensiveness and accuracy. (THomAs Day Srymour, Life in the 
Homeric Age. New York and London, 1907, Macmillan. xvi, 704 pp.; 
colored map; 5 pls.; 37 figs. 8vo. $4.00 net.) 

Cyprus and its Art.—In Revue de I’ Ecole d’ Anthropologie, XVII, 1907, 
pp. 145-175, 181-212 (41 figs.), R. Dussaup discusses the early civilization 
of Cyprus, distinguishing four periods, subneolithic, copper (2500-2000 B.c.), 
first bronze (2000-1500 B.c.), and second bronze (1500-1000 B.c.) or Myce- 
naean; the dates are only approximate. After reviewing briefly the history 
of discovery on the island, and the general characteristics of the primitive 
population and of the early epochs, he treats in more detail the pottery, 
terra-cottas, copper and bronze implements, smaller objects, and finally two 
tombs of the early iron age, excavated in 1883 by Ohnefalsch-Richter, and 
described in a collection of notes and photographs made by Richter and 
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now belonging to E. Cartailhac. The article emphasizes the influence of 
Cyprus on Syria, and the conclusion is reached that Cypriote art owes much 
to Egypt and Assyria, but little to Phoenicia. The bronze bowls usually 
called Phoenician are properly Cypriote, and Phoenician art is only a pro- 
longation in Asia of Cypriote tradition. Crete from the ninth to the sixth 
century is under the influence of Cypriote metal-workers. 

The Discoveries at Delphi.— An account of the chief results of the 
excavations at Delphi, presented at the meeting of German philologists 
at Basle in 1907, by P. Perprizet, is published in R. Et. Anc. IX, 1907, 
pp. 381-392. For the earliest period the excavations have yielded some 
neolithic implements, some importations from Minoan Crete, including a 
fine fragment of sculpture, and many Mycenaean objects, chiefly from the 
neighborhood of the temples of Apollo and Athena, and from tombs near 
the Pylaea. The Mycenaean statuettes represent female divinities or 
priestesses, and seem to antedate the coming of Apollo. The article also 
discusses briefly the visit of Pausanias to Delphi, the history of the temple, 
and the value of the sculptures from the Treasuries for the history of early 
Greek art. The same article appears in German in Jd. Kl. Alt. XXI, 1908, 
pp. 22-33 (pl.; 2 figs.). 

The Topography and Monuments of Delphi.—In Klio, VII, 1907, 
pp. 3895-446 (4 pls.; 12 figs.), H. Pomrow and H. Bute continue their 
description (A.J.A. XI, p. 468) of the monuments along the Sacred Way 
at Delphi. The present article discusses: (6) The group of the kings of 
Argos (pp. 395-427), which was erected about 369-367 B.c. in the semi- 
circular niche west of the monument of Lysander, and probably contained 
only ten statues arranged in three groups; (7-11), a group of small niches 
(pp. 427-436), all for votive monuments, and all later than the Argive 
monument; (12), a limestone base (pp. 436-444), east of the lofty founda- 
tions of the “ Megarian Treasury,” on which stood an Aetolian monument, 
or possibly two, side by side, erected about 300 B.c. 

In order to secure pronypt publication, the successive chapters of these 
important studies are to appear in several periodicals. 

A Votive Offering of the Phocians. —In “E¢. ‘Apy. 1907, pp. 91-104 
(fig.), A. D. Krramopouttos restores from existing fragments at Delphi 
a long, narrow pedestal, which fits foundations near the Plataean monu- 
ment. Sockets for the feet of the statues help in the arrangement of the 
stones, and with the inscription, Bwxels “AwoAAwW aveOynkay Sexatav, show 
that the monument was the third of the Phocian dva@jpara, described by 
Pausanias (X, 13, 7) as representing the struggle of Apollo and Heracles 
for the tripod. This must have been a fourth century restoration of an 
original erected before the Persian Wars. 

The Topography of Aetolia.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 270-320 
(2 maps; 2 figs.), G. SoreRIADES examines in great detail the topographical 
questions connected with the invasions of Aetolia by Demosthenes in 426 B.c., 
and by the Gauls in 279 B.c. He places the site of Aegitium (Thue. ITI, 97) 
at Hadaxaorpov THs Srpovas, and that of Callium (Paus. X, 22) at TlaAato- 
KaoTpov TOV BeAovyoPov. 

Acropolis and Glaucopion. — In Jb. Arch. J. XXII, 1907, pp. 145-146, 
HK. Maass discusses the passages of ancient writers which mention the 
Glaucopion, and concludes that this very ancient term was properly applied 
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either to the Acropolis or to such part of it as was especially appropriated to 
Athena, but never to Lycabettus. In the origin of this name, the owl, 
yAavé, as well as yAavkmis “AOyvy, may have had a part. 

Tettix.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, Beiblatt, cols. 9-32, F. Hausrmr 
defends at great length his view of the rérruyes against Petersen (A.J.A. XI, 
p- 225). Heraclides Ponticus is thoroughly reliable, as he must have known 
the costume from monuments. The gold rérrv€é from Parnes is probably a 
cheaper substitute for the large gold ornament on the brow. 

Early Athens and the Tettix.— In Rh. Mus. LXII, 1907, pp. 536-549, 
KE. PETERSEN argues against Dérpfeld’s interpretation of Thuc. I],1-5. The 
Olympieum and Pythium are the sanctuaries on the southeast of the Acrop- 
olis; the sanctuary of Ge may be that of the Kourotrophos. Dérpfeld’s 
Dionysium may be the one év Aduvais, but this is doubtful. In Thuc. IJ, 6, 
the kpwvAos is the mode of arranging the hair, not a part of the hair, and 
the rérriyes are the golden cicadae with which the ancient Athenians fast- 
ened the mass of hair gathered on the top of the head. The discussion is a 
reply to Hauser’s article (supra). 

Notes on Pylos and Sphacteria. — W. C. Compton and H. Awpry 
have discovered a difficult path along the face of the eastern cliff of Sphac- 
teria, which the Messenians may have used on their secret flanking move- 
ment against the besieged Spartans in 425 B.c. It satisfies fully the narra- 
tive in Thucydides IV, 386. They have also traced the probable course of 
the fortification erected by Demosthenes on Pylos. (J.H.S. XX VII, 1907, 
pp. 274-283 ; plan; 7 figs.) 

Throwing the Javelin. — In J.H.S. X XVII, 1907, pp. 249-273 (4 pls.; 
16 figs.), E. N. GARDINER discusses the ancient use of the javelin and of the 
looped thong (amentum) by which it was thrown. Among the Greeks it 
was a light weapon of wood, used with a blunt end in practice and in the 
pentathlon, and with a broad leaf-shaped head for hunting. It was thrown 
from the ground for distance, and less frequently from horseback at a mark. 
As a weapon of war it belonged to the less advanced nations. The amentum, 
which increased the length of the throw from two to four times, was used 
everywhere in Europe, and came to the Romans rather from their northern 
and western neighbors than from the Greeks. Our information is derived 
chiefly from vase paintings, with some literary allusions. 

Kedadis. —In Rh. Mus. LXII, 1907, p. 488, T. Brrr argues that cedars 
is a roll and not a papyrus book, as Wilamowitz (Berl. Klassikertexte, V, 1, 
1907) has claimed. 

A Bronze Weight from Gela. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 127- 
140 (pl.), W. KunitscHex discusses the bronze astragal from Gela with the 
inscription 1.G.A, 513 U.G. XIV, 593), now in the Royal Museum of 
Vienna. It is a weight, and may be compared with bronze xypvxeta, in- 
scribed dypdctov, which are probably weights, and the so-called coin weights 
of Acragas. From the weight, 926.5 g., it is perhaps four Sicilian or Italian 
litrae, or a double mina. 

Yuxohavrns. —In Cl. R. XXI, 1907, pp. 1383-136 (3 figs.), A. B. Cook 
connects the cvxodavrys with the common prophylactic gesture of Mediter- 
ranean lands, reproduced in many ancient and modern amulets. To thrust 
the thumb between the first and second fingers of the closed hand implied 
that the person against whom the gesture was made was bad. The gesture 
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is known as “ the fig,” and in this sense the ovxodavtyns was a “shewer of 
the fig.” 

Aetos Prometheus. —In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 59-81, S. Rernacu dis- 
cusses first the two passages (Pindar, Ol. XIII, 21 f., Pliny, H.N. VII, 198) 
in which the Corinthians are said to have been the first to represent eagles 
on temples, and finally identifies the eagle with Prometheus. He shows 
that the eagle was associated with the sun by the Egyptians and other 
peoples, that the eagle was regarded as friendly to man and endowed with 
exceptional intelligence and forethought, and that to him the theft of fire 
from the sun would naturally be attributed. The eagle (or eagle god) was 
fastened over doors or on walls by a stake driven through his body and 
nails driven through his wings. When anthropomorphism replaced animal 
worship among the Greeks, the same treatment was allotted to Prometheus, 
and the eagle then became the bird which tormented the Titan. 

The Manuscript Fragment on the Acropolis.— The fragment of 
manuscript relating to the Acropolis, Bibliotheque Nationale, Fonds grec, 
1831 (Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, pp. 30, 81; Jahn-Michaelis, Arx Athenarum, 
1901, p. 31), has been ascribed to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 99-102, J. Pstcuart finds that the entire manuscript is 
the work of two or three hands, and that this part is by the same hand as 
the first, which is dated in 1670. 

Letters from Greece by G. Perrot.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 140- 
147, is the first of a series of letters from Greece by GEORGES. PERROT, 
which appeared in the Journal des Debats, May 18-June 13, 1907. This 
letter describes Epidaurus. The second letter (2bid. pp. 310-314) gives the 
writer’s impressions of Athens after an absence of thirty years and of Crete 
after an absence of fifty years. The third letter (ibid. pp. 314-320) is 
devoted to the recent discoveries in Crete, especially to the contents of the 
museum at Candia, and contains an enthusiastic appreciation of the Pre- 
hellenic civilization of the island. 

Greece and the Aegean Islands.—In an agreeably written book, 
containing much useful information for the traveller and interesting 
glimpses of modern Greece, but little or nothing of importance to the 
archaeologist, PaHitre 8S. Marpen describes Canea, Candia, Athens, the 
chief sites of interest in continental Greece, Delos, Samos, Cos, Lindus 
in Rhodes, and Thera, and, on the coast of Asia Minor, Branchidae and 
Cnidus. (Greece and the Aegean Islands, by Puttire 8. MARDEN. Boston, 
1907, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. xiv., 386 pp.; 48 ill. 8vo. $3.00 net.) 

Archaeological Bulletin.—In R. Et. Gr. XX, 1907, pp. 245-270 
(17 figs.), A. pE Rrpper publishes a ‘ Bulletin archéologique’ containing 
notices of twenty-eight recent articles dealing with Greek architecture, 
sculpture, vases, bronzes, and terra-cottas. Summaries of these articles 
have appeared in the JOURNAL. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Date of Vitruvius.—In Berl. Phil. W. 1907, cols. 13871-1376, 
1404-1407, 1439-1440, 1467-1472, 1499-1501, 15383-1536, 1563-1568, H. 
DEGERING concludes from an examination of the historical events and 
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the Roman buildings mentioned by Vitruvius, that his work was composed 
between 27 and 23 B.c. His discussion is chiefly directed against the views 
of Dietrich (Quaestionum Vitruvianarum specimen, 1906) that the work was 
composed before 31 B.c. and hastily revised for dedication to Augustus, 
_ but he also replies to Mortet’s arguments (A.J.A. XI, p. 228), and confirms 
in general Morgan’s conclusions (4.J.A. X, p. 459). 

Vitruvius and the Orientation of Temples.— In R. Arch. X, 1907, 
pp: 277-280, V. Morrer discusses Vitruvius, IV, 5, 1, where the author 
directs that, if there be no hindrance, temples of the gods should face the 
west. Frontinus, in the second book De Limitibus (Lachmann and Rudorff, 
I, p. 28) mentions ancient authors who give the same precept, and Vitruvius, 
(VII, pref.) mentions works on architecture by Terentius Varro and Publius 
Septimius. Doubtless: Vitruvius followed these earlier writers, adopting 
here, as elsewhere, views which were already old in his time. 

The Ara Pacis Augustae.— In Boll. Arte, 1907, x, pp. 1-16 (12 figs.), 
M. E. Cannizzaro discusses the plan of the Ara Pacis Augustae, describing 
with illustrations the results of the excavations of 1903. He places the 
entrance at the west, and on the east a garden or open unpaved place. The 
altar was surrounded on three sides by porticoes and fronted the great 
square containing the obelisk of Augustus. 

Stage Backgrounds. — At the March (1907) meeting of the Berlin 
Arch. Soc., O. PucHSTEIN discussed a recent dissertation by the architect, 
G. von Cube, on the Pompeian wall paintings of the fourth style, which 
are supposed to represent theatre backgrounds (scenae frontes). His plans 
and reconstructions have shown that this supposition is correct. It is not 
clear either from paintings or ruins how persons back of the scenae frons 
were visible, as they clearly are in the pictures. (Arch. Anz., 1907, cols. 
408-410.) 


SCULPTURE 


The Statue of a Dioscurus from Baiae.—JIn Boll. Arte, 1907, xi, 
pp. 1-15 (pl.; 2 figs.), G. Cutrrera discusses a colossal marble statue of 
one of the Dioscuri, discovered at Baiae and now in the Naples Museum. 
The body resembles the doryphorus of Polyclitus, but the head with the 
pileus is of a distinctly later school. This type of the Dioscuri, of which 
there are several examples, is probably a Roman development, in default of 
a satisfactory Greek type of these divinities. It is a valuable example of 
the eclectic tendency of Roman art. 

A Portrait of the Rex Nemorensis.— In Cl. R. XXI, 1907, pp. 194— 
197 (2 figs.), F. GRANGER publishes a double herm found at Nemi in 1885. 
The heads represent a bearded and a beardless man, with oak leaves around 
their necks, and with the ends of the mustaches of the bearded man formed 
of oak leaves. Horn-like projections on the brows are perhaps also foliage. 
It is possible that the two heads represent the rex nemorensis and his youth- 
ful assailant. 

The Augustus from Prima Porta. —In Bonn. Jb. 1906, pp. 470-472 
(fig.), G. Lorscuckk maintains that the Augustus of Prima Porta is a copy 
of a bronze original, which was visible from all sides, and had reliefs also on 
the back of the cuirass. | 

The Quadriga from Herculaneum. — In Boll. Arte, 1907, vi, pp. 1-12 
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(pl.; 12 figs.), E. Gasricr reports the discovery in the Naples Museum 
of many fragments of the bronze quadriga from Herculaneum, mentioned 
by Winckelmann. The large horse is the best-known piece, but among the 
fragments are the torso of the charioteer, probably Augustus, who stood 
erect, a garment over his left shoulder, the reins in his left hand, and a . 
sceptre in his right, and also five statuettes from the front of the chariot, 
representing Apollo (Augustus), Juno (Livia), Venus, and the Dioscuri 
(Gaius and Lucius Caesar). See also S. Rernacu, R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 167, 
and A. Sambon, Le Musce, IV, 1907, pp. 803-808 (38 pls.). 

Roman Historical Reliefs. — In B.S.R. IV, 1907, pp. 227-276 (18 pls.; 
6 figs.), A. J. B. Wace studies four groups of Roman historical reliefs. 
Three of these studies have been already reported, namely, those on reliefs 
from Trajan’s Forum (4.J/.4A. X, p. 461), a relief in the Palazzo Sacchetti 
(ibid.), and the frieze of the Arch of Constantine (ibid. p. 460). In the 
latter case only the reliefs representing the victory at the Pons Mulvius, 
and the siege of Verona are Constantinian; the other four are from a 
monument of Diocletian. The two reliefs from the Arco di Portogallo now 
in the Conservatori Museum are explained as the Apotheosis of Sabina, 
and the laudatio memoriae by Hadrian. 'They probably decorated a memorial 
column near the Ustrinum Antoninorum. 

The Portrait of a Lictor.— The bust in the Hermitage, No. 77, pub- 
lished in Arch. Zeit. 1875, Pl. III, is not a portrait of L. Licinius Lucullus 
or even of an admiral, but of a lictor. The relief at the base represents 
the blade of a lictor’s axe, and the costume is that of the lictors on the 
Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. (F. Hauser, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, 
pp. 153-156; 6 figs.) 

The Thensa Capitolina. — The bronze chariot (thensa) in the Conserva- 
tori Museum has been subjected to fresh examination by F. STAEHLIN in 
Rom. Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 332-3886 (2 pls.; 12 figs.). He assigns it to the 
end of the second century A.D. 

A Sarcophagus with the Story of Aeneas. — In Rim. Mitt. X XI, 1906, 
pp. 289-306, 398-402 (2 pls.; 5 figs.), G. E. Rizzo discusses the fragmentary 
sarcophagus of the second century A.p., with reliefs from the Aeneas legend, 
discovered at Torre Nuova in the Campagna (A.J.A. XI, p. 102). 

Mint or Millstone? — The relief in Rome, explained by Mowat (see 
A.J.A. XII, p. 106) and Pansa (Rém. Mitt. XXII, pp. 198-206) as repre- 
senting coiners at work, is discussed in Berl. Phil. W. 1907, cols. 1311-1312 
by R. ENGELMANN. He concludes that it represents slaves fashioning an 
upper millstone, while the master prepares to fit the iron pin into the 
finished lower stone. 

An Ivory Statuette.— In the British Museum is an ivory statuette, 
representing with unsparing realism a hunchback, suffering from Pott’s 
disease. Its style agrees well with the minute detail observable in the 
portraits of the period shortly after Alexander Severus. (A. H.S. YEAMEs, 
B.S.R. IV, 1907, pp. 277-282; 2 figs.) 

A Portrait of Maximin. — In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 8-17 (2 pls.; 
2 figs.), A. FuRTWANGLER publishes a bronze bust (Fig. 2) in the Anti- 
quarium at Munich, in which he recognizes a remarkably fine and indi- 
vidual portrait of the Emperor Maximin (235-238 a.p.). The bust is one of 
a series of seven, six of which are sixteenth century imitations of antique 
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works. The back of the head was never cast, 
and the bust seems intended for insertion in a 
statue. Noteworthy are remains of red on the 
lips, and it is probable that the eyes were also 
colored. 

The Reliefs on the Arch of Constantine. 
—In XN. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, pp. 55-61, A. 
Monaci argues that the round caps worn by 
the prisoners in the relief on the west side of 
the Arch of Constantine indicate that they are 
Jews. Hence the relief refers to Constantine’s 
victory over Licinius (823 a.p.), which gave him 
Palestine and the Orient. If this is so, the 
reliefs on this side were added after the erection 
of the arch (312 a.p.), probably at the emperor’s 
vicennalia. ‘This view is confirmed by the awk- 
ward insertion of these reliefs. The absence 
of the labarum from the standards confirms the 
view that for some time it was borne only by the emperor’s bodyguard. 





FIiGurE 2, — Portrait 
OF MAXIMIN. 


PAINTINGS 


A Children’s Festival.—In Arch. Rel. X, 1907, pp. 560-562 (3 pls.), 
M. Rostowzew calls attention to paintings discovered early in the eigh- 
teenth century on the Caelian in Rome. The ceiling of a room and two 
lunettes show in part representations of children merrily celebrating on 
land and water a spring festival, often in direct connection with cult 
statues. 

A Mosaic at Ostia.— In the vestibule of the augusteum of the barracks 
of the vigiles at Ostia is a mosaic (Fig. 3) representing the sacrifice of a 





Figure 3.— Mosaic atv Ostia, 


bull. Discovered in 1889, it is published in Mel. Arch. Hist. XXVIT, 1907, 
pp. 227-241 (2 pls.) by J. Carcorino, who interprets the scene as a sacrifice 
in honor of the emperor, probably in the presence of the subpraefectus. It 
is probably a work of the time of Hadrian, when the barracks seem to 
have been established. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


Messapian Inscriptions. — The Messapian inscriptions in southern 
Italy have been examined by J. P. Droop, who has seen eighty-eight, 
though many previously published have disappeared. About one-third 
seem to be forgeries. In B.S.A, XII, pp. 186-150 (31 facsimiles), he pub- 
lishes the new inscriptions, comments on known documents, and adds a full 
bibhography. 

Inscriptions in Italian Dialects.—In Rh. Mus. LXU, 1907, pp. 550- 
554, F. WrrGr publishes three Oscan and one Messapian inscription, all 
very short. The first is on a patera and reads ca | spurtieis culefnam or 
Ca(ius ?) Spurii culignam (sc. dedicavit ?), thus adding another example of 
a vase name inscribed on avase. Jbid. pp. 554-558, F. BUCHELER publishes 
a lead plate in the museum at Bonn, containing a devotio in a mixture of 
Latin and Oscan. 

The Records of the Arval Brothers.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, 
Beiblatt, cols. 33-86, E. Groaa, by a study of the persons named in the 
records of the Arval Brothers, C./.Z. VI, 2032 and 32349 (= 20385), fixes 
the former in 44 A.p. and the latter in 41, 43, or 45 a.p. 

A Dedication to Teutates. — In R. Et. Anc. TX, 1907, pp. 265-267 (pl.} 
fig.), J. CARCoPrINO discusses the dedication to Teutates (C./.L. VI, 31182) 
found in 1885 near the Archi Celimontani and now at 11 Via Balbo in 
Rome. 

The Inscription on Trajan’s Column.—In R. Stor. Ant. XI, 1907, 
pp. 475-490, G. Costa attacks sharply Boni’s translation of the inscription 
on Trajan’s column (A.J.A. XI, p. 474), and insists that the old interpreta- 
tion alone is possible. The mons rose by the temple of Trajan and the east 
side of the Basilica Ulpia. The author condemns Boni’s attempt to connect 
a relief in the Arch of Constantine’with Dante’s story of Trajan and the 
widow, and also his theory of the tribunal Traiani in the Forum. 

The Praefectus Praetorio Furius Victorinus.—In Ausonia II, 1907, 
pp. 67-76, Cu. HULSEN shows that a suspected inscription (C.J.L. I, 396* ; 
V, 648*; VI, 1937*; XIV, 440*) is not a forgery of Ligorio, who only com- 
pleted ignorantly a fragmentary text containing the cursus honorum of Fu- 
rius Victorinus, who also appears in a Greek inscription from Tyre (B. Soe. 
Ant. Fr. 1901, pp. 228, 322). He was praefectus praetorio under Marcus 
Aurelius in 166-167 a.p. 

A Latin Inscription from Thessaly.—In ‘Ed. ‘Apy. 1907, pp. 61-64 
(fig.) S. Bases discusses a votive inscription from Larissa published by 
G. ZEKIDES, ‘Ed. ‘Apx. 1905, p. 209 (A.J.A. X, p. 349). 


COINS 


Italic Aes Grave. — A. SaAmBon combats the theory that certain coins 
of the aes grave without inscription emanated from a mint at Capua, and 
would assign them to Latiwm adiectum, Samnium, and the country of the 
Ausonii, Aurunci, Sidicini, and Arpani. There was an artistic movement 
among these peoples which gave rise to the types of the Italic as of the 
third century B.c. A branch Roman mint at Capua never existed, and 
Livy’s account (VII, 31-32) of the subjection of Capua to Rome in 3438 B.c. 
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is erroneous and inconsistent. The coins with the legends ROMANO and 
ROMA are due to the quickening of trade with Samnium and Apulia, and 
the attribution of such coins to the years 3803 to 270 B.c. is supported by 
arguments from types and from the locality of finds. The didrachm with 
the youthiul head.of Janus is assigned to the year 269 B.c.; the aureus with 
the reverse type of the Italic alliance to ca. 265 B.c., the reference being 
to the Italic unity under the hegemony of Rome. (R. Jtal. Num. XX, 1907, 
pp- 355-3878.) 

Notable Forgeries of Harly Roman Coinage. — An article by Dr. E. J. 
HAEBERLIN in Z. Num. XXVI, 1907, pp. 145-160 deserves the especial 
attention of all collectors and students of Roman coins. In R. Ital. Num. 
XIX, 1906, pp. 148-150 (2 pls.), F. Gnecchi published a new type of bronze 
“bar” (aes signatum), in three specimens, which he had recently acquired, 
together with two tripondii, professedly from the same find. With these 
pieces were also discovered a dupondius, some asses, and a considerable 
quantity of aes rude. None of these was Sig. Gnecchi able to acquire. 
The bar had on one side the familiar Roman galley prow, and on the other 
a pitcher with foot, high handle, and folded nose Dr. Haeberlin after 
careful examination pronounces all these pieces indubitable forgeries. He 
also condemns a decussis acquired by Sig. Gnecchi from another source 
(only three known decusses are genuine; one in the British Museum, one 
in the Museo Kircheriano, and one owned by Sig. Gnecchi that was found 
at Rome in May, 1887). Dr. Haeberlin’s analytic criticism may serve as an 
instructive model for students. He urges the new danger that besets col- 
lectors in the extension of forgery into this field, and the need of full pub- 
lication, with names, of all attempts to market such pieces. He offers to 
pass upon the genuineness ofall pieces of early Roman coinage of these 
classes that may be submitted to him. 

Haeberlin on Earliest Roman Coinage. —In Num. Chron. 1907, pp. 
111-120, G. F. H[1ti] gives a useful summary, without criticism, of the 
theories set forth by E. J. HAEBERLIN in Systematik des diltesten rimischen 
Miinzwesens (Berlin, 1905). 

Hoard of Roman Republican Denarii.— A hoard of (with certain 
reductions) 128 Roman republican denarii, found in the vicinity of Rome, 
is described in detail by the possessor, L. Correra, in R. Ital. Num. XX, 
1907, pp. 211-214. Most of the coins are in exceedingly fresh state, and 
fall within Nos. 2-76 of the Mommsen-Blacas classification. The hoard is 
apparently the most ancient of all methodically examined and published 
during the last hundred years. 

Roman Coins of Aurichalcum. —In R. Jtal. Num. XX., 1907, pp. 
189-210 (table), G. Darrarr sets forth a new theory concerning Roman 
imperial coins of aurichalcum, in their relations of value to those of copper, 
and concerning the monetary systems of Augustus and Nero. He holds 
that all this coinage rested upon considerations of true metallic value, and 
his final conclusions are: (1) the relation of value between aurichalcum and 
copper is not 12:6, nor 12:7, but 12:9; (2) coins of aurichaleum are of 
higher value than corresponding coins of copper; (3) the coinage systems 
of Augustus and Nero are not semiuncial; (4) the imperial copper coins 
usually called semis and quadrans are instead libella, sembella, and terruncius; 
(5) the marks | and || found on so-called asses and dupondii merely express 
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“one unit” and “two units” (of the denarius), and the coins that bear them 
are unciae and seztantes. 

New Roman Coins. —In R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 171-188 (2 pls.; 
2 cuts), Fr. GNeccur describes seventy-two new Roman coins that have 
come into his possession during the last three years. A considerable 
number of them are medallions. 

Roman Imperial Coins without Imperial Effigy. — Cohen attributed 
all coins without the imperial effigy, that from the fabric appeared to be of 
the early empire, to the reign of Domitian, and those of the later empire to 
that of Julian the Apostate. L. LArrrancui argues from points of style 
that this latter class must be attributed rather to the period of the war 
between Licinius and Constantine, toward the end of the year 323 a.p. (R. 
Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 49-53; pl.) 

Gods and Heroes on Roman Imperial Coinage. — Fr. GNECCHI gives 
a list of the various gods, demigods, heroes, and other abstractions figured 
on Roman imperial coins, with statistical tables showing what deities were 
thus honored by each emperor, and in what guise and under what epithet 
each appears, the whole forming a convenient summary of the subject. (R. 
Ital. Num. XIX, 1906, pp. 459-482 ; 8 pls.) 

Unilateral Roman Bronzes.— A class of Roman bronzes has one side 
struck as usual, but the other plain, without any signs of working. Several 
specimens are described by Fr. GNeccur in R. Stal. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 
32-44 (2 pls.). They are of different moduli, and are probably trial-proofs. 
Some are even “ proofs before letters.”” Another class, of which twenty-two 
specimens, from Hadrian to Commodus, are described, is of pieces chiefly 
of medallion size and relief, only a few being of first-bronze size, and these 
of a period when medallions were not issued. The reverse is unstruck, and 
generally convex, rounded off at the edge; rarely it is concave, with a 
moulding cut around the edge. These are probably model portraits of the 
imperial personages furnished by the central authorities to the various 
branch mints, or perhaps portraits for general circulation, like modern 
miniatures and photographs. 

Restruck Coins and Coins of Duplicated Type.— The coins of 
Postumus struck over old coins are not mint-proofs, but merely a barbarous 
mintage. Coins (mostly of the period from Hadrian to Commodus) in 
which the head of the same emperor appears on both sides, with or without 
the same legend, are true coins, like those in which different heads appear 
on the respective sides (Hadrian and Sabina, Antoninus and Faustina, etc.). 
The custom of repeating types on either side of the same coin is old; ef. the 
republican denarii of Appuleius Saturninus. Sometimes two reverse types, 
alike or different, are found on opposite sides of the same coins. These are 
mere errors of the mint. (FR. Gneccut, R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 44-47.) 

Roman Aurei of the Alexandrian Mint.— From considerations of 
style L. LAFFRANCHI assigns definitely to the Alexandrian mint certain auret 
of Vespasian, Titus, Carus, Carinus, Diocletian, and Maximian Hercules. 
(Rk. Ital. Num. XX, pp. 394-399 ; pl.) 

Marcia and Commodus. — The female head appearing with the head 
of Commodus on certain of his bronze medallions cannot be that of his 
favorite, Marcia, but is clearly a head of Roma. (Fr. Gneccut, R. Jtal. 
Num. XX, 1907, pp. 379 f.) 
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Forged Coins of Macrianus Senior and of Saturninus.—The sgo- 
called unique aureus of Macrianus Senior in the British Museum is a shame- 
less forgery, showing the traces of the tool of the engraver who worked it 
over from another coin. Style and lettering also betray forgery. Further- 
more, Macrianus never was emperor, and therefore never issued coins. Two 
so-called aurei of Saturninus (the only specimens known), one in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum at New York, the other in the Cabinet des Médailles at 
Paris, are similar forgeries. Saturninus probably never existed. (L. Lar- 
FRANCHI, R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 381-400; pl.) 

Coinage of Carausius.—In Num. Chron. 1907, Parts I-III (15 pls.), 
Percy H. Wess begins, but does not complete, a historical sketch of the 
reign of the emperor Carausius, and an exhaustive account of his coinage. 

The Reign of Martinianus. — L. LAFFRANCHI corrects the statements 
of the ancient historians about the reign of Martinianus, and argues on 
evidence from coins that Martinianus rebelled against Licinius, assumed the 
purple for a few days at Nicomedia in 318 a.p., and was recognized by the 
neighboring city of Cyzicus. (R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 54-60; table; 
pl.) 

Later Roman Coinage.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp 105-109, 
J. Maurice discusses the dates and the distribution of the coinage of the 
time of Diocletian and Constantine. Diocletian, about 296-297 a.p., issued 
the aureus (4 of a pound), argenteus minutulus, and two bronzes, a large 
follis and a small denarius communis. In 309 Constantine issued the gold 
solidus (7z of a pound), in 314 the bronze nummus centenionalis, and in 324 
the new silver coins, miliarense and siliqua. Between 309 and 324 there 
were two monetary systems in the empire, but that of Constantine, spread- 
ing with his conquests from west to east, superseded that established by 
Diocletian. The gradual reduction in the weight of the coins is also traced. 

Coins of the Constantinian Epoch. —G. DaTrTari classifies in R. Ital. 
Num. XIX, 1906, pp. 483-510 (pl.), according to chronological series, the 
coins issued from the mints of Aquileia and of Arelas during the period of 
Constantine. 

Decorative Use of Roman Medallions.— Roman medallions were 
doubtless specially issued for commemorative purposes, or for gifts, though 
later they sometimes passed into general circulation. Turned from legiti- 
mate use, they served various decorative purposes, as ornaments, game- 
counters, covers of mirror-boxes, and the like. For these purposes the 
reverse was often cut or ground off. True medallions were probably not 
used on military standards, for which they would have been too small, nor 
yet to adorn horse-trappings, for which unofficial stamps appear to have 
been employed. (Fr. Gneccut, R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 27-31; pl.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Early Iron Age in Southern Italy. —In B.S.R. IV, 1907, pp. 
283-296 (map), T. E. Perr examines the development of the early iron 
age in southern Italy, and concludes that while at the end of the bronze 
age the Italici were established near Tarentum, the iron age in the south is 
only indirectly due to their influence combined with that of the Greeks and 
in some cases of the Sicilians. 
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The Exploration of Magna Graecia.—In R. Et. Gr. XX, 1907, pp. 
31-42, F. PeLiati points out the importance of a thorough archaeological 
exploration of Magna Graecia, and gives a brief account of the chief points 
where Greek remains have been found, especially Tarentum, Metapontui, 
Epizephyrian Locris, and the valley of the Crathis, where the site of Sybaris 
still awaits discovery. 

Bibliography of Herculaneum. — In Boll. Arte, 1907, vii, pp. 23-25, 
E. Gasricr publishes a list of works relating to Herculaneum, arranged 
chronologically. Few articles in periodicals are included. 

Gela. — The excavations at Gela from 1900-1905 have been described in 
great detail by P. Orst in Mon. Ant. XVII, and separately. After a brief 
introduction treating of the topography and history of the city and its ruins, 
as well as the prehistoric remains, the excavations are treated under five 
heads: (1) The archaic cemeteries (cols. 31-268). Inhumation is much 
more common, though there are a number of cases of cremation. Over 500 
graves are described, belonging to the seventh and sixth centuries. (2) The 
cemeteries of the fifth century (cols. 269-536), containing about 250 graves, 
of which about one-quarter show cremation. The vases are numerous and 
often important, and there are also some good sarcophagi, one of which has 
quarter columns worked in the inner corners. (3) Various minor excava- 
tions (cols. 537-546). (4) Places of worship (cols. 547-730), including a 
badly ruined temple of the fifth century, a site dedicated to Antiphemus, 
and especially a suburban sanctuary at Bitalemi, possibly sacred to Demeter 
and Kore, where was found a mass of vases and terra-cottas, including some 
of a woman carrying a child, dating from the early seventh to the middle 
of the fifth century. (5) Various sites in the neighborhood and Monte 
Lungo (cols. 731-752). (P. Orsi, Gela, Scavi del 1900-1905. Rome, 1906, 
Accademia dei Lincei. 766 cols.; 56 pls. in portfolio; 566 figs. 4to.) 

Tarentum.— The importance of Tarentum in art, and hence in the de- 
velopment of Greek influence in Italy, is discussed in B. Mus. PF. A. 1907, 
pp. 65-69 (6 figs.), by S. N. D[eane], with illustrations from the coins and 
terra-cottas belonging to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna.—In B.S.R. IV, 
1907, pp. 1-160 (3 maps; 15 pls.; fig.), T. AsuBy publishes the first section 
of the third part of his studies on the classical topography of the Campagna 
(A.J.A. X, p. 464). In this paper he examines the course of the Via 
Latina, with a full account of ancient remains, monuments, and inscriptions 
discovered along its course to a point a little beyond the tenth milestone. 
The lesser roads between the Via Labicana and the Via Latina, and the 
branches of the latter, are also described. 

Montes and Colles.—In Cl. Phil. II, pp. 463-464, S. B. PLATNER dis- 
cusses seven literary passages which appear to be exceptions to the tradi- 
tional distinction between the montes and colles of Rome, and concludes that 
they present no serious difficulties. 

The Sanctuary of the Dea Nortia.—In Mon. Ant. XVI, 1906, cols. 
169-240 (48 figs.), E. Gasricr describes in great detail the excavation near 
Bolsena in 1904 of a sacred enclosure (A.J.A. XI, p. 98), which is probably 
the sacellum of the Dea Nortia, the great goddess of the Volsinii. 

The Romans in Northern Italy and Dalmatia. — In the Nation, 1907, 
May 30, August 8, September 5, December 5, A. L. Froruineuam describes 
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the remains of the work of Augustus in northern Italy and Istria. In Italy 
Augustus held the Alpine passes by fortified posts at the head and foot of 
the valleys. ‘These posts were Turin and Susa, Ivrea and Aosta, Verona and 
Trent, and Aquileia and Emona. Remains of Augustan monuments at 
Turin, Susa, Aosta, and Verona, especially gates and arches, are noted in 
detail. It is argued that Verona was made a colony ca. 25-20 B.c., later 
than Turin (before 27 B.c.), and that the arch of the Gavii was the Colonial 
Arch. Before taking up his Italian policy, Augustus fortified Salona, and 
developed carefully communication from Dalmatia to Aquileia, and along 
the inland routes to the Danube. 

A Portrait of Augustus.— The Aachen cameo of Augustus is the sub- 
ject of a brief study by A. FuRTWANGLER in Bonn. Jb. 1906, pp. 189-192 
(pl.), who considers it one of the best portraits of the emperor, — probably 
the work of one of Dioscurides’ sons. 

Dona Militaria.— An exhaustive study of dona militaria by P. STEINER 
appears in Bonn. Jb. 1906, pp. 1-98 (4 pls.; 30 figs.) and pp. 454-459 (3 figs.). 
The ancient authorities are discussed, the representations on monuments col- 
lected and described, and the inscriptional evidence classified and explained. 
The second article considers two reliefs built into the church of the Panagia 
Gorgopiko (Little Metropolitan) at Athens (cf. A./J.A. XI, p. 214). 

The Origin of the Pilum.— In R. Arch. IX, 1907, pp. 425-435 (4 figs.), 
and X, 1907, pp. 125-136 (4 figs.), and pp. 226-244 (fig.), A. J. Re:nacu 
continues (see A.J.A. XI, 1907, p.475) his discussion of the origin of the 
pilum. In ancient, as in modern, times, other spears, e.g. the gaesum, the 
hasta, the saunium, have been more or less confused with the pilum. The 
Roman origin of the pilum is rejected. It was not originally Celtic, and the 
_ arguments for its Etruscan origin have little weight. The Sabines are 
mentioned as its originators only by those who wish to connect the pilum 
with early times at Rome, except when a confusion exists between Sabines 
and Samnites. The Romans borrowed the pilwm, as well as the scutum, and 
the manipular arrangement of troops, from the Samnites about the end of 
the fourth, or beginning of the third, century B.c. 

The Cult of Caelestis.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 21-35, H. FrERE 
discusses the cult of the goddess Caelestis, which was especially popular in 
the third century A.p., and is mentioned by various writers and in inscrip- 
tions. Two inscriptions, one from Rome (Not. Scav. 1892, p. 407, Rim. Mitt. 
VIII, 1894, p. 288, etc.), and one from Timgad, are published. The cult 
was in the hands of acollegium. There were priests and priestesses, a prin- 
ceps sacerdotium, and priests primi and secundi loci; also canistrarii and 
canistrariae, sacrati and sacratae. The names recorded indicate that the 
priests and priestesses were citizens, though not of the highest class, while 
the others were slaves. 

Instrumental Music in the Roman Age. — A brief description of the 
musical instruments and musical scales in use in Graeco-Roman times is 
given by J. W. Tittyarp in J.H.S. XXVII, 1907, pp. 160-189. In addition 
to the familiar lyre, flutes, and cithar, there were various kinds of small 
harps (sambuca), and guitar-like instruments (pandura). The pan’s-pipe, 
made from sections of cane of different lengths, occurred in many forms, 
and was developing into an organ, even in ancient times. 
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SPAIN 


The Excavations at Osuna. — The detailed report of the excavations 
at Osuna in 1903 (A.J.A. IX, p. 124), by A. Eneex and P. Paris is pub- 
lished in Arch. Miss. XIII, pp. 357-491 (40 pls.). In addition to a detailed 
account of the excavations, the report contains a brief history of the Iberian 
Ursa, and of the previous discoveries on the site. 

Prehistoric Remains in the Baleares.—In Z. Ethn. XXXIX, 1907, 
pp. 567-634 (73 figs.), A. BeEzzENBERGER describes the prehistoric remains 
in the Baleares. A brief review of the objects belonging to the stone and 
early bronze ages, some of which show traces of Mycenaean influence, is 
followed by arguments to prove that the “Talayots,” like the Nuraghi of 
Sardinia, were forts for refuge rather than tombs or temples. The greater 
part of the paper is an account of visits to a number of “ Talayots,” and other 
monuments, including some not described by Cartailhac in Monuments 
primitifs des iles Baléares, Toulouse, 1902. 

Italica. —In Le Musée, IV, 1907, pp. 247-252 (pl.), H. Guerin de- 
scribes a visit to Italica near Seville. Little remains except the amphi- 
theatre, for the ruins have long been used as a quarry, and the works of art, 
including a fine statue of Artemis, are for the most part in Seville. 


FRANCE 


The Greeks in Southern Gaul. — In continuation of his studies on the 
Greeks in southern Gaul (A.J.A. XI, p. 231), E. Maass examines in Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 85-117 (6 figs.), the Jupiter column discovered 
at Mainz in 1905, which, he argues, was erected by Roman citizens from 
Arelate (Arles). The reliefs show distinctly that it is a gift of citizens of a 
Greek (Doric) city in Provence. The survival at Arles of Graeco-Roman, 
not Celtic, beliefs in the fifth century A.p. and in later Christian festivals 
is discussed in connection with citations from Caesarius and Eligius. 

The Reliefs of Roman Gaul. — In the Collection de Documents inédits sur 
l’ Histoire de France, the French Ministry of Public Instruction has included 
a complete collection of the reliefs in stone from Roman Gaul prepared 
by E. Espkranpiev. The first of the five volumes of which this very 
important work will probably consist, contains the monuments of the Mari- 
time and Cottian Alps, Corsica, and the Narbonnaise, including a few pieces 
in Italian territory. The arrangement is geographical. Under each place 
is a brief bibliography of works relating to its antiquities. The text is 
short, but each of the 835 monuments is illustrated, sometimes by several 
figures. A note in R. Et. Anc. IX, 1907, p. 356, by C. Juniran states that 
a supplement to Volume I will contain all the statues and busts from this 
district, and that such works are to be included in the later volumes. 

i. Espkranpiev, Recueil Général des Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule Romaine, 
Paris, 1907, Imprimerie Nationale. 489 pp.; numerous illustrations. 4to.) 

Gallic Symbolism.— The collection of Gallo-Roman reliefs, published 
by E. Espérandieu (see above), seems to show that the earlier Gallic sym- 
bolism, as seen, e.g., in the hammer, the wheel, the vase, and such signs as 
the svastika (Ligurian) or S, did not yield entirely to Graeco-Roman influ- 
ence, and even revived under the influence of foreign cults in the third 
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century. It seems possible that these old signs were also adapted to Chris- 
tian uses. (C. JuLirian, R. Et. Anc. 1X, 1907, pp. 351-356.) . 

Scenes from the Life of Heracles. — A lost Gallo-Roman relief from 
Bordeaux was interpreted in 1774 by Venuti as connected with the cult of 
Hygeia. In R. Et. Anc. 1X, 1907, pp. 359-362 (fig.), J. DicHELETTE points 
out that it really contained three scenes from the life of Heracles; in the 
centre the bringing of the Erymanthian boar to Eurystheus, at the right 
the Hesperides, and at the left Heracles resting in Olympus. 

Dis Pater-Cernunnos and Terra Mater.—In R. Et. Anc. 1X, 1907, 
pp. 364-368 (fig.), G. Gassigs suggests that the altar of Saintes (R. Arch. 
XVII, 1880, p. 337) shows Dis Pater and Terra Mater together, as the great 
male and female deities. The god (Dis Pater-Cernunnos) with the horns 
of a stag is the great god of the Celtic hunters, associated naturally with the 
great earth-goddess. Cernunnos only later becomes a god of fountains or 
streams. 

The Altar of the Nautae Parisiaci.—In R. Ht. Anc. IX, 1907, pp. 
263-264 (4 pls.; fig.), De PacurErn and C. JuLuian argue that the reliefs 
on the altar of the nautae Parisiaci (A.J.A. XI, p. 477) represent a Gallic 
religious ceremony, in which the nautae, like the Roman Salii, wear an 
ancient military costume. The ceremony is performed in honor of Tiberius 
and Jupiter, and the offering is an enormous torques. Tiberius himself with 
two of his suite is represented on the right of the scene. 

Two French Collectors.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVI, 1906, pp. 294— 
330 (2 figs.), A. HERon DE VILLEFOSSE discusses two collectors of the south 
of France, Pierre Augustin Guys (1720-99) of Marseilles, and Francois 
Sallier (1767-1831) of Aix en Provence. The former during many journeys 
in the Levant collected a number of statues, reliefs, and inscriptions, among 
them a Latin inscription from Alexandria (C.J.L. XII, 406; III, 12047) 
now at Avignon. There were several valuable private collections in Mar- 
seilles at the end of the eighteenth century. Sallier gathered a valuable 
collection of paintings and antiques, which was for the most part scattered 
without record after his death. He sold to the Louvre the statue of a 
Roman matron (Clarac, 2590, 808) formerly in the collection of Guys, an 
altar from Delos (Clarac, 156, 121), and two Egyptian sculptures. Other 
works from his collection are in the museum of Aix. 

Documents concerning Frédéric de Clarac.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, 
pp. 304-809, S. Rernacu publishes some records of baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths of Clarac’s ancestors and some letters relating to the publication of 
the Musée de Sculpture. 

Gallo-Roman Chronicle.—In R. Et. Anc. IX, 1907, pp. 269-273 
(2 figs.), C. JuLL1aNn continues his ‘Chronique Gallo-Romain,’ in which 
he notes briefly numerous recent publications and discoveries. Alesia occu- 
pies the first place, and there are also notes on Numantia, the Iberian pot- 
tery and language, Cernunnos, etc. Ibid. pp. 369-375 (fig.), these notes are 
continued. As Matrona was the name of the Marne, and Matra of the 
Moder, it is possible that in dedications Matres and Matronae are merely 
adaptations of Gallic terms rather than true Latin words. 
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GERMANY 


The Battle with Ariovistus. — At the February (1907) meeting of the 
Berlin Arch. Soc., R. OkHLER reported the success of C. Winkler’s search 
for the exact site of the battle of Caesar with Ariovistus in 58 B.c. It has 
now been clearly identified at a place near Epfing, in Lower Alsace, the 
larger Roman camp being on a spur of the Vosges Mountains called the 
Afterberg. The accuracy of Caesar’s account is fully established by details. 
The matter is more fully treated in Winkler’s book, Der Casar-Ariovistische 
Kampfplatz, Milhausen i. E., 1907. (Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 234-236.) 

Aliso. —In Berl. Phil. W. 1907, cols. 986-990, H. N6THE reviews, on the 
basis of Prein’s book, Aliso bei Oberaden (1906), and the Nachtrag (1907), 
the discoveries on “ Burg Else” near Oberaden, which have shown the exist- 
ence of a large Roman fort defended by a ditch and mound strengthened 
by palisades. He regards it as certain that this is Aliso, while Haltern is 
the castellum Lupiae flumini adpositum. 

The Shop of a Cloth Merchant. — The seventeenth-century engraving 
(1670) reproduced by J. W. Clark, The Care of Books, 1902, p. 36, as a repre- 
sentation of an ancient library, is quite differently interpreted by A. Brinx- 
MANN in Bonn. Jb. 1906, pp. 461-469 (pl.; 3 figs.). The original, a Roman 
relief at Neumagen on the Mosel, has disappeared, but is now explained as 
representing not a library, but the shop of a cloth-merchant. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Legionary Camp at Troesmis. — In Klio, VII, 1907, pp. 455-457, 
B. Firow argues that the legionary camp at Troesmis was probably estab- 
lished by Trajan, when Oescus was made a colony, rather than by Domitian. 

Symbols on Pannonian Tombstones. — A number of Pannonian monu- 
ments in the Hungarian National Museum bear what looks like a half cir- 
cle and beneath this two figures that resemble carpenters’ try-squares. In 
Or. Lit. X, 1907, cols. 412-421, E. Mau er holds that the half circle is 
meant for a crescent moon, and that the rectangular figures are meant for 
the doors of the horizon through which the moon rises; so that the whole 
ornament is designed to be a symbol of resurrection. 

Etruscan Influence in Central Europe. — Material for the study of 
Etruscan influence in Central Europe is furnished by K. Hapaczex in 
Rim. Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 887-393 (28 figs.). The objects of adornment 
discussed are in the National Museum at Budapest. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The “ Garden Tomb.” —In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XIX, 1907, pp. 229-234, 
R. A. S. MacaLisTER shows that there is no good archaeological evidence 
in favor of the identification of El-Edhemiyeh or the skull-hill, north of the 
Damascus Gate of Jerusalem, with the place of the crucifixion; that the 
so-called garden tomb is of a type that did not exist earlier than 300 .D., 
and that it was not closed by a rolling stone such as is described in the 
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Gospel narrative, but by a bolted door, as is shown by sockets for bolts and 
hinges still remaining in the jambs. 

The Church of Constantine.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XIX, 1907, pp. 
215-220, A. W. Craw Lry-Borvey maintains that the present Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem does not stand upon the site of Constan- 
tine’s Basilica, but upon the site where Christians were permitted to build 
by the Mohammedan conquerors. 

The Church of St. Stephen. —In R. Bibl. XIV, 1907, p. 474, H. Vin- 
CENT discusses the Greek inscription said to indicate the site of the church 
of St. Stephen (4./.A. XI, p. 346). This inscription was found at Beer- 
sheba and offered for sale in Jerusalem in 1904. There is absolutely no 
trace of a Byzantine church on the site proposed, and the identification is as 
gratuitous as that of the “prison of Christ” (A.J.A. XI, pp. 80, 346) and 
the “Bath of the Virgin” near Bab Sitty Mariam, recently shown to 
pilgrims. 

The Date of the Monastery at Sinai.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 
827-334, H. GrrGorre publishes three inscriptions on beams of the roof of 
the monastery at Mt. Sinai, which in connection with an epitaph from 
Beersheba (R. Bibl. XII, 1903, p. 279) show that the monastery was finished 
between 548 and 562 a.p. 

Coptic Bone Figures. — In S. Bibl. Arch. X XIX, 1907, pp. 218-220 (3 pls.), 
C. L. Woo..ey discusses a series of small Coptic bone figures which have 
been commonly supposed to be dolls, or possibly idols. He traces their 
development from a female figure into a cross, and concludes that they 
were originally fertility amulets used by the lower classes, which were. 
gradually transformed into the new form in order to make it possible to 
retain them under the Christian religion. 

Egypt and Eastern Pottery.— A. J. BuTLER, discussing the use of 
lustre and of wall tiles in Burl. Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 221-226, finds that the 
art of painting in lustre and the use of wall tiles originated in Egypt and 
thence spread into Syria, the earliest extant example being in the Dome of 
the Rock, 1027 a.p. A. VAN DE Put, ibid. XI, 1907, pp. 391-892, cites, in 
favor of an earlier Syrian origin, sources quoted in Saladin’s Monuments his- 
toriques de la Tunisee ; La Mosquée de Sidi-Okba a Kairouan, to the effect that 
when Ibrahim el Aghlab enlarged the great mosque at Kairouan in 894 A.p., 
he ornamented the wall above the mihrab with tiles enamelled and painted 
in lustre, some of which were procured from Bagdad, and some made on the 
spot by a Bagdad potter. In reply BurierR (iid. XII, 1907, pp. 48-49) 
points out that these authorities are late, while Al Bakri, writing in the 
eleventh century, makes no mention of tiles in describing the mosque at 
Kairouan. The style shows that the tiles are as late as the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This reply is accepted by Van bE Por, ibid. XII, 1907, p. 107. 

The Architecture of the Abassides in the Ninth Century. — In 
R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 1-18 (18 figs.), General pp Beye describes the Abas- 
side ruins of Samara, 90 km. north of Bagdad, and its neighborhood. The 
ruins are the mosque of Samara, the mosque of Aboudolaf, the Arab palace 
Dar el Khalif, the palace El Gouer, the castle of El Aschik. The minarets 
of Samara and Aboudolaf are spiral (helicoid), and recall the Babylonian 
Ziggurats. Pointed arches and multifoil window arches presage the later 
development of Mohammedan architecture. The same material is pub- 
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lished in Prome et Samara, voyage archéologique en Birmanie et en Mésopo- 
tamie (Paris, 1907, Leroux), pp. 111-137. 

Saracenic Metal Work. — In B. Metr. Mus. 1907, pp. 151-153 (4 figs.), 
A. M.S. discusses the Saracenic brass and copper vessels inlaid with silver, 
produced at Mosul in the thirteenth century, and later in Egypt, Syria, and 
Central Asia. A number of fine specimens are in the Metropolitan Museum. 

The Title "Exapxos Pépns. —In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 821-827, 354, 
H. Grégoire collects evidence to show that the title érapxos Pwyys on 
certain Byzantine glass weights belongs to the prefect of Constantinople, 
and that some of the names on these weights are also found in literary 
sources. 

Inscriptions from Tegea.— In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 378-381, N. A. 
Brrs republishes with a brief commentary three Christian epitaphs from 
the neighborhood of Tegea. 

Monemvasia. — A sketch of the history of the natural stronghold of 
Monemvasia on the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century is given in J.H.S. XXVH, 1907, pp. 229-240 (2 pls.; 
4 figs.), by W. Mitrer. The inhabitants from the strength of their position 
and from the value of the trade in Malmsey wine, which they controlled, 
were practically independent, and during the greater part of the Norman, 
Frankish, Latin, and Turkish supremacies in Greece, they chose their own 
rulers. In 1540, the Venetians, after eighty years of possession, handed 
over this city and. Nauplia to the Turks, and the inhabitants were scattered 
to Crete, Cyprus, and elsewhere. The Venetian period has left many traces 
in the architecture and decoration. 

Reliquaries. — In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 145-156 (pl.; 5 figs.), EVELINE 
B. Mirrorp gives a brief account of mediaeval reliquaries, and their 
decoration, and describes some of the best-known specimens and their 
artists. 

The Trinity in Mediaeval Art.— From about the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century a peculiar representation of the Trinity is found. The 
seated Father holds the -cross on which is the Son, while the Holy Spirit, 
usually in the form of a dove, hovers near. In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 235- 
243 (7 figs.), this type is discussed by W. H. LeaGe, who suggests that it 
may have arisen by the addition of the dove to a representation of the 
Father manifesting the crucified Son to the world. 

The Influence of Liturgical Drama upon Sculpture. — Among the 
sculptures of the cloister of St. Trophime at Arles is a group of the holy 
women purchasing perfumes before going to the tomb of Our Lord. The 
same scene occurs at St. Gilles and Beaucaire and on one side of a capital — 
at Modena. The bargaining of the women with the dealers was a scene in 
a play given during the twelfth century in the church on Easter morning. 
The fainting Magdalen, represented on the Modena capital, also appeared 
in the play. (E. MALE, B. Soe. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 141-142.) 

Circular Churches in Denmark. — In R. Art. Chrét. 1907, pp. 145-155, 
V. LorENZEN publishes the plans and elevations of five Danish churches of 
the radiating type. Only one, at Kallundborg, shows direct Byzantine 
influence, possibly due to the Danes in the imperial guard during the- 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The church at Ledéje is certainly of 
a German type, and the one at Store-Heddinge resembles the chapel of 
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Charlemagne’s palace at Aix. In general the round churches show simpli- 
fied forms due to adaptation of this type to Danish materials and technique. 


ITALY 


The Painting of Christ in the Sancta Sanctorum. — The painting of 
Christ, which formed part of the treasures of the Sancta Sanctorum (A.J.A. 
XI, p. 123) has been examined by J. WiLpxErt, who reports that it repre- 
sented the Saviour seated on a throne adorned with precious stones. The 
face has perished, and of the inscription only the letter L can be read. 
This is probably the last letter of “Emmanuel,” and hence the work belongs 
between 450 and 500 a.p., as at a later date the inscription would have 
been in Greek. (R. Art. Chret. 1907, pp. 214-215.) In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1907, pp. 200-202, Pu. LAvER argues that the painting is a Byzantine work 
of a much later date. , 

The Tomb of Pope Marcellinus.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, 
pp. 115-145, O. Maruccuti examines in detail the literary and archaeological 
evidence as to the location of the tomb of Pope Marcellinus, and concludes 
that it was in the Culicolo Maggiore in the hypogeum of the Acilii in the 
catacomb of Priscilla. 

San Giovanni Forcivitas in Pistoia.— The church of S. Giovanni 
Forcivitas is first mentioned in a testament of 1195. The north facade 
was constructed by Gruamonte in the second half of the twelfth century. 
It has black and white facing and three stories of blind arcades, the lowest 
having lozenge-shaped lacunaria in their arches. These lacunaria are 
replaced in the south fagade by Gothic trilobate windows, showing how 
the construction, extending over many generations, adapted itself to the 
incoming forms. The cloister dates from about 1200. (P. Bacci, Boll. 
Arte, 1907, xi, pp. 23-30.) 

A Fourteenth-century Panel.—In Madonna Verona, 1907, pp. 129-171, 
H. Semper discusses exhaustively a primitive panel in the Museo Civico 
at Verona, containing thirty little storie, for the most part from the lives 
of Mary and Christ. It is assigned to the first half of the fourteenth 
century, and illustrates the transformation of the Byzantine art under 
Teutonic influence, which produced realism and genre, at first in secular 
and gradually in religious painting. This development is seen in Roman- 
esque wall-painting and miniatures, not only in Germany and France but 
in the Lombard territory in North Italy. The artist of the panel is a late 
representative of this tendency, free from Byzantinism but untouched by 
the influence of Giotto. 


FRANCE 


Byzantine Ivories.—In Ausonia, II, 1907, pp. 105-113 (5 figs.), 
A. Munoz publishes two Byzantine ivories in the Dutuit Collection in 
Paris. The first is a coffer decorated with panels containing in relief 
scenes of war and hunting, including the struggle of Heracles with the 
Nemean lion. It shows great similarity to the coffer at Xanten (Bonn. J0. 
1902, pp. 259 ff.). The other is a plaque with the Madonna and Child, a 
fine example of Byzantine work of the late eleventh century. 

St. Michel d’Aiguilhe.— The church of St. Michel d’Aiguilhe at 
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Le Puy is described in Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 180-188 (6 figs.), by J. T. 
Perry. The earliest part is the choir of the tenth century, originally 
a square building with four apses. Two of these seem to have been 
removed when the nave was added in the following century. The porch 
has a richly decorated early portal. 

Restorations of the Bayeux Tapestry.— The early drawings of the 


Bayeux Tapestry by Benoit (1730) and Stothard (1818) indicate by dotted | 


lines missing parts restored by the artists. Comparison with the present 
tapestry shows that these restorations have been incorporated in the tapestry, 
probably at relinings soon after 1730 and in 1842. The latter restorations 
seem to have been made in part to settle controversial points. It is 
probable from the materials used and on other grounds that the tapestry is 
of bourgeois origin. (C. Dawson, The “ Restorations” of the Bayeux Tapestry. 
London, 1907, Elliot Stock. 14 pp.; 17 figs. 8vo.) 

Proportions of French Sculptures of the Twelfth Century. — In R. 
Arch. 1X, 1907, pp. 436-459 (12 figs.), JEAN Laran begins a treatise on 
proportions in French sculptures of the twelfth century from casts in the 
Museum of Comparative Sculpture. He discusses methods of measurement 
followed by previous writers on the proportions of works of sculpture 
and by anthropologists, and describes in detail, with illustrations, the 
instruments with which his own measurements are made. He proposes 
to measure: (HH) the total height, hauteur; (#2) the height of the shoulder, 
épaule ; (L) the breadth, largeur, of the shoulders ; (h) the height of the head, 
(1) the breadth of the head, (0) the interior distance of the eyes, (0) the 
exterior distance of the eyes, (d) the height of the eyes. Measurements 
of casts are very slightly larger than those of originals. 

Architectural Refinements in French Churches.—In J. B. Archit. XV, 
1907, pp. 17-51 (7 figs.), W. H. Goopyrar replies at length to the criticisms 
of Mr. Bilson (4./.A. XI, p. 238), reaffirming, with illustrations, his dis- 
coveries of architectural refinements in mediaeval churches, and giving 
briefly the results of renewed studies at Amiens, which show that the 
deviations in that cathedral cannot be accidental. The same writer pub- 
lishes the results of observations in the Cathedral of Rheims during 1907. 
The piers of the nave and choir are perpendicular as far as the capitals, 
but above that point the shafts and all surfaces incline outwards in straight 
lines. The divergence increases toward the centre of the nave, and corre- 
sponds to convex curves in plan in the upper nave. Similar facts were 
observed in St. Jacques at Rheims and St. Loup at Chalons. (The Widening 
Refinement in Rheims Cathedral. London, 1907, privately printed. 14 pp. 
8vo.) 

The Altar of Avenas.—In M. Soc, Ant. Fr. LUXVI, 1906, pp. 134-148 
(2 figs.), Dr. Brror describes the altar and church of Avenas. The right 
side of the altar represents a king (Ludovicus pius) presenting a model of 
the church to St. Vincent of Macon; the.front represents Christ and the 
Apostles; the left side four scenes from the life of the Virgin. The king 
seems to be Louis VII, and the altar and the church, which corresponds 
with the representation in the relief, are interesting monuments of the 
end of the twelfth century, 

Maria Sponsa Filii Dei.— A fourteenth century Madonna in marble 
in the church of Maxéville in Lorraine (P. Denis, Bulletin de la Société 
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darchéologie lorraine, 1906, pp. 255-269) shows 
the Child to be playing with a ring on _ his 
- Mother’s hand (Fig. 4). A similar acephalous 
statue in the Musée de Cluny is explained by 
Mole (Art religieux du XIII? siecle en France) 
as due to the influx of realism into fourteenth 
century art. P. Perprizet in f. Art Chret. 1907, 
pp- 392-397, refuses to accept this interpretation 
and quotes from the Speculum humanae salvationis, 
to show that the Virgin often figured in popular 
theology as the Sponsa jfilii Dei, and that the 
statues in question therefore represent the mystic 
betrothal of Mary and the Word. He assigns 
both statues to the school of Lorraine. 


GERMANY 





Silk Tissue from the Tomb of Charle- figure 4.—Maponna 

magne.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 165-168, Av MAX&VILLE. 

Pu. LAvER discusses the fragment of silk tissue 

found in the gold coffer containing the relics of Charlemagne at Aix. While 
Julius Lessing considers it Sassanide work of the ninth century, Lauer 
argues that the decoration rather preserves Sassanide traditions, and that 
the work is probably Byzantine of the tenth century. The Greek inscrip- 
tion also agrees with this date. 

A Bronze Basin from Mosul.— In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 18-37 
(pl.; 17 figs.), F. Sarre and M. van Bercuem discuss a fine bronze basin 
inlaid with silver in the royal library at Munich. The ornamentation in- 
cludes two series of medallions containing representations of four planets, 
the signs of the zodiac, and scenes from court life, separated by decorative 
designs. The inscriptions show that the dish was ordered by the Atabek 
Lulu of Mosul (1233-59 a.p.). It belongs to a group of works dating 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, some of which were made by 
Mosul artists, though the existence of a Mosul school is not yet proved. 

A Bohemian Madonna in Berlin. — In the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin is a Madonna presented to the Minorite church in Gratz by Ernestus, 
first archbishop of Prague, who died in 1364. His life, the history of the 
picture and its style are treated at length in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1907, pp. 
131-149, by K. Cuytit. The painting resembles Bohemian illuminated 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century, while the architecture recalls France. 
The only parallel among Bohemian paintings is the “Life of Mary” at 
Hohenfurt in South Bohemia. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A Pre-Norman Cross-Shaft.—In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 204-208 
(5 figs.), E. Howartsu describes a fragment of a pre-Norman cross-shaft, 
once used as a cutler’s hardening trough, but now in private possession. It 
is richly carved with knot-work and circles, while on the front is the figure 
of a kneeling archer. 
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Monsters on Fonts. — In Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 217-227 (9 figs.), G. Lz 
Brianc Smiru describes a number of Norman fonts in England which have 
a salamander or a dragon carved on or below the basin. He regards these 
figures as symbolizing the devil, or sin, conquered by the holy water of the 
font. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Levantine Geography.— In B.S.A. XII, pp. 196-215 (pl; fig.), F. W. 
HASLUCK gives an annotated list of fifty-four manuscripts in the British 
Museum relating to the geography or archaeology of the Levant, including 
descriptions of the islands, voyages to Constantinople, and travels in Asia 
Minor. 

Portraits on Coins.—In Le Musce, IV, 1907, pp. 269-296 (35 figs.), 
A. SAMBON reviews very briefly the use of portraiture on coins, and dis- 
cusses the fine examples of this art created between 1463 and 1600, especially 
in Italy. The papal coinage, the issues of the Sforza at Milan, and of the 
Spanish kings at Naples receive the fullest treatment. 

Vasari on Technique. —Prefixed to Vasari’s Lives of the Most Excellent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects is an introduction to the three arts of de- 
sign, architecture, sculpture, and painting, which is devoted almost entirely 
to the technique of these arts, and such allied arts as stucco work, tarsia, 
mosaic, glass windows, and enamels. This introduction has been for the 
first time translated into English by Miss Louisa S. Macienoss, and pub- 
lished with notes by Professor G. BALDwin Brown. The text of Vasari 
gives a clear, though brief, description of technical processes of his time. 
Professor Brown’s introduction compares Vasari’s with other works on the 
same subject, such as the schedula diversarum artium of Theophilus, and the 
treatises by Cennini and Cellini, and in the notes the various materials used 
in Italy and other countries, the processes employed in ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern times, as well as various modern theories, are discussed. The 
book is much more than an edition of Vasari’s Introduction. It is a his- 
torical and critical handbook of the technique of the most important 
branches of Art. (Vasari on Technique, ete. London, 1907, J. M. Dent & 
Co.; New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. xxiv, 328 pp.; 18 pls.; portrait ; 
11 figs. 8vo.) 

The Beginnings of Landscape.—In Gaz. B.-A. XXXVIII, 1907, 
pp. 456-481, H. Boucuor investigates the origin of “ visualized ” landscape 
in the paintings of the Renaissance. In Giotto and his school landscape is 
purely accessory, but the Van Eycks are not the real innovators, since the 
landscapes in the Tres Riches Heures of the Duc de Berri, which are real 
studies of nature, antedate and possibly influenced the “ Adoration of the 
Lamb.” These landscapes are partly due to the desire of the Duke to have 
his castles truly portrayed, but the Biblical miniatures and other scenes 
show the same realism, and this power is found in other French artists of 
the fifteenth century, as for example in an Adoration of the Shepherds, at 
Dijon, by the Maitre de Flémalle. This school of landscape painting was 
killed by the Italian influence under Francis I, and its last representative 
is the Maitre de Moulins. 
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Attributions to Roger van der Weyden. — The person portrayed in 
the “ Man with the Arrow ” in the Antwerp Museum, assigned at the Expo- 
sition des Primitifs to Jean Fouquet, reappears in a fragment of an Adora- 
tion of the Magi belonging to M. Adolphe Schloss at Paris, and again in 
the Bladelin triptych of the Berlin Museum, which is an undisputed work 
of Roger van der Weyden. Similar resemblances permit the ascription to 
the same artist or his school of a number of portraits, — a Madonna and 
Saints in the Stadel Museum at Frankfort, and the Exhumation of St. Hu- 
bert in the National Gallery of London. (Srtymour be Ricct, Gaz. B.-A. 
XXXVITI, 1907, pp. 177-198.) 

The Revenge of Tomyris.— In Burl. Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 389-390, G. 
SoBoTKA compares the painting of the Revenge of Tomyris, in Vienna, 
recently attributed by von Tschudi to the Maitre de Flémalle, with a 
version from the late sixteenth century, evidently inspired by the same 
original. The different tendencies of the two copyists are interesting. 
The later artist unifies his composition by changes in gesture and pose, and 
by adding another figure, while he deepens his field by substituting for the 
colonnaded background of the fifteenth century a fragment of a Renaissance 
architectural perspective. 

Conrad Witz.— A discussion, with a full bibliography, of the life 
and works of Conrad Witz, who was discovered by Burckhardt in 1901, 
is published in Gaz. B.-A. XX XVIII, 1907, pp. 353-384, by C. pe MANDACcH, 
who also reconstructs the altar-piece at Geneva, placed originally, he 
believes, in the church of St. Peter, and not in the Maccabee chapel. The 
kneeling ecclesiastic in the lower right-hand panel is identified as Francis, 
Bishop of Mies. In the Miraculous Draught of Fishes the landscape is 
drawn from the neighborhood of the Lake of Geneva (cf. A./.A. XI, 
p- 496), and such a treatment of landscape in 1444 betrays French influence, 
which is confirmed by a comparison with a Book of Hours in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (fonds Latin 9473). 

A Fifteenth Century Tapestry. — In Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 101- 
102, C. H. W. publishes a Flemish tapestry representing the Emperor, 

Frederick III, seated beside Pope Pius II (Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini), 
while on either side stand the Margrave of Brandenburg and the Elector 
Palatine. The author regards the scene as the coronation of Frederick 
in 1452, but as Aeneas Sylvius did not become Pope until 1458, he concludes 
that the tapestry dates from the end of Frederick’s reign, when only his 
intimacy with Pope Pius II was kept in mind. Ibid. pp. 164-167, CAMPBELL 
Dopeson points out that the design of the tapestry is drawn from woodcuts 
in Schedel’s Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493, and that the dish held by the 
Elector and the key by the Margrave refer merely to their official positions, 
and not to any special ceremony. 

Models of Rembrandt. — The girl in the midst of the throng of men 
in the “Night Watch” is plainly studied from the maiden in a similar 
situation in the “Ecce Homo” of Titian at Vienna. In the Albertina in 
Dresden is a drawing by Rembrandt copied from Elsheimer’s “ ‘Tobias and 
the Angel.” The posture of Hagar on the ass in Rembrandt’s “ Hagar and 
Abraham ” (Victoria and Albert Museum) is not in the master’s style but 
is probably due to the influence of the Mary in Rubens’ “ Flight into Egypt” 
in Cassel. (N. Restorrr, Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 377-878.) 
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Hispano-Moresque Pottery.—In B. Metr. Mus. 1907, pp. 133-137 
(14 figs.), A. V. Rose gives a brief history of Hispano-Moresque lustred 
ware, and of the potteries at Valencia from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, with special reference to the collections in the Metropolitan Museum. 


ITALY 


The Choir Frescoes in the Upper Church at Assisi. — In Rep. f. K. 
1907, pp. 383-885, G. K. endeavors to fix the date of the choir frescoes in 
the upper church at Assisi by finding, in the view of Rome, a representa- 
tion of the Lateran palace. As it bears the arms of the Orsini, this view 
must have been painted under the Orsini Pope, Nicholas III (1277-1280). 

The Dates of Guido da Siena. — R. Davipsoun has discovered docu- 
ments in Sienese archives that not only furnish dates in the life of Guido 
as late as 1321, but also give us his family name, Cinatti. (Rep. f K. 1907, 
p. 883; see A./.A. XI, p. 246.) 

The Castle of Issogne.— The fifteenth century castle of Issogne in 
Piedmont was recently presented to the Italian nation by its proprietor, 
Vittorio Avondo. It was the seat of the great Challant family (A.J.A. 
XI, p. 487) and is in almost perfect preservation, particularly in the 
interior. A description, with photographs, is given in Boll. Arte, 1907, 
Vill, pp. 23-25. 

The Exposition at Perugia.—In Le Musée, IV, 1907, pp. 235-246 
(2 pls.; 3 figs.), A. Sampon describes the recent exhibition of Umbrian 
art. at. Perngia: (42/4. XI) 377): 7 

An Account of Rome in 1450.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 82-97, 
H. P. Horne publishes the part of the “ Zibaldone ” of Giovanni Rucellai, 
which has to do with the author’s visit to Rome in 1450. It was previously 
published in Arch. Stor. Patr. IV, 1881, pp. 563 ff. It contains a description 
of the buildings and other works of art, ancient and modern, which Giovanni 
Rucellai saw in Rome. A “rough bibliography” of the principal items of 
the entire book is appended. 

The Palazzo Venezia in Rome.— In Auwsonia, H, 1907, pp. 114-136 
(14 figs.), G. ZiepeL discusses the history of the Palazzo Venezia and 
the Palazzetto in Rome. Though the work of an Italian artist, the plan 
seems derived from the fortress of John XXII near Vaucluse, and the 
rectangular windows with the cross tracery are certainly from southern 
France. The palace was begun at least as early as 1455, and the Palazzetto 
belonged to the original plan. The influence of these buildings on the 
papal architects is also discussed. 

The Goldsmiths of Papal Rome.—In B.S.R. IV, 1907, pp. 160-226 
(4 pls.), S. J. A. CuurcuIx1y discusses the guild of the goldsmiths in papal 
Rome, giving brief notes on the history of the order since 1508, and on its 
statutes. A full list of statutes thus far identified and a very full bibli- 
ography on goldsmiths’ work in Rome are added. 

A Pontifical of the Fifteenth Century.—JIn C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 279-280, L. Dorxz describes briefly a pontifical prepared at Verona for 
Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, afterwards Pope Julius IJ. It now belongs 
to J. P. Morgan. . The miniatures are the work of several hands. The most 
beautiful are by Francesco dai Libri, who has signed the Presentation in 
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the Temple and the Crucifixion. The second series is attributed to Fran- 
cesco’s son, Girolamo. One miniature shows an imitation of the style of 
Jean Fouquet. The manuscript was described in 1817 by Dibdin in his 
Bibliographical Decameron. 

Ambrogio di Antonio da Milano. — In Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 251-254, 
C. von Fapriczy collects the documentary evidence for the dates in the life 
of the sculptor, Ambrogio di Antonio da Milano, and also the dated works. 

Antonio da Solario.— ‘The personality of the recently discovered 
painter, Antonio da Solario (A.J/.d. LX, p. 386), is further defined by 
KE. Mopieriant, who publishes in Burl. Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 376-382, a 
Madonna recently bought for the Naples Museum and signed: Antonius de 
Solarius | V(enetus) P(inzit). It shows sufficient resemblance to the fres- 
coes in the cloister of SS. Severino e 
Sosio at Naples, attributed by tradi- 
tion to Antonio da Solario, called Jo 
Zingaro, to disprove Berenson’s ob- 
jections to the first signed painting, 
discovered by R. Fry. In Boll. Arte, 
1907, XII, pp. 1-21, the same writer 
gives a summary of the controversy 
over this painter, adds another pic- 
ture to his works, and sketches his 
life. A document recently published 
shows that he finished a picture com- 
menced by Vittorio Crivelli for the 
church of S. Francesco at Osismo. 
This work has disappeared, but docu- 
mentary evidence attests that An- 
tonio painted the Madonna and 
Saints (Fig. 5) in the Leopardi chapel 
of the same church. The signature 
of Perugino is a palpable forgery, 
but the work shows the influence of 
Montagna. On internal evidence the 
Madonna and Saints in the Carmine 
at Fermo may also be assigned to 
Antonio. He was the son of Giovanni 
di Pietro of Solario, born in Venice 
and trained in the school of the 
Bellini, but influenced by Montagna, 
who was working in Venice in 1482. 
About 1490 he painted the Naples Madonna, and about 1495 he executed, 
with his assistants, the frescoes at Naples. His work in the Marches dates 
from about 1500-1515. Later he went to Lombardy, where he saw, and 
copied in a painting in the Ambrosiana, a head of St. John Baptist by 
Andrea da Solario. His latest work is the Wertheimer Madonna. 

Brunelleschiana.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXVII, Beiheft, pp. 1-84, 
C. von Fapriczy has collected the material for an appendix to his work on 
Brunelleschi (Stuttgart, 1892), consisting of additional data and documents 
that have become known since the publication of his book. 





Figure 5. — PAINTING BY ANTONIO DA 
SoLARIO AT OSISMO. 
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Butinone and Zenale in the Cappella Grifi.— F. MaLaGuzzi VALERI 
in Rass d’ Arte, 1907, pp. 145-152, attempts to separate the work of Butinone 
and Zenale in the Cappella Grifi of S. Pietro in Gessate in Milan. He 
ascribes to Zenale the architectonic and decorative conception of the fres- 
coes, a group of young women near the seated Sant’ Ambrogio on the right 
wall, and on the opposite wall the group of young knights near the baptism. 
In general the more imaginative and spirited groups are by Zenale, the less 
inspired and coarser work by Butinone. 

Verrocchio and Leonardo. — In the Nation, July 4, 1907, F. J. MATHER, 
Jr., urges that historic probability is in favor of Rankin’s view (A.J.A. XI, 
p- 490) that Leonardo painted the background of the Annunciation in the 
Uffizi, and parts of other Verrocchian pictures. Other pupils of Verrocchio 
show no such skill as to make it probable that Leonardo owed much to his 
master. Ibid. Aug. 1, 1907, W. Ranxry points out that Verrocchio’s truth 
and sense of concrete realities were needed by Leonardo, and that in his 
first great extant painting, the Adoration in the Uffizi, the formal arrange- 
ment and the elements of the composition are traditional, and due to severe 
training in accepted types. The importance of Verrocchio as a teacher 
must be emphasized, though he was an indifferent painter. 

Leonardo’s “ Knots.” — In Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 41-42, A. M. Hinp 
gives a list of the reproductions of six interlaced cord patterns, engraved on 
copper after Leonardo, and inscribed Academia Leonardi. 'They were copied 
by Diirer, and are mentioned in his diary of a journey to the Netherlands. 
The article contains reproductions of two unpublished examples of the 
series, as well as of the profile bust of a young woman with a garland of 
ivy bearing the same inscription, and of another bust of a young woman 
from a print in the British Museum, which the writer considers the only 
copper-plate engraved by Leonardo. 

Michelangelo’s First Masters in Painting. — Assuming that the Holy 
Family in the National Gallery is an early work by Michelangelo, a connec- 
tion with Ferrara painters seems shown by the resemblance of this picture 
to a tondo in the Vienna Academy, which is the production of a minor artist 
of the Ferrarese school. Michelangelo perhaps began painting under some 
Ferrarese painter working at Bologna, where the great master remained for 
a year. We have no reliable evidence that he learned painting in Florence. 
(L. Cust, Burl. Mag. XI, 1907, pp. 235-236.) 

Raphael and Marcantonio Raimondi.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1907, 
pp. 199-229, P. KristeLierR finds after a comparative study of Raphael’s 
paintings and Marcantonio’s engravings that the latter rarely copied directly 
from Raphael’s pictures or his finished drawings, but used Raphael’s first 
sketches as the basis and inspiration of his work, which therefore contained 
much more originality than has been heretofore assumed. 

Notes on Italian Medals.—In Burl. Mag. XIU, 1907, pp. 141-154, M. 
Rosenuem and G. F. Hii discuss various Renaissance medals. A group 
of medals, all but one of which are signed A. A., is taken from Antonio 
Abondio and tentatively assigned to Agostino Ardenti. Another group, 
erroneously attributed to Ruspagiari, may be by Agostino’s brother, Ales- 
sandro. A previously unpublished medal from the hitherto unassigned 
series of Niccold IIT, d’Este, bears the letters A , i.e. Amadeus Mediolanus, 


thus settling the authorship of the series. A medal of Pasquale Malipiero 
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is signed Marco Guidizani, and thus settles the artist’s praenomen. A 
medal of Andrea Gritti furnishes a second example of the signature of 
Giovanni Falier. Other medals of special interest from their workmanship 
or types are discussed, including one of Sir John Cheke, which was probably 
made during the humanist’s stay in Padua in 1554-1555. 


SPAIN 


The Altar-piece at Valencia. —- Documentary evidence shows that the 
panels, which represent the history of the Virgin, in the great altar-piece 
of the cathedral at Valencia were the work of Ferrando de Llanos and Fer- 
rando Yanez de |’Almedina. In Gaz. B.-A. XXXVIII, 1907, pp. 103-130, 
KE. Bertaux studies the characteristics of the latter artist from his other 
works, especially his panels in the Albornoz chapel in the cathedral at 
Cuenca, and a Risen Christ in the museum at Valencia. On this basis he 
divides the panels in the altar-piece between the two artists, reaching results 
exactly opposite to Justi who had attributed the better compositions, which 
are less slavishly Leonardesque, to de Llanos. Bertaux argues that this 
artist is an academic, unimaginative Italianist, while Yanez, although show- 
ing the teaching of Leonardo and even something of the manner of Fra 
Bartolommes, still retains his robust personality. He betrays his Spanish 
taste in the Moorish arabesques on his draperies. Bertaux attributes sev- 
eral additional pictures to Yanez and sketches the history of the Valencian 
school. 

In Chron. Arts, 1907, p. 360, S. Reryacu points out that the “ Flight into 
Egypt” at Valencia attributed by Bertaux to de Llanos is one of a group, 
sometimes called copies by Sodoma, all of which are undoubtedly derived 
from an original by Leonardo. 

El Greco. —In Gaz. B.-A. XX XVIII, 1907, pp. 482-490, is a study of El 
Greco by P. Laronp, who treats of the artist’s work in the chapel of the 
Hospital of Afuera at Toledo. This includes a portrait of the founder of 
the institution, Cardinal Don Juan Tavera (died 1545), the large Baptism 
of Christ, a half-length St. Peter, and a St. Francis at prayer, as well as 
the high altar with a Crucifix and statues of Saints, a notable example of 
El Greco’s work as architect and sculptor. 


FRANCE 


Portraits of the Kings of France. — The original manuscript of the 
Recueil des roys de France by Jean Du Tillet in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris contains a superb series of portraits of the French kings. A care- 
ful examination shows that these are true portraits derived from ancient 
monuments, either statues or original seals. (H. Omont, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1907, pp. 587-589.) 

The Marmion Family.—In R. Arch. IX, 1907, pp. 410-424, and X, 
1907, pp. 108-124, M. Hvinavutr publishes 113 documents (pieces justifica- 
tives) relating to the Marmion family (A.J.A. XI, p. 492). In Boll. 
Arte, 1907, vi, pp. 13-19, A. Breprus points out that the painting in the 
church of St. Peter Martyr at Naples, representing S. Vincenzo Ferreri, 
with panels containing scenes from the life of the Saint, is undoubtedly 
by the same hand as the two episodes from the life of St. Bertin in the 
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Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, which is generally ascribed to Simon 
Marmion. The Naples picture has been attributed to Lo Zingaro, and by 
Frizzoni to Roger van der Weyden. 

A Manuscript with Miniatures. — The library at the Hague possesses a 
Book of Hours bearing the arms of Jean Lallemont the younger of Bourges, 
and containing a number of fine miniatures, in all of which the owner ap- 
pears as a penitent looking at the sacred scenes represented. The book 
shows the influence of Leonardo da Vinci, though apparently made in Berri. 
It seems to have been prepared after 1537 to commemorate the owner’s 
release from prison. (P. Gaucuery, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 147-150.) 


GERMANY 


The History of German Landscape Painting. — The treatment of the 
landscape in German painting of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is dis- 
cussed in detail in Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 126-142, 213-230, 358-366, by B. 
HAENDEKE. The earliest reproduction of natural scenery and feeling for 
aerial perspective are found in a Regula Sancti Benedicti of 1414, now in the 
monastery of Metten. The artist shows little foreign influence, and this 
independence is characteristic of German miniaturists. From the minia- 
tures developed such work as Lucas Moser’s altar-piece at Tiefenbronn, and 
the height of purely German work is reached in Conrad Witz’s study of 
Lake Geneva. The German landscape is treated not as a mere background, 
as in the Netherlands, but as the actual scene of the action. The first real- 
istic picture of a city is the painting of the walls of Cologne in the Martyrdom 
of the Eleven Thousand Virgins by a Rhenish artist about 1411. After 
1450 a decadence appears in the introduction of fantastic scenery, and a 
tendency to make the landscape a mere background. This is due partly to 
the influence of the Netherlands, and partly to the prominence of wooden 
images on the altars. In the new style the difficulty of connecting back- 
ground and foreground led to the suppression of the middle distance by 
using an interior with windows through which the landscape was seen. 
Direr’s earlier landscapes show this “ background ” style, but in his water- 
colors he is wholly emancipated. The importance of color as well as draw- 
ing in perfecting aérial perspective was next recognized. Real appreciation 
of the “ secret life” of landscape is first seen in a diptych of Nikolaus Man- 
uel of Bern (1513-15). Altdérfer apparently was the first to paint in oils — 
as Durer in water-colors— landscape for its own sake, but his search for 
romance brought his landscapes dangerously near the fantastic. 

The Last Supper in German Art.— In representing Christ’s designa- 
tion of Judas as the betrayer, German art usually follows St. John’s Gospel 
and portrays Christ as handing the sop to Judas, even in miniatures illus- 
trating the Gospel of St. Matthew. Certain miniatures under Byzantine in- 
“fluence follow St. Matthew’s version, “he that dippeth his hand with me in 
the dish.” The earlier artists represent John reclining on the Lord’s breast, 
but awake, while in later art he is usually asleep. The realistic touches in 
the Last Supper first appear in the drinking apostle on the “ Bernhards- 
kelch ” at Hildesheim.:. The introduction of servants is doubtless due to the 
presence of the tavern keeper in the mystery plays, which exerted a steady 
influence on contemporary art. In some paintings the devil, as a small 
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beast, is entering the mouth of Judas. In the dramas Judas has a semi- 
comic character, and this is reflected in art, where he is a caricature, even 
as late as 1512, when Martin Schaffner in his altar-piece in Ulm Cathedral, 
though he drew on Leonardo’s masterpiece, inserted a vigorously’ protesting 
Judas to satisfy German taste. The table is at first round, but in the 
eleventh century Byzantine influence introduced the crescent form, which 
was soon superseded by the contemporary rectangular table. The order in 
which the apostles were seated is stated in the Donaueschinger Passion 
Play, and this order is followed curiously enough in the fresco in Sant’ 
Onofrio and in Franciabigio’s painting in the Liceo Militare in Florence. 
(C. Sacus, Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 99-126, 204-212.) 

Paintings from the Lake of Constance.—In the Georgianum at 
Munich are six paintings from Bregenz representing scenes from the Pas- 
sion. They date from the beginning of the fifteenth century. To a some- 
what later period belongs a Visit of the Magi on two wings of an altar-piece 
from Immenstadt in the National Museum at Munich. These pictures show 
the strong feeling for space and landscape, which characterize the painters 
from the shores of the Lake of Constance. They indicate that the art of 
Conrad Witz may.have developed from this school rather than from Jan 
van Eyck or other artists of the Netherlands. (H. Braune, Miin. Jb. Bild. 
K. 1907, 11, pp. 12-23; 2 pls.; 6 figs.) 

The Triptych of the Johanniskirche in Nuremberg. — The trip- 
tych of the Passion in the Johanniskirche in Nuremberg (see A.J.A. XI, 
p- 495) is studied in Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 299-313, by C. GeBHARDT, who 
finds clear traces of Venetian influence. The artist, Hans Peurln or Peur- 
lin, has signed his name in a cryptic mixture of Greek and Gothic in the 
architectural background of the right wing. The same man signed the 
Three Saints in the Lorenzkirche, and the Tucher altar-piece. He belonged 
to the older Nuremberg school, which was North Italian in its sympathies, 
and the triptych is a late work. ‘Hans Peurl” is mentioned in documents 
of 1459 and 1461, and his works show that he visited Italy, probably 
Venice. 

French Pictures in Munich.— The paintings of the early French 
School in the Alte Pinakothek at Munich are discussed in Miin. Jb. Bild. 
K. 1907, i, pp. 41-48 (pl.; 4 figs.) by K. Vorx. An Annunciation, assigned 
to the school of Filippo Lippi, bears the arms of Jacques Coeur, and is the 
work of a French artist under Italian influence. Two pictures of St. Am- 
brose and St. Louis of Toulouse belong to Avignon, not to the Neapolitan 
school. The great altar-piece from Cologne, by Pierre des Mares, shows 
that the artist was French, closely connected with the Maitre de Moulins, 
and, like him, influenced by Hugo van der Goes. He also copied from 
Diirer’s woodcut of the Trinity, published in 1511. 

An Explanation of Griinewald’s Diptych at Isenheim.— The 
curious diptych by Griinewald at Isenheim has in the right wing a Ma- 
donna, with God the Father above and angels, and in the left wing a 
throng of angels adoring the Virgin, at their head a maiden with a crown 
and halo, above whom float angels carrying a smaller crown. H. KoEGLER, 
arguing from similar mystical concepts in contemporary literature, inter- 
prets this maiden as the anima /fidelis, the collective symbol of the Church. 
(Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 814-826.) 
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The “Master of Bergmann’s Studio.” — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1907, 
pp. 168-180, D. Burcknarpt defends his view that the artist who worked 
in Bergmann’s Basel studio between 1492 and 1494 was the young Durer. 
The objection that this master seems to have executed woodcuts published 
after 1494 is met by arguments to show that these blocks were executed 
before that date, but delayed in publication. The influence of the “ Berg- 
mann Master ” is traced in Nuremberg, and his work is carefully compared 
with Direr’s. 

Diirer’s Portrait of Oswald Krel.— In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, ii, pp. 
28-33 (2 figs.), H. Brauner gives a brief account of Oswald Krel, whose 
portrait Diirer painted in 1499. He was from Lindau, where his family 
was prominent. The painting in Nuremberg, No. 232, which represents 
two “wild men” supporting shields, was the original cover of the portrait, 
and the arms are those of Krel and his wife, Agatha von Essendorf. 

The Date of Diirer’s Portrait of Himself. — Diirer’s portrait of him- 
self in Munich bears the date 1500, which has long been held impossible. 
A comparison of the hand with that of the Berlin Madonna of 1506, and 
with drawings of hands made in the same year, shows that this year is also 
the date of the portrait. (EK. Herpricn, Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 373-874.) 

Lucas Cranach’s Altar-piece in Frankfort. — In the Stiidel Institute at 
Frankfort is a triptych by Lucas Cranach, dated 1509, and representing the 
Holy Family. It contains portraits of Frederick the Wise and John the 
Constant of Saxony, of the Emperor Maximilian, and probably of Sixtus 
Oelhafen. In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 49-65 (pl.; 7 figs.), G. Swar- 
ZENSKI analyzes the picture in detail, and argues that it is the lost altar- 
piece from Torgau, painted for an altar of St. Anne, dedicated in 1505 by 
the Saxon princes in memory of John’s wife, Sophie of Mecklenburg, whose 
features are probably given to the St. Anne on the outer wing. A smaller 
picture in the Vienna Academy is closely connected with this work. 

Perugino or Raphael? — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 160-162, KE. A. 
DURAND-GREVILLE assigns to Raphael, on internal grounds, the Virgin 
adoring the Child in the Stiidel Museum at Frankfort, usually attributed 
to Perugino. 

An Early Landscape by Rubens. — On the back of the smaller Last 
Judgment in Munich is an unfinished landscape, which must be a work 
of Rubens not later than the finished painting (ca. 1615-1617). It shows 
that the Last Judgment has not been enlarged. Though the landscape is 
a relatively early work and purely ideal, it is interesting to see that in the 
formal grouping the artist uses the same methods as in the great landscapes 
of his last years. (K. Voux, Miin. Jb. Bild. K.1907, ii, pp. 34-38 ; fig.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Two Limoges Plaques. —In Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 26-32, CLAUDE 
Pures publishes two plaques of Limoges enamel in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, representing the Annunciation and the Adoration of the 
Shepherds. He corrects the dating from 1530 to ca. 1500, and assigns them 
on internal evidence to a studio influenced by the Maitre de Moulins. The 
resemblance of this painter’s technique to that of the enameller has already 
been noticed, and there are examples of the same artist working at both 
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arts. ‘The writer does not, however, regard the plaques as the actual work 
of the Maitre de Moulins. 

Attributions of Oxford Drawings. — In Rep. f. K. 1907, pp. 291-298, 
A. von BECKENRATH discusses the attributions in the fifth portfolio of the 
“ Drawings of Old Masters” at Oxford. He assigns a leaf with two sketches 
of an amorino with a shield, and on the back four sketches from life of 
men-at-arms wholly to Pinturicchio, rather than to Raphael. The story 
of Jacob and Rachel is a sixteenth century production, and not the work of 
Hugo van der Goes. A head and bust of a young woman is a study from 
life by Botticelli himself, and not merely from his school. 

The Windows in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. — Dr. N. BEEtTs, 
in Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 33-39, cites figures in Dirick Vellert’s drawing 
of the Martyrdom of St. John Baptist in the Berlin print room and in his 
large print, “The Flood,” to show that the east window and one in the south 
wall of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge were executed after designs by 
that artist. 

Rembrandt’s Master? — A Raising of Lazarus, by Jan Pynas, now in 
the Carlton Galleries, is published by C. J. Hotmes in Burl. Mag. XT, 
1907, pp. 102-105. It confirms the statement by Houbraken that Rembrandt 
worked for some months under Pynas, who was considered by some to have 
been his first master, for the brilliant lighting of the main group contrasted 
with a dark kneeling figure in the foreground is quite in Rembrandt’s man- 
ner, and the landscape is strikingly similar to those of the younger painter. 
The resemblance cannot be due to any reflex influence of Rembrandt, for 
the signature dates the picture in 1615, when Rembrandt was not over nine 
years old. 


UNITED STATES 


A Painting by Antonello da Messina.— In B. Metr. Mus. 1907, p. 199 
(fig.), R. E. F[ ry] publishes a “ Deposition ” first shown among the Flemish 
Primitives at Bruges in 1902, though even there attributed to Antonello da 
Messina. It has since been attributed to an artist of southern France. 
The earlier attribution is defended, and the obvious Netherlandish influence 
explained by citing Vasari’s statement that Antonello visited the Nether- 
lands. ‘The painting has been lent to the Metropolitan Museum. 

The New Tapestries at the Metropolitan Museum. — The tapestries 
recently presented to the Metropolitan Museum (A.J.A. 1907, p. 385) are 
discussed in Burl. Mag. XII, 1907, pp. 184-187, by G. L. Hunter. The 
series is not a complete representation of the seven sacraments. The inscrip- 
tions show that the scenes with bearded men are Biblical prototypes of the 
sacraments, while those with beardless men represent the sacraments as 
administered in the fifteenth century. Thus the Baptism of Christ is 
parallel to Baptism, the Marriage of Adam and Eve to Marriage, etc. The 
Old Testament parallel to Confirmation is lost. These tapestries may be 
connected with the Histoire du Sacrement bought by Philip the Good about 
1440 to decorate the chamber of his son, Charles the Bold. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Early Man in North America. — In Bulletin 33 of the Smithsonian Insti 
tution (Washington, 1907), ALES HrpicKa discusses in great detail the 
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skeletal remains, which have been regarded as belonging to (geologically) 
early man in North America. He considers the New Orleans skeleton, the 
Quebec skeleton, the Natchez pelvic bone, the Lake Monroe (Florida) bones, 
the Soda Creek (Colorado) skeleton, the Charleston bones, the Calaveras 
skull, the Rock Bluff (Mlinois) cranium, the man of Pefion (Mexico), the 
Trenton crania, the Trenton femur, the Lansing skeleton, the fossil man of 
western Florida, and the Nebraska loess man, and in each case comes to the 
conclusion that the evidence for a geologically early date is inconclusive, 
while in many cases the remains show no extraordinary variations from the 
typical Indian of to-day. 

The Mesa Verde National Park.— In the Modern World, VII, 1907, 
pp. 149-162 (12 figs.), Mrs. M. M. Kratine, Mrs. W. S. Peanopy, and 
Miss B. Bowman publish popular descriptions of the new Mesa Verde 
National Park, and particularly of a cliff-dwelling, “ Peabody House,” six 
stories high and containing forty rooms, recently found in Spruce Tree cafion. 

Dieguefio Mortuary Ollas.—In the American Anthropologist, 1X, 1907, 
pp. 484 ff., Miss Consrancr Gopparp Dv Bors discusses the Dieguefio 
mortuary ollas. The Dieguefios learned their ceremonial religion from the 
Luisefios, but they must have brought their custom of urn-burial with them 
from an earlier home, as no trace of these jars has been found among the 
Luisenios. 

The Early Inhabitants of Porto Rico.—In the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report (1903-04) of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1907), 
pp. 1-220 (93 pls.; 48 figs.), J. WALTER Fewxes describes the early inhab- 
itants of Porto Rico and their present descendants. After considering their 
origin, physical characteristics, dwellings, customs, myths, and ceremonies, 
he discusses in detail the archaeological remains, giving special attention to 
the “stone coliars,” which probably had a religious or ritual significance, 
the “three pointed stones,” which may have been combined with the collars, 
and the “ elbow stones.” 

Antiquities of Eastern Mexico.—In the Twenty-fifth Annual Report 
(1903-04) of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1907), pp. 221- 
284 (36 pls.; 27 figs.), J. WALTER Fewxes describes the ruins, mounds, and 
archaeological material at Cempoalan, Xico, Tampiro, ete. This is the first 
of a series of investigations undertaken by the Bureau of Ethnology to 
determine any possible connections between the ancient-peoples north of the 
Rio Grande and those in Mexico. The author holds that more study of the 
region from the northern Tamaulipas mounds to the Rio Grande is needed 
before speculation on the relation between the mounds of Louisiana and 
eastern Mexico is warranted. . 

Early Peruvian Civilization.— In Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1907, i, pp. 1-7 
(7 figs.), Princess Tuerese of Bavaria sketches briefly the periods of pre- 
Spanish Peruvian civilization with special reference to the Gaffron collec- 
tion recently purchased by the Bavarian government. 
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viii, 384 pp.; 22 pls.. M. 41.60. 
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Le Caire, 1905-1906, Institut Fran- 
cais d’archéologie orientale.  4to. 
XXXIV: Steingefiisse. Von Fr. W. 
von Bissing. Einleitung und Indices. 
Leipzig, 1907, K. W. Hiersemann. 
villi, xlvit.pp.;-4 pla. obi 8. 

G. Daressy, see Catalogue Général. 

Theodore M. Davis’ Excava- 
tions, Biban el Molik. (2) The 
tomb of Jouiya and Touiyou. The 
finding of the tomb by Th. M. Davis. 
Notes on Jouiya and Touiyou by G. 
Maspero. Description of the ob- 
jects found in the tomb by P. E. 
Newberry. Illustrations of the ob- 
jects by H. Carter. London, 1907, 
A. Constable & Co. xxx, 48 pp.; 
44 pls.; 6 figs. 4to. £2 2s. A. 
Dedekind, Geschichte der Kaiser- 
lichen Sammlung altigyptischer Ob- 
jekte in Wien. Vienna, 1907, W. 
Frick. ».72/ pp.) BVO: 

C. C. Edgar, see Catalogue Général. 

A. Gayet, La civilisation pharaonique. 
Paris,’ 1907,;.3P lon; 8vo. — Mis- 
sions du Ministére de l’Instruction 
Publique et des Beaux-Arts et du 
Musée Guimet. Fouilles de 1906- 
1907. Notice des objets recueillis 
a Antinoé et exposés au Musée 
Guimet du 23 mai au 23 juin 1907. 
Paris, ~ 1907, = Hs Leroux; 
8vo. 

N. Hohlwein, Les Papyrus grecs 
d’Egypte. Besancon, 1907, Jacquin. 
43 pp. 8vo. 

Institut papyrologique de l’Université 
de Lille, Papyrus grecs de Lille. 
Publiés sous la direction de P. Jou- 
guet avec la collaboration de P. 
Collart, J. Lesquier, M. Xoual. 
Tome... fase); 1°. Paris, -1907,..E: 
Leroux. 4to. 

G. Lefebvre, Fragments d’un manu- 
scrit de Ménandre. Le Caire, 1907, 
Institut frangais d’archéologie ori- 
entale.  8vo. G. Legrain, see 
Catalogue Général. 

G. Maspero, Causeries ake gypte. 1907, 
Paris, E. Guilmote. 328 pp. 8vo. 
—See Theodore M.. Davis’ Exca- 
vations. 

Ed. Naville, The XI Dynasty Temple 














45 pp. 
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at Deir el-Bahari. With chapters 
by H. R. Hall and E. R. Ayrton. 
(Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 28.) London, 1907. 4to. 
—— P. E. Newberry, see Catalogue 
Général and Theodore M. Davis’ 
Excavations. 

W. Otto, Die wirtschaftliche Lage und 
die Bildung der Priester im hellenis- 





tischen Agypten. Breslau, 1907. 
70 pp. 8vo. 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum. 
Catalogue. Vol. III. Edited by F. 
G. Kenyon and H. J. Bell. London, 
1907, H. Frowde. . xxiv, 888 pp.; 
100 facsim. £2 Qs. WwW. M. 


Flinders Petrie, Hyksos and Israel- 
ite cities. With chapters by J. G. 
Duncan. (British School of Archae- 
ology in Egypt and Egyptian re- 
search account, 1906.) London, 
1906, Office of School of Archae- 
ology. 56 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 
G. Ch. Pier, Egyptian Antiquities in 
the Picr Collection. Part I. Chi- 
cago, 1906, The University of 
Chicago Press. 22 pls. 4to. 
H. Prinz, Funde aus. Naukratis. 
Beitrige zur Archdologie u. Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte des VII. und VI. 
Jahrh. v. Chr. Geb. Freiburg, 1906. 
99 pp. 4to. [Dissertation. } 

R. de Rustafjaell, Paleolithic Ves- 
sels of Egypt, or the earliest handi- 
work of man. London, 1907, Mac- 
millan & Co. 22 pp. 8vo. 

H. Schneider, Kultur und Denken der 
alten Agypter. (Entwicklungsge- 
schichte der Menschheit. Bd. I.) 
Leipzig, 1907, R. Voigtlinders Ver- 
lag. xxxvi, 564 pp.; map. 8vo. 
M. 12.50. 

The Tebtunis Papyri. Part 2, edited 
by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt 
with the assistance of E. J. Good- 
speed. (University of California 
Publications. Graeco-Roman Ar- 
chaeology, Vol. II.) London, 1907, 
H. Frowde. xv, 485 pp.; 2 pls.; 
map. 8vo. 








J. Wolf, Aus Inschriften und Papyren 


der Ptolemaierzeit. 
1907. 383 pp. 8vo. 


Feldkirch, 
[ Programme. ] 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Gertrude L. Bell, The Desert and the 
Sown. London, 1907, Heinemann. 
xvi, 307 pp.;, ill. 8vo. —— E. Bran- 
denburg, Uber 


Grotten 
1906. 17 pp.; 
sertation. ] 


in Phrygien. 
28 figs. 4to. 


Marburg, 
[ Dis- 


préihistorische | C. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’Ar- 


a 


ef fy ~. 
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chéologie Orientale, Vol. VIII, fasc. 
2-5. Paris, 1907, Leroux. pp. 17- 
80; ill. 8vo. F. and E. Cumont, 
Studia pontica IL: Voyage d’explo- 
ration archéologique dans le Pont 
et la Petite Armenie.  Brusseis, 
1907, Lambertin. pp. 107-875; ill. 
8vo. 

P. Delitzsch, Mehr Licht. Die bedeut- 
samsten Ergebnisse der babylon- 
isch-assyrischen Grabungen fiir 
Geschichte, Kultur und Religion. 
Ein Vortrag. Leipzig, 1907, J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchh. 64 pp.; 50 
figs. 8vo. M. 2. R. Dussaud, 
Les Arabes en Syrie avant l’Islam. 
Paris, 1907, Leroux. 178 pp.; 32 
figs. 8vo. 

E. Gallois, Asie Mineure et Syrie: 
Sites et Monuments. Paris, 1907, 
Guilmoto. 246 pp. 8vo. 

R. Kiepert, Karte von Kleinasien in 24 
Blatt. 1: 400,000. Blatt BIII: 














Angora. 48.5 x 63 cm. Berlin, 
1907, D. Reimer. M. 6. 


E. Mahler, Babylonia and Assyria. 


Budapest, 1906, Akademie-Verlae. 
370 pp.; pl.; 48 figs. 8vo. Kr. 4. 
[| Hungarian. ] A. Musil, Arabia 
Petraea. Topographischer Reise- 
bericht. I: Moab. xxiii, 443 pp.; 
pl.; 190 figs. M.15.60. IL: Edom. 
xi, 040, Dp.;) map; L700. figs. M. 
28.40. Vienna, 1907, A. Hdlder. 
8vo. Kuseir ‘Amra. Herause. 
v. d. K. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Bd. I. Il. Vienna, 1907, 
k. k. Hof- und Staatsdruckerei. Bd. 
I; x, 248 pp.; map; 145 figs. Bd. 
II; 41 col. pls. 4to. 








H. Winckler, Die babylonische Gei- 


steskultur in ihren Beziehungen zur 
Kulturentwicklung der Menschheit 
(Wissenschaft und Bildung, No. 
15). Leipzig, 1907, Quelle & Meyer. 
152 pp. 8vo. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments 
of the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either.) 


E. Babelon, Traité des monnaies 
grecques et romaines. 2° partie: 
Description historique. Vol. I: 
Les monnaies Grecques, depuis les 
origines jusqu’aux guerres médi- 
ques. Album des planches, Partie I. 
Paris. 1907, E. Leroux. 1670 cols.; 
85 pls. 4to. Fr. 40 and 30. 
Fr. Behn, Die Ficoronische Cista. 
Eine Archiologische Studie. Leip- 
zig, 1907, B. G. Teubner. 84 pp.; 
2 pls. 8vo. M. 3. [Dissertation.] 
— A. Béretta, Les Cités mystéri- 
euses de Strabon dans la région 
Cavare (Comtat Venaissin); l’Isaros 
et lIsar. Lyon, 1906, Georg. 116 
pp. 8vo. 

M. Chvostov, Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte des Verkehrs im Zeitalter 
der nellenistischen Monarchien und 
des rodmischen Kaiserreiches. I: 
Geschichte des _Osthandels des 
griech.-romischen Agyptens. Kasan 
1907. —— Collection Strozzi, Mé- 
dailles Grecques et Romaines. Rome. 
197 pp.; 21 pls. 8vo.———G. Cul- 
trera, Saggi sull’ arte Ellenistica e 
Greco-Romana. I: La _ corrente 
Asiana. Roma, 1907, E. Loescher 








& Co. xlviii, 284 pp.; 8vo. Fr. 
16. 


R. Delbriick, Hellenistische Bauten in 


Latium. Herausg. mit Beihilfe des 
Eduard Gerhardstipendiums der Kgl. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. 1: Baubeschreibungen. 
Strassburg, 1907, K. J. Triibner. 
iv, 92 pp. ; 20 pls.; 88 figs. 4to. M. 
24, Denkmaler der Malerei des 
Altertums. Edited by P. Herrmann. 
I Series. Fasc. 2 and 3. Munich, 
1907, Bruckmann. Each 10 pls., with 
Text. Folio. Dictionnaire des 
antiquités grecques et romaines. 
Sous la direction de Ch. Daremberg, 
Edm. Saglio, et Edm. Pottier. Paris, 
1906, 1907, Hachette & Co. Fasc. 
38-40 (Paries — Quorum bonorum). 
Pp. 337-808; 298 figs. 








H. d’Espouy, Fragments d’archi- 


tecture antique, d’aprés les relevés 
et restaurations des anciens Pen- , 
sionnaires de l’Académie de France 
& Rome. IIe Serie. Fasc. 6, 7. 
Paris, 1906, Schmid. Folio. 


J. de Flandreysy, Les Vénus gré- 


co-romaines de la vallée du Rhone. 
Valence, 1906, Ceas & Fils. 78 pp. ; 
ill. 8vo. 


A. Gudemann, Grundriss der Ge- 


schichte der klassischen Philologie. 
Leipzig, 1907, Teubner. vi, 224 pp. 
8vo. M. 4.80. 
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Hirzel, Bericht tiber den archaolo- 
gischen Pfingstferienkursus in 


Bonn u. Trier. Urach, 1906. [Pro- 
gramme. | 
Katalog einer Sammlung griech- 


ischer und italischer Vasen sowie 
Antiquitéten aus dem Nachlasse des 
Freiherrn von Leesen auf Domi- 
nium Treben. Versteigerung zu 
K6ln, den 18 und 19 Oktober 1907. 
27pp.; 6pls. 4to. O. Kern, Die 
Entwicklung der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft an der Universitat 
Rostock. Rede zur Er6éffnung der 
Institute fiir Altertumskunde am 6. 
Novy. 1906, gehalten. Rostock, 1906. 
14 pp. 8vo.- J. Kromeyer, An- 
tike Schlachtfelder in Griechenland. 
Bausteine zu einer antiken Kriegs- 
geschichte. Bd. II.; Die. hellenist- 
isch-roémische Periode: Von Ky- 
noskephalae bis Pharsalos. Berlin, 
1907, Weidmann. xii, 452 pp.; 24 
pls. ; 2 plans. 8vo. 








Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griech- 


ischen und rémischen Mythologie, 
herausg. von W. H. Roscher. Leip- 
zig, 1906,1907, B.G. Teubner. Lfg. 
53-56 (Pleiones-Psychagogos). Cols. 
2561-3209; ill. 8vo. Hach M. 2. 
H. Luckenbach, Archdologische 
Erganzungen. Donaueschingen, 
1907. 16 pp. ; 16 figs. [Programime. | 
St. Milne, Surgical Instruments 
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Italia. Leipzig, 1907, *G. *Lane: 
Each M. 22. —— W. Schubart, Das 
Buch bei den Griechen und Rémern. 
Eine Studie aus der Berliner Pa- 
pyrussammlung. (Handbiicher der 
Kgl. Museen zu Berlin.) Berlin, 
1907, G. Reimer. ii, 159 pp.; 14 
figs. 8vo. M. 2.50._—-E. Schwabe, 
see Sammlung historischer Schul- 
wandkarten. H. Steuding, 
Denkmialer antiker Kunst. Fiir das 








_ Gymnasium ausgewéhlt und in 


geschichtlicher Folge erléiutert. 2 
umgearbeitete Aufl. Leipzig, 1907, 
E. A. Seemann. 19.5x28 cm. 70 
and 25 pp. M. 1.80. —— Studies in 
the history and art of the Eastern 
Provinces of the Roman Empire. 
Edited by W. M. Ramsay. London, 
1906, Hodder & Stoughton. xiii, 
391 pp. 8vo. 


E. Wagner and G. von Kobilinski, 


Leitfaden der griechischen und 


romischen Altertiimer fiir den 
Schulgebrauch. 3 verb. Aufl. be- 
sorgt von E. Wagner. 2 Vols. Ber- 


lin, 1907, Weidmann. 
pls. 8vo. 


14 plans; 24 


GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relat- 


ing to pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art wher- 


in Greek and Roman Times. Ox- ever found. ) 
ford, 1907, Clarendon Press. 14s. I GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
Paulys Real-Enzyklopadie .- der 


NEOUS 
A. G. Amatucci, Hellas: disegno sto- 


klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Neue Bearbeitung. Herausg. v. G. 





Wissowa. Halbband 11: Ephoros- rico della cultura greca. Vol. II. 
Eutychos. Stuttgart, 1907, J. B. Bari, 1907, G. Laterza & Figli. 
Metzler. 1536 pp. 8vo. M. 15. 345 pp. 8vo. L. 3. ——Annual of 
F. Ramorino, Mitologia  classica the British School at Athens. No. 
illustrata. 2° ed. Milan, 1906, U. XII, session 1905-06. London, 1907, 
Hoepli.. ~ xii; 838 “pp.;> ‘ill. 8yo. Macmillan & Co. xii, 523 pp. ; 12 


Li D. M. Robinson, Ancient 
Sinope. An historical account with 
a Prosopographia Sinopensis and 
an Appendix of Inscriptions. Bal- 
timore, 1906. 8vo. $1.00. 
Sammlung historischer Schulwand- 


pls.; 167 figs. 4to. 25s. [R. M. 
Dawkins, Excavations at Palaikas- 
tro, V.—S. Xanthoudides, Cretan 
Kernoi.—J. P. Droop, Some Geo- 
metric Pottery from Crete. — F. H. 
Marshall, Tombs of Hellenic Date 





karten, herausg. von A. Baldamus, 


gezeichnet von Ed. Gaebler. Abt. I, 
Nr. 1: E. Schwabe, WandkKarte 
zur Geschichte des Romischen 


Reichs. Nr. 2: E. Schwabe, Wand- 
karte zur Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom. Nr. 3: E. Schwabe, Ger- 
manien u. Gallien zur Rodmerzeit. 
Nr. 4: E. Schwabe, Die griech- 
ische Welt. Nr. 5: E. Schwabe, 


at Praesos. — J. L. Stokes, Stamped 
Pithos-Fragments from Cameiros.— 
J. P. Droop, Dipylon Vases from 
the Kynosarges Site.—A. C. B. 
Brown, Excavations at Schimatari. 
and Dilisiin Boeotia. — H. J. W. Till- 
yard, Two Watch Towers in the 
Megarid. —G. Dickins, Damophon 
of Messene. —J. P. Droop, Messa- 
pian Inscriptions. — R. M. Dawkins, 


A. Brueckner, 


GREEK: GENERAL ] 


A. J. B. Wace,. Notes from the 
Sporades. — R. M. Dawkins, F. W. 
Hasluck, Inscriptions from Bizye. 
F. W. Hasluck, A Roman Bridge on 
the Aesepus.—K. F. Frost, Boats 
on the Euphrates and Tigris.— F. 
W. Hasluck, Notes on Manuscripts 
in the British Museum relating to 
Levant Geography and Travel.— 
D. Mackenzie, Cretan Palaces and 
the Aegean Civilization, II.—R. 





Traquair, Laconia, The Mediaeval |, 


Fortresses.— R. C. Bosanquet and 
others, The Excavations at Sparta, 
1906. ] —— Antiquités Crétoises. 
Premiére série. Cinquante planches 
par G. Maraghiannis, texte de L. 
Pernier et G. Karo. Vienna, 1907, 
Phototypie V. Angerer. 10 pp.; 50 
pls. M. 24. "A. II.’ ApaBavrivos, 
*AockAnmios Kal “Aok\nmieia. Athens, 
1907, Beck & Barth. xviii, 221 pp.; 
many illus. 8vo. M.8. 

Lebensregeln auf 
Athenischen Hochzeitsgeschenken. 
(62. Programm zum Winckelmanns- 
feste der Archdologischen Gesell- 
schaft zu Berlin.) Berlin, 1907, G. 
aeermer. 18 pp.s. 2 pls.; 6 figs. 
8vo. ——R. M. Burrows, The Dis- 
coveries in Crete and their bearing 
on the history of ancient civilisa- 
tion. London, 1907, J. Murray. 
xvi, 244 pp.; ill. 8vo. 





A. Chudzinski, Tod und Totenkultus 


bei den alten Griechen. (Gymna- 
sial-Bibliothek, 44.) Giitersloh, 
1907, C. Bertelsmann. 83 pp. 8vo. 
M1. 

A. Della Seta, La Genesi dello Scor- 
cio nell’ Arte Greca. Rome. 1907, 
Tip. dei Lincei. 124 pp.; 15 pls.; 
figs. 4to. fr. 13.50. 

D. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek 
States. Vols. III[andIV. Oxford, 
1907, Clarendon Press. 393 and 
454 pp.; pls. 8vo. ——Fouilles de 
Delphes, exécutées sous la direction 
de M. Homolle. IV: Sculpture. 
Pipe SA, XXII, “XXIII. (triple 
plate in color); V: Petits bronzes ; 
texte par M. Perdrizet. 1° fascicule. 
96 pp.; 334 figs. 4to. P. Fried- 
lander, Herakles. Sagengeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen.  (Philolo- 
gische Untersuchungen herausg. von 
A. Kiessling und U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Heft 19.) Berlin, 1907, 
Weidmann. x, 185 pp. 8vo. M. 6. 
W. Gang, Nereiden auf Seetieren. 
Jena, 1907. 53 pp. 8vo. [Disser- 
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tation. |] —— J. 
Leukas-Ithaka 


Groschl, Dorpfelds 
Hypothese. His- 
torisch und _ kritisch beleuchtet. 
Friedek i. Schl., 1907. 43 pp. 
8vo. [Programme.]——H. Gro- 
pengiesser, Die Griber von At- 


’ tika der vormykenischen und my- 


kenischen Zeit. I. Heidelberg, 
1907. 60 pp.; 9 figs. 8vo. [Dis- 
sertation. ] —— Jul. Gross, Bericht 
uber eine Fahrt nach Mykenae, 
Tiryns, Argos, Nauplia. Brass6 
[Kronstadt], 1907. Pp. 23-84; 5 
figs. [Programme. ] 


A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre. A 


description of the stage and theatre 
of the Athenians and of the dra- 
matic performances at Athens. 3d 
ed. revised and in part re-written 
by A. W. Pickard, Cambridge. 
Oxford, 1907, Clarendon Press. 
xv, 3896 pp.; ill, 8vo.——W. 
L. Hare, Die Religion der Griechen. 
Kurzer Abriss der Mythen, Theo- 
logie u. hauptsachlichsten _ phi- 
losophischen Lehren der _ alten 
Griechen. Autorisierte Uebers. von 
A. Fiihrer. London and Leipzig, 
1906, A. Owen & Co. J. Helm- 
bold, Der Atlasmythus und Ver- 
wandtes. Miihlhausen i. E., 1906. 
30 pp.; 9 pls. 8vo. [Programme. ] 
—G. Hock, Griechische Weihge- 
brauche. Munich, 1905. 133 pp. 
8vo. [Dissertation. ] Th. Ho- 
molle, see Fouilles de Delphes. 











Fr. Hubler, Zwei Reisen nach 
Griechenland und Kleinasien. Teil 
2 (Schluss). Reichenberg, 1906. 


128 pp. 8vo. [Programme. ] 


G. Karo, see Antiquités Crétoises. 





W. Klein, Geschichte der 
griechischen Kunst. Bd. III, Die 
Kunst der Diadochenzeit. Leipzig, 
1907, Veit & Co, iii, 482 pp. 8vo. 
M. 12. 


Philip S. Marden, Greece and the Ae- 


gean Islands. Boston, 1907, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. xiv, 386 pp.; 48 
illustrations. .8vo. $3.00 net. 
W. von Marées, Karten von Leukas. 
Beitrage zur Frage Leukas-Ithaka. 
Karte 1-6 nebst Text. Berlin, 1907, 
I. Moser. 39 pp. 4to. M. 10. 
P. Meyer, Die Gotterwelt Homers. 
Ilfeld, 1907. [Programme.] —— 
Sandor Mezey, Pausanias Olym- 
piaja az Asatésok vilfgiban. Te- 
mesvar, 1907, H. Uhrmann. 89 pp.; 
pl. 8vo.—A. Mosso, Escursioni 
nel Mediterraneo e gli scavi di Creta. 
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Milan, 1907, Treves. 290 pp.; 2 pls. ; 
187 figs. 4to. [English translation, 
The Palaces of Crete and _ their 
Builders. Jondon, 1907.] 

E. Neustadt, De Jove Cretico. Berlin, 
1906. M. 1.50. [Dissertation. ] 
W. von Oettingen, Unter der Sonne 
Homers. Erlebnisse u. Bekennt- 
nisse eines Dilettanten. Neue Aus- 
gabe. Berlin, 1906, G. Grote. © vil, 

352 pp. 8vo. © M. 3. 

Pausaniae Graeciae Descriptio. Edi- 
dit, graeca emendavit, apparatum 
criticum adiecit H. Hitzig, Com- 
mentarium germanice scriptum cum 
tabulis topographicis et numismati- 
cis addiderunt H. Hitzig et H. Bluem- 
ner. Vol. III, pars prior: lib. 8: 
Arcadica; lib.9: Boeotica. Leipzig, 
1907, O. R. Reisland. iv, 524 pp. ; 
3 pl. 8vo. M.20,.—— P. Perdrizet, 
see Fouilles de Delphes. L. 
Pernier, see Antiquités Crétoises. 

D. Philios, “EXevcis* pvorjpia 
épelria Kal povoeiov airjs. Athens, 
1907, Sakellarios. 126 pp.;_ pl. 
8vo. Dr. 2.50.——Fr. Preller, 
Briefe und Studien aus Griechen- 
land. Edited by E. Boden (Preface 
by P. Herrmann). Dresden, 1907, F. 
E. Boden. 34 pp.; 13 pls. 4to. M. 
6.50. Frz. Prix, Athen. Bilder 
zur Veranschaulichung der topo- 
graphischen Verhaltnisse der alten 
Stadt und ihrer hervorragenden 
Denkmiiler. Vienna, 1907, A. Pich- 
lers Wwe. & Sohn. iii, 64 pp. 8vo. 
Mo 1.70: 

Ed. Moore Rankin, The Role of the 
udyepor in the Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Chicago, 1907. vi, 92 pp. 
8vo. —— K. Regling, Terina. (Pro- 
gramm zum Winckelmannsfeste der 
archiologischen Gesellschaft zu 
Berlin, 66.) Berlin, 1906, G. Rei- 
mer. 80pp.; 3pls.; 2 figs. 4to. —— 
A. Rusch, De Serapide et Iside in 
Graecia cultis. Berlin, 1906. [Dis- 
sertation. | 

Thomas Day Seymour, Life in the 
Homeric Age. New York and Lon- 
don, 1907, Macmillan. xvi, 704 pp.; 
colored map; 5 pls.; 37 figs. 8vo. 
$4.00 net. —— P. Stengel, Zu den 
griechischen Sakralaltertiimern. 
(From Novae symbolae Joachimi- 
cae, Bd. 2.) Halle, 1907, Buchh. d. 
Waisenhauses. 19 pp. 8vo. M. 
0.50. 

R. Thiele, Im Ionischen Kleinasien. 
Erlebnisse und Ergebnisse (Gym- 




















nasial-Bibliothek, 45). Gtitersloh, 
1907, C. Bertelsmann. 160 pp.; 
5 maps; 382 figs. -8vo. ——T. G; 
Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens. 
London, 1907, Macmillan & Co. 
8vo. 5s. 


J.G. Vortselas, P@G71s. Athens, 1907, 


Beck & Barth. 318 pp.; map. 8vo. 
M. 6. —— Jul. Viirtheim, De Aiacis 
origine, cultu, patria. Accedunt 
commentationes tres de Amazoni- 
bus, de Carneis, de Telegonia. 
Lugduni Batav., 1907, A. W. Sijthoff. 
227 pp. 8vo. M. 6 50. 


H. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks. 


London, 1906, Methuen. 112 pls.; 
18 figs. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Heinr. Wolf, Die Religion der alten 


Griechen. (Gymnasial-Bibliothek. 
Heft 41.) Giitersloh, 1906, C. Ber- 
telsmann. 108 pp. 8vo. 


Jo. Zehetmaier, Die Arten der Lei- 


chenbergung in der vormykenischen 
Zeit Griechenlands. Jena, 1907. ii,. 
44 pp.; 2 figs. 8vo. [Dissertation.] 
——E. Ziebarth, Kulturbilder aus 
griechischen Stidten. (Aus Natur 
und Geisteswelt. Bd.131.) Leipzig, 
1907, B. G. Teubner. vi, 120 pp.; 
pl.; 22 figs: -Mocl. 


Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


R. Frh. von Lichtenberg, Die ionische 


Siule als klassisches Bauglied rein 
hellenischem Geiste entwachsen. 
Ein Vortrag. Leipzig and New 
York, 1907, R. Haupt. 71 pp.; 69 
figs. 8vo. M. 2. 


G. Mair, Havrota. (Contains: Ueber 


eine bautechnische EHigentiimlich- 
keit der Mauer der Pergamos des 
Priamus.) Marburg a. D., 1907, 
W. Blauke’s Nachf. 12 pp. 8vo. 
M. 0.50. 


O. Puchstein, Die ionische Séule als 


klassisches Bauglied orientalischer 
Herkunft (Sendschriften der Deut- 
schen Orient-Gesellschaft No. 4). 
Leipzig, 1907, J. C. Hinrichs. 55 
pp.; 59 figs. 8vo. M. 1.50. 


III. GREEK SCULPTURE 


Margarete Bieber, Das Dresdner 
Schauspielerrelief. Ein Beitrag zur . 


Geschichte des tragischen Kostiims 
und der griechischen Kunst. Bonn, 
1907, Fr. Cohen. iii, 89 pp.; pl.; 19 
figs. 8vo. M.4. 


M. Collignon, Scopas et Praxitéle. 


La sculpture grecque au IV¢ siécle 


eh 


Roman: GENERAL] 


* jusqu’au temps d’Alexandre. [Les 
maitres de lart.] Paris, 1907, Li- 
brairie Plon, Plon-Nourrit & Cie. 
175 pp.; 30 figs. on 26 pls. 12mo. 

P. Kastriotis, [Aurrda rod éOvixot pov- 
getov, Vol. I. Athens, 1907, Beck & 
parti, My) 5. R. Kekulé von 
Stradonitz, Die griechische Skulp- 
tur. (Handbticher der konigl. Mu- 
seen zu Berlin.) 2d edition. Berlin, 
1907, G. Reimer. iv, 394 pp.; 161 
figs. M.3.50. [For notice of first 
edition, see A.J.A. XI, p. 213. | 

Mvnpeta tis “EAAdS0s. Monuments 
of Greece, published by the Greek 
Archaeological Society, Athens. 
Vol. I: Sculptures from the Acro- 
polis Museum. (BiBrcobjKn = THs 





"Apxaoroyikfs ‘Erawpelas [4]) “Ev 
"AOjvats, 1906, Il. A. Daxedrddpros. 
120 pp.; 33 pls. 4to. M. 30. 


Max Sauerlandt, Griechische Bild- 
werke. Diisseldorf & Leipzig, 1907, 
K. R. Langewiesche. xvi, 112, pp.; 
140 figs. 4to. M.1.80. V. Stais; 
Guide illustré du Musée national 
d’Athénes. Marbres et bronzes. 
Athénes, 1907, Beck & Barth. xvi, 
322 pp.; manyill. 8vo. M.5. 





IV. GREEK VASES AND PAINT- 
ING 


A. Furtwangler and K. Reichhold, 
Griechische Vasenmalerei. Auswahl 
hervorragender Vasenbilder. II 
Serie, Lfg. 3 and 4. Munich, 1907, 
Bruckmann. Text; pp. 109-211; 
4 pls.; figs. 4to. Pls. 81-100. Fol. 
Each Lfg. M. 40. 

G. Nicole, Catalogue des vases Cypri- 
otes du Musée d’Athénes. Geneva, 
1907, Kiindig. 42 pp. 8vo. Fr. 3.50. 
— Catalogue des vases Cypriotes du 
Musée de Constantinople. Geneva, 
1907, Kiindig. 43 pp. 8vo. Fr. 3. 

Irene Weir, The Greek Painter’s Art. 
Boston, 1906, Ginn & Co. M. 
Wiegand, Vasen; eine Vorlagen- 
sammlung aus alter Zeit. 34 pls. 
(35 x 25cm.) with Text. Dresden, 
1906. M. 24. 





V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


E. Bauer, Untersuchungen zur 
Geographie und Geschichte der 
nordwestlichen Landschaften 
Griechenlands nach den delphi- 
schen Inschriften. Halle, 1907. 
80 pp.; pls. 8vo. [Dissertation. ] 
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A. Calderini, Di un’ ara greca dedi- 
catoria agli dei inferi esistente nel 
Museo Archeologico di Milano. 
Milan, 1907, Hoepli. 34 pp.; 2 
pls. 8vo. 

Konigliche Museen zu Berlin. In- 
schriften von Priene. Unter Mit- 
wirkung von C, Fredrich, H. v. 
Prott, H. Schrader, Th. Wiegand 
und H. Winnefeld herausg. von F. 


Frhr. Hiller von Girtringen. Ber- 
lin, 1906; G. Reimer. xxiii, 312 pp.; 


81 figs.; 3 pls. 4to. M. 25. 
Wilh. Larfeld, Handbuch der griech- 


ischen Epigraphik. Vol.I: Ein- 
leitungs- und Hilfsdisziplinen. Die 
nichtattischen Inschriften. Leip- 
Zig, 1907, O; BR: Reisland. © viii, 
604 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. M. 88. 


L. Ziehen, Leges Graecorum sacrae. 
Pars altera, Fasc. 1: Leges Grae- 
ciae et insularum. Leipzig, 1907, 
Teubner. 372 pp. 8vo. M. 12. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


O. Gohl, Dacian and Moesian Coins. 
Supplement to the Corpus der nord- 
griech. antiken Miinzen. Buda- 
pest, 1906, Hornyanszky, 1906. 16 
pp. 4to. [Hungarian. | 

A. W. Hands, Common Greek coins. 
London, 1907, Spink & Son. 

Die antiken Mtnzen Nord-Grie- 
chenlands. Unter Leitung von F. 
Imhoof-Blumer, herausg. v. d. Kgl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Vol. 
III: Die antiken Miinzen von Make- 
donia und Paionia, bearb. von 
Hugo Gaebler. Abt. 1. Berlin, 
1906, G. Reimer. vii, 196 pp.; 5 
pls. 4to. 


ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works re- 
lating to the monuments of the 
Etruscans and other peoples who 
inhabited Italy before or contempo- 
raneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside of 
Italy.) 


I GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 


NEOUS 


T. Antonescu, Cetatea Sarmizegetusa 
reconstituita. Jassy, 1906, Goldner. 
L. 2.50. Atti del Congresso in- 
ternazionale di scienze storiche 
(Roma, 1-9 Aprile, 1903). Vol. I: 
Parte generale. Roma, 1907. (Con- 
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tains: Inaugurazione della ‘‘ Forma | 
Urbis.” Pp. 109-123; plan; 4 figs. 
Mostra di topografia romana. Pp. 
129-132.) 


C. Bailey, The Religion of ancient 


Rome. London, 1907, A. Constable. 
113 pp. 8vo. 1s.—A. Ballu, 
Fouilles archéologiques d’Algérie 
en 1905. Paris, 1906, Impr. natio- 
nale. 43 pp.; pls. and figs. 8vo. —— 
M. Baudouin, Découverte dune 
nécropole gallo-romaine 4 _ puits 
funéraires & Apremont (Vendée). 
La Roche-sur-Yon, 1907, Ivonnet. 
5B pp. 3 41 figs: 8vo. M. 
Bencker, Rémische Funde in der 
Sammlung des historischen Ve- 
reins zu Giinzburg. Giinzburg, 1907. 
[ Programme. } A. Blanchet, 
Les enceintes Romaines de la Gaule. 
Etude sur Vorigine dun grand 
nombre de villes frangaises. Paris, 
1907, G. Leroux.” ill; 8vo. fr. 15. 
H. Bolkestein, De colonatu 

















Romano ejusque origine. Amster- 
dam, 1906. 192 pp. 8vo. [Disser- 
tation. ] P. J. Ph. Bordy, Carte 


archéologique et topographique des 
ruines de Carthage. Avec le con- 
cours de A. L. Delattre, C.-E. G. 
Dolot et P. Gauckler. Paris, 1907, 
Service géographique de l’Armée. 
Scale 1:5000. Pls. 1-3. 

R. Cagnat, Les bibliothéques munici- 
pales dans l’empire Romain. Paris, 
1906, Klincksieck. fr. 2.10. R. 
Del Castillo y Quartiellers, Die 
Augenheilkunde in der Romerzeit. 
Autorisirte Uebersetzung aus dem 
Spanischen von M. Neuburger. 
Leipzig & Vienna, 1907, F. Deu- 
ticke... .vii} <1872pp. 3 26 figs: svo- 
——V. Cauchemé, Description des 
fouilles archéologiques exécutées 
dans la forét de Compiégne sous 
la direction de M. Albert de Roucy. 
8e partie: Les cimetiéres  gallo- 
romaine. Compiégne, 1906, Impr. 
du Progrés de VQise. Pp. 91- 
1174: 10% piss = 4to-. R. S. Con- 
way, see Melandra Castle. F. 
Cumont, Les Religions orientales 
dans le paganisme romain. Paris, 
1907, Leroux. fr. 3.50. 

Edgar Duperrex, Trajan’s Bridge 
over the Danube at Turnu-Severin. 
Attempt at a Reconstruction. Bu- 
charest, 1907, F. Gobl. 39 pp. 
8vo. [Roumanian. ] 
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Leo Fink, Das Verhiltnis der Anio- 
briicken zur mulvischen Briicke in 
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Prokops Gotenkrieg. Berlin, 1907, 
R. Trenkel. 58 pp.; pl. 8vo. [Dis- 
sertation. | Daniel Fodor, Poro- 
lissum and its Neighborhood. Zilah, 
1907. 18 pp. 8vo. (Hungarian. ] —— 
Fritz Frey, Fiihrer durch die Ruinen 
von Augusta Raurica. Herausg. 
unter Mitwirkung der historischen 
und antiquarischen Gesellschaft zu 
Basel. Liestal, 1907, Gebr. Liidin. 
91 pp.; 3 pls. ; 21 figs. 8vo. M. 1.85. 
650 pp.; 
34 pls.; 181 figs. [Contains: M. 
Much, Die Urzeit. Pp. 27-36; A. 
von Domaszewski, Wien zur Zeit 
der R6mer. Pp. 37-41; F. Kenner, 
Die archiologischen Funde aus 
rémischer Zeit. Pp. 42-159. ] —— 
P. Goessler, Das rémische Rottweil. 
Hauptsachlich auf Grund der Aus- 
grabungen vom Herbst, 1906. Stutt- 
gart, 1907, J. B. Metzler. 71 pp.; pl; 
3 plans; 16 figs. 4to. M. 2.—— 
A. Grenier, Habitations gauloises et 
villas latines, dans la cité des Médi- 
ométrices; Etude sur le développe- 
ment de la civilisation gallo-romaine 
dans une province gauloise (Biblio- 
théque de l’Ecole des hautes Etudes. 
Fasc. 157). Paris, 1906, Champion. 
199 pp.; 138 pls. W. Gundel, 
De stellarum appellatione et reli- 
gione Romana. (Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Versuche und Vorarbeiten. Bd. 
3, Heft 2.) Giessen, 1907, A. Toe- 
pelmann. 160 pp. 8vo. 








S. Heuberger, Hine Galavorstellung 


im romischen Amphitheater zu Vin- 
donissa i. J. 298 n. Chr. Aarau, 
1907, H. R. Sauerlander & Co. 28 


pp. 8vo.——Chr. Huelsen, La 
pianta di Roma dell’ Anonimo 
Einsidlense. Rome, 1907, Loescher. 


6 pls.; 15 figs. Fr. 6.—La Roma 
antica di Ciriaco d’Ancona. Di- 
segni inediti del secolo XV publ. ed 
ill. Rome, 1907, E. Loescher & Co. 


48 pp.; 18 pls.; 31 figs. 4to.—See 
H. Jordan. 
Heinr. Jacobi, Fiihrer durch das 


Romerkastell Saalburg bei Hom- 
burg vor der Hohe. 3. Aufl. Hom- 
burg, 1907, Schudt. 48 pp.; 12 figs. 
8vo. ——H. Jordan, Topographie 
der Stadt Rom im Altertum. Bd. I, 
Abt. 3; bearbeitet von Ch. Huelsen. 
Berlin, 1907, Weidmann. 


Karte des Rodmerkastelles Saalburg 


mit Umgebung. Photoalgraphisch 
bearbeitet in der Kartographischen 
Abteilung der Kgl. preussischen 
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132.500. 42.5 x 
Berlin, 1906, 


Landesaufnahme. 
42.5 cm. In colors. 
R. EHisenschmidt. M. 0.50. F. 
Knoke, Neue Beitrige zu _ einer 
Geschichte der Romerkriege in 
Deutschland. Berlin, 1907, Weid- 
mann. 62 pp.; 2 pls. 8vo. M. 2. 
A. Lacroix, Pompéi, Saint-Pierre, 
Ottajano. Paris, 1906. —— U. Leoni 
and G. Staderini, On the Appian 
Way. A Walk from Rome to Al- 
bano. Translated by E. Fitz- 
maurice. Rome, 1907, R. Bemporad. 
235 pp.; 50 figs. 12mo. Der 
obergermanisch-ratische Limes des 
Romerreiches. Heidelberg, 1907, 
O. Petters. — Lfg. 28. No. 59: Das 
Kastell Cannstadt. Nach der Un- 
tersuchung von Dr. Ernst Kapff, 
bearb. von Walt. Barthel. Pp. 1-76; 
9 pls. — Lfg. 29. No.70: Das Kastell 
Gnotzheim (Kidam). Pp. 1-28; 4 pls. 
—Nr. 71: Das Kastell Gunzen- 
hausen (Eidam). Pp. 1-6; pl. — No. 
73a: Das Kastell Bohming (Fr. 
Winkelmann). Pp. 1-16; 2 pls. — 
Lfg. 30. Das Kastell Kongen (A. 
Mettler). 62 pp.; 7 pls. 4to. 

G. Macdonald and A. Park, The Ro- 
man Forts on the Bar Hill, Dum- 
bartonshire. With a note on the 
architectural details by Th. Ross. 
Glasgow, 1906, J. Maclehose. xii, 
150 pp.; 4pls.; 54 figs. 8vo. 5s. 
Melandra Castle. Report of the 
Manchester and District Branch of 
the Classical Association for 1905. 
Edited by R. 8S. Conway. With an 
introduction by KE. L. Hicks. Man- 
chester ,1906, University Press. xvi, 
167 pp. 5s. —— Theod. Meyer, Ge- 
schichtedesrémischen Arztestandes. 
Kiel, 1907. Graphische Kunstan- 
stalt L. Handorff. 85 pp. 8vo. 
B. Modestoy, Introduction a Vhis- 
toire romaine. L’ethnologie pré- 
historique. Les influences civili- 
satrices & lV’époque préromaine et 
les commencements de Rome. Tra- 
duit du russe par M. Delines. Paris, 
1907, F. Alcan. 
Fr. 15. 

Max. Nistler, Zwei 
romischen Limes 
Vienna, 1907. 15 pp. 8vo. 
gramme. | 

R. Oehler, Bilderatlas zu Cdasars 
Biichern de bello Gallico unter 
‘eingehender Beriicksichtigung der 
commentarii de bello civili. 2. Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1907, Schmidt and Giinther. 
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[ Pro- 
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39 pls.; 30 figs.’ 





BAGS, 


91 pp.; over 100 figs. and 11 maps. 
8vo. M. 2.85. 


Papers of the British School at Rome, 


Vol. IV. London, 1907, Macmillan 
&Co. xii, 296 pp.; 3 maps; 38 pls.; 
INes. 1 460.. ols.) 6a. 1 T. Ashby, 
The Classical Topography of the 
Roman Campagna, III, The Via 
Latina, I.—S. J. A. Churchill, The 
Goldsmiths of Rome under Papal 
Authority. — A. J. B. Wace, Studies 
in Roman Historical Reliefs. — 
A.H. 8S. Yeames, An Ivory Statuette. - 
— T. E. Peet, The Early Iron Age 
in South Italy.] A. Park, see 
Macdonald. V. Parvan, Salsovia. 
Bucharest, 1906, C. Gobl. 44 pp. 
8vo. A. Pascale, Pompei. Uses 
and customs to see _ intelligently 
Pompeian antiquities. Napoli, 1907, 
By Pellerano. © 88 pp: sve. L. 2. 
P. D. Pasolini, Die Sikularjahre. 
Eine historische Version. Aus 
dem Italienischen tibersetzt von M. 
von Salis-Marschlins. Munich, 
1906, G. Miiller. 550 pp. 8vo. 
M. 10. —— Frz. Passauer, Die Saal- 
burg und der Mithraskult. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1907, Mahlau & Wald- 














schmidt. 43 pp.; 2 figs. 8vo. M. 
0.60. Ca Patsch), Zur, « Ge- 
schichte und ‘Topographie von 


Narona (Schriften der Balkankom- 
mission. Antiquarische Abteilung 
5). Vienna, 1907,.A: Holder. 118 
cols.; 3 pls.; 66 figs. 4to.—— 
M. B. Feaks, The general, civil, 
and military administration of Nori- 
cum and Raetia. (The University 
of Chicago. Studies in classical 
philology. Vol. IV, pp. 161-230.) 
Chicago, 1907. [ Dissertation. ] 
Frz. Perschinka, Das alte Rom. 
Eine Geschichte und Beschreibung 
der Stadt in 88 Bildern mit erliu- 
terndem Text. Vienna, 1907, A. 
Pichler’s Wwe. & Sohn. 62 pp. 
8vo. Mes 2:70. A. Pirro, Le 
origini di Napoli. Studio storico- 
topografico. Parte 2: Palepoli e 
Napoli. Salerno, 1906, Fratelli Jo- 
vane. 70 pp.; 2 pls. Plan. 8vo. 
— Mary W. Porter, What Rome 








was built with. A description of 


the stones employed in ancient 
times for its building and decora- 
tion... London & Oxford, 1907, H. 
Frowde. viii, 116 pp. 8vo. $1.40. 
——O. Prein, Aliso bei Oberaden. 
Neue Forschungen und Vermu- 
tungen. 2. Ausgabe mit einem 
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Nachtrage. Miinster, i. W. 1907, 
Aschendorff. vii, 110 pp. 8vo. 
M. 1.50. 


O. Richter, Beitrage zur rdmischen 
Topographie III. Berlin, 1907. 
16pp. 4to. [Programme. ] —— E. 
de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigratfico 
di antichita Romane. Fasc. 94-97. 
(Curator rei publicae — Gratianus. ) 
Rome, 1907, L. Pasqualutci. 8vo. 

M. Schneidewin, Eine antike Instruk- 
tion an einen Verwaltungschef. 
Mit einer Einleitung tiber rdmische 
Provinzialverwaltung. Berlin, 1907, 
KK. Gurtiuss °xi;7126 pp.) Svo. SiC 
2.50. E. Seyler, Der Romer- 
forschung Leistungen und Irrttimer. 
Niirnberg, 1907, Selbstverlag. 80 pp. 
8vo. M.0.50. Th. Steinwender, 
Die Marschordnung des rémischen 
Heeres zur Zeit der Manipularstel- 
lung. Danzig, 1907, A. W. Kafe- 
mann. 42 pp.; pl.; 6 figs. 8vo. 
M.0.80. —— O. Szonyi, The episcopal 
Lapidarium at Pécs (Fiinfkirchen). 
Pécs, 1906, Lechner & Heverdle. 
279 pp.; 262 figs. 8vo. K. 4. 
[| Hungarian. | 

G. Téglas, Limes Studies. (Abhand- 
lungen der histor. Klasse der Un- 
gar. Akademie d. Wissenschaften, 
Vol. XXI, No. 2). Budapest, 1906, 
Akademie-Verlag. 106 pp.; map; 











11 figs. 8vo. Kr. 2.40. [Hunga- 
rian. | G. Tomassetti, Della 
Campagna romana:  illustrazione 


delle vie Labicana e Prenestina. 





Rome, 1907, E. Loescher & Co. 
238 pp. 8vo. L.6.——J. Toutain, 
Les cultes paiéns dans l’empire 
Romain. Premiére partie: Les 
provinces latines. Tome I: Les 
cultes officiels. Les cultes romains 
et Gréco-romains. (Bibliothéque 


de V’Ecole des hautes Etudes. Sci- 
ences religieuses, Vol. 20.) Paris, 
1907, E. Leroux. v, 473 pp. 8vo. 
Fr. 10.——C. Tschauschner, Le- 
gionare Kriegsvexillationen von 
Claudius bis Hadrian. Breslau, 
1907. 60 pp. 8vo. [Dissertation. ] 
J. van Wageningen, Scaenica Ro- 
mana. Groningen, 1907, P. Noord- 
hoff. iv, 67 pp. 8vo. M. 1.60. 
_H. van de Weerd, Etude historique 
sur trois légions du Bas-Danube 
(V. Macedonica, XI. Claudia, I. Ital- 
ica), suivie d’un apercu général sur 
VYarmée romaine de la. province de 
Mésie inférieure sous le haut-empire. 
Louvain & Paris, 1905. 400 pp. 
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C. Winkler, Der Cisar-Ariovist’sche 


Kampfplatz. Colmar, 1907, Selbst- 
verlag. 47 pp.; 8 maps; 2 plans, 
8vo. M. 4. —— Heinr. Wolf, Die 


Religion der alten Romer (Gymna- 
sial-Bibliothek, Heft 42). Giitersloh, 
1907, C. Bertelsmann. 104 pp. 8vo. 
M. 1.50. 


II. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


G. B. Bellissima, Analisi archeologici 
dell’ Arco di Traiano in Benevento. 
Aosta, 1906. Svo™ Freie 

V. Dissel, Der Opferzug der Ara Pacis 
Augustae. Hamburg, 1907. 18 pp.; 
_3 pls. 4to. [Programme. ] 

E. Espérandieu, Recueil Général des 
Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule Romaine. 
I, Alpes Maritimes, Alpes Cot- 
tiennes, Corse, Narbonaise. Paris, 
1907, Impr. Nationale. x, 489 pp. ; 
many ill. 4to. 

R. Gall, Zum Relief an romischen 
Grabsteinen. I. Pola, 1906. {[Pro- 
gramme. | . 

Paul Kirdly, The History of the 


Dacian War from the Reliefs on 


Trajan’s Column. Déva, 1907, 
Laufer. 27pp. 8vo. [Hungarian. ] 
Eugenie Sellers Strong, Roman Sculp- 
ture from Augustus to Constantine. 
London, 1907, Duckworth & Co. 
xvi, 408 pp.; 130 pls. 8vo. 11s. 


III. ROMAN, ETC., VASES AND 
PAINTINGS 


Album Terentianum picturas con- 
tinens ex imagine phototypa Lug- 
dunensi Terentii codd. Ambrosiani 
H., 75 et Parisini, 1899, sumptas et 
lithographice expressas. Praefatus 
et picturas latine interpretatus 
est J. van Wageningen. Gronin- 
gen, 1907, P. Noordhoff Erben. 
LXXXVIII pp. Folio. M. 6. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Département 
des manuscrits. Comédies de Té- 
rence. Reproduction des 151 dessins 
du manuscrit latin 7899 de la Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale. Paris, 1907, 
Impr. Berthaud fréres. 18 
151 pls. 8vo. 

H. Coulon, Note sur les vases appelés 
biberons trouvés dans les sépultures 
d’enfants (époque gallo-romaine). 
Paris, 1906, E. Leroux. 17 pp. 8vo. 

B. Nogara, Le nozze Aldobrandine, i 
paesaggi con scene dell’ Odissea e le 
altre pitture murali antiche con- 
servate nella Biblioteca Vaticana e 
nei musei_ pontifici (Collezioni 
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archeologiche, artistiche e numis- 
matiche dei palazzi apostolici, Vol. 
Zee Milan, 1907, U. Hoepli. xv, 
95 pp.; 53 pls. Folio. 

J. van Wageningen, see Album Teren- 
tianum. 


IV. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Corpus. Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Vol. XIII, partis 2, fasc. 2: Inscrip- 
tiones Germaniae inferioris. ed. 
A. Domaszewski. Miliaria Gallia- 
rum et Germaniarum edd. Th. 
Mommsen. ({), O. Hirschfeld, A. 


Domaszewski. Berlin, 1907, G. 
Reimer. Pp. 31*-38*; 505-713. 
Folio. M. 23. 


Frohlich, Ein interessanter Stirnziegel 
der II. Legion von _ Vindonissa 
nebst einigen einleitenden Bemerk- 
ungen. Aarau, 1907, H. R. Sauer- 
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lander & Co. 8vo. 
M. 1. 

V. Leblond, Marque de verriers sur 
un barillet gallo-romain trouvé & 
Beauvais. Beauvais, 1907. 15 pp.; 
Dics.oVO. 

Fr. Weege, Vasculorum Campanorum 
inscriptiones Italicae. Bonn, 1906. 
24 pp. 8vo. [Dissertation. ] 


V. ROMAN COINS 
K. Bissinger, Funde rémischer Miin- 


20 pp.; 2 pls. 


zen im Grossherzogtum Baden. 
Verzeichnis 2. Karlsruhe, 1906, 
G. Braun. 4to. 


Fr. Gnecchi, I tipi’ monetarii di Roma 
imperiale. Milan, 1907, U. Hoepli. 
viii, 119 pp.; 30 pls. 

A. Merlin, Les revers monétaires de 
VYempereur Nerva. Paris, 1906, 
Fontemoing. 150 pp. 8vo. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 


R. Anheisser, Altschweizerische Bau- 
kunst. Fasc. 3 and 4. Bern, 1907, 
Francke. M. 6. Artistic Guide 
to Siena and its environs. Flor- 
ence, 1907, Soc. editr. fiorentina. 
Map; 37 figs. 16mo. 

Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler im Re- 
gierungs-Bezirk Cassel. ILI Bad. 
Marburg, 1907, N. G. Elwert. viii, 
112 pp.; 140pls. M. 20. Bau- 
und Kunstdenkmdaler Thuringens. 
Bearb. v. P. Lehfeldt und G. Voss. 
Heft. 33, Herzogth. Sachsen- 
Coburg und Gotha. Landratsamt 
Coburg. Jena, 1907, G. Fischer. 
Pp. viii, 475-600; 37 pls.; 55 figs. 
8vo. M. 9. ——L. E. von Benesch, 
Das Beleuchtungswesen vom Mittel- 
alter bis zur Mitte des XIX Jahr- 
hunderts aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, 
insbesondere aus den Alpenlandern 
und den angrenzenden Gebieten der 
Nachbarstaaten. Vienna, 1907, 
Schwel. 32 pp.; 60 pls.; 35 figs. 
M. 42. Berner Kunstdenkmaler, 
III Bd. Fasc. 2 and3. Bern, 1907, 
Wyss. M. 2.20 each. ——J., Ba- 
schet, Histoire de la peinture, Ecole 
francaise (des origines au XVIII¢ 
siécle). Paris, 1907, Lamm. 
184 pp.; 37 figs. 8vo.—— J. Braun, 
Die liturgische Gewandung im 
Occident und Orient nach Ursprung 











und Entwicklung, Verwendung und 
Symbolik. Freiburg i. B., 1907, 
Herders XX1V,. 700) Dp. 616 flex. 
Syo. =Mi 230: E. W. Bredt, 
Miinchen als Kunststadt (Die 
Kunst). Berlin, 1907, Marquardt 
& Co. 150 pp.; 33 figs. 16mo. —— 
British Museum, Reproductions 
from Illuminated Manuscripts. 
Series II. Oxford, 1907, Claren- 
don Press. 50 pls. 4to. 5s,— 
R. Burns, The Christ Face in Art. 
London, 1907, Duckworth. 274 pp.; 
62 figs. 8vo. 

N. Sentenach y Cabanas, La Pintura 
en Madrid desde sus origenes hasta 
el siglo XIX. Madrid, 1907, Bol. de 
da Soc. esp. de Excurs. 264 pp.; 23 
pls.; 88 figs. 4to.——L. Callari, 
I palazzi di Roma e le case di preggio 
storico ed artistico. Rome & Milan, 
1907, Segati& Co. xii, 355 pp. 8vo. 
L. 3.50. A. F. Calvert, Seville. 
London, 1907, Lane. 162 pp.; ill. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Calvert and Gal- 
lichau, Cordova; a City of the 
Moors. 124 pp.; ill. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Catalogue de la _ collection 

Rodolphe Kann, Tableaux, I (95 

pp. and pls.); If (83 pp. and pls.) ; 

Objets d’art. I. Moyen 4ge et 

Renaissance (69 pp. and pls.). 

II. XVIII¢ siécle (110 pp. and pls.). 

Paris, 1907, Sedelmeyer (privately 

printed). Folio. Catalogue ofthe 

Collection of Miniatures, the prop- 
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erty of J. Pierpont Morgan. om 
piled by G. C. Williamson. 2 vols. 
London, 1907. Privately printed at 
Chiswick Press. Folio. —— Cata- 
logue des tableaux, sculptures, 
gravures et aquarelles exposés dans 
les galeries du musée de Caen, par 
G. Menegoz. Caen, 1907, Impr. 
Valin. xx, 105 pp. 18mo.——L. 
Cloquet, L’Art monumental. Style 
latin. Burges, 1907, Desclée, de 
Brouwer & Co. 104 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Fr. 4.50. —— Maud Cruttwell, Guide 
to the Paintings in the Florentine 
Galleries. A Critical Catalogue 
with quotations from Vasari. Lon- 
don, 1907, Dent. 324 pp.; ill. 
12m0. 3s. 6d. 





Beschreibende Darstellung der alteren 
Bau-und Kunstdenkmialer des Konig- 
reichs Sachsen. Heft 30. Zittau 
(Stadt) von C. Gurlitt. Dresden, 
1907. ii, 292 pp.; 8 pls.; figs. 8vo. 
M. 10. C. Davenport, Miniatures 
ancient and modern. London, 1907, 
Matthews. 186 pp.; ill. 16mo. 
G. Dehio and G. von Bezold, Die 
Denkmiiler der deutschen Bildhauer- 
kunst. I Serie. Fasc. 3. Berlin, 
1907, Wasmuth. 20 pls. M. 20. 
——Documents classés de ]’art dans 
les Pays-Bas du X® au XIX® siécle, 
recueillis par A. Weissmann ... 
formant suite 4 Vouvrage de feu 
J. J. van Ysendyck. Fasc. 9-12. 
Haarlem, 1907, Kleinmann. 49- 
72 pls. Folio. Each fasc, 3 fr.— 
G. Doublet, Inventaire du trésor de 
la cathedrale de Grasse en 1423. 
Paris, 1907, Imp. Nationale. 19 pp. 
8vo. 
A. Fairbairns, The Cathedrals of 
England and Wales. Vols. I-Ilf. 
London, 1907, Dennis. ill. 4to.—— 
F. von Feilchenfeld, Die Meister- 
werke der Baukunst in Portugal. 
Nach photographischen Aufnahmen. 
I Serie: Das Kloster ‘‘ Dos Je- 
ronymos’’ zu Belem. Leipzig, 1907, 











Hiersemann. 30 pls. M. 25. 
Ficker, Denkmiler der Elsis- 


sischen Altertums-Sammlung zu 
Strassburg i. E. Christliche Zeit. 
Strassburg i. E., 1907, L. Beust. 
Atlas in gr. fol. 2 color pls.; 46 
pls. Text with illus. 4to. M. 30. 
Fink, Die Christus-Darstellung in 
der bildenden Kunst. - Eine Kunst- 
geschichtliche Studie. Breslau, 
1907, Aderholz. 48 pp. 8vo. M. 
0.75. —— M. Foloci-Pulignani, Fo- 
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ligno (Italia artistica). Bergamo, 
1907, Istit. ital. @’arti grafiche. 154 
pp.; 165 figs. 8vo. M. Fou- 
quier, Les Grands Chateaux de 
France. Pref. by P. de Nolhac. 
Vols. I and II. Paris, 1907, by the 
author. 245 pp.; ill. 4to. ——J. de 
Foville, Genes(Villes d’art célébres). 
Paris, 1907, Laurens. 152 pp.; 130 








figs. 4to. 

Gaulke, Religion und Kunst 
(Fiihrer zur Kunst). Esslingen, 
1907, Neff. 52pp.; 8pls. 8vo. 


C. Gurlitt, Die Baukunst Konstanti- 
nopels. 1. Lfg. Berlin, 1907, E. 
Wasmuth. To be completed in 6 
parts with 25 pls. Each at M. 30. 


Die Handschriften der grossherzog- 


Anna B. Jameson, 


G. Kahn, Das 


lichen badischen Hof- und Lander- 
bibliothek in Karlsruhe. V: Die 
Reichenauer Handschriften, beschr. 
und erliutert v. A. Holder. I Band: 
Die Pergament-handschriften. 
Leipzig, 1907, Teubner. ix, 642 pp. 
8vo. H. Hohle, Basilika und 
Zentralanlage. Leitideen der kirch- 
lichen Planentwicklung von Kon- 
stantin dem Grossen bis zum Aus- 
gang der Romantik. Aachen, 1907. 
75 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. —— E. Hutton, 
Florence and the Cities of Northern 
Tuscany, with Genoa. London, 





1907, Methuen. viii, 436 pp.; 32 pls. 


8vo. 
Legends of the 
Madonna, as represented in the fine 


arts. New ed. London, 1907, 
Hutchinson. 508 pp.; ill. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 


Weib 
katur Frankreichs. 


in der Kari- 
Fasc. 3-17. 


Stuttgart, 1907, H. Schmidt. Each 


fasc. M. 1.-——A. Kleinclausz, 
Dijon et Beaune (Les villes dart 
célébres.) Paris, 1907, Laurens. 
168 pp.; 119 figs. 4to. Fr. 4.—— 
Die Kunstdenkmdler des Konig- 
reichs Bayern. Herausg. v. G. 
Hager. VIIL R. Hoffmann & 
G. Hager, Bez.-Amt Vohenstrauss. 
vi, 140 pp.; map; 9 pls.; 99 figs. 
IX. F. Mader. Bez.-Amt Neustadt 
a, W.-N. vi, 172 pp.; map; 6 pls.; 
13 figs. Munich, 1907, Oldenbourg, 
8vo. Each M. 7. 


W. Laaland, A Short Guide to Rouen, 


its monuments and environs, with 


historical introduction. Rouen, 
1907, Lestrongaut. 128 pp.; ill. 
18mo. ——M. Labo, La mostra di 


antica arte umbra a Perugia 1907. 
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Turin, 1907. 55 pp.; ill. 4to. —— 
O. Leandro, Manuale di storia dell’ 
arte nell’ era cristiana. Florence, 
fevers Dp») il, 16mo. M. 5. 
—L. Leger, Prague (Villes dart 
célébres). Paris, 1907, Laurens. 
4to. Fr. 4——O. von Leixner, Der 
Holzbau in seiner Entwicklung und 
in seinen charakteristischen Typen. 
Vienna, 1907. vii, 168 pp.; 8 pls.; 
figs. 8vo. M. 8. ——A. Lorenzoni, 
Cadore (Italia artistica). Ber- 
gamo, 1907, Istit. ital. d’ arti gra- 
fiche. 1388 pp.; 122 figs. 8vo. 

Les Monuments de Vérone, Padoue, 
Milan, Vicence. Paris, 1907, Gué- 
rinet. 5l pls. 4to. Fr. 15. A. 
Munoz, Monumenti d’arte medievale 
emoderna. Vol.I. Fasc. 2-3. Rome, 
1907, Danesi. Each fasc. 4 pls. 
Folio. —— Musée d’Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum. Buikslost, 1907, 
Schalekamp. 60 pls. Folio. Fr. 
19.50. —— Musée de la _ Haye, 
Mauritshuis. Buikslost, 1907, 
Schalekamp. 12 pls. Folio. Fr. 6. 

Les Quatre plus beaux Musées 

de Paris. Ce qu’il faut voir aux 

musées du Louvre, du Luxembourg, 

de Cluny et Carnavalet. Paris, 1907, 

Laurens. 132 pp.; 3 plans; 80 figs. 

8vo. Fr. 0.95. R. Muther, The 

History of Painting from the 4th to 

the early 19th century. Authorized 

English edition. Translated and ed- 

ited with annotations by G. Kriehn. 

2 vols. London and New York, 











1907, Putnam. 424 and 390 pp.. 


8vo. 2ls. 

U. Nebbia, La Scultura nel Duomo di 
Milano. Milan, 1907, Hoepli. xviii 
312 pp.; 384 figs. 4to. Fr. 85. 

G. W. T. Omond, Brabant and East 
Flanders. London, 1907, A. and C. 
Black. viii, 120 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 
—H. Omont, Nouvelles acquisi- 
tions du département des manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
pendant les années, 1905-1906. In- 
ventaire sommaire. Paris, 1907, 
Leroux. 80 pp. 8vo. 

O. Piper, Oesterreichische Burgen. 
5. Teil. Vienna, 1907, Holder. v, 
226 pp.; 241 figs. 8vo. M. 7.20. 

S. Reinach, Répertoire de peintures 
du moyen 4ge et de la renaissance. 
Vol. II. Paris, 1907, Leroux. iii, 
813 pp.; 1200 figs. 16mo. Fr. 10. 
——E. Renard, Koln (Beriihmte 
Kunststitten). Leipzig, 1907, EK. 





8vo. M. Reymond, Grenoble et 
Vienne (Villes d’art célébres). 
Paris, 1907, Laurens. 156 pp.; 118 
figs. 4to. 


Marie Schuette, Der schwibische 


Schnitzaltar. Strassburg, 1907, 
Heitz. xiv, 266 pp.; 82 pls. 8vo. 
E. Schuster, Die Burgen und 
Schlosser Badens. Fasc. 1 (com- 
plete in 14 fasc.). Karlsruhe, 1907, 
F. Gutsch. pp. 1-24; 6 pls. 8vo. 
M. 1. La Sculpture decorative 
a Venise, 2d series. Paris, 1907, 
Guérinet. 62 pls. 4to. Fr. 15. 
B. de Sélincourt and M. S. 
Henderson, Venice. New York, 
1907, Dodd, Mead & Co. 194 pp.; 
ill. 8vo. $3.50. ——F. Seymour, 
Siena and her artists. . London, 
1907, Fisher Unwin. 222 pp.; 16 
figs. 8vo. 6s. —— W. Teignmouth 
Shore, Canterbury. London, 1907, 
ee A BIneKk Lo xyilesopp. + 20 pis. 
8vo.—— Mrs. A. M. Smith, West- 
minster Abbey, its Story and Asso- 
ciations. London, 1907, Cassell. 
396 pp.; ill. 8vo. 











Venise et ses Monuments, 2d series. 
‘Paris, 1907, Guérinet. 78 pls.; 4to. 


Fr. 20.——Beschreibendes Ver- 
zeichnis der illuminierten Hand- 
schriften in Oesterreich. Herausg. 
vr. Wickhoff, -I.Bd:  H.~J.; Her- 
mann, Illuminierte Handschriften 
De iroely oxi, 307 pp. i206 pis: 5 
24s nies. 7 at. 12004" Il Bd . H. 
Dietze: Dlluminierte Handschriften 
in Salzburg.” 113. ppi3) 9. ple; 
40 figs. M. 40. II Bd: R. Eisler, 
Illuminierte Handschriften in Kiérn- 
ten. 147 pp.; 9 pls.; figs. M. 50. 
Leipzig, 1907, Hiersemann. 4to. 
Kritisches Verzeichnis’ cer 
Sammlung architektonischen Hand- 
zeichnungen der k. k. Hofbibliothek 
in Wien, von H. Egger. 1 Teil. 
Vienna, 1907, Verlag der k. k. Hof- 
und Staatsdruckerei. 78 pp.; 5 pls.; 
20 figs. Ato. P. Villari, Studies 
in History and Criticism. New York, 
1907, Scribner. 8vo. $3.75. 








W. Waetzoldt, Die Kunst des Portrats. 


Leipzig, 1907, Hirt & Sohn. 470 pp.; 
80 pls.. M: 12. Die Wartburg, 
Vierzehn Monographieen. Leipzig, 
1907, Hiersemann. xx, 743 pp.; 54 
pls.; 706 figs. ——A. von Wurz- 
bach,. Niederlindisches Kiinstler- 
Lexikon. Fasc. 11-12. Vienna, 
1907, Halm & Co. M. 4. 





A.Seemann. viii, 214 pp.; 188 figs.| A. Zacher, Venedig als Kunststitte. 
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Berlin, 1907, Marquardt. 83 pp.; 


ill. 8vo. M.3. 


II. EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZ- 
ANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


A. Aubert, Die malerische Dekora- 
tion der San-Francesco-Kirche in 
Assisi. Ein Beitrag zur Losung der 
Cimabue-Frage. Leipzig, 1907, 
Hiersemann. 149 pp.; 69 pls.; 80 
figs. 8vo. M. 36. 

A. de Baudot and A. Perrault-Dabot, 
Cathédrales de France. Fasc. 4. 
Paris, 1907, Laurens. 25 pls. 4to. 
M. Bauer, Der Bilderschmuck 
friihchristlicher Tonlampen. Greifs- 
wald, 1907, Abel. Baron de 
Baye, Antiquités franques trouveés 
en Bohéme. Caen, 1907, Delesques. 
10 pp.; pls. 8vo.——C. Bayet, 
Giotto (Maitres de l’art). Paris, 
1907, Libr. de art anc. et moderne. 
170 pp.; 24 figs. 8vo. —— P. Beau- 
fils, Notice sur l’application des ors 
dans les manuscrits enluminés du 
moyen Age. Versailles, 1907, impr. 
Aubert. 11 pp. 8vo. ——-E. Blo- 
chet, Peintures de manuscrits arabes 
& types byzantins. Paris, 1907, 
Leroux.) (31) pp.j, UL sve. R. 
Borrmann, Aufnahmen mittelalter- 
lichen Wand- und Deckenmalereien 
in Deutschland. Unter Mitw. von 
H. Kolb und O. Vorlinder. Bd. II. 
Fasc. 2. Berlin, 1907. 7 pls. Folio. 
M. 20. ——L. Bréhier, L’Eglise et 
VOrient au moyen age. Les Croi- 
sades. Paris, 1907, Lecoffre. xvi, 
3877 pp. 12mo. Fr. 3.50. Brit- 
ish Museum, A _ guide to the 
mediaeval room and the specimens 
of mediaeval and later times in 
the gold ornament room. Oxford, 
1907, University Press. ill. 8vo. 
13,°60: Edith A. Browne, Great 
Buildings and How to enjoy them. 

















Norman Architecture. New York, 
1907, Macmillan. xvi, 137 pp.; ill. 
8vo. $1.75. —— T. F. Bumpus, 


The Cathedrals and Churches of 
the Rhine and North Germany. 
New York," 1907 356° pp-s =k 
12mo. $2.00. 

F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie. Fasc. 12 
and 13, B.— Bassus. Paris, 1907, Le- 
touzey & Ané. Cols. 1-608; many 
ill. .4to. ——-L. . Champion, Les 


chevaux et les cavaliers de la 


tapisserie de Bayeux. Caen, 1907, 


P. Ejichholz, 
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L. Jouan. Fr. 3.50. —— P. Co- 
quelle, Les églises romanes du 
Pincerais (Répertoire d’art roman). 
Versailles, 1907, impr. Aubert. 20 
pp. 8vo. 


A. L. Delattre, Le culte de la Sainte 


Vierge en Afrique, d’aprés les monu- 
ments archéologiques. Lille & Paris, 
1907, Desclée, de Brouwer &Co. xii, 
243 pp.; il. 8vo. —— L. Demaison, 
La cathédrale carolingienne de 
Reims et ses transformations au 
XIte siécle. Paris, 1907, impr. 
Nationale. 19 pp. 8vo.———C. 
Diehl, Etudes Byzantines. Paris, 
1907, Picard. viii, 487 pp.; 58 figs. 
Svo. Fr. 10.——F. Digonnet, Le 
Palais des Papes d’Avignon. Avi- 
gnon, 1907, Seguin. 428 pp.; map; 
7 pls. 8vo. 

Das dalteste deutsche 


Wohnhaus. Ein Steinbau des IX 
Jahrhunderts. Strassburg, 1907, 
Heitz. 50 pp. 8vo. M. 7. 


J. Fastenau, Die romanische Stein- 


plastik in Schwaben. Esslingen, 
1907, Neff. v, 91 pp.; 82 figs. 8vo. 
—_—W. Fehse, Der Ursprung der 
Totentinze mit einer Anhang: Der 
vierzeil. oberdeutsche Totentanz- 
text, Codex Pal. No. 314, B., 79 a— 
80b. Halle, 1907, Niemeyer. iv, 
58 pp. 8vo. M. 1.60. —— P. Fran- 
chi de’ Cavalieri, I1 Menologio di 
Basilio Il (Cod. Vatic. gr. 1613). 
Codices e Vaticanis selecti, vol. 
VIII. 2vols. Turin, 1907, Fratelli 
Bocca. Vol. I: xxii, 125 pp. text; 
Vol. IL: 450 pls. Folio. Fr. 400. —— 
S. Francois, La, Fagade de Notre 
Dame de Paris. Etude d’Art. Brus- 
sels, 1907, impr. Goossens. 63 pp. ; 
13 pls, 4to. sere 


H. von der Gabelentz, Die kirchliche 


Kunst im italienischen Mittelalter, 
Ihre Beziehungen zu Kultus und 
Glaubenslehre. Strassburg, 1907, 
Heitz. x, 805 pp. 8vo. ——A. 
Gayet, L’Art byzantin d’aprés les 
monuments de l’Italie, de l’Istrie et 
de la Dalmatie, relevés et dessinés 
par Ch. Errard. III: Ravenne et 
Pompose; Saint-Vitale et Abbaye 
des Bénédictins. Paris, 1907, Gail- 


lard. 76pp.; 30pls. Folio. ——A. 
Gotze, Gotische Schnallen (ger- 
manische Funde aus der VO6lker- 
wanderungszeit). Berlin, 1907, 
Wasmuth. 85 pp.; 15 opls-3 ok 
figs. 4to. M. 12.——K. Gold- 


mann, Die Ravennatischen Sarko- 
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phage. (Zur Kunstgeschichte des ravennate. Rome, 1907, Guerra & 
Auslandes. Heft 47.) Strassburg, Mirri. 2 pls. 

1906, J. H. E. Heitz. 60 pp.;,9 pls. | A. Makelt, Mittelalterliche Land- 
8vo. M. 5.——A. Gosset, fglises kirchen aus dem Entstehungsgebiete 


ogivales a nef unique du _ midi. 
Reims, 1907, Menge. 5 pp.; plans. 
8vo. S. Guyer, Die christlichen 
Denkmaler des ersten Jahrtausends 
in der Schweiz. Leipzig, 1907, Die- 
terich. xiii, 115 pp.; 31 figs. 8vo. 
M..5. 

R. Henning, Der Helm von Balden- 
heim und die verwandten Helme des 





friihen Mittelalters. Strassburg, 
1907, K.+.J2. Truebner. 92 pp.; 10 
pls.; 36 figs. 8vo. M. 6. : 





G. Hesseling, Essai sur la civiliza- 
tion byzantine. Trad. francaise 
par G. Schlumberger. Paris, 1907, 
Picard. vi, 38lpp. 12mo. Fr.3.50. 
—G. Humann, Die Beziehungen 
der MHandschriftornamentik zur 
romanischen Baukunst. Strass- 
burg, 1907, Heitz. 99 pp.; 96 figs. 


8vo. 
Ibn Gubayr, Viaggio in Spagna, 
Sicilia, Siria e Palestina, Meso- 


potamia, Arabia, Egitto, compiuto 
nel secolo XII. Prima traduzione, 
fatta sul originale arabo da C. Schia- 
parelli. Rome, 1907. xxvii, 412 
pp. 8vo. M. 10. 

F. Jubaru, Sainte Agnés d’aprés de 
nouvelles recherches. Paris, 1907, 
Dumoulin. 

C. M. Kaufmann, Die Ausgrabung 
des Menas-Heiligttimer in der Mare- 
otiswiiste. IL Bericht (June—No- 
vember, 1906). Cairo, 1907, Diemer. 
110: pp.; 7 pls.; 58 figs. 8vo. M. 
7.50. —— M. Kemme rich, Die friih- 
mittelalterliche Portratmalerei in 
Deutschland bis zur Mitte des XIII 
Jahrhunderts. Munich, 1907, Call- 
wey. 167 pp.; 38 figs. 8vo. M. 8. 
——P. Kupka, Zur genesis der 
Totentiinze. Stendal, 1907, E. 
Schulze. 24 pp. 8vo. 

H. Leclercq, Manuel d’archéologie 
chrétienne depuis les origines jus- 
qu’au VIII® siécle. 2 vols. Paris, 
1907, Letouzey. 599 and 681 pp. 
8vo. 
Bayeux, la Cathédrale, les Eglises, 
les vieilles Maisons, le Musée, la 
Tapisserie de la reine Mathilde. 





Bayeux, 1907, Deslandes. 48 pp.; 
map; ill. 16mo. H. Lietz-. 
mann, see Wendland. ——G. B. 


Lugari, Il culto di S. Pietro sul 
Gianicolo e il Libro  pontificale 


' 282 pp.; 60 pls. 








Fr. 20.—— Abbé Leliévre, 


ral 0; 


der Gotik. Berlin, 1907, Wasmuth. 
8vo.—— Herbert and Hester Mar- 
shall, Cathedral Cities of France. 
New York, 1907, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
8vo. $3.50. —— 
O. Marucchi, Manuale di archeolo- 
gia cristiana. Rome, 1907, Desclée, 
Lefebvre & Co. 402 pp. 8vo. L. 4. 
—A. Michel, Histoire de lart 
depuis les premiers temps chrétiens 
jusqu’a nos jours, publiée sous la 
direction de A. Michel. Vol. II, part 
2;VArt Gothique. Paris, 1907,Colin. 
Pp. 523-1011; pls. 6-12; figs. 334—- 
585. 8vo. Fr. 15. K. Mohrmann 
and F. Eichwede, Germanische 
Friihkunst. Fasc. 10-12 (last). 
Leipzig, 1907, Tauchnitz. 4to. 
-——— Die Mosaikkarte von Madeba, 
Im Auftrage des Deutschen Vereins 
zur Erforschung Palistinas, ge- 
zeichnet von Architekt P. Palmer in 
Jerusalem, herausg. u. erliutert von 
H. Guthe. I. Leipzig, 1906, Verlag 
des deutschen Vereins zur Erfor- 
schung Palastinas. A. Muniz, Il 
codice purpureo di Rossano e il 
frammento sinopense. Rome, 1907, 
Danesi. 38 pp.; 23 pls.; 10 figs. 
Folio. Fr. 100. 








C. Normand, Les Monuments et Sou- 


venirs tchéques en France. I: Le 
Monument de Jean de Luxembourg, 
la Croix de Boheme prés de Crécy. 
Paris, 1907, Bureaux de l’Ami des 


Monuments et des Arts. 48 pp.; ill. 
8vo. 
F. Paukert, Die Zimmergotik in 


Deutsch-Tirol. Fasc.9 (last). Leip- 
zig, 1907, A.Seemann. 382 pls. with 
text. Folio. M. 12. —— J. Pekar, 
Byzantine Civilization. 2 Lectures. 
Budapest, 1907, Ranschburg. 72 pp. 
8vo. H. 20. [Hungarian]. —— 
Louise Pillion, Les Soubassements 
des portraits latéraux de la cathé- 
drale de Rouen, étude historique et 
iconographique sur un ensemble de 
bas-reliefs de la fin du XIII¢ siécle. 
Pref. de André Michel. Paris, 1907, 
Picard. viii, 250 pp.; 69 figs. 8vo. 
Un Psautier proven¢gal 
de 1265. Frankfort, 1907, J. Baer. 
19 pp.; 4 pls. 4to. 





G. T. Rivoira, Le Origini della archi- 


tettura lombarda e delle sue princi- 
pali derivazioni nei paesi oltr’ Alpe. 
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Vol. II. Rome, 1907, Loescher. III RENAISSANCE 

xi, 700 pp.; 7 pls.; 652 figs. 8vo. 

Fr. 55. —— C. Ruddy, The Cathe-| Aus Albrecht Diirers Kupferstichen 
drals of Northern Spain: their} (Hausschatz deutscher Kunst). Ber- 
History and Architecture. Lon- lin, 1907, Fischer & Franke. 6 pp.; 
don, 1907, Laurie. 398 pp.; ill 17 pls. 4to. L’Architecture et 


8vo. 





la Decoration aux palais du Louvre 


A. Saint Paul, Les Origines du Go- et des Tuileries. 2 vols. Paris, 
thique flamboyant en France. Caen, 1907, Eggimann. 160 pls. Folio. 
1907." 380, pp Syoi Er, 1.50. Bre i126. 

O. Sirén, Giotto. En ledning vid} R. van Bastelaer, Peter Brueghell’An- 


studiet af refstarens verk. Stock- 
holm, 1907, Ljus. viii, 159 pp.; 
56 pls. 8vo. D. Sladen, Old 
St. Peter’s and St. Peter’s Crypt at 
Rome. London, 1907, Hurst. 94 pp. 











cien, son ceuvre etsontemps. Fasc. 
5 (last). Brussels, 1907, G. van 
Oest. Pp. 149-400; pls. 4to, —— 
S. L. Bensusan, Velasquez. Lon- 
don, 1907, Jack. 77 pp.; 8pls. 8vo. 





8vo. 2s. 6d. J. Strzygowski, B. Berenson, North Italian 
Kleinarmenische Miniaturmalerei. Painters of the Renaissance. New 
Die Miniaturen des Tiibinger Evan- York, 1907, Putnam’s Sons. ix, 341 


geliars MA XIII.1. Tiibingen, 1907. 
pp. 18-48; 4 pls:; 11 figs. 4to.—— 
G. Swarzenski, Die illuminierten 
Biicher in Regensburg vom X. und 
XI. Jahrhunderten. Leipzig, 1907, 
Hiersemann. 33 pls.; 101 figs. 
M. 75. 

L. Venturi, Le Origini della pittura 
veneziana, 1300-1500. Venice, 1907, 
Istit. veneto d’arti grafiche. 427 
pp.; 120 pls. 8vo. Fr. 30. Der 
Verduner Altar, Ein Emailwerk des 
XII. Jahrhunderts im Stift Kloster- 
neuburg bei Wien. Leipzig, 1907, 
Hiersemann. 55 pls. 4to. M. 45. 
G. Graf Vitzthum, Die Pariser 
Miniaturmalerei von der Zeit des 
heil. Ludwig bis zu Philipp von 
Valois und ihr Verhaltnis zur Male- 
rei im Nordwesteuropa. Leipzig, 
1907, Quelle & Meyer. xii, 244 pp. ; 
50 pls. 8vo. 

E. Walsdorf, Kirchlich figurale Bild- 
hauerarbeiten. Meisterwerke christ- 
licher Kunst des Mittelalters in 














pp.; pl. 16mo. Laurence Bin- 
yon, Catalogue of Drawings by 
British artists and artists of for- 
eign origin working in Great Britain, 
preserved in the department of 
prints and drawings in the British 
Museum. Vol. IV (S-Z). London, 
1907, printed by the Museum. iv, 
382 pp. 8vo. 14s. W. Bode and 
M. Marks, Italian Bronze Statuettes 
of the Renaissance. Vol. I. Lon- 
don, 1907, Grevil. Folio. 25s. —— 
J. de Bosschere, Quentin Metsys 
(Grands Artistes des Pays-Bas). 
Brussels, 1907, G. van Oest. Fr, 3.50. 
J. Braun, Die belgischen Jesu- 
itenkirchen. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des Kampfes zwischen Gotik 
und Renaissance. Freiburg i. B., 
1907, Herder. xii, 208 pp.; 73 figs. 
8vo. M.4.——A. Bréal, Rembrandt 
(1606-1669). Paris, 1907, Larousse. 
78 pp.; 24pls. 8vo. A. Bredius, 
Die Leidener Ausstellung von 1906 
zu Rembrandts Erinnerung und 

















Frankreich. Berlin, 1907, B. Hess- Ehrung. Heliogr. Reproduktionen 
ling. 4 pp.; 60 pls. 4to. M. 48. von 25 der angestellten Gemialde. 

P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch- In 5 fasc. Leipzig, 1907, Hierse- 
romische Kultur in ihren Beziehun- mann. Each fase. M. 45. Bre- 


gen zu Judentum und Christentum. 
Bilderanhang von H. Lietzmann 
(Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
Bd. 1, Teil 2). Tiibingen, 1907, J. 
C...B:. Moher? 4190 spp. 512 piss: ) 
figs. 8vo. J. Wittij, Die alt- 
christlichen Sculpturen im Museum 
der deutschen Nationalstiftung am 
Campo Santo in Rom. Rome, 
1907. (Supplement to Rom. Quart.) 
163 pp.; 6 pls.; figs. Folio. 





viarium Grimani in der Bibliothek 
von San Marco in Venedig. Voll- 
stiindige photogr. Reproduction, 
herausg. durch D. Scato de Vries und 
S. Morpurgo. Vols. 7-8. Leyden, 
1907, Sijthoff; Leipzig, Hiersemann ; 
Paris, Delagrave. 131-135 pls. Folio. 
Each fasc. M. 200. ——A. Brinck- 
mann, Die praktische Bedeutung 
der Ornamentische fiir die deutsche 
Friihrenaissance. Strassburg, 1907, 
Heitz. x,98 pp.; 25 pls. 8vo. —— 
S. Brinton, The Renaissance: its 
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Art and Life. Florence (1450-1550). 





London, 1907, Manzi, Joyant & 
Co. 4to. £10 10s. B. Brown, 
‘Rembrandt. London, 1907, Duck- 





worth. 350 pp.; 46 figs. 4to. 
G. Baldwin Brown, see Vasari. 
Lorinda M. Bryant, Pictures and 
their Painters. New York, 1907, 
Lane. 8vo. $3.50. F. Burger, 
Francesco Laurana. Eine Studie 
zur italienischen Quattrocento- 
sculptur. Strassburg, 1907, Heitz. 
178 pp.; 37 pls.; 49 figs. — Studien 
zu Michelangelo. Strassburg, 1907, 
Heitz. 44 pp.; 6 pls.; 7 figs. 8vo. 
M. 3. 








A. F. Calvert, The Escorial. An His- 


torical and Descriptive Account of 
the Spanish Royal Palace, Monas- 


tery, and Mausoleum. London, 1907,- 


Lane. 102 pp.; ill. 8vo. 3s. 6d.— 
Murillo. A Biography and Appre- 
ciation. London, 1907, Lane. 202 
Poe A u8vo. Se. 6d. A. Cal- 
vert and C. G. Hartley, The Prado. 
A Description of the Principal Pic- 
tures in the Madrid Gallery. Lon- 
don, 1907, Lane. 166 pp.; pls. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Les Chefs-d’ceuvre 
de Memling. Paris, 1907, Saar- 
bach. 2 pp.; 30 figs. 16mo.— 
Timothy Cole, Old Spanish Masters. 
With Historical Notes by C. H. 
Coffin. New York, 1907, Mac- 
millan. 168 pp.; pls. 8vo,—— 
Correggio, Des Meisters Gemilde 
in 196 Abbildungen, Herausg. von 
Ge Gronau. (Klassiker der 








Kunst.) Stuttgart, 1907.  xlvi, 
175 pp.——Aus Cranachs Holz- 
schnitten, Mit einer Einleitung 


v. B. Riittenhauer ( Hausschatz 
deutscher Kunst der Vergangen- 


heit). Berlin, 1907, Fischer & 
Franke. iv pp.; 17 pls. 8vo. M. 
1.20. Les Cuivres de Rem- 


brandt, Réimpression des planches 
originales, accompagnées d’un texte 
descriptif par Gersaint, Helle, et 
Glomy, auteur du premier catalogue 
de Voouvre (1751). Paris, 1907, 
M. Bernard, A. Beaumont. iv pp.; 
80 pls. Folio. 

A. Dayot, La peinture anglaise de ses 
origines 4 nos jours. Paris, 1907, 
Laveur. 363 pp.; 25 pls.; 282 figs. 
4to. —— K. Domaing, Die deutsche 
Medaille in kunst. u. kunsthistori- 
scher Hinsicht. Nach dem Bestande 
der Medaillensammlung des Aller- 
hochsten Kaiserhauses. Vienna, 
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1907, A. Schroll& Co. viii, 167 pp.; 
100 pls.; figs. M. 63. Drawings of 
Leonardoda Vinci, Notice by Lewis 





Hind. London, 1907, Newnes. 
18 pp.; 48 figs. 4to. —— Drawings 


from the Old Masters, 2d, 3d, and 
4th Series. London, 1907, Gowans 
& Gray. Each 64 pp. and 60 figs. 


16mo. Each 1s. -—F. Dihlberg, 
Friihhollinder. III. Friihhollainder 
inItalien. Fasc. 2. Haarlem, 1907, 
Kleinmann. 25 pls. M. 82. 
Mela Escherich, Die Schule von 
Koln. Strassburg, 1907, Heitz. 


viil, 153 pp. 8vo.— Prince d’Ess- 
ling, Etudes sur Vart de la gravure 
sur bois & Venise. Les livres a 
figures vénétiens de la fin du XV®e 
siecle et du commencement du 
XVI®, Part I, Vol. I; Ouvrages 
imprimis de 1450 a 1490 et leurs 
éditions successives jusqu’a 1525. 
Paris, 1907, Leclerc. 509 pp.; pls. 
and figs. Folio. Exposition de 
la Toison d’Or a Bruges (Juin—Oc- 
tobre 1907) Catalogue (284 pp.). 
Supplement consacré a la suite des 
Estampes, par H. Hymans. Brus- 
sels, 1907, G. van Oest. _26 pp. 
8vo. 





P. Fons, Le Décor du Quattrocento. 


Paris, 1907, Sansot. 48 pp. 18mo. 
——G. Frizzoni, Le Gallerie dell’ 
Accademia Carrara in Bergamo. 


Bergamo, 1907. 218 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Fr. 6.50. 
Die Galerien Europas. Fasc. 17-23 


(each fasc. 8 pls. with notice and 
8 pp. of preliminary text). Leip- 
zig, 1907, E. A. Seemann. Vee 
Galibert, Les Chefs-d’ccuvre du 
Musée de Bordeaux. Bordeaux, 
1907, Feret. et fils. Fr. 27. — Le 
Gallerie d’ Europa: Dugentori pro- 
duzioni a colori di capalavori degli 
antichi maestri. Fasc. 6-12 (each 
6 pls. w. text). Bergamo, 1907, 
Istit. ital. d’ arti grafiche. 4to. 
E. Gebbardt, Sandro Botticelli. 
Paris, 1907, Hachette. vi, 251 pp. 
16mo. —— W. Geiger, Ex libris mo- 
nografie. IL Band. Leipzig, 1907, 
A. Roessler. vii pp.; 47 pls. 8vo. 
M. 15. —— Gemalde-Galerie im Mu- 
seum des Prado zu Madrid. Text 
by Karl Voll. Fasc. 3-4 (each 6 pls. 
and 9-16 pp. of text). Munich, 
1907, Hanfstaengl. 4to. Each fase. 
M. 50. G. Gliick, Niederlandische 
Gemialde aus der Sammlung des 
Herrn Alexander Tritsch in Wien. 
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Vienna, 1907, Gesellschaft f. verviel- 
filtigende Kunst. 51 pp.; 25 pls.; 
21 figs. Folio. —- A. Goffin, Thiéry 
Bouts (Grands Artistes des Pays- 
Bas). Brussels, 1907, G. van Oest. 
Fr. 3.50. —— M. S. Gossart, La 
Peinture de Diableries 4 la fin du 
moyen Age. Jér6me Bosch, le 
‘¢faiyeur de Dyables’’ de Bois-le- 
Duc. Lille, 1907, Lib. centrale du 
Nord. 323 pp.; 10pls. 8vo. Fr.10. 
O. Grautoff, Die Gemaldesamm- 
lungen Miinchens. Leipzig, 1907, 
Klinkhardt & Biermann. vi, 172 pp. 
Svo. R. Greeff, Rembrandts 
Darstellungen der Tobiasheilung. 
Nebst Beitragen zu Geschichte des 
Starstichs. Eine’ kulturhistor. 
Studie. Stuttgart, 1907, Einke. 
xi; 78 pp.; 14 pls.; 9 figs: 8vo. 
M. 6. A. Grisebach, Das deut- 
sche Rathaus der Renaissance. Ber- 
lin, 1907, E.. Meyer. xi, 102 pp.; 
ill. -8vo. M. 6.—— Griinewald- 
Mappe, herausg. von Kunstwart. 
Mit Begleittexten von F. Avenarius 
und P. Schubring. Munich, 1907, 
Callwey. M. 2.50——~- J. Guiffrey, 
and P. Marcel, Inventaire général 
illustré des dessins du Musée du 
Louvre et du Musée de Versailles, 
Ecole frangaise. Vol. I. Paris, 
1907, Libr. cent. d’art et d’archi- 
tecture. 427 figs. 4to. Fr. 25. 











Frans Hals der Altere, Meisterbilder., 


Leipzig, 1907, Weicher. 66 pp.; 
60 pls. 16mo. M. 0.80. Hand- 
zeichnungen alter Meister aus der 
Albertina und anderen Sammlungen. 
Herausg. von Jos. Meder. Vol. VI, 
Fase. 11)-125) Volek. fasc.. 1-4 
(each 10 pls.). Vienna, 1907, F. 
Schenk. 4to. Each fasc. M. 3. 
Handzeichnungen der hollain- 
dischen und vlamischen Schule im 
konigl. Kupferstichkabinet zu Am- 
sterdam. Herausg. von E. W. Moes. 
Fasc. 8-10 (last). Leipzig, 1907, 
Hiersemann. iii pp.; 30 pls. Each 
fasc. M. 34. —_— Handzeichnungen 
Michelagniolo Buonarroti. Herausg. 
v. Prof. Dr. Karl Frey. Fase. 1 
(complete in 30 fasc.). Berlin, 1907, 
Bard. pp. 1-6; 10 pls. 4to. M. 6. 
Handzeichnungen schweizer- 
ischer Meister des 15-18 Jahrh. Im 
Auftrage der Kunst-commission 
unter Mitwirkung von Prof. D. 
Burckhardt und H. A. Schmid, 
herausg. von Dr. Paul Ganz. _ II 
Serie. Fasc. 4. Basel, 1907, Hel- 
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bing & Lichtenhahn. 15 pp.; 15 pls. 
4to. —— A. Heins, Une vue de Gand 
peinte par Hubert van Eyck. Essai 
didentification de la vue de ville 
représentée sur le revers de deux 
volets du polyptique de V’Agneau 
mystique. Ghent, 1907, N. Heins. 
6lpp.; ill. 8vo. Fr.6.——E. W. 
Hessling, Alt-Paris. Historische 
Bauten in Gesamtansichten und 
in ‘ihren Einzelheiten. Photogra- 
phische Aufnahmen nach der Natur 
mit illustr. Text. 2 Bd. Baudenk- 
miler der Friihrenaissance sowie 
Studien tiber das Chateau de Gaillon 
und die Maison Frangois I de Moret. 
Berlin, 1907, B. Hessling. “iv, 40 
pp.; 60 pls. Fol. M. 60.——O. 
Hoerth, Das Abendmahl des Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. Ein Beitrag zur 
Frage seiner kiinstlerischen Rekon- 


struktion. Leipzig, 1907, Hierse- 
mann. 290 pp.; 23 pls.; 25 figs. 
8vo.—— Hans Holbein der Jlingere, 


Der Totentanz. Mit einer Einlei- 
tung von J. Springer. (Hausschatz 
deutscher Kunst der Vergangen- 


heit.) Berlin, 1907, Fischer & 
Franke. xi, pp.; 40 pls. 8vo. M. 
1.20. 


. G. Isola, Critica del Rinascimento. 


2 vols. 
16mo. 


Leghorn, 1907. 
M. 7. 


887 pp. 


E. Jacobsen, Sienische Meister des 


Trecento in der Gemildegalerie zu 
Siena. Strassburg, 1907, Heitz. 
56 pp.; 26 pls.; 55 figs. 8vo. M.8. 
R. Jacobsen, Carel von Mander 
(1548-1606), dichter en prozaschrij- 
ver. Rotterdam, 1907, W. L. & J. 
Brusse. v,259 pp. 8vo. Fr. 3.90. 





H. Kervyn de Lettenhove, La Toison 


d’Or. Notes sur Vinstitution et Vhis- 
toire de ordre depuis l’année 1429 
jusqu’a année 1559. Brussels, 1907, 
G. van Oest. 116 pp.; 42 pls. 4to. 
F. Knapp, Perugino (Kiinst- 
ler Monographien). Bielefeld, 1907, 
Velhagen & Klasing. 134 pp.; 110 
figs. 8vo. M. 4. 





P. Lacombe, Livres d’Heuresimprimés 


au XVe et au XVIF° siécle conservés 
dans les Bibliothéques publiques 
de Paris. Catalogue. Paris, 1907, 
Champion. Ixxxiv, 4389 pp. 8vo. 
C. Lagomaggiore, Spiritie 
forme dell’ arte raffaelesca. Padua, 
1907. 88 pp.; 16mo.  [ Address. ] 
——R. Lanciani, The Golden Days 
of the Renaissance at Rome. From 
the Pontificate of Julius II to that 
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of Paul III. London, 1907, Con- 
stable. 354 pp.; ill. 8vo. igh 
de Lavillatte, Les Tapisseries de la 
Dame a la Licorne (Chateau de 
Boussac; Musée de Cluny). Paris, 
1907, Emile-Paul. 35 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
——L. E. Lefrére, Peintures déco- 
ratives du temps de Jean de Berry 
dans l’église Notre-Dame d’Etampes. 
Versailles, 1907, impr. Aubert. 8 
pp. 8vo.—H. Lehmann, Zur 
Geschichte der Glasmalerei in der 
Schweiz. II Teil: Die monumentale 
Glasmalerei im 15. Jahrhundert. 
Part I: Ziirich und die Innerschweiz; 
Bern, seine Landschaft und die 
Stadt Biel (Mitt. der antiq. Gesell.). 
Ziirich, 1907, Fisi & Beer. pp. 57- 
Tit; “pls.; 4 figs. M. 4. i: 
Londi, Alessio Baldovinetti, pittore 
fiorentino, con l aggiunta dei suoi ri- 
cordi. Florence, 1907, Alfani & 
Venturi. 103 pp.; ill. 8vo. iy: 
Lord, Michael Angelo. London, 
1907, Humphreys. 63 pp. 16mo. 











Louisa S. Maclehose, see Vasari. 


. 





F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, I disegni 
della regia Pinacoteca di Brera. 
Milan, 1907. 19pp.; 94pls. 16mo. 
M. 3. B. Marraé, La Primavera 
del Botticelli; la Cantoria di Luca 
della Robbia e di Donatello; la Se- 
poltura di Lemmo Balducci; Opere 
d’ arte dell’ Arcispedale di S. Maria 
Nuova. Florence, 1907, Tipog. 
Domenica. viii, 80 pp.; 5 pls. 8vo. 
Masterpieces of Velasquez. 
London, 1907, Gowans & Gray. 64 
Dr. ul @16mo: Die Meister- 
bilder der altniederlandischen Ma- 
ler. Eine Auswahl von 60 Repro- 
duktionen nach Hanfstaenglschen 








Orig.-Aufnahmen. Leipzig, 1907, 
Weicher. 71 pp.; 60 figs. 16mo. 
M. 0.80. Meisterwerke des 





fiirstlichen Lichtensteinischen Ge- 
malde-galerie in Wien. Berlin, 
1907, Photogr. Gesellschaft. 48 pls.; 


- table. Folio. —— Michelagniolo 
Buonarroti, Briefe. Uebers. von 
Karl Frey. Berlin, 1907, Bard. 


345 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. M. 4.50. —— 
Michelangelo, Gedichte und Briefe. 
Eine Auswahl herausg. von R. A. 
Guardini. Berlin, 1907, Pan-Verlag. 
Ming 109 pp:; portrait. © Svo. 
W. Molsdorf, Holzschnitte und 
Schrot-blitter aus der Konigl. und 





Universitiits Bibliothek, Breslau. 
Strassburg, 1907, Heitz. 14 pp.; 
13 pls.; fig. 8vo. M. 30. -—— Pol 





Die National-Galerie 


L’CEuvre de Raphael. 
B. Patzak, Die Villa 
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de Mont, Pieter Breughel dit le 
vieux, V-homme et son cuvre. Fasc. 
11. Haarlem, 1907, Kleinmann. 
Folio. Fr. 3.50, Le Musée des 
Enluminures, Edité sous les auspi- 
ces de Pol de Mont. Fasc. 4-5; Le 
Livre d’Heures de Notre-Dame, 
dit de Hennessy, par J. Destrée. 
Haarlem, 1907, Kleinmann. 42 pls. 
Folio. —— Die Museen, Eine Wan- 
derung durch die bedeutendsten 
Galerien. Kupferaitzungen nach 
Original-Aufnahmen. Fasc. 1. 
(Complete in 24 fasc.) Berlin, 1907, 
Goens & Nau. 1p.; pl. 4to. 
R. Muther, Leonardo da Vinci 
(Langham Series). London, 1907, 
Sregies Hille& Co. 72.pp.; 9 figs. 
16mo. M. 1.50. 








in London. 
Vlamische, deutsche, und holland- 
ische Schule. Haarlem, 1907, Klein- 
mann. 32 pls. 4to. M. C. 
Nieuwbarn, Hans Memling. Fasc. 
11 and 12. Haarlem, 1907, Kleinmann. 
Folio. Fr. 7.50. 





Paris, 1907, 
Fischbacher, 24 pp.; 207 figs. 8vo. 
imperiale in 
Pesaro. Studien zur Kunstge- 
schichte der italienischen Renais- 
sancevilla und ihrer Innendekora- 
tion (Die Renaissance und Barock- 
villen in Italien, Bd. III).  Leip- 
zig, 1907, Klinkhardt & Biermann. 
500 pp.; 278 figs. M. 32. 


C. Rauch, Die Trauts. Studien und 


Beitrige zur Geschichte der Nirn- 
berger Malerei (Studien zur deut- 





schen Kunstgeschichte). Strass- 
burg, 1907, Heitz.~ viii, 116 pp. ; 
30*pis. Svo. © Ma 10. Ce Ricci, 


La Pinacoteca di Brera di Milano. 
Bergamo, 1907. 318 pp.; 30 pls. 
4to. M. 50.——J. P. Richter, A 
Descriptive Catalogue of Old Mas- 
ters of the Italian School, belonging 
to Henry White Cannon, Villa 
Drecia, Fiesole. Florence, 1907, 
Seeber. 120 pp.; 2 pls. 12mo.—- 
R. Rolland, Vie de Michel-Ange. 
Paris, 1907, Hachette:- 210° pp.; 
portrait. 16mo. O. Roeder, 
Michelangelo. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis seines Seelenlebens. Leip- 
zig, 1907, Modernes Verlagsbureau. 
94 pp. 8vo. M. 2.50. L. Me- 
lano Rossi, The Santuario of the 
Madonna di Vico. New York, 1907, 
Macmillan. ill. 4to. $6.50. —— 
W. Rowlands, Among the Great 
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W. L. Schreiber, 


Masters of Painting. London, 1907, 
Richards. . 288 pp. 8vo. . A. 
Rusconi, Sandro Botticelli. Ber- 
gamo, 1907. 210pp.; ill. 8vo. M.7. 
Holzschnitte des 
15. Jahrh. in den fiirstl. Fiirstenberg- 
ischen Sammlungen zu Donaue- 
schingen. Strassburg, 1907, Heitz. 
14 pp.; 20 pls. M. 35.— Holzschnitte 
des 15. Jahrhunderts in der konigl. 
Landesbibliothek zu Stuttgart. 
Strassburg, 1907, Heitz. 10 pp.; 7 
pls. 4to. M. 25. P. Schubring, 
Die Plastik Sienas in Quattrocento. 
Berlin, 1907, Grote. ix, 256 pp.; 1438 
figs. 8vo.—Rembrandt. Leipzig, 
1907, Teubner. ii, 82 pp.; 50 figs. 
8vo. H. W. Singer, Dresden I. 
The Royal Picture Gallery. Trans. 
by M. Sampson (The Modern 
Cicerone). Stuttgart, 1907, Union. 
157 pp.; 3 plans; 100 figs. 16mo,. —— 
M. Spahn, Michelangelo und die 
Sixtinische Kapelle. Berlin, 1907, 
Grote. viii, 238 pp.; pl.; 37 figs. 
4to. Speculum humanae salva- 
tionis. Kritische Ausgabe. Uebers. 
v. Jean Millot (1448). Mit Wieder- 
gabe der Schlettstadter Handschrift, 
ferner simtl. alten Miilhauser 
Glasmalereien, sowie einiger Schei- 
ben aus Colmar, Weissenburg, etc., 
von J. Lutz und P. Perdrizet. I. Bd. 
Teil; II. Bd. 1. Teil (also in French 

















edition). Leipzig, 1907, C. Beck. 
Price, complete, M. 64. Amy 
Steedman, Knights of Art. Stories 
of Italian painters. London, 1907, 
Jack. 192 pp.; ill. 8vo. 

Teniers der Jiingere, Meisterbilder. 
Leipzig, 1907, “Weicheree ors pp, 
60 pls. 16mo. M. 0.80. —— G. de 


Térey, Catalogue des tableaux an- 
ciens du Musée des Beaux-Arts de 





Budapest. Budapest, 1907, Hory- 
anszky. 219 pp.; 100, fgsi- .8vo0- 
Tizian, Meisterbilder. Leip- 
zig, 1907, Weicher. 67 pp.; 60 pls. 
16mo. M. 0.80. ; 
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Institute of 
America 


THREE BRONZE TRIPODS BELONGING TO 
JAMES LOEB, ESQ, 


[Puares VII-XVIT] 


THE three tripods which are reproduced on PLATES VIII- 
XVIII were purchased by Mr. James Loeb in Rome in 1905. 
They are reported to have been discovered in an Etruscan tomb 
in the neighborhood of Perugia, All three had evidently been 
found in a fragmentary condition and had been partially put 
together in Rome, the three sides of each stand being mounted 
on copper plates and one of the large bowls — that of tripod B 
— partially reconstructed on a framework of copper bands. In 
this condition the tripods were shipped to America and de- 
posited in the Fogg Museum of Art at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where the work of further reconstruction was 
entrusted to Mr. Paul Hoffman of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Mr. Hoffman deserves great credit for the patience 
with which he performed his difficult task. Each of the tripods 
was mounted on a central rod by means of movable horizontal 
cross-rods, in such a way as to suggest, as nearly as possible, 
its original appearance. ‘Then the undecorated parts and the 
figures of animals were put together so far as the evidence of 
fractures, curvature, and patina allowed. Some idea of the 
difficulty of the task may be gained from Figure 1, which 
shows the tripods and fragments as they appeared during the 
first months of Mr. Hoffman’s work in one of the rooms of the 
Fogg Museum. Ultimately it was found possible to recon- 
struct the bowls of the two larger tripods almost entirely and 
to determine the positions of the sphinxes and lions upon them. 
The third bowl proved to be so fragmentary that its recon- 
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struction was impossible. In addition to the fragments of this 
bowl and the animals that decorated it, a number of small pieces 
remained to which places could not be assigned. Among them 
is a fragment with a swan’s (?) head and neck which does not 





Ficgure 1. — Trivops AND FRAGMENTS. 


seem to belong with the tripods at all. It is clearly no part of 
any of the reliefs,and the bronze is somewhat thicker than that 
of most parts of the tripods. This creates a suspicion that 
among the undecorated fragments there may be some that were 
carelessly confused with the remains of the tripods by the 
finders. But most of the unplaced pieces are clearly parts of 
the third bowl and its decorative figures in the round. 

On the completion of Mr. Hoffman’s work, the two larger 
tripods (A and B) were sent to the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, to which they had been lent. Here some further 
work was done; the copper plates on which the plaques with 
reliefs were mounted were painted green, and the lacunae in the 
bowls were filled with papier maché, which also was given a 
green color. These modern parts come out clearly in the 
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plates. Early in 1907, these two tripods were placed on exhi- 
bition in the newly constituted Bronze Room, and a. brief 
account of them was published in the Bulletin of the Museum.! 
At about the same time, the third tripod (C) was placed on 
exhibition in the Fogg Museum. 

As they now stand, the tripods undoubtedly present | some- 
thing like the appearance that they presented in antiquity. 
But it must be admitted that the reconstruction is approxi- 
mate rather than exact. Considerable parts of each are clearly 
missing, and the relative positions of the preserved parts may 
have been different in some details from those in which they 
have been placed. It would have been possible, of course, to 
supply some of the missing parts with specially cast pieces, 
and some details might have been made clearer by careful 
cleaning. This, however, would have been a long and difficult 
process, and the cleaning would inevitably have injured the 
patina, which is rightly felt to be one of the most attractive 
features of ancient bronzes. It has seemed best, therefore, to 
publish the tripods as they now appear, with full recognition 
that further work of reconstruction at a later time may modify 
their appearance in some respects. With this understanding, 
I shall attempt in the following pages to describe the tripods 
accurately and to discuss briefly their date and _ stylistic 
affinities. 


All three tripods have essentially the same form. Each of 
the larger vessels consists of a great bowl supported on a three- 
sided stand, the transition from base to bowl being made by a 
hollow cylinder of bronze. In the case of the third, the bowl 
and the cylindrical support are in very fragmentary condition, 
but enough is preserved to show that the form was originally 
the same as that of the other two. The method of joining the 
separate parts cannot be made out with certainty in all details, 
but it seems to-have been approximately as follows: The three 
plaques which form the lower part were placed together in such 


1Cf. B. Metr. Mus. I1, 1907, pp. 33-40. Except for a description of the third 
tripod, this account is practically identical with the paper read at the General 
Meeting of the Archaeological Institute in January, 1907; cf. A.J.A. XI, 1907, 
pp. 61 and 372. 
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a way that their edges overlapped, and were fastened together 
with rivets. Several of the rivets are still in place, and the 
holes for others can be made out in a number of places. The 
junctures of the plaques at the sides were concealed by narrow 
covering rods, also, apparently, held in place by rivets. The 
lower ends of the rods and the lower corners of the plaques 
were firmly fixed in the feet, which have the form of lions’ 
paws. The method of attaching the cylindrical support to the 
three-sided stands cannot be determined with certainty in the 
case of the two larger tripods, but in the case of the third, 
several fragments of the upper parts of the plaques are still 
attached by rivets to the lower edge of the cylindrical support, 
so that it is probable that this method was employed in the 
other instances. The awkward triangular spaces just below 
the cylinders, at the angles of the three-sided stands, were dec- 
orated with separately cast pieces, which have been preserved 
in one case (tripod C). The bowls apparently were simply 
set into the cylindrical supports without fastening. 

In the descriptions that follow, each tripod is designated by 
a capital letter (A, B, C); the separate plates of the three- 
sided stands are designated by numbers (1, 2, 3) in the order 
in which they succeed each other from left to right, and the 
separate fields into which each plaque is divided are designated 
by small letters (a, b, ¢) counting from above downward.! 


Trirop A (PLATES VITI-XI) 


This is the largest of the three tripods. Its dimensions as 
reconstructed are: Height, 1.878 m. Height of plaques with 
relief decoration, inside mouldings, 44.3 em. Height of eylin- 
drical support, 34.8 cm. Height of bowl, 28.2 cm. Bottom 
width of plaques, 33.7 cm. Diameter of bowl, ea. 57 em. 

Two of the three sides are almost perfectly preserved; of 
the third a considerable part is missing at the bottom. Each 
plaque is divided into two fields by a pair of simple convex 
mouldings. The relative position of the three plaques is de- 
termined by the fact that Bellerophon and the Chimaera 


1 Thus A, 1, b is the second field from the top on side 1 of tripod A; B, 3, ¢ 
is the third field from the top on side 3 of tripod B, ete. 
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probably occupied adjacent sides, facing each other. Parts of 
all three covering rods were found among the fragments and 
have been replaced as nearly as possible in their original 
positions. ‘The cylindrical support is remarkably well pre- 
served. It is decorated: near the bottom with a heavy con- 
vex moulding almost semicircular in profile. Higher up, there 
is a narrower moulding with a convex profile at top and bottom, 
but hollowed out in the middle. Then there is a break where 
a small convex moulding seems to have been lost, and then a 
broad convex moulding forms a transition to the flaring upper 
portion, which is decorated with a tongue pattern. 

» The bowl has been put together from many fragments, but 
all about the centre of the bowl the fragments join exactly, so 
that the profile as restored is certainly correct. On the rim of 
the bowl six figures in the round, three sphinxes and three 
winged lions, have been placed. The correctness of this ar- 
rangement has been questioned, but it seems certain from the 
rivet holes in the fragments of the rim and from the forms of 
the sphinxes and lions. The bodies of these animals have a 
curvature which agrees with the curvature of the bowl; their 
heads are all turned in one direction (outward, as they have 
been placed on the bowl); and the number of the figures and 
their size favor their adjustment in this position. The forms 
are of pronounced archaic type. In the sphinxes the eyes are 
farge and prominent; the mouth has a marked “archaic smile”; 
the ear is greatly exaggerated and placed too high. The heads 
are covered by pointed caps, with a wide band at the bottom 
decorated with zigzags. ‘The wings consist of thin plates of 
bronze, separately made and attached. They have recurved 
ends. Along the lower part of each wing the separate feathers 
are carefully indicated; the upper part is treated as a scale 
pattern. The tails are made of long pieces of wire, beaten out 
at the ends into flat triangular pieces, and these are, attached 
to the bodies by means of rivets. The lions have large eyes 
and prominent mouths. ‘The ears are laid back, the manes sum- 
marily indicated. The tails and the wings have the same forms 
as those of the sphinxes. The cover of the bowl has been put 
together from a large number of fragments. It is plain except 
for a large-round boss at the centre, which served as a handle. 
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The detailed description of the three-sided stands is as 
follows: — 

A,1l,a (PLATE IX). Seated Sphinx facing right. —In front, 
a branch rises from the ground line. ‘The body of the mon- 
ster is long and thin, and the outline of the ribs is indicated. 
In the head the most noticeable features are the marked draw- 
ing up of the corner of the mouth, the large and prominent 
eye, the poorly modelled and badly placed ear, and the treat- 
ment of the hair as a mass falling to the shoulder. The wing 
is long, with recurving tip, and is treated in three levels. The 
tail is treated decoratively, curled under the leg, and rising as a 
graceful spiral to fill the space between the wings and the hind 
quarters. | : 

A, 1, b. Chimaera facing right. — The monster is conceived 
in the form in which it is usually represented in Greek art, as a 
lion with a serpent for a tail and with a goat’s head attached 
to the body. The goat’s head is here peculiar in that it is 
attached at the shoulder, and the neck, if it can be so called, is 
represented in a manner which suggests a wing.t The lon’s 
jaws are open, the ears laid back. The gaze of all three heads 
is directed to the right, and the monster was evidently moving 
in that direction. These features of the design suggest that 
the Chimaera is not simply a decorative figure, but is closely 
connected with the corresponding figure on the next plaque 
(A, 2, b), and that it is the contest of Bellerophon and the 
Chimaera that is represented, — a unique instance among these 
designs of a subject divided between two adjacent sides. 

A, 2, a (PLATE X). Seated Lion facing left. —In front a 
branch rises from the ground line. Above a bird flies to left. 
The type of the lion is similar to that of the sphinx on side 1. 
It has the same thin, wiry body, the same pose with one leg 
advanced, and the tail is curled under the leg and treated in 
the same decorative manner. ‘There is little attempt to sug- 
gest details of anatomy in the body; only the outline of the 
-ribs and the line of the shoulder are indicated in low relief. 
The bird has the form which is common on vases of the sixth 


1 Cf. the similar figure’ on'C, 1, a and the wings of the sphinxes on B, 2, b. 
Also Ant. Denk. II, pl. 41; the bucchero vase, Micali, Mon. per servire, pl. 26, 
2; and the Ionic gold ring, Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, pl. VII, 10. 
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century and earlier, with one wing above the body and one 
below it. 

A, 2, b. Bellerophon and Pegasus. —The hero is mounted 
on his winged steed, which gallops toward the left, his hind 
feet touching the ground line, his fore feet some distance 
above it. Pegasus’s legs are unusually slender and his tail 
wonderfully heavy. The wing, which is attached at the 
shoulder, is not recurved at the end, but is remarkably short 
and stumpy. The form is due, perhaps, to the artist’s desire 
to represent as much as possible of the figure of Bellerophon. 
Even as it is, the hero largely disappears behind the wing of 
his mount. His left arm is extended and his left hand grasps 
the bridle, which is worked out in great detail. In his right 
hand he poises his spear for a throw. In the modelling of 
the head, the large eye is noticeable and the very awkward 
placing of the ear. The modelling of the nude is superficial, 
though the toes of the left foot are carefully indicated. The 
dress is hardly indicated at all, but it is apparently a short- 
sleeved chiton; there is a trace of the ends of the sleeves just 
above the elbows and at the waist a suggestion of the girdle. 
Behind Bellerophon a flying bird fills the field and underneath 
the body of Pegasus a dog runs toward the left. This figure, 
again, is modelled without much detail except for the narrow 
collar which appears on the neck. 

Bellerophon’s fight with the Chimaera is a favorite subject 
in early Greek art. The earliest example is probably the 
Argive (‘*proto-Corinthian’”’) lecythus in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts,! on which the subject is represented in a manner 
very similar to that of our reliefs. Bellerophon dashes at the 
monster, poising a long spear for the throw. The principal 
difference between the two representations is that on the vase 
Pegasus has all four feet off the ground, and so seems to be 
flying rather than running. Somewhat later, probably roughly 
contemporary with the tripods, is the situla from Daphnae,? 
which is especially interesting in connection with our relief, 
because the scene is divided between the two sides of the vase. 


1 Hoppin, A.J.A. IV, 1900, pp. 441 ff., pl. IV. 
2 Brit. Mus., B 105; published in Tanis, II, pl. 26, 8, and Jb. Arch. 1. 
X, 1895, p. 37, Fig. 1. 
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Later still is the Attic black-figured cylix from Camirus in the 
Louvre.! In all these early examples we find a close combat 
depicted, and Bellerophon faces the Chimaera. The early 
Melian terra-cotta,2 on the other hand, shows Bellerophon 
above the Chimaera, and this is the usual scheme of the com- 
bat in the later, red-figured: vases.2 Compared with most of 
these later representations and even with some of the earlier 
group, the Pegasus of-our relief seems stiff and wooden. 
Nevertheless, the figures have something of the freshness and 
vigor which form the principal charm of archaic art, and the 
artist has succeeded to some extent in expressing the rapid 
motion that was clearly in his mind. To this effect the run- 
ning dog contributes not a little. Such an association of a horse 
and a dog is a favorite device in archaic art, though I have 
not found it employed elsewhere in connection with Pegasus. 
It seems to be a particular favorite in the Ionic schools of paint- 
ing,* but it occurs also on Corinthian and other mainland vases.°® 

A, 3,a (PLATE XI. Winged Panther facing left, head en 
face. — The pose is similar to that of the sphinx of A, 1, a 
and the lion of A, 2, a, and the tail is treated in the same deco- 
rative fashion. The wing, however, differs from the wing of 
the sphinx, being treated in a series of curving lines radiating 
from a strongly marked rib at the upper side.® 


1 A 478; Pottier, Vases Ant. du Louvre, pl. 17. 

2 Cat. Terra-Cottas in Brit. Mus., B 3864; Millingen, Ane. Uned. Mon., 
vt. SLs oben, 

3 Cf. Tischbein, Collection of Engravings from Ancient Vases, I, pl.as 
Ann. d. Ist. 1874, pls. B, C, D, E; and the Apulian vases, Karlsruhe, 388, 
Mon. d. Ist. Il, pl. 50; Naples, 3258, Mon. d. Ist. IX, pl. 52; and Berlin, 
3258, Gerhard, Apul. Vasenbilder, pl. VIII, IX, X. Cf. also the érivnrpov in 
Athens, Collignon and Couve, Catalogue, No. 1589, ’E@. ’Apx. 1892, pl. 13. 

4 Cf. especially the Clazomenian sarcophagi, e.g. Ant. Denk. I, pls. 45 and 46, 
and II, pl. 27; Murray, Terra-cotta Sarcophagi in the Brit. Mus., pls. 1, 4, 5, 6; 
the ‘* Pontic’’? amphora in the Museo Gregoriano, Rém. Mitt. II, 1887, p. 172, 
No. IIL and pl. 9; and the Ionic vase in the Bibliothéque Nationale, De Ridder, 
Catalogue, No. 171, Mon. d. Ist. Il, pl. 18, and De Luynes, Description de 
quelques vases peints, pl. 6. Cf. also the Ionic sima from Sitia in Crete, Rom. 
Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 64 ff. 

5 Cf. the Corinthian amphora, Berlin, 1652, Mon. d. Ist. X, pl. 52, 2. 

6 Very similar seated panthers with heads en face and tails in spirals occur 
on the Ionic vase in the Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 171 (ef. note 4 supra), and on 
the terra-cotta tripod from Tanagra in Berlin, No. 1727, Arch. Zeit. 1881, pl. 4. 
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A, 3, b. Peleus and Thetis. — Thetis flees toward the left, 
looking back at Peleus, who places his right hand on her left 
shoulder. He is dressed in a short, sleeveless chiton, and has 
long hair which falls over his shoulders and is confined by 
a band above his forehead. A curious detail is the repre- 
sentation of the left hand ; all the fingers are clasped except 
the index, which is extended pointing downward and made 
remarkably long. Thetis is dressed in a close-fitting chiton 
with sleeves reaching to the elbow. With her left hand she 
grasps the lower part of her dress at the side, and the folds 
which result from this movement are represented by four 
flat bands and two grooves. On her right foot (the left is 
lost) she wears a pointed shoe turned up at the toe. Her right 
hand is raised. Her hair is represented as a mass falling to 
the shoulders, with no modelling in detail. In her ear is a 
round earring. From her left shoulder a serpent rises. In 
front of Thetis is a second female figure also running toward 
the left. In dress and attitude she is similar to Thetis.except 
that she does not look back and does not grasp her skirt with 
her left hand. She is probably to be interpreted as a Nereid. 

The whole scene recalls the representation of Peleus and 
Thetis on the chest of Cypselus, Paus. V, 18, 5: wezotntau dé 
kal Oéris mapOévos, AauBavetar dé avTis IInrevs, kat ard rhs 
veipos THS O€ridos ddis eri Tov Inr€a éotiv opuwv. In preserved 
monuments, the usual type for the myth is the wrestling of 
Peleus and Thetis, where the transformations of the goddess 
are suggested by a small lion, or a panther, or a serpent, which 
threatens Peleus or even attacks him. By the addition of 
other figures, — Nereids, Nereus, Hermes, or Chiron, — the 
scene is frequently enlarged into an extended composition.! 
Occasionally, however, an earlier moment in the story is de- 
picted, Peleus starting from his hiding place to seize Thetis 
as she sports with the other daughters of Nereus? or pursuing 
her and her attendants.* In these types the transformations of 





1 Cf. the lists of examples given by Graef, Jb. Arch. I. I, 1886, pp. 201 ff. 

2 Cf. the Corinthian crater, a colonette, Louvre, E 639, Jb. Arch. I. I, 1886, 
pl. 10, 1; the red-figured hydria, Louvre, G 428, Mon. d. Ist. I, pl. 6; and the 
fragments of a red-figured vase in Halle, Jb. Arch. J. 1886, pl. 10, 2. 

8 Cf. the late red-figured calpis, Munich 807, Millingen, Peintures de Vases, 
pl. 4. The early black-figured cylix, Salzmann, Néc. de Camiros, pl. 54, 2 and 
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Thetis are not usually suggested.! For the representation 
of the beginning of the contest, accompanied by a suggestion 
of the goddess’s change of form, such as we have here, I have 
found only one close parallel, a double disk of terra-cotta in 
Athens,2 on one side of which Peleus appears just seizing 
Thetis, while a serpent coils up his back. The style is that 
of the later severe red-figured vases. That the type is an 
early one, however, is proved by its occurrence on the chest 
of Cypselus. The maker of the tripod has expanded the 
simple type by the addition of another Nereid, in accordance 
with the size of the space to be filled. 


Trirpop B (PLates XII-XV) 


The second tripod is slightly smaller than tripod A. Its 
dimensions as reconstructed are: Height, 1.225 m. Height 
of plaques with relief decoration, inside mouldings, 43.8 cm. 
Height of cylindrical support, 28.4 cm. Height of bowl, 
30.8 em. Bottom width of plaques, ca. 25.8 em. Diameter 
of bowl, ca. 58.5 cm. 

Only one side (3) is well preserved; considerable parts of 
the other two are missing. Parts of all three covering rods 
were found among the fragments. The cylindrical support 
is worked out into a complicated series of mouldings with a 
tongue pattern at the top. The bowl is less complete than 
that of tripod A, but sufficiently well preserved to make recon- 
struction possible. The three sphinxes and the three lions 
with which it was decorated are smaller than those of tripod 
A and much more fragmentary, but their position on the bowl 
is indicated by the rivet holes for their attachment, by the 
curvature of the bodies, and especially by the fact that the left 
fore leg in each case is shorter than the right,—a variation 
from regular form due to the raised rim of the bowl on which 
the shorter legs rest. The form of these animals differs from 
that of the corresponding figures on tripod A in that the 


3, is probably to be interpreted in this way, but it must be admitted that this 
interpretation is doubtful. 

1 The Munich calpis is the only exception. 

2 Collignon-Couve, Catalogue, No. 1202, Benndorf, Gr. u. Siz. Vasenbilder, 
pl. 32, 4. 
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sphinxes and lions of tripod B are sitting, not lying at length. 
The sphinxes wear pointed caps like the sphinxes of tripod A, 
but these were made separately and attached. In one case, the 
cap has a roll at the bottom adorned with a rope pattern. The 
hair of the sphinxes and the manes of the lions are indicated 
by incised lines, and the tails are of wire attached to the 
bodies by rivets like the tails 
of the corresponding figures on 
tripod A. 

The cover is strongly con- 
vex, and at the centre stands 
the figure of a warrior which 
evidently served as a handle 
(Fig.2). This figure was cast 
solid and is almost perfectly 
preserved. The warrior was 
in full panoply, with helmet, 
breastplate, greaves, and 
shield. ‘The helmet is of the 
Corinthian type, with fixed. 
cheek pieces; it has a lofty 
crest on a stout support, which: 
has the form of a bird’s head 
and neck. ‘The breastplate is 
short, reaching only to the 
waist, and below it the lower 
part of the chiton is repre- 
sented. The greaves cover 
the knees. The spear was made separately and thrust through 
a small hole in the raised right hand. The shield also was 
made separately and attached to the arm by a broad handle, 
which is the only part that has survived. The face of the 
warrior, so far as it can be seen through the helmet, is of ar- 
chaic type, with smiling mouth and eyes @ fleur de téte. Par- 
ticularly noticeable is the emphasis laid on the eyelids, which 
are treated as projecting ridges. The hair is long, falling over 
the shoulders behind, with incised wavy lines to indicate the 
detail. 

The reliefs on the plaques are as follows: 








Figure 2.— WARRIOR ON TRIPOD B. 
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B, 1, a (PLATE XIII). Two seated Figures facing each 
other. — Both are apparently male. Of the one at the right 
only a small portion, including the head, the raised right hand, 
and the lower left leg, is preserved. The other figure, how- 
ever, is complete. The man is seated on a folding stool, the 
legs of which end in lion’s paws. He is dressed in chiton and 
himation ; the edge of the short sleeve of the former appears 
on the right arm; the latter is a long, heavy robe passing ob- 
liquely across the breast and falling in a long end behind. 
The long hair falls in a mass to the shoulders, with a single 
lock in front of the right shoulder. Both the man’s arms are 
bent at the elbow, and his hands are raised in front of him, the 
right hand open, the left grasping a short staff (?), which rests 
on his shoulder and ends in a crook. Behind the man stands 
a large bird, perhaps an eagle. 

Whether this is anything more than a scene from daily life 
cannot be determined in the fragmentary condition of the 
plaque. Professor H. N. Fowler has suggested to me that the 
subject may be Zeus and Hera. To such a theory the presence 
of the eagle, if the bird is to be so interpreted, lends some sup- 
port. But this interpretation seems to me doubtful, and the 
second figure is, I think, male. We have, then, either a simple 
scene from daily life or a mythological subject to which we 
lack the key. It may be compared with a similar group in the 
interior of a Cyrenaic cylix in Munich.} 

B,1,b. Perseus pursued by Glorgons. — Perseus flees toward 
the left, turning his head to look toward the two Gorgons be- 
hind him. The hero is characterized by the kzbiszs, which is 
represented as a large bag slung by a strap around his neck, 
and by a peculiar cap, intended, doubtless, to suggest the “Avdov 
xuvén. Instead of the usual winged sandals, he wears high boots 
with turned-up toes. His chiton is short, and on the arms 
short sleeves are indicated. The hair is represented as a mass 
falling to the shoulders, with a single lock in front of the right 
shoulder. His right hand is raised; his left supports the kibisis. 
The two female figures are less well preserved, part of the head 
of the first and the head and right arm of the second being lost. 
So far as they are preserved, the two figures are exactly similar. 


1 Jahn, No. 787, Arch. Zeit. 1881, pl. 13, 5. 


pe OSs ,*- 
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Each wears shoes with turned-up toes and a peculiar chiton, 
open in front. ‘The left hand grasps the skirt and draws it up, 
so that it reaches only to a little below the knee. On the edge 
of the chiton of the first figure an incised pattern can be clearly 
seen, and there are traces of a similar pattern on the chiton of 
the second. The right arm of the first figure is raised, and the 
position of the right arm of the second was probably similar. 

The pursuit of Perseus by the Gorgons is a favorite subject 
in early Greek art. It was represented on the chest of Cyp- 
selus! and on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae,? and is one of 
the commonest subjects on vases of the sixth century. But 
the treatment of the subject here differs in many respects 
from the ordinary types. The direction of the movement is here 
from right to left, not from left to right as.it ordinarily is, and 
the Gorgons have purely human form. For this feature of the 
relief, I know of no exact parallels. On a South Italian me- 
dallion crater in Naples, Perseus is pursued by two female 
figures undoubtedly intended to represent Gorgons, but the 
presence of a satyr suggests dramatic influence. In archaic 
art the Gorgons are regularly depicted with the mask-like 
gorgoneion in place of the head. Yet the interpretation of 
the fleeing figure in our relef as Perseus, certainly seems 
justified by the kibists, which has exactly the form in which it 
is most commonly represented in vase paintings, either carried 
on the arm of the hero® or suspended about his shoulders,® 
and the peculiar cap is best explained as an attempt to suggest 
the “Avéov xuvén, though the usual form for this in archaic art 
is the petasus or pilos.* 

B, 1, ec. Achilles and Troilus. — Troilus, mounted, flees 
toward the left, pursued by Achilles, who seizes him by the 


i Pais, V, 18,5. - 2 Paus. III, 18, 11. 

3 Cf. F. Knatz, Quomodo Persei fabulam artifices tractaverint, Bonn, 1893, 
and E. Kuhnert in Roscher’s Lex. Myth. III, 2, cols. 1986-2060, s.v. Perseus. 

4 Heydemann, Cat. No. 1767, Mus. Borb. XIII, pl. 59. 

5 Cf. Berlin, 1652, Mon. d. Ist. X, pl. 52 (Corinthian amphora) ; Munich, 
1187, Gerhard, A. V., pl. 216 (black-figured amphora) ; Bibliothéque Nationale, 
277, Ann. d. Ist. 1851, pl. P (black-figured lecythus) ; Vienna, 221, Ann. d. Ist. 
1866, pl. R (black-figured hydria). 

6 Cf. Munich, 910, Gerhard, A.V. pl. 89, 3, 4 (red-figured amphora). 

7 A form very similar to that on our relief appears on the head of Perseus on 
the bucchero oenochoe, Micali, Mon. per servire, pl. 22. 
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hair and thrusts at him with a long spear. ‘Troilus seems 
intent only on flight. He has a long spear which he holds 
with both hands, but makes no effort to use. He is dressed in 
the usual short chiton with sleeves. The horse resembles the 
Pegasus of A, 2, b, but differs from him in that his fore legs 
are raised and bent at asharp angle. Achilles wears a short 
chiton with sleeves, confined at the waist by a broad girdle, 
of which an end hangs down in front. The figure is less well 
drawn than most of the figures in the reliefs, the raised right 
arm being especially awkward. Underneath the body of the 
horse part of a third figure, apparently a fallen warrior, can 
be made out. 

The interpretation of this subject as Achilles and Troilus 
was first suggested .by Mr. Salomon Reinach, and although it 
is not without difficulties, it seems to me highly probable. The 
subject is a common one on vases of the sixth century, and the 
type in general corresponds closely to the composition on our 
relief. Troilus, to be sure, is usually unarmed, and commonly 
he rides one horse and leads another. Achilles ordinarily is 
armed with shield and helmet, and does not actually lay hold 
of Troilus. The space under the body of the horse, if it is 
filled at all,is commonly occupied by a hydria or some other 
sort of vase.! But a parallel can be found on the vases for - 
almost every unusual feature of the relief, especially if the com- 
parison is extended to include the closely related type where 
Achilles is depicted lying in wait for Troilus. Thus Troilus 
is occasionally represented armed with a staff or two spears.? 
Sometimes he has only one horse. Achilles occasionally seizes 
Troilus 4 and sometimes he is armed only witha spear.® Troilus 


1 Cf. the Francois Vase, Furtwangler-Reichhold, pls. 11, 12. 

2 Cf. the black-figured amphora, Berlin, 1685, Gerhard, Ztrusk. u. Camp. 
Vasenb. pl. 20-21 (the spear which appears in the drawing is said by Furt- 
wingler to be incorrect ; the object is really a staff) ; red-figured pelike, Louvre, 
G 231, Mon. d. Ist. X, pl. 22, 1 (two spears) ; black-figured lecythus, Arch. Zeit. 
1856, pl. 91, 1, 2 (ambush scene, two spears). 

3So on a ‘‘Chalcidian’’ amphora, Louvre, E 811, Pottier, Vas. Ant. du 
Louvre, pl. 57. Cf. also the black-figured oenochoe, Ann. d. Ist, 1835, pl. D, 2; 
Vienna, 221, Ann. d. Ist. 1866, pl. R (black-figured hydria, ambush scene) ; 
Brit. Mus. E 10, Gerhard, A.V. pl. 186 (red-figured cylix). 

4 Cf. Louvre, E 703, Gerhard, A. V. pl. 185 (Ionic amphora). 

5 Cf. the ‘‘ Chalcidian ’? amphora, Louvre, E 811, mentioned in note 3 supra, 
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not infrequently has a male companion or companions.! For 
the warrior under the horse of Troilus I know of no other ex- 
ample, but such a figure is so convenient to fill the awkward 
space, that it requires, perhaps, no further explanation.? 

B, 2,a (PLATE XIV). Pair of winged Figures heraldically 
grouped. — ‘They are represented as if they had just met. 
Both have their knees bent, in the position which is regularly 
adopted in archaic art to denote running or flying. Both fig- 
ures have one hand clasped in front of the breast ; the other is 
open and thrown out behind. Their wings are attached at 
the hips and have recurving ends. The dress is hardly indi- 
eated, but consists of the usual short chiton with short sleeves. 
The end of the girdle is visible on each figure. The subject 
may possibly be the winged sons of Boreas, Calais and Zetes. 

B, 2,b. Two Sphinxes confronted. —'The bodies are slender, 
the legs muscular. The tails are similar to those of the sphinx 
of A, 1, a and the lion of A, 2, a. The hair is represented 
falling to the shoulders, with fine incised lines to suggest the 
separate strands. 

B,2,c. Fight between mounted Warriors. — The two fig- 
ures are identical except for the fact that they face in opposite 
directions. Both horses rear, so that their fore legs come close 
together. The men are dressed in short chitons, over which 
in each case is thrown a cloak, and on their backs they have 
quivers, which swing out behind with the violence of the 
riders’ motion. Each draws a bow to shoot at the other. The 
warrior ‘at the right wears a sort of pilos. Underneath the 
horses there are traces of a fallen warrior stretched upon the 
eround.? 


1Cf. Ann. d. Ist. 1850, pl. EF, 1 (black-figured hydria, ambush scene), 
Vienna, 221, and Brit. Mus. E 10. 

2 For a somewhat similar representation of the pursuit of Penthesilea by 
Achilles on a ‘‘ Chalcidian’’ amphora in St. Petersburg, and a discussion of te 
influence of this scene on the representations of the pursuit of Troilus, see 
Loeschcke, Bonner Studien, pp. 257 ff. 

3 The representations of a man between two rearing horses are collected by 
Loeschcke, Bonner Studien, pp. 248 ff. Where the scene represents a fight 
over a fallen warrior, the riders on the Attic amphoras always carry 
spears, even when one of them is an Amazon. Loeschcke argues that this 
type, and also the representation of Amazons on horseback, originated in 
Tonia. 
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B, 38, a (PLATE XV). Heracles and the Nemean Lion. — 
Heracles, dressed in a short chiton with sleeves, kneels on his 
right knee, with his left leg firmly braced. He has thrown his 
left arm around the neck of the lion, and clasping his left wrist 
with his right hand, he strangles the monster, whose open jaws 
and weakly raised forepaw show clearly the force of the hero’s 
grip. Heracles is characterized only by the great quiver on 
his back, a common attribute in archaic work. 

On the throne of Apollo at Amyclae, one of the subjects 
represented was Heracles strangling the lion,! and it is as a 
sort of wrestling match that this contest is commonly repre- 
sented. On black-figured vases two principal types can be 
distinguished : in one, Heracles, standing erect, strangles the 
lion, which rears on its hind legs; in the other the lion is on 
the ground, and Heracles stoops forward to strangle it.2 The 
scheme of the composition on the relief does not agree with 
either of these “normal” types, but resembles rather the 
scheme most commonly adopted for Heracles’ contest with 
Triton.’ In representations of this contest, Heracles regularly 
seizes Triton about the shoulders and grips one wrist firmly 
with the other hand. Usually he is astride the back of the 
monster, but sometimes he kneels beside him # as he kneels be- 
side the lion here. The reason for the adoption of such a 
scheme of composition in our relief is probably to be found in 
the shape of the space to be filled, which did not lend itself to 
either of the “normal” types of the contest with the lion. In 
the figure of Heracles it is noticeable that the short hair is in 
marked contrast to the long hair of the other figures on the 
tripods. This is a regular characteristic of Heracles.6 The 


1 Cf. Paus. III, 18, 15: dyywy ‘Hpaxdfs tov déovra. 

* Cf. Reisch, Ath. Mitt. XL, 1887, pp. 124 ff.; Walters, Brit. Mus. Cat. of 
Vases, II, pp. 18 f., and Hist. Anc. Pottery, I1, pp. 95 f. 

* Cf. for lists of examples, Gerhard, 4.V. II, p. 95; Stephani, Compte Rendu, 
1867, pp. 21 f.; Petersen, Ann. d. Ist. 1882, pp. 75 ff. ; Studniczka, Ath. Mitt. 
XI, 1886, p. 65. 

* Cf. the bronze relief from Olympia, Ergebnisse, IV, No. 699, pl. 39, and 
the two poros reliefs from the Acropolis, Wiegand, Porosarchitektur, pp. 82 ff., 
pl. 4 and p. 195, Fig. 213. In the relief from the temple at Assos (Clarke, 
Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1883, p. 250, Fig. 52), the pose of Heracles is 
similar, but his knee does not touch the ground line. 

° Cf. Furtwangler in Roscher’s Lex. Myth. I, col. 2147. 
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absence of all attributes except the quiver, also, is not un- 
usual. 

B, 5, b. Peleus and Thetis. —The scheme of the composi- 
tion is somewhat different from that of the similar subject on 
A, 3, b. Thetis rushes toward the right, her left arm raised 
in terror, her right arm bent at the elbow, with the hand 
firmly grasping the folds of her skirt. But her flight is 
checked by Peleus, who has locked his left arm into her rights 
and throws up his right arm as if to deal a blow, unterrified 
by the. lion’s head with open jaws, which marks the first trans- 
formation of the goddess. Behind him, Hermes, characterized 
by kerykeion and petasus, strides quickly forward. The dress 
of Thetis is the same as that of the Gorgons of B, 1, b, and she 
holds the fulness of her skirt in the same manner. Peleus 
and Hermes wear short chitons, and on the latter figure the 
end of the girdle can be clearly seen hanging down in front. 
All three figures have shoes with pointed toes. 

In representations of the wrestling of Peleus and Thetis, the 
lion is very frequently introduced to suggest one of the trans- 
formations of the goddess.2, Sometimes it appears alone, some- 
times in combination with other animals or with fire.2 Occa- 
sionally, too, as here, the change is indicated by the lion’s head 
alone.* The figure of Hermes is unusual in connection with 
Peleus and Thetis, but he appears occasionally in the ordinary 
wrestling scenes.° 


1 Tbid. col. 2140. 

2 Cf. Brit. Mus. B 465 (black-figured cyathus) ; Munich, 653 (black-figured 
amphora); Bibl. Nat. 589, De Luynes, pl. 34 (severe red-figured cylix) ; Munich, 
369, Wiener Vorlegeblatter, Series A, pl. 1 (severe red-figured cylix). 

8 Cf. the black-figured lecythus, Berlin, 2003 (lion and fire); Duris cylix, 
Louvre, G 116, Wiener Vorlegeblitter, Series VII, pl. 2 (lion and serpent) ; 
Peithinos cylix, Berlin, 2279, Gerhard, Trinkschalen, pl. 9, 1 (lion and three 
serpents). 

4 Cf. Roulez, Choix de vases peints du Mus. d’ Ant. de Leyde, pl. 12 (black- 
figured hydria, lion’s head rising from the shoulder of Thetis) ; Brit. Mus. B 
215, Micali, Mon. per servire, pl. 84, 4, El. Cér. II, pl. 25, Brit. Mus. Cat. of 
Vases, Il, p. 25, Fig. 83 (black-figured amphora; a lion’s head rises from the 
shoulder of Thetis, and a panther crouches on the back of Peleus). 

5 Cf. Munich, 538, a black-figured volute crater with Peleus and Thetis wrest- 
ling in the presence of four Nereids, Hermes, and Chiron; Brit. Mus. E 9, a 
severe red-figured cylix (Peldwy xadds), Gerhard, A.V. pls. 178-179, Overbeck, 
Gall. Her. Bild. pl. 7, 4, with Nereids fleeing from the wrestling of Peleus and 
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B, 3, c. Apollo and Tityos. —Tityos flees toward the right, 
supported by his mother, Ge, and pursued by Apollo. The 
pose of the giant differs from that of other fleeing figures in 
these reliefs, in that his right knee almost touches the ground. 
This suggests that the artist wished to represent him sinking 
to the ground as a result of the wounds inflicted by Apollo’s 
arrows. Two of these are already fixed in the giant’s back, 
and he is apparently trying to pull one of them out with his 
right hand. His dress is the same short chiton that the other 
male figures wear, with the same indication of the girdle. In 
front of his left shoulder is a lock of hair falling to the breast, 
and over this shoulder the hair appears as a mass falling over 
the back. The manner in which this is represented shows 
that the head was turned to look back at Apollo, The giant’s 
left arm is thrown about the neck of Ge, who thus supports 
him. Her pose is similar to that of Thetis in the band above 
(Knielaufschema to right), and like her she holds up the ful- 
ness of her short-sleeved chiton with her right hand. Her left 
hand, however, is not raised, but is lowered, grasping her 
right wrist. On her right foot (the left is not preserved), she 
wears a shoe with a turned-up toe. Like Tityos she turns her 
head and looks back at Apollo. The god is represented launch- 
ing a third arrow at the giant. His left arm, extended, holds 
the bow; his right arm is drawn back, with the hand close 
to the cheek. His dress consists of a short chiton only, with 
an indication of the belt strap at the waist. At his left side 
swings a long scabbard, from which projects a large sword-hilt. 

The interpretation of this scene as Apollo and Tityos was 
suggested by Professor W. N. Bates of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and seems to me certain. That the subject was 
current in archaic art is shown by its occurrence on the throne 
ofthe Amyclaean Apollo,! on several sixth-century vases,” and on 


Thetis on one side, and on the other Hermes bringing the news of the contest to 
Nereus and Amphitrite (?). 

1 Paus. III, 18, 15: Tervoy 6é’ Arédd\dAwy Tokever Kal *Apreus. 

2 Cf. the Ionic amphora, Bibl. Nat. 171, referred to supra, p. 294, note 4; 
‘¢ Corintho-Attic ?? amphora, Louvre, E 864, Mon. Ann. e Bull. 1856, pl. 10, 1; 
black-figured fragment from the Acropolis, ’E¢. ’Apx. 1883, pl. 3; and the vase 
in the Ravestein Collection in the Brussels Museum (Musée de Javestein, 
No. 223), mentioned by Furtwiingler, Ant. Gemmen, III, p. 84, note 4c 
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two Ionic gold rings.!- On these monuments, as on the later, red- 
figured vases, there is no fixed type for the subject.2 Apollo 
is usually accompanied by Artemis, though he appears alone in 
several cases.? His usual weapon is the bow, but he sometimes 
wears a sword at his side,* as in our relief, and on red-figured 
vases there are cases where he uses the sword as a weapon.® 
In three cases he is represented in a chariot.6 The female fig- 
ure associated with Tityos seems sometimes to be Ge, some- 
times Leto, but the weight of evidence, as Overbeck shows,’ is 
for Ge. In our relief, she seems so clearly to be assisting the 
giant that the interpretation as Ge can hardly be doubted. 


Trrpop C (PLATES XVI-XVIIT) 


This is the smallest of the tripods, but the reliefs are in some 
ways the finest of all. The dimensions are: Height as re- 
constructed, 89.1 cm. Height of plaques with relief decora- 
tion, inside mouldings, 48.5 cm. Bottom width of plaques, 
22.5 cm. | 

The upper part is extremely fragmentary. The bowl could 
not be restored at all, and the mouldings of the cylindrical 
support are so poorly preserved that their relations cannot be 
accurately determined. Enough is preserved, however, to show 
that the support was very elaborate. One of the covering rods 
is preserved in its original position. The tripod is unusual in 


1Qne in the Louvre, Ann. d. Jst. 1842, pl. U, and Furtwiangler, Ant. Gemmen, 
Ill, p. 84, Fig. 57, the other in the Cabinet des Médailles, Furtwangler, ibid. 
Fig. 58. 

2 Cf. in general Overbeck, Kunstmyth, Apollo, pp. 882-391, with pl. 19, 8 and 
pl. 23, 2-8. The red-figured celebe, Ann. d. Ist. 1850, pl. H, El. Cér. Il, pl. 57, 
Reinach, Répertoire des vases peints, I, p. 249, is now among the Loeb vases 
in the Fogg Museum of Art at Cambridge, Mass. 

3 Cf. Bibl. Nat. 171, Mus. de Ravestein, 223, the gold rings, and the vase in 
the Fogg Museum. 

4 Cf. Bibl. Nat. 171, the Louvre amphora, and the red-figured amphora, 
Brit. Mus. E 278, Mon. d. Ist. I, pl. 23. — 

5 Cf. the Louvre crater, G 164, Mon. Ann. e Bull. 1856, pl. 11; Munich, 402, 
Furtwangler-Reichhold, pl. 55 (cylix of late severe style) ; Louvre, G 375, 
Mon. Ann. e Bull. 1856, pl. 10, 2 (amphora of free style). 

6 Bibl. Nat. 171 and the two gold rings. 

71. ¢., pp. 8838 ff. 
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having three winged heads, which covered the joints of the 
sides of the triangular stands. 

C, 1, a (PLATE XVI). Seated Chimaéra facing left. —The 
form is the same as that of the Chimaera of A, 1, b, the goat's. 
head being attached to a wing, and the tail ending in a ser- 
pent’s head. All three mouths are open, though the Chimaera 
here is purely decorative. In the mane the separate locks of 
hair are brought out by careful incision, and on the wing 
feathers are suggested by the same means. 

C,1,b. Perseus and Athena (?).— The figure of Perseus is 
very similar to that on B,1,b. He flees toward the left, fol- 
lowed by the goddess. The hero wears a short chiton with a 
decorated border (the pattern cannot be clearly made 
out), high boots with wings attached, and a cap of 
peculiar form like that of the Perseus of B, 1, b. 
With his left hand he supports the #zbists, which is 
especially large and is slung about his neck by a 
broad strap. His right arm is raised. Below the 
kibisis the end of a belt is visible. The female figure 
seems to be protecting Perseus, and so is probably 
to be interpreted as Athena. She wears a chiton 
which reaches only to the knee and high boots with 
wings attached. Her head is turned as if to look 
toward the pursuing Gorgons, and in her raised 
hands she holds a heavy robe, apparently for the purpose of 
shielding Perseus. Robe and chiton are studded with small 
incised rosettes, and have embroidered edges (cf. Fig. 3 for 
the pattern on the outer edge of the robe). The hair of both 
figures is carefully incised. 

The interpretation of the female figure as Athena is doubtful 
on account of her lack of the usual attributes. Some instances, 
however, of such a representation of Athena associated with 
Perseus can be quoted, and the goddess is so regularly the 
companion and helper of Perseus in his adventure with the 





FIGuRE 3. 


1 Corintho-Attic deinos, Louvre, E 874, Pottier, Vas. Ant. du Louvre, pls. 60- 
62; black-figured bowl from Aegina, Berlin, 1682, Arch. Zeit. 1882, pl. 9; 
black-figured amphora ‘‘under Chalcidian influence,”’ Brit. Mus. B 155, Ger- 
hard, A.V. pl. 823; bucchero oenochoe in Palermo, Micali, Mon. per servire, 
pl. 22. 
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Gorgons that no other interpretation seems likely. The orna- 
mentation of the robe with incised rosettes finds a parallel in 
early relief vases which are clearly influenced by vases in 
metal.! 

C,1,c¢. Fight over a fallen Warrior. —The wounded man 
has fallen backward. His right arm is stretched out behind 
him; his left is extended toward his comrade in a gesture of 
entreaty. He is dressed only in chiton and Corinthian helmet, 
without breastplate or greaves. The chiton has an incised 
pattern along the lower edge, consisting of crosses in metope- 
like squares, and the line of the girdle is carefully indicated. 
The helmet crest is decorated with hatched lines. The fight- 
ing warriors are posed in the usual manner, thrusting at each 
other with spears. ‘The one at the right wears a Corinthian 
helmet with a low crest, a shield of Boeotian type, and greaves 
which cover the knees. On his shield two panthers’ heads 
en face are incised as a device, and the border is decorated 
with a wave pattern. ‘The crest of the helmet is decorated 
with hatched lines. ‘The greaves were apparently plain. The 
warrior on the left is also in full armor (Corinthian helmet 
with low crest, breastplate, round “ Argolic ” shield, and greaves 
which cover the knees). The crest of the helmet is hatched; 
the breastplate has a spiral ornament ; the inside of the shield 
is adorned with bands of hatching. Below the breastplate, 
which has a strongly projecting lower edge, the lower part of 
a short chiton with traces of incised borders can be seen. At 
the right of the group a bird perched on a branch is intro- 
duced as a filling ornament. 

This type is so common in archaic art that the noting of 
parallels is superfluous. Attention may be called, however, 
to the marked similarity of this relief to a scene on a Clazo- 
menian sarcophagus in Berlin. 

C, 2, a (PLATE XVII). Seated Sphinx facing left. — Only 
the body,the greater part of the head, and the tip of the wing 
are preserved. The moulding at the top of the plaque makes 


1 Cf. Pottier, ‘ Vases A reliefs,’ Mon. Grecs, II, Nos. 14-16, pp. 48 ff., pl. 8, 1; 
De Ridder, ‘ Amphores béotiennes & reliefs, B.C.H. XXII, 1893, pp. 489-471 and 
497-519. 

2 Ant. Denk. I, pl. 44. 
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it possible to determine the position of the head, and this shows 
that the sphinx had a long neck, like the sphinxes on the third 
side of the same tripod (C, 3, b). The hair and the feathers 
of the wing are carefully incised. 

OC, 2, b. Peleus and Thetis. — Thetis flees toward the left, 
pursued by Peleus. The goddess is dressed in high boots and 
a short chiton, reaching to just below the knees, with an elab- 
orate incised pattern running down the side and about the 
lower edge (Fig. 4). Her right hand is 
raised, her left lowered. Behind her head 
appears a lion’s head with open jaws. 
Peleus seizes Thetis with his left hand and 
throws up his right. He wears a short 
chiton reaching to just below the: waist, 
with an incised pattern along the lower 
edge. The end of his girdle is carefully 
indicated. The attempt to indicate the 

Fieure 4. line of the backbone, though unskilful, is 
noteworthy. Behind Peleus a bird on a 
twig serves as a filling ornament.’ 

C, 2, c. Heracles and the Nemean Lion. —'The scheme of 
the composition is similar to that of B, 3, a, except that the 
direction of the action is reversed. Here, as there, Heracles is 
characterized by his short hair and by the quiver on his back, 
and he overcomes the lion by strangling it. There are a num- 
ber of minor differences. Heracles’ left knee does not touch 
the ground line. The lion’s fore paws are both on the ground. 
His tail is not lowered, but rises above his back in the great 
spiral which is so characteristic of the animals on these reliefs. 
The differences of treatment here seem to be due to the dif- 
ferent shape of the space to be filled. The mane of the lion 
shows the same careful incision as that of the Chimaera of G, J, a. 
The chiton of Heracles has traces of incised borders, and the 
end of his belt is represented, hanging down in front:? 3 

C, 3, a (Phare XVIID). Kneeling Bowman (Heracles ?) 
facing left. —He wears a short chiton with incised borders and 
with the end of the girdle indicated in the usual manner. In 





1 Of, for the figures the notes on A, 3, b and B, 3, b, and for the bird C, 1, c. 
2 Cf, the discussion of B, 3, a. , 
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his hands he holds a bow and arrow, the bow partially bent, 
the arrow on the string. Bowstring and arrow are represented 
by incision only. On his back is his quiver, represented with 
great detail. It is decorated with a pattern at the top and 
with oblique lines on the. body, and holds four arrows, the ends 
of which are indicated by incised lines. The cover hangs 
down behind. The legs and torso of the figure show careful 
modelling. In front is a small bush or tree, behind which the 
bowman is evidently conceived as hiding. 

The kneeling bowman is probably to be identified as Heracles, 
who is frequently represented as a bowman in early art, espe- 
cially in his contest with the Centaurs.! Occasionally only the 
bow is represented, but more frequently the hero has bow and 
quiver,” and to these a sword is often added.? Used alone and 
purely decoratively, as it is here, such a figure of Heracles as 
a kneeling bowman is rare, but a fragmentary bronze from 
Olympia‘ offers a good parallel, and a relief from Boeotia,® 
poor one. The short hair of our figure is an additional argu- 
ment in favor of the identification as Heracles. ‘The tree in 
front of the figure is similar to that on an Ionic amphora in 
the Louvre.® 

C, 8,:b., “Lwo Senriies confronted. — Each is an exact rep- 
lica of the other except for the difference of direction. In 
comparison with the sphinxes on tripods A and B (A, 1, a; B, 
2, b), they are remarkably slender, with very long necks and 
rather small wings. Each raises one fore paw and rests the 
other on a palmette, which, however, is only indicated by in- 
cision, so that the lowered fore feet seem to have no support. 
The bodies are more carefully modelled than those of the 
sphinxes on A and B, and there is very careful incision in the 
hair of the two figures. The edge of the wing is treated dec- 


1 Cf. Clarke, Investigations at Assos, 1881, p. 107, pl. 15. 
2 Cf. the ‘‘ proto-Corinthian ’’ lecythus, Berlin, 336, Arch. Zeit. 1883, pl. 10, 
1. The figure is very similar to that on this relief, even to the representation 
of four arrows in the open quiver. 

8 Of. the well-known bronze relief from Olympia, las IV, No. 696, 
pl. 38. 

4 Ergebnisse, IV, No. 717, pl. 40. 

5 Ann. d. Ist. 1880, pl. H. 

6 E 703, Gerhard, A. V. pl. 185. 
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oratively, in a series of scallops. The tails are used to fill an 
awkward space. 

C, 3, ce. Goddess of the so-called Persian Artemis Type be- 
tween two Lions. —The goddess was represented in the run- 
ning or kneeling attitude of archaic art, facing right. ‘The left 
leg is lost, but the bent right knee clearly shows the position. 
She wears a short chiton with apoptygma, which shows traces 
of incised patterns along the edges and down the front. Her 
hair is confined by a fillet and was evidently treated as a mass 
falling over her back, with several strands hanging down in 
front. Over the forehead it is represented as a series of care- 
fully arranged waves. With each hand she grasps a lion 
around the shoulders, while the lions rest one fore paw on the 
goddess’s thigh and lay the other on her shoulder. ‘The ani- 
mals are very carefully worked out, with ears laid back and 
jaws open. The manes are carefully incised. 

The “Persian Artemis” standing between two animals is 
one of the most frequently used of archaic decorative composi- 
tions.1. The employment of the running motive for such a 
figure is unusual, but finds a parallel on a vase signed by Ni- 
costhenes? and on several archaic gems.? 


The question of the date of the tripods can be quickly dis- 
missed. They are obviously products of the archaic period. 
The figures of the reliefs, and the figures in the round as well, 
have all the characteristics of archaic art, —the stiff, angular 
poses, heavy thighs and calves, mouths drawn up into the 
“archaic smile,” eyes in full front in profile heads, hair 
treated as a mass falling over the neck, with single locks some- 
times in front of the shoulders, and close-fitting heavy gar- 
ments with little or no attempt to represent the fall of the sep- 
arate folds. The great use of incision instead of modelling to 
represent details is also characteristic of archaic art, as well as 
the horror vacui, which leads to the introduction of birds and 
other animals to fill awkward spaces. Finally, in many of. 


1 Cf. Wernicke, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc, s.v. Artemis, cols. 1413, 1414, 
for lists of examples. 

2JIn the Vatican, Mus. Greg. II, pl. 38, 2a (first ed.), pl. 27, 2a (second 
ed.) ; cf. Arch. Zeit. 1854, pl. 64, 8. : 

3 E.g. Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, pl. VII, 50; Arch. Zeit. 1854, pl. 63, 2. 
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the reliefs, as I have tried to point out in describing them, the 
scheme of the composition finds its closest analogies in the 
work of the painters of black-figured vases. From all these 
indications it is clear that the tripods were made during the 
archaic period, and we shall not be far wrong if we date them 
about the middle of the sixth century B.c. 

The problem of the makers of the tripods and their stylistic 
affinities cannot be disposed of so easily.! Like so many other 
objects found in the Etruscan tombs, they bring us face to face 
with the difficult question of the relations of the Etruscans 
with Greece in the sixth century and the yet more difficult 
problem of the distinction between Greek and Etruscan work- 
manship, which still remains, in spite of much discussion, one 
of the most complex and unsatisfactory problems in the whole 
range of classical archaeology. In some fields, to be sure, the 
problem has been largely solved. No one, probably, would 
now dispute the fact that the great majority of the painted 
vases found in the Etruscan tombs are Greek. Yet even here, 
in the case of individual examples, it is often difficult, if not 
impossible, to say whether we are dealing with an original 
Greek work or an Etruscan imitation. ‘The same is true, to an 
even greater extent, in the case of other classes of work, such 
as bronzes, gems, rings, and jewellery. ‘Though many specimens 
can be identified as surely Greek or surely Etruscan, there 
still remain doubtful groups which might be either Greek or 
Etruscan. The cause of the difficulty is, of course, the fact 
that the Etruscans were strongly influenced in all their devel- 
opment by the Greeks, adopting not only Greek methods and 
processes, but even Greek subjects and schemes of composition. 

In the case of the tripods, the problem is, perhaps, less diff- 
cult than in some other cases. ‘T'o me, at least, the reliefs of the 
tripods have a freshness and directness which are very differ- 
ent from the essentially imitative character of most products of 


1 Throughout the argument which follows, I assume that the tripods, if not 
all the work of the same artist, are at least products of a closely related group 
of bronze workers. The point might be disputed, but I hope the many similari- 
ties to which I have called attention in the descriptions are sufficient to justify 
this assumption. I shall, therefore, speak of the ‘‘artist’’ or ‘‘maker’’ or 
‘‘ designer’? of the tripods in a generic sense, without meaning to imply that all 
are necessarily the work of a single man. 
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Etruscan art. This point, which contains the essence of the 
whole matter, can best be made clear by a comparison of the 
reliefs with those of another important monument of archaic 
art, which I believe to be of Etruscan origin, —the chariot 





Ficure 5.— RELIEFS ON SIDES OF BRONZE CHARIOT. 


from Monteleone now in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York! (Figs. 5 and 6). There are, to be sure, many similari- 
ties between the figures of the tripod reliefs and those of the 
chariot. Both display the same archaic traits in the drawing 


1 Published by Furtwingler in Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, pls. 586, 
587. In the descriptive text which accompanies these plates, Furtwangler 
argues that the chariot is not Etruscan, but Ionic Greek. In a note, also, which 
I received from him just after the publication of the brief account in the Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum noted above (p. 289, note 1), he wrote: ‘I do not 
quite agree with you: I do not see any essential difference between the art of 
the char and of the new tripod stands ; to label one Greek, the other Etruscan, 
is, I think, wrong. All these works (and the fragments from Perugia in our 
museum belong to the same class) have been made in Etruria. It is ‘ Iono- 
Etruscan’ art, as I should call it. The ‘ Jono-Etruscan’ or ‘ Italian-Ionian ’” 
vases and some gold rings treated by me belong to the same group.” It 
is with the greatest diffidence that I venture to differ from one whose re- 
markable knowledge and tireless industry have made his early death so great a 
loss to science. Yet I cannot but feel that there is a difference between the 
reliefs of the chariot and those of the tripods, and I hope the arguments I 
advance may seem valid to others. Incidentally it may be noted that if the 
chariot is Ionic Greek work, then the tripods are even more surely Greek, and 
(as I shall try to show) Ionic Greek. As to the Etruscan origin of the chariot, 
cf. the remarks of Mr. Robinson, B. Metr. Mus. I, 1906, p. 82. 
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of the figures, and the same tendency to use birds and other 
animals to fill awkward spaces. The details of costume and 
armor are essentially the same. Many of the differences, too, 
have no particular significance. The use of inlays for the eyes 
of the man and the woman and the heads on the shield in the 
large relief on the front of the chariot (which seems to be de- 
manded by the hollow forms of the eyes) is due simply to the 
greater size and elaborateness 
of these figures. The use of 
incision for details in the char- 
iot figures seems to be more 
extensive than in the tripod 
reliefs; but this again may be 
due to the larger size of the 
figures and the concealment of 
many patterns on the tripods 
- by the patina. ‘To some other 
differences more importance 
may be attached, though none 
of them is, in itself, sufficient 
to prove an Etruscan origin 
for the chariot. So the curi- 
ous beard of the principal fig- 
ures of the chariot reliefs, which 
covers only the lower part of 
the cheeks and the chin, is in 
marked contrast with the beard- 
lessness of the figures on the 
tripods, and is, moreover, a 
common feature of works whose Etruscan origin cannot be 
doubted.! Buta similar type of beard sometimes appears on 
monuments that are surely Greek, for instance on the well- 
known statue of the Calf-bearer from the Acropolis at Athens.? 





Figure 6.— RELIEF ON FRONT OF 
CHARIOT. 


1Cf. Micali, Mon. per servire, pl. 22 and pl. 51, 2, 3; and especially the 
large terra-cotta sarcophagi in the British Museum, Cat. of Terra-cottas, B 630, 
Murray, Terra-cotta Sarcophagi, pls. 9-11; in the Louvre, Ann. d. Ist. 1861, 
pp. 391-412, Mon. d. Ist. VI, pl. 59; and in the Villa Papa Giulio, Mon. Ant. 
VIII, 1898, pp. 521 ff., pls. 13, 14. 

2 Mus. d’ Athénes, pl. 11, Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, pl. 6, Ath. Mitt. 
XIII, 1888, p. 118. Cf. also the reliefs from Olympia, Ergebnisse, IV, Nos. 699, 
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Again, the representation of the hair by means of deep par- 
allel grooves running straight back from the forehead, as it is 
treated in all the figures on the chariot where the head is 
uncovered, is common enough in archaic Etruscan monuments,! 
but hardly occurs in Greek works of the same period. 

These, however, are minor matters, and in themselves they 
carry no great weight. Much more important are differences 
in the treatment of the figures and their relations to the spaces 
to be filled, in which the artist of the tripods shows himself 
greatly superior to the maker of the chariot. The most con- 
vincing proofs of the Etruscan origin of the chariot, in fact, 
are the many strange inaccuracies and careless blunders in the 
treatment of the figures, due not to archaic constraint, but to 
that curious lack of feeling for form which is, perhaps, the most 
marked characteristic of Etruscan art throughout the whole 
course of its development. Evidences of this defect are every- 
where apparent, —in the marked disproportion between the 
arms of the warrior on the front of the chariot (the left arm 
has only about half the thickness of the right), in the inordi- 
nate length of the feet of this figure and those of the fighting 
warriors on one of the sides (compare the unusually small foot 
of the reclining female figure below the winged horses on the 
other side), in the long, thick thumb of the woman holding the 
helmet on the front. It is not quite fair, perhaps, to compare 
the “ Apollo” figures of the chariot with the warrior on the 
cover of tripod B, because the difference of technique (the 
« Apollos” were beaten out of thin plates of bronze, the war- 
rior was cast) gave the maker of the warrior a decided advan- 
tage. Yet one cannot but be struck by the purely schematic 
and conventional rendering of the “ Apollos,” particularly in 
the treatment of the outline of the ribs. In the warrior, the 
artist has done his best to suggest the appearance of his model; 
the maker of the “ Apollos” is satisfied with a mere approxi- 
mation. 


703, pl. 39, and the remarkable terra-cotta masks recently discovered by the 
British School at Sparta, B.S.A. XII, 1905-1906, pp. 324 ff. and 338 ff. and 
pl. 10. 

1 Cf. Micali, Mon. per servire, pls. 21, 4; 32,4; 37,8; 51,1; Micali, Mon. 
Ined. pl. 26, 2. 
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But the best example of the contrast between the work of 
the Greek artist and that of the Etruscan imitator is afforded 
by a comparison of the relief on the right-hand side of the 
chariot with the similar scene on C, 1, a (Fig. 7). Here the 
subject is the same in both cases, a fight over a fallen warrior. 
But the spirit of the two is certainly very different. Especially 
noticeable is the contrast in the position of the fallen men. 
The wounded warrior of the tripod relief has fallen backward; 
he supports himself on his extended right arm, and seems to be 
trying to rise; his left hand is stretched out toward his com- 





a. . b. 


Figure 7.— FicguTinc Warriors. a. On Cuariotr. b. On Tripop C, 1, a. 


rade in a very lifelike gesture of entreaty. The whole figure, 
though it suffers from the constraint and awkwardness which 
are inherent in archaic art, is obviously studied from life, and 
is convincing. In the chariot relief, on the other hand, the 
fallen warrior is crowded in between the feet of the fighting 
men in an utterly impossible position, with the body com- 
pletely turned about at the waist, so that the figure looks lke 
parts of two different men. The incongruity is masked, but 
by no means concealed, by the legs of the fighting men. In 
these figures, also, we find in the chariot relief many careless. 
inaccuracies, which are in marked contrast with the painstak- 
ing fidelity of the figures on the tripod. The raised hand of 
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the warrior at the right is incorrectly drawn as a left hana, 
though the spear must surely be held in the right. The war- 
rior at the left grasps his spear in a very unconvincing manner ; 
the line of the knuckles demands a spear pointing downward, 
not horizontally. The spear of the warrior at the right passes in 
front of his helmet-crest, but behind his helmet, and the point, 
where it projects from his adversary’s back, is not in line with 
the shaft. I have already noted the extraordinary length of 
the feet of these standing warriors. 

All these inaccuracies and careless blunders seem to me to 
be due, not to differences of period or of ability between the 


maker of the chariot and the maker of the reliefs, but to abso-— 


lutely different conceptions of the function of art. The maker 
of the tripods uses every effort to give us an accurate repro- 
duction of the figures and the scenes he represents ; the maker 
of the chariot reliefs produces the impression of an imitator, 
using ready-made types in a decorative way, content if they 
fill the space and suggest the prototype. 

This brings us to the second point, the relation of the artists 
to the space at their disposal. Here, again, there seems to me 
to be a marked contrast between the artist of the tripods and 
the maker of the chariot reliefs. In the tripods, the designer 
adapts his subjects to the space to be filled with great skill, so 
that there is no effect of crowding. In B, 1, b, Perseus is 
followed by two figures; in the shorter panel of C, 1, b, by only 
one; in ©, 2, b, Peleus and Thetis appear alone; in A, 3, b and 
B, 3, b, a third figure is introduced ; the position of the lion in 
B, 3, a is slightly different from his position in C, 2, ce, owing 
to the different shape of the space to be filled. The designer 
of the chariot reliefs, on the other hand, seems to feel himself 
hampered by the frame of his composition. The legs of the 
winged horses attached to the chariot on the relief of the left- 
hand side are forced into unnatural positions by the reclining 
female figure below them; the female figure is awkwardly 
and unconvincingly posed, though the contortion is not so 
great as in the fallen warrior on the other side; and the 


1 The curious bending back of the spear-point:is probably intentional, to 
suggest the powerlessness of the warrior’s opponent to harm him. Cf. Furt- 
wangler, Text to Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmédler, pls. 586, 587, p. 10. 
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chariot itself is so crowded into the corner that the wheel 
could not be completely represented. The horses of the tri- 
pod reliefs are not, perhaps, the most successful parts of the 
decoration, but none of them is so absolutely unnatural as 
this pair of winged steeds; and the rearing horses of B, 2, 
ec, which are posed in a similar manner, afford an excellent 
opportunity for measuring the superiority of the designer of 
the tripod reliefs. 

Finally, in the use of birds and other animals as filling orna- 
ments, we can, I think, note another characteristic difference 
between Greek and Etruscan work. In the reliefs on the tri- 
pods, these never encroach on the principal figures, and some- 
times, as in the case of the running dog of A, 2, b, they aid 
materially in producing the effect at which the artist was aim- 
ing. In the chariot reliefs, on the other hand, the birds and 
the deer of the principal field and the bird in the combat scene 
are used in a purely decorative way. Furtwiangler, to be 
sure, argues that the birds are introduced as good omens. 
‘appearing on the right.” The two birds of the larger relief 
are falcons or hawks attacking a fawn, which is represented 
proleptically as already overcome and lying on its back. It 
must be admitted that such an explanation is possible, but it 
seems to me forced and fanciful. ‘The figure of the fawn, es- 
pecially, crowded in as it is below the shield, looks as if it had 
been chosen and placed in this position because it would al- 
most completely fill the awkward space at the bottom of the 
design. : 

All these differences, then, lead me to believe that the tri- 
pods are the work of a Greek artist (or artists), the chariot a 
product of Etruscan art. Very similar comparisons could be 
made with the series of bronze reliefs found near Perugia in 
1812 and now partly in the local museum, partly in Munich.! 
For these, also (or at least for the larger part of them), a 


1 The more important of these reliefs have been published several times, best 
in Ant. Denk. II, 2, pls. 14, 15 and Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, pls. 588, 589. 
They are exhaustively discussed by Petersen, Rim. Mitt. IX, 1894, pp. 253- 
319, where the literature up to 1894 is given. With them were found two 
fragmentary silver reliefs of similar style, which passed into the British Museum. 
These also are discussed by Petersen, J.c., pp. 315-315, and the larger fragment 
is reproduced Ant. Denk. I, 2, p. 3. 
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Greek origin has been maintained,! but, I think, without suff- 
cient reason. In the reliefs that appear to have formed part 
of the decoration of a four-wheeled cart,” especially, the hand 
of the imitator is shown by the meaningless way in which 
the figures are combined. Most of the types, as Petersen has 
shown, are drawn from Greek sources and can be paralleled in 
extant monuments, especially in those that can be associated, 
in one way or another, with the Ionic school. But the man- 
ner in which these elements are combined is essentially decora- 
tive ; the artist obviously had no definite subject in mind, but 
chose from types with which he was familiar such as would 
most readily fill the space at his disposal. 

In the case of the larger relief, which probably formed the 
decoration of a chariot,? the question “*Greek or Etruscan?” 
is more difficult to answer. ‘The figures here are certainly not 
used in a purely decorative way, but are combined into a very 
definite composition, the contest of Heracles with Cycnus and 
Ares, and the figures, so far as they are preserved, are full 
of lite and action. But even here, certain details point to an 
Etruscan, rather than a Greek, artist as the author of the relief. 
The fallen Amazon (?) in the right-hand corner is awkwardly 
crowded in below the horses in a way that recalls the reclining 
female figure on the chariot from Monteleone; the extremely 
long fingers of her extended right hand suggest the exagger- 
ated proportions of which the chariot reliefs offer so many ex- 
amples; and, above all, her left foot, which appears beyond the 
hoofs of the horses, cannot be brought mto any relation with 
the lower leg.* The clasped right hand, a part of which ap- 
pears above the left shoulder of Heracles, cannot be brought 
into connection with the figure (for Heracles’ right hand evi-. 
dently grasped the club which appears above his head), and is 


1 Cf. Petersen, J.c. ; Furtwangler, Text to Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmédler, 
pls. 588, 589. 

2 Ant. Denk. II, 2, pl. 15, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 8; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denk- 
miler, pls. 588, 589. It seems to me extremely doubtful if the other reliefs 
which are reproduced on pl. 15 really formed a part of the decoration of 
the cart. 

8 Ant. Denk. II, 2, pl. 14. 

4 Petersen (l.c., p. 276, note 1) suggests that the artist here made a change 
in his drawing, but neglected to carry the alteration through consistently. 
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either a relic of an alteration in the drawing! or, perhaps more 
probably, the result of a “contamination” of two figures of 
Heracles, in one of which the hero drew his bow instead of us- 
ing his club as a weapon. ‘The curious failure to represent the 
wheel of Ares’ chariot, and, above all, the unnatural turning 
about of the horses, by which their relation to the chariot is 
completely obscured, also seem to be marks of Etruscan author- 
ship, — examples, again, of that domination of the designer by 
the frame of his composition to which I called attention in 
speaking of the chariot in New York. 

In discussing the Perugia reliefs, Petersen lays great stress 
on the sharpness of the contours of the figures as proofs of 
Greek authorship. The majority of the fragments are Greek, 
he argues, because the relief rises clearly and definitely from 
the background, as it does in Greek relief work in stone, 
whereas in Etruscan imitations of Greek relief work, the figures 
do not rise sharply at the edges, and the contours are regularly 
marked by incised lines.? But is it not possible that an Etrus- 
can artist, more skilful than the majority, might imitate this 
technical pecuharity of his Greek model as well as the poses 
and the grouping of the figures? There certainly is no lack of 
definite contours in archaic Etruscan reliefs in stone and terra- 
cotta, and a technical peculiarity like this is less safe as a cri- 
terion than peculiarities such as I have pointed out, which de- 
pend on the artist’s attitude toward his work and his feeling 
for his subject. 

The differences, then, between the reliefs from Perugia and 
the tripod reliefs are considerable, and they are of the same 
sort as the differences between the tripod reliefs and those of 
the chariot from Monteleone. Nevertheless, among the relics 
of archaic bronze work found in Etruria, these two monuments 
present very close analogies to the tripods, and are obviously 
related to them in some way or other. My opinion of the 
nature of this relation must be clear from what I have already 
written. The tripods seem to me to be works of Ionic Greek 
art, the chariot and the reliefs from Perugia examples of 


1 This is Petersen’s explanation, /.c., p. 278. 
2Cf. Rim. Mitt. IX, 1894, p. 289, note 1, eke 316 (in the discussion of 
No. 73). 
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Etruscan reliefs based on Ionic models. It is only in compara- 
tively recent times that the great importance of Ionia in the 
early development of Greek art has begun to be recognized, and 
that the characteristics of Ionic art, as distinct from the art of 
the mainland of Greece, have been determined with any ap- 
proach to certainty. The case is clearest in the fields of sculp- 
ture and painting, where certain monuments found in Ionia 
and the neighboring districts, such as the reliefs from the 


temple at Assos, the archaic column base from Miletus, the re-_ 


liefs from the “Harpy” tomb, the Nike from Delos, the 
Hera of Samos, sporadic finds of vases and vase fragments, and, 
above all, the painted sarcophagi from Clazomenae, afford a 
solid basis for determining the characteristics of Ionic art in 
the sixth century B.c. These characteristics are, in general, a 
marked liveliness in the conception and execution of the fig- 
ures, combined with a certain heaviness and fleshiness in the 
forms, interest in details of dress rather than in details of 
anatomy, certain peculiarities of costume, such as high-girt ehi- 
tons, pointed hats, and shoes with turned-up toes, a fondness 
for unusual types of monsters and animals, a tendency to intro- 
duce trees and shrubs naturalistically treated as filling orna- 
ments or to suggest the setting of a scene, and in decorative 
patterns a fondness for naturalistic and curvilinear forms which 
is clearly a direct inheritance from the art of the Mycenaean 
period. ! | 

1] cannot pretend to give a list of the articles and monographs in which the 
questions of Ionic art and Ionic influence have been discussed in recent years. 
In addition to those to which I have already referred, mention may be made of 
the following : — 

A. Furtwingler, Der Goldfund von Vettersfelde (Berlin, 1883); Cecil 
Smith, ‘Early Paintings of Asia Minor,’ J.H.S. VI, 1885, pp. 180 ff.; F. 
Diimmler, ‘Uber eine Classe gr. Vasen mit schwarzen Figuren,’ Rom. Mitt. I, 
; 1887, pp. 171 ff.; id. ‘ Vasenscherben aus Kyme in Aeolis,’ Rom. Mitt. I, 

1888, pp. 159 ff.; E. Pottier, ‘Les sarcophages de Clazoméne et les hydries de 
Caeré,’ B.C. H. XVI, 1892, pp. 240 ff. ; id., ‘Documents céramiques du Louvre,’ 
B.C.H. XVII, 1898, pp. 423 ff.; A. Joubin, ‘Sarcophages de Clazoméne,’ 
B.C.H. XIX, 1895, pp. 69 ff. ; A. De Ridder, De ectypis quibusdam quae falso 
vocantur ‘* Argivo-Corinthiaca”? (Paris, 1896); L. Savignoni, ‘Di un bron- 
zetto arcaico dell’ Acropoli di Atene e di una classe di tripodi di tipo Greco- 
Orientale,’ Mon. Ant..VII, 1897, pp. 277 ff.; R. Zahn, *‘ Vasenscherben aus 


Klazomenai,’ Ath. Mitt. XXIII, 1898, pp. 38 ff.; J. Boehlau, Aus tonischen u. 
italischen Necropolen (Leipzig, 1898) ; J. Endt, Beitrdge zur ionischen Vasen- 
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Most of these qualities appear in the reliefs of the tripods. 
There is a marked striving for liveliness in the poses of the 
figures, which are decidedly fleshy and heavy; the modelling 
of the nude is on the whole summary and superficial, but 
details of costume are carefully studied and conscientiously 
reproduced ; high-girt. chitons, pointed caps, and shoes with 
turned-up toes appear frequently ; the branch which is intro- 
duced in front of the sphinx of A, 1, a and the hon of A, 2, a, 
and the tree behind which the bowman of C, 3, a crouches are 
naturalistically treated in the Ionic fashion. The monsters 
and animals are for the most part of ordinary types, but in the 
winged figures of B, 2, a we have, perhaps, a trace of the Ionic 

fondness for ‘* Mischwesen,” which is so marked in the Ionic 
and Jonizing vases. The decorative patterns are so largely 
obscured by the patina that they afford little basis for compari- 
son, but attention may be called to the star which appears in 
the incised patterns on the garments of the figures of tripod C 
(Figs. 3and 4). The form is not unlike a form that appears 
frequently on the Clazomenian sarcophagi, and its use to fill 
squares at irregular intervals in the pattern is similar to the 
arrangement of such stars on the sarcophagi, where they are 
commonly introduced between squares filled with maeander.! 
Most of these features of the reliefs have been noted in the 
descriptions, and there, too, the numerous references to Ionic 
monuments, especially vases,? serve to emphasize the Ionic char- 
acter of the decoration of the tripods. One or two points of 
minor importance may be mentioned here. The treatment of 
the tails of the animals and sphinxes as spirals is largely due, 
no doubt, to the desire to fill an awkward space, but the very 


malereit (Prague, 1899); G. Pellegrini, ‘Fregi arcaici Etruschi in terracotta a 
piccole figure,’ Studi e Materiali di Archeologia e Numismatica, I, 1899, 
pp. 87 ff.; J. Boehlau, ‘Die ionischen Augenschalen,’ Ath. Mitt. XXV, 1900, 
pp. 40 ff. ; L. Savignoni, ‘Di una sima Ionica con bassirilievi dell’ isola di 
Creta,’ Rim. Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 64 ff.; G. K6rte, Pauly-Wissowa, Keal- 
Encyclopddie, s. v. Etrusker. 

LCi Ant. Dents 11, 3, pl. 27. 

2 Cf. especially p. 292, note 2; p. 293, note 2; p. 294, notes 4, 6; p. 300, 
note 4; p. 301, note 3; p. 304, note 2; p. 305, note 1; p. 309, note 6. The par- 
allels which I have occasionally noted in bucchero vases and other works of 
surely Etruscan origin (cf. p. 292, note 1; p. 299, note 7; p. 306, note 1) are to 
be explained as cases of Etruscan imitation of Ionic models. 
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frequent use of this scheme of composition in the tripod reliefs 
suggests that it was partly due to the fondness for curvilinear 
and spiraliform patterns which Ionic art inherited from the art 
of the Mycenaean age. The closest parallels for the Chimaera 
with the goat’s head attached to a wing (cf. A, 1, b and G, I, 
a) are found in Ionic monuments and in Etruscan monuments 
under Ionic influence.!_ The attachment of wings at the hips 
of human figures (cf. B, 2, a) is also more common on Ionic 
monuments than on those of the mainland. These details are of 
minor importance, but, taken in connection with the qualities 
noticed above, they help to confirm the Ionic origin of the 
tripods. 

The difficult question whether the tripods were imported or 
made in Etruria I prefer to leave open, for the evidence that we 
have does not seem to me sufficient to warrant a decision. There 
may well be a kernel of truth in the tradition of Demaratus of 
Corinth and the artists who migrated with him to Tarquinii ; ? in 
fact, it seems to me highly probable that Greek artists settled 
in Etruria in the sixth century, and worked there.? In the 
case of the tripods, the size of the vessels affords, perhaps, a 
slight argument for local manufacture. But with our present 
evidence the point cannot be definitely settled. The tripods 
may have been made in one of the great commercial cities of 
Asia Minor; ina colony of one of these cities; in Chalcis, whose 
art was strongly Ionic in character; or in Etruria itself. The 
one point which should be emphasized is that they are the work 
of a Greek, not of an Etruscan, artist. 

It is this feature of these monuments, after all, that gives 
them their unique importance. My arguments for an Etruscan 
origin for the chariot from Monteleone and the reliefs from 
Perugia may not be accepted, and it may be questioned whether 
it is possible in our present ignorance of conditions in Etruria 
in the sixth century B.c. to distinguish between Greek and 
Etruscan work in monuments so closely related. Perhaps we 


1 Cf. p. 292, note 1. 

2 Cf, Plin. H.N. XXXV, 16 and 152; Livy I, 84; Dion. Hal. III, 46; Strabo, 
V, p. 219, and VIII, p. 378. 

8 Cf, Furtwiingler’s remarks, Ant. Gemmen, III, pp. 89 f. and Gr. Vasen- 
malerei, I, pp. 98 ff. 
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ought not to try at present to go further than to group them 
all together as “ Iono-Etruscan.” But I hope I have at least 
made it clear that among these monuments the tripods have 
the best claim to be considered Greek, and that they are the 
best examples yet discovered of that Ionic art which exercised 
so great an influence on Etruscan art during the archaic period. 


GEORGE H. CHASE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Anerican School 
of Classical Studies 
in Wome 


THE VALUE OF THE VESTAL STATUES AS 
ORIGINALS 


AUTHENTIC representations in art of the Vestal Virgins 
have been until within a few years almost unknown. Those 
recognized as authentic, apart from a few coins upon which the 
priestesses were represented in a body, consisted of two heads, 
one? upon a medallion and the other? on a gem, and a single 
statue (Fig. 10), found in 1591 on the Esquiline, of which 
it has been generally held that only two drawings? remain. 


Great interest was, therefore, aroused, when there were found — 


in the excavations in and near the Atrium Vestae in 1882— 
1883 a number of more or less perfect statues and busts of 
members of the Vestal priesthood. The number of the statues# 
which were discovered at that time or a little later was twelve, 
to which one (Fig. 17) has since been added. The busts ® 
were four in number, two of which were merely detached heads 
belonging to statues which had been destroyed. Two heads ® 
were also found, which were parts of a large relief, represent- 
ing probably a sacrificial scene in which the whole priesthood 
participated. Since 1883 two other fragmentary busts, which 


1 Bellicia Modesta: Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. III, 229, and pl. a II,3; Lanci- 
ani, Not. Scav. 1883, pl. XVIII, 6. 

2 Neratia : Lanciani, J.c. 8. 

3(1) Jo. Hemelarius, Lipsius, de Vesta et Vestalibus Syntagma, p. 59 ; Lanciani 
(reproduction of the drawing of Hemelarius), l.c. 4, 5, and 7. (2) Ciacconius 
cod. Oliv. f. 233 in Pesaro, Amelung, Dissert. dell’? Accad. Pontificia, I, viii, 
70, fig. 3. 

‘Jordan, Der Tempel der Vesta, pl. VIII-X, 1-10, 12-18. Figs. 1-3, 5, 6, 
9, 11-16. / 

*Lanciani, J.c. 1, 2, and 3; 1885, p. 187. Helbig, Fiihrer, II, pp. 202-203, 
Nos. 1074, 1080-81. 

6 (1) Museo delle Terme, Upper Floor, Room VI. Helbig, @uide, p. 219, 
No. 1034. (2) Museo delle Terme, Cloisters, North Corridor, Room E, 319. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 324 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XII (1908), No. 3. 
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are still unpublished, have been found, as well as a third 
head! belonging to the relief. In addition there are two 
fine busts of Vestals, one in the Villa Albani at Rome, and 
the other in the Uffizi in Florence, which have not until 
recently? been accepted as such. A third head with a mural 
crown has been rightly recognized by Dragendorff * as that of 
a Vestal. There are, moreover, in the Villa Albani‘* and in 
the museums of Sorrento® and Palermo® three reliefs repre- 
senting the Vestals engaged in sacrificial rites. These reliefs 
also remained unrecognized until after the discovery of the 
new statues. In the present investigation I have confined my 
attention wholly to the full-length statues. The various busts 
and reliefs have been omitted from the discussion, since they, 
by their very nature, are less immediately affected by the 
questions involved. 

Some years ago, when, in connection with other lines of 
work, my attention was called to the Vestal statues, it was 
my good fortune to receive from Professor Frank B. Tarbell 
a casual word of criticism concerning, the value of one or two 
of them as portrait statues. In the years since that time, as 
opportunity has offered, I have collected a few data bearing 
upon the problem thus suggested, upon which are based the 
conclusions here presented. 

Among the ideal and semi-ideal statues of the Roman period, 
there exist, as all recognize, certain well-defined types, repre- 
sented often by a large number of replicas, copies more or less 
exact of earlier Greek originals. In the field of Roman por- 
trait sculpture, however, the possibility of the existence of such 
copies has not, as it seems to me, been sufficiently recognized, 
except in the case of those imperial statues which excite com- 
ment even from the casual observer by reason of their grotesque 
mixture of ideal and realistic elements. This uncritical atti- 
tude has been nowhere more clearly manifest than in the dis- 


1 This head is now in Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
2 Arndt-Amelung, HLinzelaufnahmen, p. 48. 

3 Rh. Mus. LI, pp. 281 ff. 

4 Zoega, Bassirilievi, pl. X XII. 

5 Rom. Mitt. 1889, pl. X, ¢ and d. 

6 Ibid. 1894, pl. VI and pp. 126 ff. 
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cussion of this group of statues! which have been accepted with- 
out demur as original portrait statues of the Roman period, 
and referred to as final authority for the dress as well as for 
the insignia of office of the Vestals. Of these statues, however 
—with the exception of the heads, the originality of which 
no one can doubt —there is no evidence 
that even one can claim a Roman origin. 
On the contrary, of the fourteen statues 
which remain, five? are clearly copies 
of well-known types, representing four 
Greek originals of the fourth century 
B.c., of two others? undoubted replicas 
exist, while the remaining seven* are so 
closely allied to other existing statues 
that their acceptance as originals is diff- 
cult. 

Of the five statues which are most 
clearly the work of the copyist and not 
of the artist, two® are of especial inter- 
est, since they are slightly modified cop- 
Oe wae ies of the same original. The type to 
fi ie Si Sk a which they belong represented originally, 
mrp hs as Furtwingler® held, the goddess De- 
Figure 1.— STATUE IN : sacs : 

natag eee ae meter, and may be assigned in its earliest 

form to the period of Praxiteles, if not 
to the master himself. An earlier form of the same type 
Furtwiingler finds in a statue’ in Venice, which he holds to 
be an original of the fourth century B.C., as well as in two re- 
liefs belonging to the same period, one of which is at Eleusis 
and the other in the theatre at Athens.’ Though there are 
many similar statues in existence, modifications probably of 
the same original, undoubted replicas of this type are rare. 
Apart from the Vestal statues, but three are known to me. 





1 Jordan, Der Tempel der Vesta, pp. 44, 55 et al. ; Dragendorff, ‘Die Amts- 
tracht der Vestalinnen,’ Rh. Mus. 1896, pp. 284-85 et al. 

2 Figs, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6. 8 Figs. 9 and 10. 4 Figs. 11-17. 

5¥Figs. 1 and 2. Jordan, l.c. 3 and 5. Both statues are in the Atrium 
Vestae. 

6‘ Griechische Original-Statuen in Venedig,’ Abh. Miin. Akad. XXI, p. 305. 

Te Ce pine 8 Mon. d. Ist. IX, pl. 16. 
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(1) Louvre, Gall. Mollien, No. 2283. (Clarac, Mus. de sculptures, 978 B, 
2524 F ; Reinach,! Rep. de la stat. II, 240, 9.)? 

(2) St. Petersburg. Kieseritzky, Ermitage, No. 19; Reinach, /.c. III, 92, 5. 

(38) Villa Doria-Pamfili. Clarac, /.c. 488 D, 774 E. 


Of these replicas the one formerly in the Palazzo Altemps 
and now in the Louvre (1) is the best known. ‘The replica in 
the Doria-Pamfili (8) has suffered somewhat from the hand of 
the restorer, while that in St. Petersburg (2) has been trans- 
formed into a muse. When compared with one another and 
with the Vestal statues, these replicas 
show the same variance in details, — for 
example, in the position of the hands and 
the arrangement of the drapery, — and 
the same agreement in conception and 
general treatment which characterize in 
almost all cases copies from a common 
original. ‘The statues are all, probably, 
from the same general period, the second 
or third century A.D. The second (Fig. 
2) of the Vestal statues, however, has 
been held by some critics to be much 
later, owing to the use of the long-sleeved 
tunic, which was not introduced into 
Rome until a very late period. 

Modifications of this type, or of one 





HB. Va WD: 
closely allied to it, are found in consider- pigure 2. —Sratve iN 


able numbers, as, for example, in the Vat- Arrium VESTAE. 
ican,®? in the Loggia dei Lanzi* and the | 
Corsini Gallery ® at Florence, in the Glyptothek® at Munich, 
and in the British Museum.’ - 


In the next statue (Fig. 3)’ we have an example of a far 


1The statue in the Louvre was not recognized by Reinach as that formerly 
in the Palazzo Altemps and mentioned by Clarac, 

2The list of references is not intended to be exhaustive. In the majority of 
cases only the most important are given. Where the statue itself has been used 
by me, the references have been enclosed in parentheses. 

8 Cortile del Belvedere. 

4 Reinach, II, 655, 9-10, 656, 3-4. 5 Ibid. 658, 6. 

6 No. 182 (Clarac, 556, 1174). | 7 Basement Annex. 

8 In the Atrium Vestae. Jordan, l.c. 7. 
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better known type, and one of which there exists a much larger 
number of replicas. The origin of this type, as of the last, can 
be traced to the fourth century B.c. The same type, though 
in a less developed form, appears, as Amelung! believes, in 
three Greek reliefs? of that period. Concerning at least two 
of these his opinion seems to me to be well founded. Whether, 
however, this opinion is accepted or 
not, the type represented by the 
Vestal statue is unquestionably an 
old one and cannot have originated 
much later than the period to which 
it is generally assigned. It was 
probably in its origin, as in its later 
use, a goddess type, though the di- 
vinity for whom it was intended 
cannot be determined. Among the 
Romans it became, possibly immedi- 
ately upon its introduction, a most 
popular type for the representation 
of the goddess Fortuna, to whom all 
of the statues, with one possible 
exception (9), are to be referred.? 
The attributes of Fortuna, the rud- 
der resting upon the globe and the 
cornucopia, are, of course, additions 
made by the Romans. Concerning 


1 
| 
| 
| 





ee ee the attributes of the divinity orig- 
Figurr 3.—STATUE IN ; : 
on ai Ga eee inally represented, no evidence re- 
mains. 


There are in all nine other replicas of this type, six of which 
are in the various galleries of Rome. They are as follows: 


(1) Vatican, Braccio Nuovo, 86. (Amelung, Sculpt. Vat. Mus. 
pl. 18; Clarac, 455, 836. For further references, see Amelung, 
, Le. p. 108), 
(2) Museo delle Terme, Cloisters, West Corridor. 


(3) Coll. Mattei. Clarac, 454 A, 839 C.; Matz-Duhn, Ant. Bildw. in 


Rom, No. 868. 


1 Sculpt. Vat. Mus. p. 102. 2 Schine, Griechische Reliefs, 63, 75, 94. 
8 When used as a portrait statue, the attributes of Fortuna are retained. 
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(4) Museo dei Conservatori, Corridor XIII. 

(5) Seville, Spain, Casa de Pilatos. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. I, Fig. 81; 
Arndt-Amelung, Hinzelaufnahmen, p. 1819. 

(6) Vatican, Braccio Nuovo, 59. (Amelung, /.c. pl. 9; Clarac, 451, 824.) 

(7) Vatican, Braccio Nuovo, 74. (Amelung, /.c. pl. 11; Clarac, 768, 
1897.) 

(8) Ste. Colombe-les-Vienne. Reinach, II, 261, 4. 

(9) Dresden, Albertinum, Hall on the left of the entrance. 


Of the nine replicas the first five are veiled, like the Vestal 
statue, and the remaining four are unveiled. Of the former class 
the familiar statue in the Vatican (1, Fig. 4) 
is perhaps the most typical. ‘The head 
does not belong to the statue, which has in 
other respects also suffered from the hands 
of the modern restorer; the restorations 
are, however, in all essential points correct. 
A more interesting replica, which differs 
from that in the Vatican only in its tech- 
nique and resembles the Vestal statue even 
in minute details, is that in the Museo delle 
Terme (2), which was found in 1900 on the 
Quirinal. The statue in the Mattei col- 
lection (8) has been falsely restored as 
Abundance, with a second cornucopia in 
the right hand. The last two replicas of *"""* 
this class (4 and 5) represent the em- Dykes eee Gaa 

ATICAN, 

presses Plotina and, according to Hibner,! 

Manlia Scantilla in the guise of Fortuna. Of the replicas of 
the other class, that in which the head is not veiled, the so- 
called Clementia of the Vatican (7) is the best known. That 
this group of statues, as well as the other, represented Fortuna 
is evident from the replica in Ste. Colombe-les-Vienne (8), in 
which the usual attributes are easily distinguished, though 
they have been somewhat disguised by modern restorations. 
In more recent times the Fortuna has attained to new honors,. 
having made her appearance in the pages of Punch, with the 
scales and under the name of Justice. As no replica of this 
type exists in England, the choice of the cartoonist would 





1 Bull. dell’ Ist. 1862, p. 100. 
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seem strange, did we not know that the Fortuna of the Vatican, 
through miniature reproductions in bronze, has made its way 
into all lands. 

The Vestal statue differs in no respect, as can be seen by 
comparison, from the replicas of the first class. In front of 
the left shoulder, moreover, there is a small hollow, pointing 
clearly to the presence of the cornu- 
copia found in the other replicas. 
The right hand and the base on the 
samme side are broken off; no traces, 
therefore, of the rudder and the 
globe remain. The pose of the 
whole figure, however, and especially 
the position of the right arm, as 
seen from the portion of it still re- 
maining, make the presence of some 
such attribute certain. We may, 
therefore, with good reason, accept 
the statue as that of Fortuna. 

The two statues (Figs. 5 and 6)? 
which we are next to consider are 
distinct in character from those of 
which we have spoken, since they 
resemble more nearly portraits than 
statues of goddesses, while one* at 
least of the originals, of which they 
seem close copies, was in all proba- 
bility designed as a genre or portrait 
statue. No statues of their class 
appear to have attained to greater 
popularity in Greece, and when transferred to Rome, not only 
did they win the first place as portrait statues, if we may judge 
from the number of replicas which remain, but they were held 
in high esteem also as types for the representation of goddesses. 





E. B. V.aD. 
Figure 5,—STATUE IN 
ATRIUM VESTAE. 


1 Both are in the Atrium Vestae. Jordan, l.c. 4 and 8. 

2Flasch (Baumeister, Denkmdler, II, 1104 pr) holds that both types were 
designed originally as portraits. Amelung (Die Basis des Praxiteles aus Man- 
tineia, p. 28), on the other hand, maintains that the former was in its origin a 
Kore type, while the latter was intended for a genre figure. 
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Of the two types represented by these statues, though they 
belong to the same general period, the first (Fig. 5) is perhaps 
' somewhat the older. Concerning the period to which it is to be 
assigned, but little difference of opinion prevails among critics, 
who regard the original from which the type is derived as a 
work of the fourth century B.c. and in all probability from the 
hand of Praxiteles himself. An earlier development of the 
same or of a very similar conception Amelung finds in a figure 
in a relief! discovered in 1887 in Mantinea, which from its 
general style may very well belong to a somewhat older period. 
With the later developments as well as with the various modi- 
fications of the type we are not here concerned. 

Of the type itself there are twenty-five replicas known to 
me, while others, which have not been brought to my notice, 
are doubtless to be found in smaller collections and private 
galleries. ‘The replicas are as follows: 


(1) Dresden, Albertinum, 500. (Baumeister, Denkmédiler, fig. 1937 ; 
Clarac, 766, 1899.) 
(2) Syracuse. Reinach, II, 665, 7. 
(3) Olympia. Ergebnisse, III, pl. LX VII, 1; Reinach, IT, 669, 18. 
(4) Museo dei Conservatori, Corridor XIII. 
(5) Louvre, Salle de Sévére, 1130. (Clarac, 311, 2482.) 
(6) England, Pembroke Collection. (Clarac, 949, 2443 A.) 
(7) Louvre, Salle de l’Afrique, 1780. (Reinach, II, 666, 10.) 
(8) Venice. Museo Naniano, 189; Reinach, II, 668, 1. 
(9) Palazzo del Drago. Reinach, ITI, 75, 4. 
(10) Constantinople. Reinach, I, 665, 4. 
(11) St. Petersburg, Ermitage. Reinach, II, 666, 8. 
(12) Coll. Torlonia. Clarac, 430, 777. 
(13) Villa Albani. Reinach, IT, 244, 7. 
(14) Athens, National Museum, 219. Amelung, Die Basis des Praxi- 
teles aus Mantineia, p. 26, fig. 7. 
(15) Olympia. Ergebnisse, ITI, pl. LX, 6; Reinach, I, 671, 9. 
(16) Olympia. Ergebnisse, III, pl. LX VI, 2; Reinach, H, 670, 6. 
(17) Olympia. Ergebnisse, III, pl. LX VII, 3; Reinach, I, 671, 8.? 
(18) Louvre, Salle des Saisons, 1049. (Clarac, 298, 980.) 
(19) Vatican, Braccio Nuovo, 80. (Amelung, Sculpt. Vat. Mus. pl. 13; 
Clarac, 945, 2425.) 


1 Amelung, l/.c. p. 28 and plate. 

2 According to Flasch (Baumeister, Denkmidler, 1104 00) there were seven 
replicas found in Olympia. Four only are published in the Ergebnisse der 
Ausgrabungen. 
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(20) Algiers. Musce de Cherchell, p. 59. 

(21) Algiers, Philippeville. Reinach, II, 677, 6 

(22) Sparta, Museum, 616. Photograph in private collection. 

(23) Lillebonne. Annali dell’ Ist. 1829, pp. 147 ff.; Reinach, IJ, 670, 5. 
(24) Florence, Uffizi, West Corridor. 

(25) Villa Borghese, Portico. 


The most typical of these replicas is perhaps the ideal statue 
from Herculaneum (1), which is now.in Dresden. Of the 
other twelve (2-18) which have not suffered too seriously for 
identification, all have been used as portrait statues. The 
earliest of these is that in Syracuse (2), which is of, the first 
century A.D.! The greater number, however, belong to the 
succeeding century, when the type came into high favor among 
the women of the imperial house. From this period there 
remain at least three statues (3-5) of Faustina the Elder. 
The other portraits are unknown. The 
heads of the remaining statues (14-25) 
have not been preserved, while of a few of 
them only a small part remains. Seven of 
these statues (6, 9, 12, 13, 20, 21, 25) are 
distinguished from the rest by the pres- 
ence in the left hand of the poppies or 
wheat-heads, the symbol of the goddess 
Ceres. Of these, four (6, 9, 12, 13) are 
portraits, probably of empresses who are 
represented with the attributes of the god- 
dess. 

In the matronly dignity of the figure 
and the careful handling of the drapery, 
the statue from the Atrium Vestae may be 
regarded as representing one of the most 
ia din WL Gr ee ene varieties of this type. The statue 

Arrium VESTA. itself, however, is merely a shop-made copy 

of the second century A.D. In the left 

hand are the wheat-heads, as in the replicas mentioned above. 

Since the head of the statue is missing, no more exact identifi- 
cation is possible. 

The second (Fig. 6) of the more distinctive portrait 





Ey BOY. D. 


1 The method of dressing the hair belongs to the first century. 


Se oe 
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statues differs but little in type from that just described, of 
which it has been held! to be a later development. That it 
was in any case a little later in period is suggested by the pose 
of the figure and the freer handling of the drapery, while the 
close relation between the two types is evident from their 
similarity in conception and in general treatment. Though 
inferior to the other in dignity, the second statue is by no 
means inferior in grace and charm. As the former, with its 
maturer form and its statelier dignity, won unprecedented popu- 
larity as a type for statues of matrons, so the latter, on account 
of its slender grace and lightness, met with no less favor for 
maiden figures, for which it seems preéminently fitted. 

The number of replicas of this type, as of the former, is un- 
usual. The forty which are known to me are as follows : 


(1) Dresden, Albertinum, 501. (Baumeister, Denkmdiler, fig. 1935; 
Clarac, 497, 9738.) 
(2) Athens, National Museum, 242. Ath. Mitt. 1878, pl.6; Reinach, I, 
665, 2. 
(3) Athens, National Museum, 141. B.C.H. XIX, pl. 7; Reinach, I, 
665, 11. 
(4) Dresden, Albertinum, 502. (Reinach, IJ, 666, 2.) 
(5) Coll. Torlonia. Reinach, IJ, 665, 3. 
(6) Lateran Museum, Room XV, 941. 
(7) Rouen. Reinach, III, 192, 3. 
(8) Vatican, Museo Pio-Clementino. (Clarac, 498, 976 A.) 
(9) Naples, Museum. (Clarac, 928, 2360.) 
(10) Naples, Museum.  (Clarac, 921, 2349.) 
(11) Naples, Museum. (Clarac, 923, 2349 C.) 
(12) Crete. Reinach, IT, 666, 4. 
(18) Olympia. Ergebnisse, LXVIII, 1; Baumeister, Denkmdiler, 1088, 
fig. 1299; Reinach, LI, 665, 8. 
(14) Florence, Uffizi, 104. (Dutschke, Ant. Bildw. in Ober-Italien, III, 
oon.) 
(15) Venice, Museo Archeologico. Clarac, 949, 2443. 
(16) British Museum, Roman Gallery, 1415. (Reinach, I, 665, 12.) 
(17) Algiers. Musée de Constantine, pl. V ; Reinach, II, 666, 5 and 12. 
(18) Algiers. Musée de Lambése, pl. IlI, 3; Reinach, I, 666, 9. 
(19) Louvre, Salle des Saisons, 1043. 
(20) Cairo. Reinach, II, 665, 5. 
(21) Coll. Pacetti. Clarac, 528, 1095. 
(22) Cyrene. Reinach, ITI, 185, 11. 


1 Amelung, J.c. p. 30. 
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(23) Athens, National Museum. Heydemann, Ant. Marmorbildw. é 
191. 

(24) Athens, National Museum. Heydemann, l.c. 206. 

(25) Athens, National Museum. B.C.H. 1879, pl. IX; Reinach, I, 
670, 1. 

(26) Corinth. Photograph by Arthur S. Cooley. 

(27) Olympia. Ergebnisse, LXVIUI, 3; Reinach, II, 670, 9. 

(28) Sparta, Museum, 443. Photograph in private collection. 

(29) Thespiae. Reinach, IJ, 677, 1. 

(30) Louvre, Salle de l’ Afrique, 1779. (Reinach, II, 670, 4.) 

(31) Bordeaux. Reinach, I, 667, 1. (The head is ancient but does 
not belong to the statue.) 

(32) British Museum, Basement Annex, 1688. (Ane. Marbles in Brit. 
Mus. IX, pl. IV; Reinach, II, 670, 3.) 

(33) Vicenza. Reinach, II, 665,6. (Head modern.) 

(34) Museo dei Conservatori, Corridor XII. (Restored as Polyhymnia.) 

(35) Naples, Museum. (Restored as Polyhymnia.) 

(36) Ostia, Terme. 

(37) Athens, National Museum. Kekulé, Die Ant. Bildw.im Thes. 386. 
(Figure in high relief.) 

(38) Munich, Glyptothek, 249. (Figure in high relief.) 

(39) Rome, Magazzino Archeologico, in the garden. 

(40) Colosseum, in deposito. 


While the majority of these replicas which can be identified 
are, as In the case of the preceding group, portrait statues, the 
number of the ideal statues which remain is 
much larger. Of these statues (1-7), that 
found in Herculaneum and now in Dresden 
(1) may be regarded as typical; from this 
the statues which were discovered in Aegium 
(2) and in Delos (3, Fig. 7) differ only 
slightly. Of the statues with realistic por- 
trait heads (8-22), five (8-12) are of the 
first century A.D. From the second cen- 
tury, in which this type found no less favor 
than the preceding, there remain at least six 
(13-18) replicas. Of these the most famous 
is the Faustina from Olympia (13). The 
date of the other portrait statues (19-22) 
cannot be determined. The identification 
of the remaining replicas is not possible, 
since the heads oni been removed or broken off. 





Figure 7.— STATUE 
FROM DELOS. 
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The most important modification of this type is that repre- 
sented by the statues of Polyhymnia. There are in all but 
five of these, namely: 


(1) Stockholm. Clarac, 527, 1094. 

(2) St. Petersburg. Kieseritzky, Ermitage, p. 148, No. 312. 

(3) Madrid, Prado. Arndt-Amelung, Linzelaufnahmen, 1532. 

(3) Vatican, Sala d. Muse, 508. (Clarac, 527, 1092 A.) 

(5) Louvre, Rotonde d’Apollon, 392. (Clarac, 328, 1091. The head 
does not belong to the statue.) 


In these many recognize only a type closely allied to that under 
discussion. That they represent, rather, a modification, or de- 
velopment, of this same type is evident from a 
comparison of the two groups of statues. In 
the Polyhymnia statues, the best examples of 
which are in the Vatican (4, Fig. 8) and the 
Louvre (0), though the position of the right 
hand and of the right leg has been slightly 
changed to give more life and motion to the 
figure, and though the short, simple upper dra- 
pery has yielded place to long sweeping folds, 
covering the left hand and extending to the 
feet, the general attitude of the figure and 
its treatment throughout have remained un- 
changed. The relationship of the two groups 
cannot, therefore, be doubted. The Polyhymnia 
statues in Stockholm (1) and in St. Petersburg 
(2), if they are not the result of modern resto- 
rations, represent an interesting stage in the 
development of the type, since the short upper drapery of the 
earlier group has not yet been lengthened. Other but less fa- 
miliar modifications of the original type are found in the Museo 
delle Terme,! and in the museums of Cherchell? and Naples.® 

Two others (Figs. 9 and 10) of the so-called Vestal 
statues, though representing types far less fortunate in the 
number of replicas found in modern museums, are no less surely 
shop-made copies of earlier Greek originals. Of the first 





Alinari. 


Figure 8.— Pory- 
HYMNIA. VATICAN. 


1 Cloisters, on the right of the entrance. 
2 Musée de Cherchell, pl. XVII, 2; Reinach, II, 671, 5. 
3 Museum, 6394. (Clarac, 498 C, 994 A.) 
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(Fig. 9)} of these, which is among the finest of the series, 
there is but one replica, which is to be found in the 
Glyptothek in Munich.2 This replica, though differing in 
details, agrees with the Vestal statue in the character of the 
figure, in its general pose, and in the management of the 
drapery. It has been restored as a 
Ceres; the presence of the cornucopia 
in the left hand, however, and the 
general attitude suggest rather a 
Fortuna. In the Vestal statue, also, 
the presence in the left hand of some 
such attribute as the cornucopia is 
clear. The pose of the figure and 
the evident traces on the right side 
of supports for some attribute sug- 
gest the presence on that side of an 
altar or of the rudder resting on the 
globe. The presence of the cornu- 
copia makes the latter more probable. 
The full matronly dignity of the fig- 
ure and the close agreement in the 
handling of the rich but simple dra- 
pery suggest a near kinship of the 
Vestal statue with the Artemisia of 
the British Museum.’ It is probable 
that the original of our statue is to be 
assigned to the same general period. 
The second of the statues, un- 
doubted replicas of which exist, 
though in no great number, is that 
(Fig. 10)4 found in 1591 on the Esquiline. Until very re- 
cently our knowledge of it has been derived wholly from the 
inscription ® found with it and from the two drawings® made 
at the time of its discovery. It has been supposed that the 





FigtrE 9.—STATUE IN 
MuSsEO DELLE TERME. 


1 Jordan, l.c. 2. Now in the Museo delle Terme, West Corridor. 
2No. 527. Furtwiangler, Hin Hundert Tafeln, 75. 

3 Smith, Cat. of Sculpture, pl. XVI; Reinach, II, 569, 8. 

4 Photograph of F. Bruckmann, Munich. 

5 O.LL. VI, 1, 2145. 6 See p. 824, note 3. 
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statue itself, like so many others, found its way into some one 
of the numerous limekilns of the period. <A few years ago, 
however, Amelung discovered in the Colonna gallery the long- 
lost statue, under the disguise of a Muse and restored it to its 
place among the Vestal statues.1 Last November, while mak- 
ing a list of the replicas of the various 
statues, I saw the statue in the Col- 
onna gallery for the first time and 
after an examination of it arrived 
independently ? at the conclusion con- 
cerning its history which had been 
reached earlher by Dr. Amelung. The 
_ statue, as seen in the drawings, was 
especially noticeable on account of the 
presence of the vittae and of an elabo- 
rate necklace, to which was attached a 
large pendant or brooch resembling 
that which, when used in: fastening 
the suffibulum, is one of the especial 
badges of the Vestal priesthood. The 
representation of the suffibulum by a 
fichu-like drapery about the neck was 
also peculiar to this statue. In the 
statue in the Colonna gallery, the 
portion of the neck on which the 
vittae were shown in the drawings has 
been restored, in consequence of which 
the fillets have disappeared. The F. Brockmann. 

freembrooch, however, remains and Fievre 10.—-Srarve From 
the suffibulum is represented in the iis Saar 
same peculiar manner as on the Esquiline statue. The presence 
of the brooch is especially significant. Since until the discovery 
of the statues in the Forum,’ the statue on the Esquiline was 





1 Arndt-Amelung, Hinzelaufnahmen, No. 1147, text. 
_ 2 An error in the references to the number of the statue in the Hinzelauf- 
nahmen had prevented me from finding the discussion of the statue there 
published. 

8 On one of the statues (Fig. 11) there are holes where a large brooch and 
probably a necklace were fastened. 
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unique in the use of this brooch,! the restoration on the Colonna 
statue of such an ornament, did it not already exist, is more 
than improbable. No traces of the necklace shown in the 
drawings are now to be found. It is probable, as Amelung 





Ficure 11. Figure 12. 


STATUES IN ATRIUM VESTAE. 


suggests, that the brooch was mistaken for a pendant and the 
necklace added by the artist to support it. Despite the ab- 
sence of the necklace, however, and some slight differences in 
details,? the identity of the:statue is unmistakable. 

Of this interesting statue a replica exists in the so-called 


1 A much smaller brooch is seen on the most noted of the statues in the 
Terme (Fig. 15). A similar brooch is shown on the coin of Bellicia Modesta. 
See p. 324, n. 1, for references. 

2 For a fuller discussion of these differences, see Amelung, Dissert. dell’ 
Accad. Pontificia, 1903, pp. 67 ff.; Arndt-Amelung, Hinzelaufnahmen, No. 
1147. 


Paya 
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Agrippina of the Vatican,! who is represented with the attri- 
butes of Hygieia. 

Of the remaining statues? but little need be said. Though 
no exact replicas have been found, all of them except one 
(Fig. 17) resemble so closely other existing statues that their 
derivation from the same or nearly related originals is certain. 
The first of these (Fig. 11)? resembles most nearly two 
statues of priestesses, one of which is in the Uffizi at Florence. 
Of the other, which was found in 1902 near Pozzuoli,t I have 
been unable to find any trace. A possible replica of the next 
statue (Fig. 12)° is found in the Naples Muséum.® Of the 
third (Fig. 14)*% an almost certain 
replica exists in the Glyptothek® at 
Munich. The fourth statue (Fig. 
15)%, the technique of which places 
it among the earliest of the series, 
is too much injured to allow of any 
certainty concerning the type which 
it represents. It is almost identical, 
so far as it remains, with a figure in & 
a relief in Dresden. Of the next 
two statues (Figs. 13 and 16)" but A Seo ees ee 
a small part remains; the types rep- Pee at git ox 
resented seem by no means uncom- 
mon. The last statue (Fig. 17) which is here published for 
the first time, is unique. It suggests in its general pose a 
Flora, though unlike any of the more familiar statues of that 
goddess. Inno one of these statues are there any of the es- 
sential marks of a real portrait statue; they seem, like the 
others, to be merely more or less perfect replicas of recognized, 
though less common, types. 





E. B. V. D. 





1 Mus. Chiaramonti 62. (Amelung, Sculpt. Vat. Mus. pl. 37.) 

2 Figs. 11-17. ; 

3 Jordan, J.c. 1. In the Atrium Vestae. The height of the statue from 
shoulder to base is the same as that of Figure 3. 

4 Not. Scav. 1902, pp. 57 ff. and fig. 


5 Jordan, J.c. 6. In the Atrium Vestae. 6 Clarac, 451, 823. 
7 Jordan, /.c. 9. In the Atrium Vestae. — 8 No. 252 a. 
9 Jordan, 7.c. 10. Now in the Museo delle Terme, Room VI. 10 No. 505. 


Ul Jordan, J.c. 12 and 13. In the Atrium Vestae. 1 In the Atrium Vestae. 
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E. ae a D. 
Figure 14. Ficure 15. 





E, B. V. D. E. B. V. D. 
FicureE 16. Figure 17. 


Ficures 14, 16, 17. Srarurs in Atrium VESTAE. 


Figure 15. Stratrur in Musro DELLE TERME. 


“ 
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The facts here presented forbid, as it seems to me, the 
classification of this group of statues under the head of por- 
trait statues and compel the recognition of the greater number, 
if not all of them, as shop-made copies of well-known types, to 
which portrait heads have been attached. As original Vestal 
statues, therefore, they lose all importance, and, apart from 
their portrait heads, can have no bearing upon questions con- 
cerning the priesthood. 

As a result of this conclusion, a further question presents 
itself —as to how far the evidence is conclusive that the 
statues were, even in this limited sense, Vestal statues. With 
the exception of two they were not found in the Atrium, where 
they now stand, but, according to the testimony of Professor 
Petersen,! in a room adjoining the temple, with other marbles 
collected for transportation to a neighboring limekiln. Cer- 
tain of them, therefore, may equally well have come from 
some other building near by and not from the Atrium. In the 
same heap, moreover, were several busts and at least one 
statue, which certainly cannot be ascribed to the Vestals; 
namely, the busts of Marcus Aurelius and of Faustina, of Geta 
and of Gallienus, and the so-called statue of Praetextatus. It 
is possible, therefore, that some of the statues from the Atrium, 
even if designed as portrait statues, may have borne other 
heads than those of Vestals. Since, moreover, the Vestals were 
priestesses not only of Vesta, but of the other gods as well, the 
presence in the precinct of Vesta of statues representing other 
divinities would not be peculiar. For these reasons, the dis- 
covery of the statues. even inside the Atrium would not in 
itself be sufficient proof that they were intended to represent 
Vestals. For some of them, however, there exists fortunately 
other and conclusive proof, in the presence on the statues of 
the insignia of their priestly office. These special badges of 
office were (1) the sex crines, used also by Roman brides, (2) 
the infula and vittae, which formed a part also of the matron’s 
dress, (3) the veil, and (4) the suffibulum fastened with its 
special brooch. Of these badges the sex erines? are plainly 


1 This statement was made several years ago by Professor Petersen in a 
private conversation. A 

2The sex crines are the six braids wound about the head, which are plainly 
seen on the busts referred to. 
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seen on several of the busts! and less plainly on the heads 
of two (Figs. 9 and 15) of the statues. The infulae and vittae 
are found on six (Figs. 1, 2, 9, 11, 138, 15) of the statues, while 
the suffibulum fastened with the brooch is found only on two 
(Figs. 10 and 15).2. On one statue alone (Fig. 15) appear all 
the badges of the priesthood. In certain of the statues (Figs. 
9, 11, 13) the veil has been replaced by a portion of the upper 
garment, which has been drawn over the head. ‘The statues 
which are distinguished by the presence of one or more of 
these badges are seven in number (Figs. 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15). 
These may be accepted without question as, in the more lim- 
ited sense of the word, Vestal statues. The others, however, 
bear no trace of any such distinctive marks of the priesthood, 
though some of them may have originally done so. Their ac- 
ceptance as Vestal statues, without such proof, is impossible. 
They may very well have been used instead as portrait statues 
of empresses or of other friends of the cult, or they may have 
represented the divinities with which, as we have seen, the 
various types are most often associated. 


EstHER BoIis—E VAN DEMAN. 
Rome, April 30, 1908. 


1QLanciani, Not. Scav. 1883, pl. XVIII, 1, 2, and 3. 
2 The veil is replaced by the suffibulum. 
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TWO NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM BEERSHEBA 


WHILE the members of the American School in Palestine were 
in camp at Hebron on their return from Petra in May, 1908, I 
succeeded in purchasing two Greek inscriptions which were on 
their way from Beersheba to Jerusalem for sale. Both are 
clearly cut; neither is a grave-stone; and more interest seems 
to attach to them than to the usual “ finds” at Beersheba. 

I. The first of these stones (Fig. 1) is a building inscription 
in a good state of preservation, and presents no difficulties in 
reading. It is of common limestone and measures 61 x 43 cm. 
Its thickness is not uniform, varying from 10 to 14 cm. 


bi k(al) rovro TO véeov ép- 

yov yéyovev €k TIS 

auTns piAotipias 

Srehavov Tov codpo- 
5 Tatov K(al) évdof(ordtov) apxi- 

aTpov tov Oeiov ada- 

Tiov ~———~_>K 

‘ This new work also arose from the 
same generosity of Stephanus, the wis- 
est and most renowned chief-physician 
of the Royal Palace.’ 


The «ai indicates that the building to which this stone 
belonged was not the first which Stephanus had given. In all 
probability the former work was the principal building, and 
this new work was some subordinate edifice, or possibly a sec-. 
ond part of the same building. The «ali tovro and tis avtis 
point to such a relation. The cross indicates that the building 
is a Christian institution. If we may suppose that the former 
work was a church, the new work may have been a side chapel 
or other addition. Unfortunately no date is given. The gen- 
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eral character of the writing seems to point to a date as late as 
the fourth century. 

Noticeable, especially in view of the abbreviations of the sec- 
ond inscription, are: (1) the diagonal stroke used as the sign of 
abbreviation, ef. line 5 ENAO£ (where the part of the letter 
below the line resembles a stigma), and (2) the writing of «at 
as K, a frequent abbreviation in inscriptions of late date ; it 
very closely resembles the sign which should probably be read 


Bee 
~ 
“@ 
ens 1 rs ve 
ee ik mh & Me 
Ria te 
iM. @& &:- - 
eli es 
eo te) a = 
4 = 
¥: : . * 
¢ se 
Bs 





FIGURE 1.— INSCRIPTION FROM BEERSHEBA. 


as xa) in the fragment discussed below (cf. Col. B, lines 8, 9, 
Td cetGs). | 

II. The second of the stones is an imperial edict or tax-lst. 
It is written on a marble slab, 83.7 x 60.5 cm., with a uniform 
thickness of about 5cm. Only the left-hand side is incomplete, 
although as mentioned below the inscription may have been con- 
tinued on a second slab placed beneath this. Perhaps as much 
as one-third of the inscription is missing on the left-hand side. 


+ / ¢ 2 4 > 
— — Siappydnv GeoriLovtes Ows Ev KnpvypHaoW EK 
— — — rovtwv rpocrdgewv iva Oappodvres ol pwexpt viv 
5 A , Y iS , \ > a 
ae) Rae! a, |raurety TrELPWILEVOLS a7Trep Ley paajLev TYHV evoe 37 


\ ‘ , celta \ 5 \ vO a 6 4 , 
— Kat | TQ TAPATTAVTA Y [ALY KQL OLQ TOVOE TOV VELOU apa&ypal Tos 
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5 — — plvdaxOnvar! rpooragdrw 
— — — kata katpov Aovkay of re Kabooiwpévor AtpiTdveot Kal bro- 
— — dixa]orai(?) Kal exacrov éros ovTws 


[Cor A] [Cox. B] 
---- ¥ v(oulopara) & K(al) rots dovN (ors) v(oulopara) 6 
----N v(oulopara) & K(al) Tots dovd (ots) v(oulopara) 6 
10 - — Bi]xap(lov) v(oplopara) v 10 . 

BEE v(oulowara) bw k(al) Tots dovd (ors) v(oulopara) + 
v(oulopwara) K(al) Tots dovA( oes) v(oulopatra) y 
v(oulopwara) Kd K(al) Tots dovA(os) v(oulopara) 
[v(outouatra)] p(B?) a(rd) Acowy v(oulopara) in 












TAPPHARNSEL TaATORUTEN “APE MALINES 
Gynt va CTASEWNINASARPOY (NTELOIKE XPINYN- 
ATTEINT TPUME t NILATIEPAIEE PAVAREN TENE CERH 
ATATIA AACTANTARNINSAL AVATOVAETOYAEIOVIPAR 
YAAX XOHNANPOCT 3. ce : 
KEATARADPINANHUNGL TERY AGOC Uh ENOIAIMITANEOIKAIY (Td. 


ay a ae tte oi: 
uae [PZ00RNN Tac 
fe canto HUNCINT EASNP 

pe cimctot’ Niet THIBIEAP RIN AAIN 
AL THY AT ATIOTWNEYNTEAS ae > 
ene Nr OXTHEAPREAYE §- 


ACY A AUNIATHICAN 































ease is SES 
FIGURE 2.— INSCRIPTION FROM BEERSHEBA. 


[Cox. C] [Cox. D] 
d.(71d) Tpiuoo. v(oulopara) un 
a(wd) orp. Zoopa v(oulopara) v K(ai) rots dovdAos v(oulopara) 5 
10 ¢a(1d) Ko. Zoopa rdv avvteX( Gv) v(oulopara) p 
cT@ Bixap(ly) TO yivou(évw) marcy 


amd TOY cuvTed( Ov) v(oulopwara) = 
a(1d) THs Ayp — — Edove (a) v(oulopara) — 
a(1d) Acovadwy v(oulouara) Xr ¢Tots dovdos v(oulopata) — 


This fragment I hasten to publish before solving the problems 
contained in it, in order that those who have spent such labor 
1 [Perhaps we should read here ryyv edoeBH | av - - - - - - - p lurAax OFvac 


_ Tpooragdrw, in which case the sense would be ‘let him enjoin that their reli- 
gious duty be preserved.’ —J. H. W.] 
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on a previous similar fragment may at once have the benefit of 
the “ find,” settling, as it does, some of the problems raised by 
the former stone, and furnishing new material for the solution 
of the remaining ones. I give only a few bare hints as to the 
direction in which I consider the interpretation is to be sought. 

Too much is missing from the preamble to allow a coherent 
translation, but several points are clear: (1) We have here to 
do with an imperial edict translated from Latin into Greek. 
The official titles dua and lémitanei have been simply translit- 
erated (Sovcdv, Aupurdveot, 1. 6). (2) Seappndny decom iCovres 
(1. 1), ‘explicitly decreeing,’ may indicate that there has been 
trouble in the carrying out of the edict, and that this publica- 
tion upon a marble slab is to make the ‘decree explicit.’ 
(3) The decree deals with yearly taxes. This is indicated by 
nal’ &acTtov éros otras (1.7) and by the list of numerals pre- 
ceded by N(= voplcpata). (4) iva Oappotytes (1. 2.) , =e 
verb governed by fa is not to be found. We must supply 
some such word as ‘impose’: ‘in order that they (the officials) 
may with confidence impose.” (5) meipopmevols (1. 3) refers to 
those who have caused the trouble hinted at in dsappydyv (1. 1). 
The article rots belonging to wecpopévos is lost and must have 
preceded azraiteiv. The reference, then, is to certain ones ‘who 
try to demand back.’ What they try to demand back is hard 
to conjecture, unless it be possibly the older system of taxation 
which was abolished by this new decree. The imperial edict, 
dated at Constantinople A.p. 423, which M. Clermont-Ganneau 
has published in connection with a fragment from Beersheba 
similar to ours, gives us some help here. The imperial edict 
(Pal. Ex. Fund, 1902, p. 885) concerns a case, perhaps at 
Beersheba itself, in which “ the officials of the dux had refused 
to conform to the new rules” and in which the emperor “ for- 
bids whomsoever it may concern to revert to the former method 
of collecting in kind.” The edict begins with the word limt- 
tanet, and especially worthy of note is the clause wt s¢ quis mter- 
clusam specierum exactionem refricare temptaverit. The words 
(va. . . Tois aTralTely Tre_pwpevols are an almost exact transla- 
tion of ut si. . . refricare temptaverit. This clause also gives 
a clue to the meaning of Sveypdyapev, which one instinctively 
translates in the sense of ‘enroll’ or ‘list,’ but which is here 
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possibly to be translated in the sense, very frequent in classical 
Greek, ‘to cancel’ =‘annul’ (tnterclusam). The parallelism is 
then very striking. (6) [xat]a ta wapaotavra jpiv is difficult. 
Sophocles (Lexicon, s.v.) gives as a meaning of trapectacAaz, 
used impersonally, ‘to be stated.’ Possibly we may here trans- 
late ‘according to our statements.’ (7) «caBoctwpévor, ‘loyal’ 
(cf. Sophocles, Lexicon), leads us, especially in view of the te 

. kai, to read v7o- not as the preposition but as the first 
part of some such word as t7rotaxtixol, ‘ obedient.’ 

The preamble is followed by a list, containing in part names 
of cities of southern Palestine, with their annual payments. 
It is in connection with this list that the fragment already pub- 
lished gains new significance. 

This fragment was found by Mr. Macalister at Beersheba, 
and is most fully discussed by M. Clermont-Ganneau in the 
Pal. Ex. Fund, 1902, pp. 269-282 and 235-388. It is now in 
the Municipal Museum of Jerusalem. <A photographic repro- 
duction and a note by Father H. Vincent are published in 
R. Bibl. 1903, p. 276. Mr. Macalister, who has seen both 
fragments, is convinced that they are parts of the same inscrip- 
tion. That the former fragment is broken off from the left 
side of the new stone is impossible, since it has a list of at least 
twelve lines, while the new fragment has but seven. But that 
it belonged to a second (or third?) slab placed under our slab 
is both possible and probable. The fragment, according to the 
copy of Vincent, reads as follows: 


— — — v(opicpata) KBS Tots dovAs Ne x ABad 

— — omoXeos Ny Sw rov Bul Kapiov 
— — nTowporvs NA Sw Byrtow| pods ? 
— — wva N iB’ ¢ rots dof vA 

5 —-— 5 SeBaorys . N A's » Byrod 
— — piov MwBnvav N n ¢ Tvoyar(a ?) 
— — alnas N 8 ¢ Tots do[ vA 
-- Avoxaioap( elas) N En & “AeY 
— — p(?) rod Buxapiov N pv G rots 

10 — — [A ]idéa(?) N os s Tov N 
—---- ---- [rots] dovAs N ¢ Tots 


Ls ee N (vy X() 


The new fragment furnishes interesting confirmation of sev- 
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eral points in M. Clermont-Ganneau’s interpretation of the 
earlier text. It places beyond a doubt his understanding 
of N as voutocpata, ‘pieces of money.’ It also confirms his 
connection of the column of amounts with the preceding 
column of ‘names instead of with that immediately following. 

We have, then, in our new fragment a list of places and 
officials in a column on the left, of which only the last letters 
remain and of which only one word can be read, Aixapiov or 
Bixcapio. This Roman official title (vicarius) occurs at least 
once in the former fragment (line 9; ef. also line 2). Then 
follows in our fragment the list of amounts which belong to. 
this column. The order of amounts is noteworthy. Reading 
from line 13 upward the amounts progress regularly, «, r, 1, Y, &. 
We then have a column (B) made up largely of rots dovA(or)s 
followed by the amounts. The repeated occurrence of ois 
Sovr(ot)s was a puzzle to Clermont-Ganneau, and I have at 
present no solution to offer. Then follows Col. C, which 
should be a second column of place-names or names of officials 
with the list of amounts. And finally Col. D we find again 
to contain Tots dovA(or)s (Il. 9, 14). 

Two of the three signs which were a puzzle to M. Clermont- 
Ganneau occur in the new fragment also: % (A with a diago- 
nal stroke), and ¢, which resembles the much later stigma. We 
have also the ligature K, doubtless an abbreviation for «ad.t 
It may be that in the use of the diagonal stroke as a sign of 
abbreviation (cf. KAP, 1. 10) we have a key to the meaning 
of }. If it is simply an abbreviation for ad, we should have 
an explanation of the fact that it is always followed by the 
genitive in both fragments. We have further confirmation in 
lines 12 and 13, Col. C, where 47rd occurs in one line and > in 
the corresponding place in the next line. The other of the 
two signs, ¢, would seem to have two uses: (1) as a simple 
sign of interpunction to denote the transition to a new column 
(before Col. C in lines 10, 11); (2) as a mark of abbreviation. 
In line 11 yivope = yevouevm; in line 12 cuvted¢ = ouvter av; 
cf. also rots do0Ac and K. , 

In Col. C at least two place-names are familiar. Zoo 1s 
probably Zoopa of the Madeba map (also called Barak). It 


1 Cf, the concluding paragraph under section I, above, p. 344. 
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was a place at the southern end of the Dead Sea (Eus. On. 
100°). It is probably to be identified with the present A hirbet 
es-Safiye (but see Z. D. Pal. V. XIX, pp. 53 ff.). It was 
inhabited in the time of Eusebius and had a garrison, dpovpiov 
otpatiwray (Eus. On. 42!"). In otp (I. 9) and xow (1. 10) 
we have a division into soldiers (otpatiwT@v) and common peo- 
ple (koivod), both belonging to Zoopa. Of incidental interest 
is the fact that our inscription supports the reading of the 
Codex Vaticanus of Eusebius (On. 94? et passim), which was 
before supported only by the Madeba map. The usual spelling 
is Zoapa (cf. Thomsen, Loca Sancta, p. 64). For EnXove - - 
Cd. 13) we again look on the Madeba map and find the 
Idumean city of Elousa (probably the present el-Khalasa). It — 
was at one time the seat of a bishop (cf. Thomsen, op. cit., 
p: 60). 

We have, then, two fragments of an imperial edict which 
regulates the yearly tax or pay of certain places and officials 
of southern Palestine. The edict may have been published 
upon the occasion of a change from payment of tax in kind to 
payment in money. I am informed that a third fragment is 
now in the hands of the Dominicans in Jerusalem. It is to be 
hoped that its publication may not long be delayed. 


BENJAMIN W. ROBINSON. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL, JERUSALEM. 


EDITORIAL CHANGES 


Wiru the publication of this number Dr. James M. PATon retires 
from the Editorial Board of the Journau. Hereafter the business man- 
agement of the JournaAL will be in charge of the Secretary of the 
Institute, Professor MircHeLtyt Carroui, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., to whom all advertisements, subscriptions, and 
notices of change of address should be sent. The Departments of News 
and Discussions and of the Bibliography of Archaeological Books will 
be conducted by Professor WiLt1am N. Bares, 220, St. Mark’s Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CENTRAL ASIA. — Recent Expeditions.— In Rec. Past, VII, 1908, 
pp. 96-107 (14 figs.), E. HUNTINGTON gives a brief survey of the recent ex- 
peditions of Griinwedel and Le Coq, and Stein to Central Asia. The first of 
these, which was under the auspices of the German government, explored 
Turfan and the north side of the Lop Basin. The most important remains 
examined were those of Kara Khoji. 230 cases of material, including manu- 
scripts in ten different languages, were brought back. Stein explored the 
region south of the Lop Basin, where he found numerous manuscripts in 
Kharoshti, Chinese, Sanscrit, Tibetan, and an unknown Iranian tongue. 
Many impressions of Graeco-Roman seals were found on documents of the 
third century A.p. 3800 miles to the east, near Sa-Chow, remains of the Great 
Wall constructed by the Emperor Wu-li in the second century B.c. were dis- 
covered and followed for 140 miles. 

SCULPTURES IN NORTHERN CHINA.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1908, pp. 187-203 (14 pls.), E. CHAVANNES gives a preliminary report of his 
examination of the sculptures in northern China. The earliest are in the 
funerary temples of the Wu family south of Kia-siang and at Hiao t’ang 
chan, both dating from the second century a.p. In the grottoes of Ta-t’ong- 
foo there are five examples of Buddhist sculptures of the fifth century a.p. 
One seated figure of Buddha is 17 m. high and many others are colossal. One 
peculiar figure which has wings on his cap, a trident in his left hand and a 
thyrsus in his right, seems to be a combination of Hermes, Poseidon, and 
Dionysus. The grottoes at Long-men also contain important sculptures of 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATES, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Miss Mary H. BuckincHam, Mr. HArotp R. HaAstines, Professor ELMER T. 
MERRILL, Professor FRANK G. Moors, Mr. CHARLES R. Morey, Dr. JAMES M. 
Paton, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Dr. A. S. PEASE, Professor S. B. PLATNER, 
Dr. N. P. VuAcuos, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouURNAL material published 
after July 1, 1908. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 138, 139. 
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the fifth century. Less important are those at Kong in the province of Ho- 
nan dating from the second half of the sixth century. Several royal tombs 
were also examined. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — The Hippodrome in the Time of Suleiman 
the Great.— A strangely neglected woodcut made in Constantinople be- 
tween the years 1526 and 1531 by a Dutch artist, Pieter van Koech, is pub- 
lished by T. WreGanp in Jb. Arch. J. XXIII, 1908, pp. 1-11 (pl.; 2 figs.). 
It shows the Sultan Suleiman in the ceremonial procession of the Selamlik, 
going through the Hippodrome toward the Mosque of Mohammed II. Many 
of the buildings in the background and the monuments in the area of the 
Hippodrome can be identified either with structures that are still stand- 
ing or with those since destroyed whose position is known. Of especial 
snterest is the remnant of the rounded end of the Hippodrome, a double row 
of Corinthian columns with their architrave, forming an open portico rising 
above tiers of steps. With some unimportant exceptions, the architecture 
in the picture corresponds with the very detailed description given by the 
French physician Peter Gyllius, who visited Constantinople about ten years 
before the artist. ‘These two men gave the last literary and artistic accounts 
of the building, for the columns were soon after thrown down and the marble 
cut up to be used in modern buildings. 

MEU ZEK.— A Bronze Boar.—In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 1-3 pls.), 
O. Hampy publishes a bronze boar (length, 1.08 m.; height, 0.798 m.) which 
was found in 1903 by a Bulgarian shepherd near Meuzek (vilayet of Adrian- 
ople). When found, it was absolutely uninjured, but the finder broke off the 
feet and the snout to see what it was made of and to look for treasure. Two 
feet and the snout are now lacking. This excellent realistic work is now in 
the museum at Constantinople. 

NICOPOLIS AD ISTRUM. — New Inscriptions.— In R. Arch. X, 
1907, pp. 418-428, G. SEURE continues his study of Nicopolis ad Istrum 
(see A.J.A. XII, p. 212) by the publication of twenty-one new inscriptions 
found on the spot. Nine are in honor of Roman emperors and their fami- 
lies, the earliest L. Aelius Caesar (died 138 A.v.), the latest Gordianus Tit. 
Nos. 10-14 are funerary, the others votive or honorary. All are Greek ex- 
cept No. 13, which is Latin. 

SERVIA.—ZUTO BRDO.—Discovery of Terra Cottas.—In f. 
Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 205-210 (7 figs.), M. M. Vassits describes rude terra- 
cotta statuettes with incised decoration found in 1906 at Zuto Brdo on the 
Danube in Servia. The same stratum yielded remains of houses, urns with 
cremation burials, and weapons and tools of bronze. The settlement is 
dated early in the first millennium 8.c. The type of the statuettes is prob- 
ably Cretan. These discoveries are described in detail in Starinar, II, 
pp. 1-47. 

NECROLOGY.— Franz Biicheler. — On May 3, 1908, Franz Biicheler 
died suddenly in Bonn. He was born June 3, 1837, at Rheinberg, received 
the doctor’s degree at Bonn in 1856, was appointed professor at Freiburg 
i. Br. in 1858, at Greifswald in 1866, and finally in 1870 was called to Bonn 
to succeed Otto Jahn. His published work covered a wide field in both 
Greek and Latin, but his books were small and not numerous, for his results 
were usually presented in short, carefully condensed papers in periodicals 
or programmes. Much of his time was given to epigraphical and dialectic 
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studies. His Umbrica laid the foundation for the historical study of the 
language of Italy, and his edition of the Laws of Gortyna was an impor- 
tant contribution to a difficult subject. His mastery of Greek and Latin 
was unusual, his critical acumen rarely at fault, while as a teacher he not 
‘ only guided and stimulated his students to their best endeavors, but won 
their affection by his kindness and devotion. (F. Marx, Jb. Kl. Alt. XXI, 
1908, pp. 858-364; pl. F. Leo, Géttinger Nachrichten, Geschiftliche Mittei- 
lungen, 1908, pp. 95-101.) 

J. O. Pauvert de la Chapelle. — On February 23, 1908, there died at 
Sienna at the age of seventy-five, J. O. Pauvert de la Chapelle, a member of 
a Huguenot family. After studying theology at Strassburg, he settled in 
Italy in 1856, and gave himself to the study of art. In 1899 he presented 
to the Cabinet des Médailles his fine collection of engraved gems. (S. R., 
R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 284-285; fig.) | 

Amédée Hauvette. —On February 2, 1908, Amédée Hauvette died 
suddenly at the age of fifty-two. After studying at the Ecole Normale, he 
became in 1878 a member of the French School at Athens. He travelled in 
Tonia, Lesbos, Cos, and Caria, and excavated the sanctuary of the foreign 
gods at Delos. After his return to France, his advance was rapid, and he 
finally became professor of Greek literature at the Sorbonne and the Ecole 
Normale. He was also a member of the Socicté des Antiquaires and of the 
Association pour les Etudes grecques, to which he devoted much attention. 
His published work is largely concerned with the careful investigation of 
sharply defined questions. He possessed marked literary gifts, as well as 
learning, and always remained a humanist. (S. Reimnacn, R. Arch. XI, 
1908, pp. 282-284; fig.) The addresses at his funeral by A. Crorset, T. 
Rernacu, and J. Martua are published in R. Et. Gr. XX1, 1908, pp. 1-12. 

Adolph Kirchhoff.— A brief tribute to Adolph Kirchhoff, who died 
on February 27, 1908, in his 83d year, is published in Arch. Anz. 1908, col. 
1. He had been a member of the German Archaeological Institute since 
1860, and a member of its council from 1871, when it was still a Prussian 
institution, until 1903. Although his own work in epigraphy was not 
closely connected with the activities of the Institute, he valued its work 
highly, and was in turn a valued adviser. 

Demetrios Philios. —In “Ed. ’Apy. 1907, Parts 3-4, is published an 
obituary of Demetrios Philios, an able, energetic, and conscientious archae- 
ologist, who was widely known as excavator and interpreter of the ruins of 
Eleusis. He was a frequent and important contributor to the "Ednpepis, 
and held the office of Ephor in charge of the Acropolis at the time of his 
death. 


EGYPT 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. — In B.C.H. XXVI, 1902 (published 1908), 
pp. 440-466 (pl.), G. Leresvre publishes thirty-one Greek inscriptions from 
Egypt; sixteen are Ptolemaic or Roman, the rest are Christian. They are 
for the most part epitaphs or votive inscriptions. One of the Christian 
inscriptions, dated in 1157, offers a close resemblance to a prayer in the 
Office for the Dead of the Greek Church. 

ITALIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — An Italian society is 
being formed for archaeological work in Egypt. Among its supporters are 
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Professor Pasquale Villari, Senator Domenico Comparetti, and Professor G. 
Vitelli, of Florence. (Nation, March 19, 1908, p. 270.) 

GIZEH.— Recent Excavations. — Excavations at Gizeh have brought 
to light remains of the first three dynasties. The civilization is found to 
have been the same as that of Abydos. Many vases of stone and objects of 
ivory and flint were found. (Circular of the Egyptian Research Account.) 

HESHON.— Carian, Aramaic, and Greek Graffiti.— In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXIX, 1908, pp. 28-29 (pl.), A. H. Sayce publishes one Carian graffito, 
three Greek, and four Aramaic graffiti from the rocks on the west bank of 
the Nile near Heshon. There is also one graffito in an unknown script. 

KARNAK. — Fishing for Statues. —In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 93-99, 
a letter by G. Maspero is reprinted from Le Temps, in which the methods 
are described by which the almost countless buried statues found at Karnak 
are raised from the bottom of the pit. In the daytime the water is pumped 
out, but it is let in again in the evening and protects the further contents 
of the pit from thieves during the night. Most of the statues and other 
objects discovered date from the period between the nineteenth dynasty and 
the Persian conquest, though some fine monuments are earlier. The deposit 
of statues was probably made soon after the Macedonian conquest, when 
the temple was restored and accumulations of votive offerings, etc., were 
buried simply to make room. 

The Geographical List of Shishak.—In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 186— 
188, W. M. Mixuer publishes the hitherto unnoticed conclusion of Shi- 
shak’s list of Palestinian towns. It was formerly concealed by rubbish, and 
since the excavation of the temple at Karnak it has not been recognized on 
account of being mingled with texts of the nineteenth dynasty. T'wo of 
the five names that are legible are important as they throw light upon the 
order in which the towns of Palestine are enumerated in this list. 

Relics of Graeco-Egyptian Schools.— A series of school exercises in 
Greek, comprising alphabets, word-building, dictation, possibly some origi- 
nal composition, and two mathematical tables, is published by J. G. MILNE 
in J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 121-132. The exercises are chiefly on ostraka 
acquired by the writer at Karnak in 1905-1906, but some are taken from 
published works, and among these are some written on papyrus or on waxed 
tablets. The dates, with the exception of one from the Ptolemaic epoch 
and a few of the third and fourth centuries a.p., are from the middle of 
the second century A.p. The schoolmasters seem to have had Quintilian’s 
precepts well in mind. 

LISHT.— Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum.—In B. Metr. 
Mus. III, pp. 83-86 (6 figs.), A. M. LyrHcox reports upon the progress of 
the expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of New York to the pyramid 
of Lisht. (A.J.A. XII, p. 84.) The northern side of the pyramid was 
cleared and the entrance exposed. Work was also begun at the Oasis of 


Kharga, where the museum has been granted a concession. It is believed: 


that this site will prove very important for the Graeco-Roman and early 
Christian periods. 

LUXOR.— An Aramaic Papyrus from Egypt. —In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXIX, 1907, pp. 260-262 (2 pls.), A. H. Sayce and A. Cowxry publish an 
Aramaic papyrus of the Ptolemaic age acquired in Luxor in January, 1906. 
This was probably found in Thebes and belongs to the end of the third or 
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the beginning of the second century B.c., a period not otherwise represented 
by an Aramaic papyrus. Its interest lies mainly in its proper names, which 
illustrate the early attempts of the Egyptian Jews to transliterate Greek 
words, and throw light on the pronunciation of both Aramaic and Greek. 

MEMPHIS. — The circular of the Egyptian Research Account announces 
the proposed excavation of Memphis. Work will begin next winter. It is 
estimated that it will cost $15,000 a year for fifteen years to excavate the 
temple sites alone. 

RIFEH.—Tomb of the Twelfth Dynasty. — At Rifeh, near Asyut, a fine 
tomb of the twelfth dynasty has been found in perfect condition and con- 
taining funeral furniture of the best workmanship. Many pottery soul 
houses were also discovered which explain the appearance of the houses of 
the peasants in the Middle Kingdom. (Circular of the Egyptian Research 
Account.) 

THEBES. — The Tomb of Thyi.— In S. Bibl. Arch. X XIX, 1907, pp. 
277-281 (pl.), E. R. Ayrron gives a detailed account of the discovery of the 
tomb of Queen Thyi by Mr. Davis in the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings at Thebes (see A./.A. XI, p. 344). The tomb-chamber contained an 
immense wooden shrine originally covered with gold-leaf, on which had 
been worked a scene of sun-worship as introduced by King Amenhotep IV. 
Against the west wall stood a four-legged couch bearing the coffin of the 
Queen. The legs of this couch had given way, allowing the coffin to fall to 
the floor below. The lid had fallen in, breaking into two pieces and forcing 
the mummy out to one side. The lid had been a beautiful piece of work, 
covered with gold-leaf and inlaid with carnelian. The mummy had been 
wrapped in plates of gold. On the head lay a crown of gold in the form of 
a vulture, grasping an emblem of eternity in either claw. Around the neck 
of the mummy had been a necklace of plaques of gold inlaid with stone, 
and below these four rows of hollow gold drops. The four canopic jars 
were discovered with the lids carved as portraits of the Queen. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


NEW BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. — In 
R. Assyr. VI, 1907, pp. 105-125 (3 pls.; 3 figs.), A. DE LA FuYeE publishes 
and describes three seals of Lugalanda, Patesi of Lagash; the seal of Bar- 
namtarra, wife of Lugalanda; and four seals of the same period containing 
the name of Gilgamesh. J/bid. pp. 128-138, F. Taureavu-Danoin pub- 
lishes a number of new fragments of Sumerian and Semitic syllabaries, and 
also an inscription on an Assyrian statuette containing a dedication to the 
goddess Ishtar and an account-tablet dated in the reign of Tiglath Pileser, 
King of Babylon. Jbid. pp. 139-142, the same writer publishes an ancient 
Babylonian tablet of the time of Sargon containing an account of an inva- 
sion of Sumerian territory by the Elamites, and pp. 143-154 he publishes 
two archaic contract-tablets from the city of Shuruppak. 

BABYLON.—A Tablet of the First Dynasty.—In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXIX, 1907, pp. 274-276 (pl.), C. J. Batu publishes a tablet relating to 
the sale of a house in the sixth year of Sumulailu, the second king of the 
first dynasty of Babylon. One of the proper names is of especial interest 
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to Biblical students because it is compounded with the name of the god 
Lagamal, whose name constitutes the second element in Kudur-Lagamar, 
the Chedor-laomer of Gen. XIV. 

A Kassite Text.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXIX, 1907, pp. 273-274, C. J. 
Baw publishes a text of the Kassite dynasty. It is a list of revenues and 
expenses for the eleventh year of an unnamed king, and is of some impor- 
tance both on account of the new names which it presents, and also 
because the tablet is, perhaps, the ouly one of its kind existing in Europe, 
with the exception of those at Constantinople. Most of the proper names 
resemble those of the first dynasty, and some seventeen occur also in Clay’s 
Documents of the Temple Archives at Nippur. 

THE ORNAMENTATION OF BRIDGES. —In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 
XII, 1907, pp. 157-159, B. Meissner publishes a Babylonian text in which 
is recorded the dedication of a statue of Ishtar standing upon a lion, to be 
placed upon a bridge, and compares the custom of placing votive statues on 
bridges in mediaeval Europe. 

A NEW KING OF HANA. — In Or. Lit. XT, 1908, col. 95, F. THUREAU- 
DANGIN calls attention to a tablet dated in the reign of Ishar-lim, son of 
Idimkakka, king of Hana. The contract belongs to the period of Ham- 
murabi. 

NIPPUR.— A New Boundary Stone. —In Publications of the Baby- 
lonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, IV, Series D, W. J. 
Hinke publishes a new boundary stone of Nebuchadnezzar I, from Nippur. 
The stone was found in 1906, and is interesting because in addition to the 
information usually found upon such stones this has a map of the piece of 
land of which it is a boundary and a hymn to Ellil, the chief god of Nip- 
pur. The author adds a full discussion of Babylonian boundary stones 
showing that they originated with and were almost wholly confined to the 
Kassite dynasty. Fifty-one illustrations of such stones are given. (A. T. 
Cray, Rec. Past, VII, 1908, pp. 89-51; 18 figs.) 

TIROA.— A New Tablet.—In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 193-194, 
F. Toureavu-DAnain calls attention to a tablet mentioning the construc- 
tion of the temple of the god Dagan at Tirga, and shows that Tirqa was 
probably the capital of the kingdom of Hana. A number of tablets of the 
kings of Hana have recently been published. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE. — Lachish. — The 
exploration of Tell el-Hesy carried on in 1890-92 by W. M. F. Petrie and 
F. J. Bliss for the Pal. Ex. Fund, shows that the history, like the position of 
the place, corresponds so exactly with that of the biblical Lachish that 
there can be no doubt of this identification. The name, as frequently hap- 
pens, has gone to a neighboring settlement in the plain, Umm-Lakish. 
The situation, between the barren hills of Judea and the fertile Philistia, 
on the road to Egypt, and with a perpetual spring of pure water, made the 
place of strategic importance from an early date.. The mound shows eight 
different occupations, with three “sub-cities,” all having their citadel in the 
northeast quarter. The earliest fortification dates from the early part of 
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the second millennium B.c., and was doubtless occasioned by the formidable 
extension of the power of Egypt in this direction. This city perished by fire, 
as did also the third, leaving an enormous amount of ashes and debris, in 
which were found, in addition to the native Amorite pottery, traces of early 
Cyprian ware and some resembling Mycenzan, but no Kamares._ This city 
had a temple of Hathor, Egyptian in plan, in the citadel, and its ruler was 
subject to Egypt. The fourth city, the last belonging to the Canaanites, 
was destroyed by Joshua about 1200 B.c., and the next two were Jewish. 
The sixth is the one pictured on reliefs at Koyunjik as besieged and cap- 
tured by Sennacherib and the Assyrians in 701 B.c. During the desolation 
of the country following the removal of the Jews to Babylon in the sixth 
century, a people from the seacoast, probably the Phoenicians, occupied 
the site and carried on extensive industries. Greek pottery now appears. 
The Jews settled here again after their return, but the place was abandoned 
in the fifth century, and has no Hellenistic or Roman period. The signifi- 
cant remains are largely bronze and iron implements, pottery, articles of 
Egyptian manufacture, houses, public buildings and fortifications, but as 
only a part of the site was dug out, there is doubtless much valuable 
material yet to be found. A large part of the work was not overseen by an 
experienced archaeologist, which may account for the scarcity of tablets 
and other inscriptions. (H. Turerscu, Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 3-38; 19 figs.) 

BEIRUT. — A Votive Statuette with a Phoenician Inscription. — 
In J.A.O.S. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 3851-354 (pl.), C. C. Torrey describes 
a fragment of a Phoenician statuette of the god Baal bearing the inscription 
“ RH ‘M presents these vessels amounting to three drachmas (in return) for 
the preservation of his eyesight.” 

GEZER.— Continuation of the Excavations. —In Pal. Ex. Fund, 
XL, 1908, pp. 12-25, 96-111 (38 pls.; 14 figs.), R. A. S. MacauisTEer de- 
scribes the results of the excavations at Gezer during the last six months. 
The most important find has been a huge rock-cut tunnel leading under the 
old city to a subterranean spring. It was first supposed that this might 
have been used as a secret exit from the city, but later investigations make 
it probable that it was designed merely to supply the city with water in 
time of siege. Niches in the sides of the tunnel, in which statuettes may 
have been placed, and other remains found in the tunnel, suggest that it 
may also have been used for religious rites connected with the cult of the 
divinity of the spring, 

JERUSALEM. — Some New Ossuaries. — In J.A.O.S. XXVIII, 1907, 
pp. 355-359 (12 figs.), H. H. Sporr describes twelve ossuaries found in 
Jerusalem bearing Greek, Hebrew, or Phoenician inscriptions. These 
inscriptions are merely the names of the persons for whose bones the 
ossuaries were intended. 

A Phoenician Seal. —In J.A.0.S. XXVIII, 1907, p. 354, C. C. TorrEyY 
describes a Phoenician seal owned by a collector in Jerusalem which bears 
the inscription, “Seal of Abi Baal, son of Hanna.” 

PETRA. —The High Places. — In Bibl. World, XX XI, 1908, pp. 8-21 
(4 figs.), G. L. Rosrnson summarizes the results of the exploration of 
Petra during the last few years. Through the efforts of Robinson, Libbey, 
Hoskins, Forder, Myers, Damaszawski, Porter, Dalman, and others, twenty- 
five high places are now known to exist in or about Petra. ‘The more im- 
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portant of these are described in this article and some general conclusions are 
drawn in regard to the character of ancient Edomite sanctuaries. They 
were usually situated on a conspicuous elevation where they were struck by 
the rays of the rising sun. Numerous rock-hewn stairways led up to them 
and from them a more sacred shrine was often visible. They consisted of 
a court or courts cut out of the naked rock with seats for worshippers and 
an altar with steps leading up to it from the east. 


ASIA MINOR 


INVESTIGATIONS IN ASIA MINOR. — In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 
109-112 and 161-173 (11 figs.), E. BRANDENBURG reports further investi- 
gations of the remains in the Phrygian highland, and brings further argu- 
ments to prove that the sculptures and other archaic remains found there 
show no trace of Greek influence and belong to the civilization of Asia 
Minor. These remains consist chiefly of figures cut in relief upon the rocks 
or grottoes used as places of worship, and of altars with steps leading up to 
them. A successful photograph of the so-called Cybele near Arslankaja is 
reproduced. 

AK-ALAN.—The Remains of an Ancient Citadel.—In Mitt. 
Vorderas. Ges. XII, 1907, pp. 167-175 (5 figs.; 17 pls.), T. Macripy-Bry 
describes remains situated at Ak-alan about 18 km. to the southeast of 
Samsoun. On the top of a high hill excavations disclosed a wall enclosing 
an irregular rectangle 275 m. in length and 50 m. in width. The wall is 
preserved to a height of about 5 m. and is constructed of huge blocks of 
rough stone filled in with small stones in a manner similar to that observed 
at Tiryns. No trace of cutting instruments is to be seen upon the stones. 
Within the fortress fragments of archaic pottery of different periods were 
discovered. The pottery and other remains belong to two epochs, the 
second of which cannot be later than the sixth century B.c. Macridy sug- 
gests that this is the town of Pteria mentioned in Herodotus, I, 76. 

CYPRUS. — PAPHOS. — Rhodian Amphorae.—In Ath. Mitt, 
XXXII, 1908, p. 164, F. Hitter von GArRTRINGEN publishes the in- 
scriptions on six complete Rhodian amphorae found at Paphos, and showing 
on the two handles the three names of the eponym priest, the so-called 
maker, and the month. 

MARSOVAN.— Boundary Stones. —G. E. Wuirr, in Rec. Past, VII, 
1908, pp. 149-150 (fig.), calls attention to two boundary stones still in place 
ina plain near Marsovan, Asiatic Turkey. Each of them consists of two 
roughly hewn blocks of stone, the lower block cut to represent the bust, and 
the upper the head of aman. The stones now serve as boundaries of ad- 
joining lands. They are not inscribed, but are held in great veneration by 
the natives. They are probably very old. One of them marks the junction 
of important roads. 

RHODES. — Inscriptions of Peraia. — Sixteen miscellaneous inscrip- 
tions of Peraia are published in “Ed. ’“Apx. 1907, pp. 209-218, by NixkeTas 
D. and Micuar. D. Cuastaras, who intend to publish a monograph on 
the demes of Peraia. 

SARDIS.— The Winged Goddess.—G. RaperT publishes in R. Ft. 
Anc. X, 1908, pp. 109-160 (pl.; 65 figs.), half of a stamped brick from Sar- 
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dis decorated with the figure of a goddess with wings on her shoulders and 
ankles, holding in either hand a lion cub by the tail (A.J.A. XI, p. 85). 
This is the figure called the Persian Artemis by Gerhard. Radet argues 
that it is the local goddess called Cybebe by Herodotus (V, 102). He 
examines forty-six different objects upon which he identifies this figure and 
concludes that the brick was made about 600 B.c. Part of the bow of a 
figure which occupied a second panel on the brick and is interpreted as 
Heracles still remains. The goddess is of two types, one with lions, the 
other with geese. Sometimes she is not winged. From Mycenaean times 
the cult of a female divinity, personifying nature and ruling over the ani- 
mals, existed everywhere in Greece and Asia Minor. The goddess of Sardis 
differed slightly from the goddess of Magnesia on the Meander. She was 
at the height of her fame at the beginning of the sixth century B.c. The 
influence of the figure on Greek art may be seen in the Nike of Archermus. 

TSHOK-GOZ-KOPRUKOBE.— Discovery of a Hittite Monument.— 
In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. 25-27 (2 pls.), W. A. Rosrnson 
describes the discovery of a monument on one of the mountain ridges 
northwest of Kaisarie, on the main road from Kaisarie to Angora. It rep- 
resents a huge eagle in granite perched upon a rock. The latter is cut in 
such a way that seen from the side it looks like the left half of an arch. 
Each of the two sides and the front of this peculiar base is adorned with 
a lion carved in high relief. All three lions are crouching with their front 
legs crossed and their heads turned outward. 


GREECE 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN GREECE. — At Phigalia, the Greek 
Archaeological Society has partially rebuilt the temple from the existing 
remains; the walls of the cella and the doors on the north and east have 
been completed, and the raising of the fallen columns has begun. At Lin- 
dus, the Danish expedition has discovered a temple of Dionysus (?) and 
about 600 inscriptions. At the southern extremity of Rhodes the same ex- 
pedition has found the necropolis and two ancient temples of an unknown 
city. At Mauraki in the Tegeatis, K. Romaios has found a temple of 
Artemis of the sixth century, fragments of a colossal archaic statue, and 
many votive offerings. At Tegea, he has explored a necropolis of the 
fourth century, in which soldiers, who fell in battle, were buried with their 
arms. At Athens, opposite the slaughterhouse, graves containing weap- 
ons, mirrors, black-figured vases, and small objects have been found, and 
near by a necropolis of the geometric period. (S. R., R. Arch. XI, 1908, 
pp. 288-289.) : 

UNPUBLISHED SCULPTURES. — In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 190- 
204 (12 figs.), W. Deonna publishes eleven fragmentary sculptures from 
the museums of Tanagra, Eleusis, Athens, and Thebes. An archaic female 
torso at Tanagra is contemporary with the monument of Dermys and 
Kitylos. At Eleusis and Athens are fragments of female statues resembling 
the xopat of the Acropolis, but each holding a basin.. As this motive seems 
Hellenistic, it is probable that these are archaistic works. Funeral stelae 
at Thebes bear a curious helmet, apparently of leather, which is perhaps 
the Bowwrovpyis of the Boeotian cavalry. 
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LETTERS FROM GREECE.—In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 77-92, two 
letters from Greece, sent by G. Perrot to the Journal des Debats are re- 
printed. They give interesting and appreciative accounts of the French 
excavations and discoveries at Delos and Delphi. 

AMORGOS.— A Decree of Aigiale.—In "Ed. ‘Apx. 1907, pp. 185- 
198 (also I.G. XII, 7, 515), HitteR VON GAERTRINGEN and E. ZiEBARTH 
publish a long (134 lines or about 1450 words) and interesting decree of 
the second century B.c., from Aigiale on Amorgos, which provides in. detail 
for carrying out the terms of a bequest 
of one Critolaus, who had given an en- 
dowment of 2000 drachmae, the income 
of which was to be applied to annual 
sacrifices, games, and public banquets 
connected with the canonization as a hero 
of his son Aleximachus. ‘The decree is 
especially important for the new light it 
throws upon the laws relating to mort- 
gages in Amorgos and in Greece in 
general. 

ATHENS. — A Sarcophagus from 
Clazomenae. — The National Museum 
at Athens has recently acquired a terra- 
cotta sarcophagus from Clazomenae (Fig. 
1) with characteristic painted decoration 
on the upper surface around the lid. 
(K. Romatos, “Ed. “Apy. 1907, pp. 199- 
206; pl.) 

Acquisitions of Coins by the 
National Museum. —J. N. Svoronos 
reports upon the additions to the numis- 
matic collections of the National Museum 
at Athens for the year ending August 
-31, 1907; in J. Int.. Arch. Num. X, 1907, 
pp. 163-268 (4 pls.). The greatest num- 
r nay ber of acquisitions from one source was 
‘ ee 437 from Delos. An interesting collec- 

tion of 285 coins, chiefly Roman, and 

Ficur® 1.--SARcorHAgUs From 91 Pieces of jewellerpecame ty arumiees 

CLAZUMENAE. gibrin, the ancient Eleutheroupolis, in 
Palestine. 

An Iron Coin. — A. BLANCHET publishes in J. Int. Arch. Num. X, 1907, 
pp. 269-272 (fig.), an iron coin said to have come from Athens. It has on 
the obverse a horse moving to the right, and on the reverse a wheel with 
four spokes. Iron coins are very rare; the best known are those of Argos 
and Tegea, dating from the middle of the fourth century B.c. The author 
thinks this coin is either Attic or Megarian. 

Discoveries in the Acropolis Museum.— Professor Schrader of 
Innsbruck has made a number of discoveries among the fragments of sculp- 
ture in the Acropolis Museum. The arms of the torso of an athlete No. 665 
have been found; also the head of the female torso No. 663.. Other im- 
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portant fragments have been restored to their original positions. (Hellenic 
Herald, II, 1908, p. 121.) 

Restoration of a Pediment Group of the Old Athena Temple. — Dr. 
Hepberpbey of the Austrian Archaeological Institute, who has been studying 
the fragments of sculpture in the Acropolis Museum, has succeeded in 
restoring one of the pediment groups of the old temple of Athena. In the 
centre a huge lioness is tearing a bull, the head of which has been recon- 
structed, while a large lion faces her. . The fragments of this last figure have 
not yet been put together. On each side of this group was a serpent rais- 
ing its head toward the centre, while the tail receded into the corner. This 
pediment group has been placed in the position in the Museum formerly 
occupied by the three-bodied Typhon. Fragments of an eagle have also 
been found, but its position has not yet been determined. (Hellenic Herald, 
TT, 1908, :p. 121.) 

The Ancient Walls. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 473-566 (5 pls. ; 
24 figs.), F. Noack continues his account of the investigations of the city 
walls near the Dipylon and elsewhere (A.J.A. XI, p. 349), by discussing 
in detail the chronology of the various periods of building. He concludes 
that period I represents the Themistoclean fortifications, with some altera- 
tions later in the fifth century; II is contemporary with Conon’s restora- 
tion of the Long Walls, and is followed by the erection of the Pompeion; 
the Dipylon gate and the walls of III belong to the time of Lycurgus, with 
additions during the Hellenistic period; in Roman times belong the walls 
of IV. The first three periods were also identified in excavations at the site 
of the Piraeic gate. Several fragments of sculpture were found in and near 
the Themistoclean wall at the Thriasian gate. The most important is a 
grave stele, a fine specimen of Attic art of the early sixth century. It is 
wholly free from Ionian influence, and it is doubtful if this form of 
monument originated in Jonia. Another discovery is the basis of a grave 
statue with remains of an early inscription. The sculptures are described 
and discussed in great detail, and there are also full reports on the frag- 
ments of pottery and other objects. 

The Cemetery at the Dipylon.— The cemetery near the Dipylon has 
been studied by A. BRuEcKNER, who has prepared a careful plan, on which 
he makes a brief report in Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 193-197. It ap- 
pears that the main road and the cross streets were much lower than the 
level of the monuments, which were placed on walls 2 to 3 m. high surround- 
ing the burial plots. The cemetery was laid out about the time of Conon, 
and seems to have been filled in and remodelled when Demetrius of Pha- 
lerum restricted the splendor of the monuments. 

These excavations are also noticed in the Hellenic Herald, March, 1908. 
The ancient ground level has been reached and the Dexileos, Hegeso, and 
other monuments may now be seen as they were in antiquity, raised on their 
pedestals. Viewed from below the reliefs are said to produce a much finer 
effect than when seen on a level. 

Fragments of the Parthenon Sculptures. — Among the fragments of 
sculpture in the Acropolis Museum are several which from their style belong 
to the Parthenon pediments and can be placed by the aid of Carrey’s draw- 
ings and the Madrid puteal. From the East pediment are part of a right 
foot, probably belonging to Prometheus, a fragment of drapery and a left 
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hand probably from the statue of Zeus, and two fragments of small and 
light wings, which must belong to the flying Nike in the centre. To the 
West pediment belong some remains of larger wings, the torso of the boy 
Erysichthon, and the back of the head of Athena. (A. Pranptt, Ath. Mitt. 
XXXII, 1908, pp. 1-16; 4 pls.; 4 figs.) 

CHALCIS. — Early Tombs.—At a meeting of the Greek Archaeological 
Society April 16, S. PAPAVASILEIOU gave an account of his excavations in 
the vicinity of Chalcis (see 4.J.A. XII, p. 96). One hour north of Chalcis 
pre-Mycenaean graves of different kinds were found as well as those of the 
Mycenaean period. Mycenaean graves were also found at Vromussa and 
at Oxylithos both in the neighborhood of Chalcis. The excavators opened 
many graves of the historic period which yielded numerous black-figured 
and red-figured lecythi, one with white ground, as well as jewellery. (Berl. 
Phil. W. 1908, cols. 735-736.) 

CRETH, — Italian Excavations. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, pp. 
257-303 (10 pls.), L. PernreR gives a detailed account of the excavations 
carried on in Crete by the Missione Archaeologica Italiana from April 2 to 
September 12,1906. At Phaestus digging was done at a number of points 
in and about the palace. On the southeast slope of the hill a number of 
walls belonging to the second palace were laid bare; also a few pieces of the 
first palace wall, and considerable portions of a temple dating from Hellen- 
istic times. This was probably a templum in antis, to which the architectural 
fragments found in 1900 belonged. The excavations show three clearly de- 
fined prehellenic strata at Phaestus. (1) A late neolithic stratum in which 
stone weapons and pottery with incised designs occur. (2) A Middle 
Minoan stratum characterized by a large amount of polychrome pottery. 
(3) A Late Minoan stratum. There is no definite Early Minoan stratum. 
Among the objects brought to light was a trick vase in the shape of a 
human head, found in the central court and belonging to the second 
palace. The type of face with beard, mustache, and side whiskers is pe- 
culiar. Other excavations were conducted at Phalandra, Kalyvia, and 
Matala, which brought to light Minoan remains; and further digging was 
done at Hagia Triada and at Prinia. At the latter place the finds were 
chiefly Hellenistic, consisting of tiles, vases with the name of Athena incised 
upon them in letters of the third or second century B.C., arrow and spear 
heads. 

Prehistoric Seals.—In "Ed. “Apy. 1907, pp. 141-186 (3 pls.), 
SrepuaNos A. XANTHOUDIDES publishes with detailed description and 
classification 166 prehistoric seals of the Candia Museum, which range in 
time from Early Minoan to Late Minoan or Mycenaean. 

DELOS. — Excavations of 1907. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 163- 
187 (8 figs.; map), M. Hotieaux reports upon the excavations carried on 
at Delos from May to November, 1907 (Fig. 2). The work was confined to 
the temenos of Apollo and to the northern part of the Agora of Theophrastus. 
South of the Portico of Antigonus there extended two long lines of votive 
offerings, statues, exedras, etc., of which only portions of the foundations 
yemain. The most important of these is a base of bluish marble 21 m. 
long which supported about fifteen statues. A fragmentary inscription 
shows that a Macedonian king, probably Antigonus Gonatus, set up here 
statues of his ancestors. The five small buildings known as treasuries 
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were carefully examined and their forms ascertained. The building 
known as the Second North Temple is almost certainly the oldest temple 
of Apollo, known as the vews 6 zwptvos and often mentioned in inscriptions. 
The First North Temple was the most beautiful building on the island. 
It was the vews 6 A@nvaiwy built about 420 B.c. to take the place of the 
older temple. It was an amphiprostyle Doric temple having analogies with 
the Parthenon and the temple at Bassae. A pedestal in the portico seems 
to have supported seven statues and proves, what had been already sus- 
pected, that this temple was also known as the vews ov ra éxra. In the 
vicinity of the temples some very ancient foundations were found, probably 
of early houses, with numerous fragments of late Mycenaean and geometric 





FIGURE 2.— DeELOs. THE SANCTUARY FROM THE HYPOSTYLE MONUMENT. 


vases among them. About 150 new inscriptions were found, including the 
new signature “AydpadAos Saprydovos AjAuos éroinoe. Two other mutilated 
signatures can now be assigned to him. 

DIONYSO.— Archaic Statuette.—In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 40-42 
(fig.), G. NicoLE publishes a statuette (height 0.48 m.; breadth of 
shoulders 0.12 m.) of the “ Apollo” type, which was found at Dionyso, the 
ancient Icaria. It resembles so closely the unfinished statue found in 1898 
in the neighboring quarry of Stamato-Vouni (Mélanges Nicole, Geneva, 
1905, pl. 1; A.J.A. 1906, p. 346), that it may be regarded as a model to 
be used in blocking out the larger figure. 

IMBROS.— Archaeological Notes.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, 
pp- 80-112 (82 figs.), C. Frepricn describes in some detail the physical 
geography of Imbros, the ancient, mediaeval, and modern settlements, the 
history of the island during the Middle Ages, and the ancient remains, 
the most interesting of which are the ruins of Rhoxado. Here in a narrow 
valley water was gathered in a large basin and conducted by an aqueduct to 
the city of Imbros. The overflow from the basin was further restrained 
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by a dam lower down the valley. The article contains a detailed catalogue 
of a number of terra-cottas, fragments of pottery, grave-reliefs, coins, 
etc., hitherto undescribed. 

LEPREOS.— A Marble Head. —In Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 165- 
170 (pl; 2 figs.), K. Kurunioris publishes a marble head recently dis- 
covered at Mundra near the ancient Lepreos. The head, which is over life- 
size, is badly damaged, but nevertheless of interest as the only large ex- 
ample of archaic Arcadian art. In the treatment of the hair and formation 


of the brow it resembles Egyptian works, but seems later than the bronze. 


from Lusoi in Paris. 

MARMARA.— Mycenaean Tombs.— At an open meeting of the 
German Archaeological Institute in Athens, held March 18, Dr. Dérpfeld 
announced the finding of three Mycenaean tombs in the district of Mar- 
mara while he was searching for evidence for the site of the Homeric Pylos. 
K. Miiller reported finding in these tombs thousands of Mycenaean vase 
fragments, and many metal objects, the purpose of which is not yet clear. 
A pithos full of figs was also found. (Hellenic Herald, I1, 1908, p. 88.) 

NORTHERN GREECE. — New Inscriptions.—In B.C.H. XXVI, 
1902 (published 1908), pp. 322-398 (pl.), 642-645, A. Jarpé and 
M. Laurent publish 105 inscriptions, collected in 1902 in Opuntian and 
Epicnemidian Locris, eastern Phocis, Malis, Phthiotis, and the territory of 
the Oenianes. Most of the inscriptions are sepulchral or honorary. No. 
15 isa dedication to Zeus Meilichios from Anthedon. Nos. 35 and 36 are 
metrical, containing respectively nine and six elegiac distichs. No. 43 is 
on a brick, and the authors add twenty-three other Greek inscribed bricks. 
No. 51 is in honor of Septimius Severus, Julia Doinna, and Caracalla. The 
authors argue that in the provinces Caracalla was given the titles of 
Arabicus, Adiabenicus, and Parthicus Maximus at the same time as his father. 
Nos. 53 and 54 contain manumission records, and lead to a discussion, with 
lists, of the chronology of the Thessalian orpatyyoi from 196 B.c._to the 
time of Antoninus. No. 80 is a milestone of 805-306 a.p. 

OLYMPIA. — Prehistoric Remains.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXITI, 1908, 
pp. 185-190 (4 figs.), W. DOrpFEeLD reports on excavations at Olympia in 
April and May, 1908. Between the Pelopium, Heraeum, and Metroum a 
prehistoric stratum was discovered with the foundations of six houses, four 
of which have a semicircular apse attached to a quadrangular room. The 
pottery is generally monochrome, handmade, and poorly burned, though 
some better types are found. It resembles closely the pottery of Leucas 
and Pylos. No metal, but a number of stone implements were found. In 
the western court of the Prytaneum a curious stone foundation, 13 m. long, 
3 m. wide at the centre, and tapering to a point at the ends, was discovered. 
At the supposed site of Pisa many fragments of monochrome ware, similar 
to that from Leucas, were discovered. 

PAGASAE. — Painted Stelae.—JIn the Hellenic Herald, I1, 1908, p. 
103, a report of some length is made on the discoveries of A. S Arvanito- 
poulos, Ephor of Antiquities in Thessaly, at Pagasae, near Volo. (A.J.A. XI, 
p- 103.) A large number of Greek painted grave stelae were found, on about 
two hundred of which the paintings are fairly well preserved. About thirty 
are in an almost perfect condition. These are naturally of the greatest 
importance for the history of Greek painting. Almost all the paintings are 
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of the same type, a sort of pediment surmounting a square frame in which 
is painted some subject. Occasionally the subject is nothing more than a 
festoon with hanging ends, but in most cases there are groups of figures. 
Parting scenes, such as are seen on Attic grave reliefs, where one figure is 
clasping the hand of another, are frequent. The scene of the funerary 
banquet also occurs. On a couch a male figure is seen reclining. At his 
feet is seated his wife, and between them is a little three-legged table on 
which is the repast. Another picture shows a Hermes at the left with an 
altar before him; at the right, behind a three-legged table which bears a 
scyphus, three draped figures stand and offer a libation. Another shows a 
woman completely draped majestically seated on a throne. Before her 
stands another draped female figure with her head resting on her hand. 
Such groups are numerous. Another group is described as a masterpiece of 
realistic painting. A female figure, of which only the head and upper part 
of the body remain, reclines upon a bed. The head rests on cushions and 
the body is uncovered as far as the breasts. The woman is evidently dead 
in her own chamber. The walls and decorations of the room are depicted 
with great skill. At the head of the bed an old woman, the expression of 
whose face is drawn with intense realism, approaches, bearing a child in 
swaddling clothes. She is turning toward a man who enters through the 
open door. At the foot of the bed is seen the head of a man who is 
looking at the dead woman with an expression of the deepest grief. This 
scene is interpreted as commemorating a woman who has died in child- 
birth. The nurse is vainly presenting the babe to its mother. This picture 
is described as remarkable both for the profound sentiment expressed, and 
for the skilful grouping and composition, the picturesque detail, and the 
realism in the rendering of the faces. Because of the skill shown in the 
composition, the realism, and picturesqueness, the discoverer, Mr. Arvanito- 
poulos, dated these stelae in the Hellenistic period. This date is now con- 
firmed, as one of them bears the epitaph of a soldier who fell at the battle 
of Thebes in Phthiotis which was won by Philip V in 217 B.c. As all the 
monuments are of the same style they must belong to the third and early 
part of the second centuries B.c. The inscriptions painted in colors above 
and below the pictures bear tha names of many, foreigners, Thracians, 
Cretans, etc. The stelae are of marble to which the color was applhed 
directly. A few specimens of such work have been found at Athens, 
Sunium, Thespiae, and elsewhere, but these monuments are remarkable not 
only for their number, but for their artistic excellence, especially in the 
variety and delicacy of their coloring. It is hoped that accurate repro- 
ductions of them will be made before the colors fade. 

PHILIPPI.— Inscriptions and Reliefs.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 
1908, pp. 39-46 (2 figs.), C. Frepricnu gives corrections to C.J.L. II, 633, 
the inscriptions in the sanctuary of Silvanus at Philippi, and describes some 
antiquities in private possession. These are chiefly fragments of grave re- 
liefs, but include a Latin dedication to Vertumnus, and the statue of a 
maiden from Thasos. (Reinach, Repertoire, II, 307, 2.) 

PHOCIS.— Neolithic Remains.—JIn the Hellenic Herald, II, 1908, 
p- 102, there is a brief report of the excavations conducted by G. Sotiriadis 
at several mounds near Elatea in Phocis, and at a large mound near Chaero- 
nea. Remains of neolithic dwellings were found on and about the large 
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mound, also many bones of animals, neolithic vases, stone implements, and 
terra-cotta idols. There was perhaps a temple on top of the mound at the 
earliest period of historical Greece. Further excavations revealed human 
skeletons at a depth of eight or nine feet. The mounds were, therefore, 
probably originally funerary. Mr. Sotiriadis would assign 3000 B.c. as a 
possible date for them. Some of the neolithic vases are of beautiful shape, 
and with interesting decoration. One type has white designs upon a fine 
black ground, — an anticipation of Kamares ware. Another group has red 
geometrical patterns, chiefly rectilinear, on a white ground. Other vases 
are described as showing a subdued polychrome decoration. 

SPARTA.— Recent Excavations. — At the first open meeting this 
winter of the British School at Athens, Mr. Dawkins, the director, gave a 
brief summary of the work done at Sparta last year. The foundations of 
the city walls, dating from the time of Nabis, were uncovered ; and the site 
of the temple of Athena Chalcioecus found below the theatre. Among 
the finds made at the last site were a long archaic inscription, a fine 
Panathenaic amphora, and a series of bronze statuettes of the best period. 
Several tombs dating from Hellenistic times were found intact. Further 
excavations at the temple of Artemis Orthia have cleared the sanctuary, 
and brought to light three superimposed altars dating from the archaic, 
classical, and Roman periods, respectively. Among the many votive offer- 
ings was a beautiful ivory plaque with a relief of a ship setting sail. 
(Hellenic Herald, II, 1908, pp. 62, 63.) 

Later reports from the excavations of the temple of Athena Chalcioecus 
show that the sanctuary was an early one. The excavators feel that their 
work substantiates the statement of Pausanias, who says that it was 
founded by Tyndareus, and reconstructed by Gitiades. Among the finds 
were two xoana closely robed in tunics with inscribed designs, a statuette of 
Aphrodite, which betrays Ionian influence, etc. (bid. II, 1908, p. 73.) 

SUNIUM.— Completion of Excavations. — The excavations carried 
on at Suniuin for some years by B. Stais have now been completed. The 
ground has been excavated to bed rock. The large, nude, archaic statue 
found some time ago must be regarded as a Poseidon. Mr. Stais urges the 
Greek Archaeological Society to undertake the preservation of the ruins, 
and to construct a path to the headland. (Hellenic Herald, II, 1908, pp. 88- 
89.) . 

THEBES. — Walls of the Cadmea.— A. D. Keramopoutitos (Ed. 
"Apx. 1907, pp. 205-208) identifies a piece of “isodomic” wall, discovered 
in the courtyard of the museum at Thebes, as a portion of the later wall 
of the Cadmea, contemporary with the city wall. 

THESPIAE.— The History of Two Families. — In B.C.H. XXVI, 
1902 (published 1908), pp. 291-821 (pl.), P. Jamor publishes thirty-three 
honorary inscriptions, for the most part discovered by him at Thespiae, and 
from them reconstructs the genealogy of two prominent families, the de- 
scendants of Polycratides-and Mondon (cf. J. G. Sept. I, 1830), during the 
first and second centuries A.D. A headless statue seems to have belonged to 
the base with an inscription in honor of Mnasippus, grandson of Poly- 
cratides. 


ot 
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ITALY 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS. — Recent prehistoric finds on Italian 
soil are described and discussed in detail in B. Pal. Jt. XXXII and 
XX XIII, 1906-1907. Special mention should be made of Rosa’s researches 
in the valley of the Vibrata, near Ascoli-Piceno. These are treated and the 
primitive civilization of the Abruzzi and the Marches discussed by G. 
CoLtini, XXXII, pp. 117-173, 181-268; XXXIII, pp. 100-180, 193-224 
(43 pls.; 21 figs.; map). . 

CAPUA.— Architectural Fragments.— A critical study of archi- 
tectural fragments from a sacred spot, not far beyond the eastern wall of 
ancient Capua, and near the Appian Way, is made by H. Koch in Rém. 
Mitt. XXII, pp. 361-428 (5 pls.; 31 figs.). They date from the third to the 
first century B.c., and in their poverty and belated archaic Greek forms 
represent an Oscan national sanctuary, of which the chief feature was a 
Hellenistic altar podium. Votive figures are also discussed and illustrated. 

CIVITA LAVINIA.— Latin Inscriptions. — An ancient cistern re- 
cently examined at Civita Lavinia has yielded a number of important 
antiquities. ‘There is a bronze vase with a siren beneath the handle, dat- 
ing from the fifth or fourth century B.c., wonderfully preserved. Below 
the rim is an archaic Latin inscription recording the fact that it was a 
votive object belonging to a sanctuary. ‘There was also found part of a 
travertine vessel with an archaic inscription cut in the rim and filled in 
with letters of bronze partly preserved. It mentions an aedile who seems 
to have arranged for the bringing of the water for which the cistern was 
made. <A fragment of an inscription in large letters mentions Tiberius 
and Hadrian and probably recorded the reconstruction of the temple in the 
reign of the latter. Another inscription tells of the votive offering of a 
soldier of the seventh cohort of the watch to Hercules and to Juno Sospita, 
(Rend. Acc. Lincet, XVI, 1907, pp. 718-719.) 

MARINO. — Prehistoric Necropolis. — From a prehistoric necropolis 
near Marino have been taken fibulae and other objects described by P. 
Secora in B. Paletn. It. XX XIII, 1907, pp. 225-228 (4 figs.). 

MINTURNAE.— Unpublished Inscriptions.—In Mel. Arch. Hist. 
XXVII, 1907, pp. 495-507, R. LAuRENT-VIBERT and A. PiGanroL publish 
twenty dedicatory and sepulchral inscriptions from the region at the mouth 
of the Garigliano, some of them fragmentary. The only one of special 
interest is that on a pedestal dedicated to the goddess Marica. Only one 
inscription (CJL. I, 175) containing the name of this goddess had previously 
been found in Italy. 

NAPLES. — As from Lucera.— The National Museum at Naples an- 
nounces the purchase of an as from Lucera with the names of magistrates. 
One other such as from Lucera is in the Naples Museum, but there are 
variants in the inscriptions. (Boll. Arte, I, 1908, p. 33.) 

NOLA.— Miscellaneous Antiquities. — A number of antiquities have 
been found at Nola during the laying of a sewer. Among them a bust of 
the emperor Claudius, the torso of a figure in a cuirass, and a late Latin in- 
scription of ten lines concerning a certain T. Marius Onesimianus have 
been purchased by the National Museum at Naples. (Boll. Arte, I, 1908, 


p. 33.) 
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PALESTRINA.— Miscellaneous Antiquities. — Excavations con- 
tinued in different parts of Palestrina have brought to light many small 
antiquities among which a small female head of bronze, fragmentary 
dedications to Fortuna Primigenia, one of which is metrical, and a headless 
ivory statuette of a warrior with a round shield on his left arm deserve 
mention. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, pp. 721-723.) 

REGGIO. — Tombs of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries.— Soldiers 
preparing a temporary camp in the plain of Modena near Reggio uncovered 
a number of tombs of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. In the town itself 
two pieces of sculpture have been found, a nude ephebus, and a small Eros 
seated with his head resting on his hands which are folded over his knees. 
(Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, p. 723.) 

ROME. — Recent Discoveries. — The excavations for the foundations 
of the new building for the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 
between the Via delle Finanze and the Via di S. Susanna in Rome, have 
brought to light pieces of wall of the Servian age consisting of squared 
blocks of tufa on many of which are the usual masons’ marks. Many re- 
mains of tombs were found, but none were intact. Some architectural frag- 
ments of terra-cotta and of marble and a herm which once supported a por- 
trait head of Socrates were also discovered; likewise three male torsos and 
part of an inscription in large letters which evidently belonged to some 
large public monument. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, pp. 687, 718, and 
720.) 

The Grove of Furrina. —In Rém. Mitt. XXII, pp. 225-254 (pl.; 12 
figs.), Cu. HuELsEN presents a full discussion of the results of excavations 
at the villa of Mr. George Wurts, at the southern end of the Janiculum. 
(A.J.A. XI, p. 359.) The identification of the site with the previously 
undetermined Lucus Furrinae is complete. 

A Military Diptych. — The first tablet of a bronze military diptych has 
been recently found in the Tiber, and is published by Cu. HUELSEN in 
Rom. Mitt. XXII, pp. 434-488 (pl.). It dates from the time of Elagabalus 
and Severus Alexander. 

A New “Ephedrismos.’’—In the Piazza Dante at Rome a marble 
group, two-thirds life size, has been found, representing the so-called 
ephedrismos, a girl or young woman carried by another. The heads are 
wanting and there are no attributes. This is the first example of this 
motive in large size. (S. R., R. Arch. X, 1907, p. 450.) 

The Palatine.— Further excavations on the Palatine (A.J.A. XII, 
p- 106) have brought to light more vase fragments some of which go back 
at least to the seventh century B.c. On the top of the hill, foundations of 
early buildings have been found as well as architectural fragments of terra- 
cotta which seem to have belonged to a temple of the sixth century B.c. 
(Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, pp. 683 and 688.) 

S. CLEMENTE A CASAURIA. — Discovery of a Tomb. — A tomb 
has been discovered near the wall of the ancient Interpromium, containing 
vases, bronze rings, and a spear head. The objects have been placed in the 
museum of S. Clemente a Casauria. (Boll. Arte, I], 1908, p. 34.) 

SICILY.— The Necropolis of Camarina. — P. Orsi has continued his 
exploration of the necropolis of Passo Marinaro at Camarina. The tombs 
opened now number 1496. Many finds were made, among others, two 
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hydriae in the perfected style which recall the work of Midias. The 
necropolis of Camarina is now the best explored of the Sicilian cemeteries. 
(Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, pp. 684-685.) 

Centuripe. — The excavations of P. Orsi in the necropolis of Centuripe, 
Sicily, have brought to ight many terra-cotta figurines dating from the 
third and second centuries B.c. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 1907, p. 685.) 

TODI. — Reconstruction of the Temple. — Seven thousand lire have | 
been appropriated by the Ministero della Publica Istruzione towards the re- 
construction of the rear of the temple at Todi. (Boll. Arte, I, 1908, p. 35.) 

VIA CLODIA. — Ruins and Tombs. — Ruins and tombs near the Via 
Clodia on the way from Rome to Bracciano are described in Rém. Mitt. 
XXII, pp. 311-882 (2 pls.; 9 figs.), by T. Asusy. Special attention is given 
to a horreum (?), measured and drawn by Ligorio, and resembling another 
at the Villa of Hadrian. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


ALJUSTREL.— Roman Remains. — A number of antiquities have 
been found ina Roman mine at Aljustrel, Portugal, including a piece of 
rope, ladders, part of a mill, and the head of a mallet of oak. The most 
interesting things are the ladders. They consist of oak logs about two 
metres high upon which steps were cut. The lower end is always forked so 
that the ladder stands firmly. Those preserved are in very good condition ; 
the wood of which they are made has apparently hardened in the course of 
time. No similar ladders are known, but many of them were in use in 
these mines. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 358-362; fig.) 

NUMANTIA.—Scipio’s Siege Works.—In Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 
461-486 (8 figs.), A. ScHULTEN reports upon the fourth and probably the 
last campaign of excavation at Numantia of Scipio’s works during the siege 
of 133 B.c. (A.J.A. XI, p. 363; XII, p. 109.) The whole course of the 
circumvallation, with its seven forts or camps, has now been traced, and 
the camps themselves, so far as they have not been destroyed by agricul- 
ture, uncovered and studied. Only the largest and most important, that 
on the hill of Castillejo, invites further excavation. Here were probably 
the headquarters of the general himself, and here also are the remains of 
an older camp, probably that of Marcellus, of the year 152. Some surprises 
have been met with, such as the finding of a camp on low ground at the 
junction of the Duero and the Merdancho, and the evidence that the suburb 
of Saledilla was occupied by the Romans during the siege. On the hill of 
Numantia proper the city is seen to have spread irregularly from the part 
first enclosed at the top, gradually taking in more and more terraces down 
the side, and finally parts of the plain and the neighboring hill of Saledilla, 
which was surrounded, not by a fortification, but by a continuous row of 
solid house-fronts, which served much the same purpose. This hill was 
not covered by the later Roman city, and hence the purely Iberian remains 
can best be studied here. At many points occupied by the Roman siege 
works there are remains of considerable neolithic settlements. In the city 
many missiles thrown by the Roman catapults, balistae, and slings have 
been found. 
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VILLARICOS.—A Necropolis.— At Villaricos (Baria) in south- 
western Spain Mr. Louis Siret has excavated a necropolis with cinerary 
urns, several of which contained amulets of glazed clay in Egypto-Phoeni- 
cian style and fibulae of Spanish type. Beside the urns were Iberian 
swords of the Almedinilla type. One of the urns is a Greek red-figured 
vase (Bacchic scene), of a date between 400 and 350 B.c. This gives a date 
for the pottery called Iberian or Ibero-Mycenaean as well as for the fibulae 
and sword. A Punic inscription (C. R. Acad. Insc. January 5, 1904) on 
a stele of this necropolis shows that there were Carthaginians among those 
incinerated, but not that the necropolis was Punic nor that the pseudo- 
Mycenaean pottery was introduced by Carthaginians. (S. R., R. Arch. X, 
1907, p. 453.) 


FRANCE 


ALESIA.—Temple and Forum.—In Berl. Phil. W. February 29, 
1908, A. SCHULTEN reports on excavations at Alesia. A small temple and, 
to the east of it, what seems to be the forum (remains 
of porticoes and basilica) have been excavated. In 
addition several private houses and underneath these 
remains of Gallic huts were discovered, with numerous 
specimens of Gallic pottery. The writer refers to 
“ Pro Alesia,” a periodical of which the first volume 
has been published. 

AUXERRE.— An Archaic Greek Statuette. — 
In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 153-170 (pl.; 7 figs.), M. 
CoLLIGNoNn publishes an archaic Greek statuette 
(Fig. 3) now in the museum at Auxerre. Its history 
is unknown. An examination of the costume and a 
comparison with early female statues, especially those 
from Eleutherna and Tegea, lead to the conclusion 
that it belongs to the Cretan school, which influenced 
Peloponnesus as the Ionian schools of the islands in- 
fluenced Attica. The Cretan art represents distinctly 
different tendencies from the Ionian. 

CAHORS.— Roman Mosaics.—In digging for 
the foundations of a tobacco factory at Cahors, four 
metres below the surface, several pieces of Roman 
wall were found and a mosaic 2.5 m. long almost 
ok intact. The design consists of flower patterns, inter- 
Ficure 3.—Arcnarc laced rings, etc. Several Roman mosaics have been 
STATUE AT AUXERRE, found at Cahors, and parts of five are in the museum 

of the town. (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, p. 287.) 

LANGRES.— An Oculist’s Stamp.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 
291-293 (fig.), E. BaBELon announces the discovery at Langres of a new 
oculist’s stamp inscribed as follows : 





L(ucii) Pami(i) Hygini ad | aspritu(dinem) crocode(s) 
L(ucii) Pami(i) Hygini ad | omnem lippitu(dinem) 
L(ucii) Pami(i) Hygini ad | sedatam diasm(yrnes) 
L(ucii) Pami(i) Hygini ad | caliginem. 


prise be te 
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This stamp, together with nine others from the Mowat collection, has 
been acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale, which now has twenty-five of 
these interesting documents. 

PARIS.—Recent Acquisitions of the Louvre.— A. HfRon DE 
ViILLEFOssE and E. Micnon report briefly in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 369- 
374, the acquisitions of classical antiquities by the Louvre in 1907. Twelve 
pieces of sculpture in marble or stone were added, including a bearded head 
from Athens, a group of Heracles and Diomedes, and a colossal head of 
Apollo of fine workmanship. Eleven bronzes, including an archaic figure of 
a nude warrior from Cnossus, and a small Helios, were also acquired. 

SAINTE-COLOMBE.— Roman Mosaic. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, 
p. 288, C. RuELLE announces the discovery at Sainte-Colombe of an impor- 
tant Roman mosaic. A Bacchic scene, arranged in three groups of two 
figures each, surrounds a central figure. A vine with birds in it rises above. 

VOLX.— A Bronze Eros.—InR. Et. Anc. X, 1908, pp. 190-192 (pl.), 
G. DE MANTEYER reports the discovery of a bronze Eros 16.5 em. high 
found at Volx in the Basses Alpes in 1903 or 1904. The figure is nude and 
carries a torch in the right hand and a dove by the wings in the left. It 
did not stand, but was supported from above, as a mark on the back shows. 
The figure was probably buried about the middle of the third century a.p. 


GERMANY 


MISCELLANEOUS DISCOVERIES. — Excavations made for vari- 
ous purposes in different parts of Germany have brought to light numerous 
remains of antiquity. At Wilhelmsdorf, near Usingen, three mounds have 
been opened and others explored near Giessen. Still other prehistoric 
graves have been found at Osthofen near Worms. ‘Traces of a Roman 
villa have been found at Liittich and further discoveries made in the villa 
already known at Klein-Schwalbach. A Roman grave has been opened at 
Ayl and the contents placed in the museum at Treves. (dém.-Germ. 
Korrespondenzblatt I, 1908, pp. 18-14, 16-19, 25-26.) 

ASBERG.— Gravestone of Polla Matidia.—- The gravestone of Polla 
Matidia, discovered at Asberg (Asciburgium) in 1906, is published with a 
full discussion by A Oxk in Bonn. Jb. 116, 1907, pp. 19-26 (fig.). 

BERLIN. — Glass of Amenemhat III.—In Ber. Kunsts. X XIX, 1908, 
pp. 133-134 (fig.), a four-sided stick of colored glass 4 cm. long recently 
acquired by the Berlin Museum is published. At each end in blue ona white 
ground is the cartouche of Amenemhat IIT (ca. 1830 B.c.). This is im- 
portant for dating glass working in Egypt. The method employed in its 
manufacture was the so-called miilefiori process, which was much in use in 
the fifteenth century A.p., but is not otherwise known before the Graeco- 
Roman period. . 

A Libation Bowl. — A beautiful Egyptian bowl of greenish gray schist 
60cm. in diameter is published in Ber. Kunsts. X XIX, 1908, pp. 184-186 
(fig.). It is flat on the under side and has a corresponding flat place on the 
inside. On the outer edge is a head of Hathor. A finely carved inscrip- 
tion praying for blessings upon the dedicator is cut upon the top of the rim. 
The bowl dates from the time of Psammetichus II. 
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DORTMUND. — Meeting of Archaeological Societies. — At a joint 
meeting of the Archaeological Societies of northwestern and southwestern 
Germany, held at Dortmund, April 21-23, 1908, several papers of importance 
were read. Dr. Baum, of Dortmund, reported upon the discoveries at 
Oberaden. The site of the Roman camp at this place les in wet ground 
so that excavation is difficult, but the water has preserved a number of 
objects of wood which would otherwise have perished. Among these are 
several pieces of wood pointed at each end and having centurions’ names 
cut on them. They are now in the museum at Dortmund. G. Kropat- 
SCHECK explains them as pila muralia. G. WoLFF gave an account of some 
neolithic graves in Wetterau. On a level plain between the Nidda and the 
Main numerous settlements of the stone age, some of considerable size, have 
been found. Thirty-one neolithic graves have been opened. They con- 
tained burnt human bones, pottery and chains of small stones, some of 
which have linear decoration. Small objects of an apotropaic character 
seem to have been attached to the chains. Dr. Hanne, of Hanover, de- 
scribed a megalithic grave found at Anderlingen. There is a stone cham- 
ber covered with a ceiling of other large stones, on one of which three 
human figures are carved. These are hard to explain, but they do not seem 
to be modern forgeries. At the left are two men, one of whom raises his 
hands and the other an axe. The third figure is in poor condition and has 
not yet been made out. The chamber seems to date from the stone age, 
but to have been used in the bronze age. Dr. Kosrtnna, of Berlin, would 
date it in the second bronze period. The whole tomb has been removed to 
the museum at Hanover and set up. (Rém.-Germ. Korrespondenzblatt, I, 
1908, pp. 38-40.) 

FRANKFORT.—The Furtwangler Collection. — The collection of 
antiquities formed by the late Professor Furtwangler has been bought by 
the Municipal Museum of Frankfort, where a department of antiquities 
and sculpture has recently been established. The collection is especially 
rich in small archaic Greek bronzes, and in terra-cottas of the fifth and 
fourth centuries. The Museum already possesses some important sculp- 
tures, including a Polyclitan head, a dancer resembling the Maenad of 
Berlin, and Renaissance works of Italian, Flemish, and German schools. 
(S. R., &. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 294-295.) 

MAYEN IN DER EIFEL.—A Neolithic Town.—In Rom.-Germ. 
Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1908, pp. 1-4, H. Leuner reports the discovery at 
Mayen in der Eifel of what he regards as a neolithic town. There is a 
curving earthwork about 400 m. long pierced by two gateways. The stone 
knives and fragments of pottery found in the lower layers belong to the 
same period as those found at Untergrombach. The writer argues that the 
neolithic remains at Untergrombach, Urmitz, and Mayen show a political 
connection between the three places. 

MUNICH.— The Arndt Collection.— The Antiquarium at Munich 
has acquired the ancient terra-cottas, vases, bronzes, and glass objects be- 
longing to the collection of Dr. Paul Arndt. Among the vases is an excep- 
tional Apulian series. The finest bronze is a mirror, formerly in the 
Somzée collection, adorned with a relief of Silenus on an ass. (S.R., &. 
Arch. XI, 1908, p. 136.) 

OBER-WINNINGEN.— A Roman Villa.— A Roman Villa with 
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baths, discovered at Ober-Winningen, is described by ArNoxpr in Bonn. 
Jb. 116, 1907, pp. 363-880 (4 figs.). Among the other finds was a sun- 
dial. . 

REMAGEN.— Roman and Frankish Graves.— A hundred Roman 
and Frankish graves, opened at Remagen, have yielded five hundred 
objects, mainly pottery. They are described by E. Funcx in Bonn. Jb. 116, 
1907, pp. 141-162 (3 pls.). 

SAALBURG. — Latest Excavations. — At Saalburg several buildings 
near the so-called villa have been explored, among them the large rectangu- 
lar structure already known. The southern part of it has five rooms, three 
of which had hypocaustic heating. In the northeast corner twelve horse- 
shoes were found. A new puzzle is the building lying between the porta 
Decumana and the newly rebuilt quaestorium. <A great number of stamped 
bricks were discovered. (Die Saalburg, March 22, 1908, pp. 238-240.) 

TREVES.— Excavations of 1905-06. — E. Kriiger in the Jahres- 
bericht des Provinzialmuseums zu Trier, 1905-06 (2 pls.), gives an account of 
the excavations conducted and the objects acquired by the museum at 
Treves. The most important piece of work undertaken was the clearing of 
the villa at Wittlich, which proves to be one of the most interesting Roman 
villas yet found in Germany. It consisted of three buildings her by 
curving corridors, with baths on one wing and another block of buildings 
on the other. There are thus two courts, and the entire plan adapts itself 
to the curve of the river bank. (See Bonn. Jb. 116, 1907, pp. 248-250; pl.) 
The acquisitions consisted of miscellaneous articles of secondary importance. 

Latin Inscription.— E. Kriicer publishes in Rém.-Germ. Korrespon- 
denzblatt, I, 1908, pp. 4-7 (fig.), a Latin inscription recently found at Treves, 
which is interesting especially for its proper names. Among these are 
Latinius, Quintius, Privatius, Covirius, Primus, Primanus, Secundius, and 
Secundinus. This is the second inscription found at Treves which contains 
mention of the god Intarabus. 

Statuette of Mars.—-E. FOLzer publishes in Rém.Germ. Korrespon- 
denzblatt, I, 1908, pp. 20-21 (fig.), a bronze statuette recently found at 
Treves representing a warrior in full armor. It is complete except for the 
left foot, part of the helmet, and the attributes. It originally held lance 
and shield and represented Mars. 

VETERA.— Three Distinct Camps.— Excavations at Vetera, a 
famous legionary station of the lower Rhine, have clearly differentiated 
three distinct camps: (1) of the time of Augustus, (2) of the time of Tibe- 
rius or Claudius, (3) that which was destroyed in the Batavian revolt of 
A.p. 70. (H. Leuner, Bonn. Jb. 116, 1907, pp. 302-343; 4 pls.; 4 figs.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN WALES. — It is announced that 
the University of Liverpool is to undertake a systematic survey of the whole 
of Wales and the Marches. Excavations will also be carried on. The 
committee in charge includes Dr. A. J. Evans and Sir John Rhys. The 
actual work will be in the hands of Professors R. C. Bosanquet, G. Garstang, 
J. L. Myres, and P. E. Newberry, all of Liverpool, and F. J. Haverfield of 
Oxford. (Nation, February 6, 1908.) . 
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CAERWENT.— Excavations of 1905.— Further excavations at 
Caerwent in 1905 uncovered the South Gate and the houses numbered 
XII n-XV nand part of No. XVIn. In one of the rooms of this last 
house there were found pieces of painted plaster, and a graffito inscription 
of which the interpretation is uncertain. (Archaeologia, LX, 1906, pp. 
111-130; 2 plans; 2 pls.; 8 figs.) 

HAMDON HALL. — Miscellaneous Antiquities. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXL, 1906, pp. 128-138 (pl.), H. S. Gray gives a brief account of thirty-five 
objects from the collection in Taunton Castle. All were found in the 
vicinity of Hamdon Hall, Somerset. The most important is part of a 
Roman lorica of which forty-seven scales are known to exist in different 
collections. 

HASLEMERE. — Miscellaneous Finds.—J. HutTcurnson in Proc. 
Soc. Ant. XXI, 1906, pp. 217-228 (5 figs.), reports the discovery of a number 
of prehistoric flint arrowheads from Haslemere, Surrey; also considerable 
pottery from late Celtic graves now in the museum at Haslemere. 

HUNMANBY.-— British Chariot Burial.—In Rec. Past, VII, 1907, 
pp. 79-85 (3 figs.), I. SHepparRpD gives an account of a British chariot 
burial at Hunmanby, East Yorkshire. While clay for brick making was 
being excavated a landslip occurred which exposed a bronze bridle-bit and 
fragments of thin bronze plate. An examination was at once made and the 
grave uncovered. Portions of the iron tires of both wheels were found as 
well as the iron hoops of the nave. These show that the diameter of the 
wheel must have been about three feet and that of the nave six or seven 
inches. The number of spokes in the wheel could not be determined. A 
large shield, straight at the sides and with curved ends, was also found. 
It must have resembled the Battersea shield in the British Museum. It 
was of oak adorned with thin plates of bronze ornamented with scroll work 
in repoussé. About two feet of the shield was found, but in a very fragile 
condition. Other fragments of the chariot were discovered, as well as two 
horse’s teeth, which seem to show that the horse was buried at the same 
time. The chariot must have been placed in the grave in its normal posi- 
tion. The grave was under a small mound and belonged to the Parisi or 
Brigantes who were living in this region during the first two centuries B.c. 
Only about half a dozen chariot burials are known, though the importance 
of the war chariot in ancient Britain is well attested. 

LIVERPOOL. — A Wooden Figurine from Egypt.—In R. Arch. X, 
1907, pp. 369-872 (pl. XVI), J. Caparr publishes a very fine wooden 
statuette (height, including base, 0.22 m.) in the museum at Liverpool. It 
represents a slave bent beneath the weight of a large vase which he carries 
on his back. It is undoubtedly a work of the time of the eighteenth 
dynasty. 

LONDON. — Recent Discoveries of Roman Remains. — P. NoRMAN 
and F. W. Reaper give an account of the Roman remains which have 
recently come to light in London, in Archaeologia, LX, 1906, pp. 169-250 
(34 figs. Appendices by H. Jones, A. S. Kennarp, B. B. Woopwarp, 
and L. Taytor). Pieces of the Roman city wall have been found in 
various places, notably at Houndsditch, at Jewry Street, and at the corner 
of London Wall Street and Throgmorton Avenue. A shaft sunk at the 
last-mentioned spot shows that when the wall was built the Walbrook ran 
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in its bed, and that the marsh, which later covered this part of the city, did 
not then exist. Coins show that the wall was built toward the end of the 
second century A.D. Other remains of interest were a portion of the Roman 
ditch, fifteen feet from the wall, in New Broad Street, and a Roman bath 
at the intersection of Cannon and Queen Victoria Streets. 

LONG VALLEY WOOD. — Palaeolithic and Neolithic Remains.— 
In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1906, pp. 31-34, Sir Jonun Evans reports recent 
palaeolithic and neolithic discoveries in 
gravel deposits in the valley of the Colne 
at Long Valley Wood, Croxley Green, Hert- 
fordshire. Other discoveries have previ- 
ously been made in this valley but not on 
this site. 

RICHMOND.—The Cook Collection 
of Antiques at Doughty House. — A cat- 
alogue, with photographs and discussions, of 
all the marbles and the more important 
terra-cottas and vases in the collection of 
Sir Frederick Cook, at Doughty House, 
Richmond, is published by Mrs. S. A. 
STRONG, in J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 1-45 
(24 pls.; 24 figs.). It is intended as one 
of a series of such papers, supplementary 
to Michaelis’s Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain, which was published in 1882, and 
seventeen of the sixty-eight marbles here 
described are not in his work. The col- 
lection is certainly representative, its works 
ranging from the early part of the fifth 
century B.c. to Roman portraits and sar- 
cophagi of the third century a.p., yet its 
main strength is in the numerous and well- 
preserved examples of Hellenistic works and 
works from Asia Minor. Foremost among 
these are the stelae of Archippus, Phila, and 
Epictesis and the great Graeco-Syrian sar- 
cophagus — published by Professor Strzy- 
gowski (‘A Sarcophagus of the Sidamara 
Type, J.H.S. 1907, p. 99). Among the 
works added since 1882 is a fine Apollo a | = 
from a fourth century original, apparently  F!GURE 4.— STATUE FROX 
not Attic. TRENTHAM. 

SILCHESTER.— Excavations of 1905.—W. H. Sr. Joun Hope 
reports upon the excavations on the site of the Roman city at Silchester 
during the year 1905 in Archaeologia, LX, 1906, pp. 149-168 (2 plans; 3 
figs.). Insulae V and VI were uncovered and the ground plan of five houses 
and several other buildings made clear. 

TRENTHAM.—A Greek Statue.—In Burl. Mag. XII, 1908, pp. 
331-335 (2 pls.), C. Smrru publishes a fine life-size marble statue (Fig. 4), 
recently acquired by the British Museum from Trentham Hall. It is a 
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Greek original of the end of the fourth century B.c. and suggests the style 
of Eutychides as seen in the Tyche of Antioch. It seems to have been in- 
tended ‘for a grave, and later used to commemorate a Roman, P. Mazximina 
Sextili Clementis, as is shown by a faint inscription on the surface of the 
original plinth, which, however, had previously been trimmed for insertion in 
a new base. E. A. GARDNER (J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 138-147; 3 pls.; 
2 figs.) thinks that it is perhaps the prototype, possibly the actual original, 
of that very popular class of figures known as Praxitelean and represented 
by the Mantinean reliefs of the Muses, by the Herculaneum Matrons at 
Dresden, by some Tanagra figurines, and by the tomb statues representing 
the deceased, of which the figure found with the Hermes of Andros is a 
familiar example. The head of the Trentham statue, which is of a separate 
and different piece of marble, seems to be of the early fourth century, earlier 
than Praxiteles. The whole work is so fine as to indicate a sculptor of very 
high rank. 


AFRICA 


BULLA REGIA.—Temple of Apollo.—In Notes et Documents, I, 
pp. 1-28 (7 pls.; 4 figs.), A. MERLIN gives an account of the excavation by 
Captain Benet of the temple of Apollo at the ancient Bulla Regia near 
Soukel-Arba (A.J.A. XI, pp. 116 and 368). The temple is very nearly 
square, being 26 m. long by 23 m. broad. Among the objects found were a 
Minerva with wings, and an Apollo Citharoedus holding a lyre upon 
which ‘is a representation of Marsyas about to be flayed. The temple was 
founded in 34 or 385 a.p., repaired in the second or third century, and 
again in the fourth century. 

DOUGGA.— Temple of Saturn. — French archaeologists at Tunis have 
recently found at Dougga, among other things, a temple of Saturn, of which 
a large number of columns are still well preserved. A statue of Athena 
with a girdle ornamented with the head of Medusa, and an Apollo 3 m. 
high carrying a lyre are the most important statues found. Many impor- 
tant inscriptions were also discovered. (Nation, March 26, 1908, p. 293.) 

EBL-HAOURIA.— Mosaic representing the Contest of Athena and 
Poseidon.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 795-803 (fig.), A. MERLIN 
publishes a Roman mosaic found at El-Haouria in Tunis. In the centre a 
winged Nike is seated before a table upon which is a xadioxos. At her 
right is Athena, at her left Poseidon. The subject is the contest of Athena 
and Poseidon for the supremacy of Athens. This mosaic resembles a 
relief from Aphrodisias discussed by C. Robert in Ath. Mitt. VII, pp. 48 ff. 
Illustrations of famous Greek legends are frequently found in North Africa. 

KORBOUS.— Latin Inscription.— A. Mervin publishes in C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 120-125 (fig.), a Latin inscription recently found at 
Korbous on the Gulf of Tunis. It reads D(ecimus) Laelius, D(ecimi) f(ilius), 
Balbus, q(uaestor) pro pr(aetore), assa, destrictar(ium) solariumque  fa- 
ciendu(m) coerav(it). Several men named Decimus Laelius Balbus are 
known, but the one mentioned in this inscription is probably to be identified 
with the man who was associated with the proconsul Q. Cornificius in the 
year 43 8.c. The inscription must have been carved shortly before this 
date and is thus one of the oldest Latin inscriptions found in North Africa. 
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The word assa (for laconicum) is not found elsewhere in inscriptions, and, 
as a neuter plural, only once in the literature (Cic. Ad Q. Frat. III, 1, 2). 
Destrictarium is also a rare word. The place where the inscription was 
found was famous for its warm baths, which are mentioned by Livy (XXX, 
24). 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. — Recent Acquisitions by the Museum of Fine Arts. — 
The Thirty-second Annual Report of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts an- 
nounces the following acquisitions. (1) The head of a goddess perhaps 
Hera, of Hellenistic date, said to have been found at Alexandria. The hair 
is parted over the middle of the forehead and carried back in rather heavy 
waves, covering the tops of the ears, and gathered in a knot at the back of 
the neck. Back of the stephane, which the goddess wears, the hair is super- 
ficially treated. The lower part of the face is narrow and modelled with 





FIGURE 9.— GREEK MIRROR COVERS IN NEW YORK. 


some stiffness; the forehead, brows, and eyes are better rendered. Most of 
the nose is broken away; the other injuries to the head are slight. (See 
B. Mus. F. A. VI, p.1.) (2) Two rhyta in the form of negroes’ heads and 
a red-figured stamnos, all of Faliscan fabric. On the stamnos is one of the 
Dioscuri binding Amycus, king of the Babryces, to a tree; Hermes, Silenus, 
and an athlete appear on the other side. (38) A terra-cotta statuette of a 
woman 0.38 m. high. She stands with her left elbow resting on a square 
pillar in front of which is a small Eros. There are traces of red-brown on 
her hair, pink on her himation, and blue and pink on her chiton. The statuette 
is believed to be of Asiatic Greek manufacture. 

NEW YORK.— Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — 
The Metropolitan Museum of New York has during the past year made 
many important additions to its collection of classical antiquities. These 
include 11 marbles, 45 vases, 27 bronzes, 31 terra-cotta figurines, and 13 
miscellaneous objects. The most important sculptures are the following: 
(1) An archaic female figure (Fig. 5) 2 ft. 84 in. high, found near Laurium. 
The body dates from the latter half of the sixth century B.c., but the head is 
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a century later. (2) An archaic female figure of life size similar to the 
Acropolis maidens. This lacks the head and the legs below the knees. 
(3) The torso of a boy of the school of Praxiteles. (4) A relief representing 
a mounted youth (Fig. 6). (5) The head of a youth in the style of Polyclitus 
of the Roman period (Fig. 7). Among the bronzes are: (1) a statuette of 
a discus thrower (Fig. 8) dating from the period of transition; (2) a small 
bronze panther; (3) five very beautiful Greek “box mirrors” (Fig. 9), 
and one Greek mirror with handle; (4) a dicast’s ticket inscribed 
‘Exixpatns Sxaw. A Mycenaean gold cup was also acquired. (B. Metr. 
Mus. U1, pp. 1-7, 22, 31-36, 58-59, 61, 66-70, 89-91; 17 figs.) 

The Museum has also purchased five bronze helmets and a corselet. The 
most interesting of the helmets, which has a triangular crest, came from 
Capua. It dates from the later bronze age. The cuirass is Greek and dates 
from the fifth century B.c. (Jbid. pp. 38-89, 41; fig.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EGYPT.— The Aphrodito Papyri.— A considerable portion of the 
mass of papyri found by the peasants of Ishgau (Aphroditopolis), in 
Upper Egypt, in 1901, has come into the possession of the British Museum, 
and the whole find is briefly discussed by H. I. Beti in J.A.S. XXVIII, 
1908, pp. 97-120. It consists of letters in Greek and Arabic from the 
Moslem governor of Egypt to the local official and to the communities 
under his charge, during the years 708-711 a.p., and of official accounts 
from nearly the same time. An immense amount of information about 
the highly centralized organization of the Caliphate at this time, appar- 
ently modelled after the Byzantine Empire, as well as of local conditions, 
is here brought to light, and palaeographically the gap between the cur- 
sive hand of papyrus writing and the minuscules of vellum manuscripts is 
filled. 

CAPPADOCIA.—The Subterranean Churches.—G. DE JERPHA- 
NION gives an account in C. k. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 7-21, of a visit paid 
by him and a companion, Gransault, to ninety-five rock-cut churches, and 
several monasteries of Gueureme and Soghanle in Cappadocia. The facades 
are generally unornamented, but the interiors present four different types: 
(1) a rectangular chapel with an apse; (2) larger chapels with niches and 
more than one apse; (3) an arrangement of apses forming a Greek cross 
and capped by a cupola; (4) the largest form, with three apses and several 
aisles, separated by columns. The paintings are done upon the bare rock or 
upon a coat of plaster mixed with straw. The vertical walls are decorated 
with files of saints in Byzantine fashion, episodes and symbolical composi- 
tions being reserved for the vaults. Old Testament subjects are rare, and. 
the Apocryphal Gospels are freely used. The paintings date from the 
ninth to the thirteenth century. The article is accompanied by a tabu- 
lated list of the inscriptions found with the paintings in the churches at 
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Gueureme. About 550 good photographs were taken of the most important 
frescoes. The results of the expedition will be published in full. 

CYPRUS.— Byzantine Treasure from Karavas. —In Archaeologia, 
LX, 1906, pp. 1-24 (2 pls.; 17 figs.), O. M. DaLton describes a treasure 
consisting of Byzantine silver plate and gold jewellery found at Karavas 
on the north coast of Cyprus in 1902 (A.J.A. XI, pp. 120, 372). A similar 
treasure was found at the same place some years before. The most im- 
portant objects are nine silver dishes, four of which are over ten inches in 
diameter, adorned with scenes in relief from the life of David; two silver 
plates about 173 inches in diameter; sixteen large gold medallions; three 
gold necklaces of elaborate design, and gold bracelets and earrings, as well 
as other pieces of jewellery. The treasure is dated in the sixth century a.D. 

ATHENS.— Byzantine Lead Seals. —In J. Int. Arch. Num. X, 1907, 
pp. 47-112, K. M. KonsTtanropouLos completes his publication of the 
Byzantine lead seals in the National Museum at Athens (cf. Jbid. IX, 
pp. 61-146). The article describes Nos. 703 a-1257, and supplies an index 
to the collection. 

BULGARIA. — Frescoes in the Cloister at Poganovo. — The mon- 
astery at Poganovo, which is dated by an inscription in 1500, was recently 
visited by Tu. Scumrt, who describes its paintings in Byz. Zeit, 1908, pp. 
121-128. The compositions relate to incidents of the New Testament, and 
consist of rows of medallions of saints. An exception to the rule is a rep- 
resentation of Christ as a child turning with a gesture of benediction to 
Peter of Alexandria. The accompanying inscription puts the question and 
answer which usually accompanies this scene: “ Who has torn thy garment, 
Saviour?” “Arius.” The scene is thus composed in aceordance with the 
well-known Byzantine manual for artists, but below Christ appears the head 
of a monster, in whose jaws is seen a cleric, identified as Arius by the in- 
scription, which exhorts the monster to “carry Arius to hell.” This is a 
departure from the stereotyped manner of portraying the allegory. The 
inscriptions are Slavic throughout, and the inclusion in the series of saints 
of Bulgarian and Servian patrons shows that the artist must have been a 
Slav. He was trained in Helleno-Oriental traditions, but produces no effect 
of provincial Byzantinism; Schmit finds, in fact, no better word to char- 
acterize the style than “ Early Renaissance.” 

BASEL.— An Alphabet by Hans Weiditz. —CAmpBeLL DopGson 
publishes:in Burl. Mag. XIT, 1908, pp. 289-293, a copy, now at Basel, of an 
alphabet of illuminated initials, designed by Hans Weiditz, and cut at 
Augsburg in 1521, by Jost de Negker. This is the most accurate and 
beautiful of the three copies of the original design in existence, and has 
suffered no diminution in scale. 


ITALY 


DISCOVERIES OF WORKS OF ART.— At Fabriano, in the old 
chapel of the “ Madonna delle Grazie,” in S. Domenico, a fresco has been 
discovered representing Christ, the Madonna, and the Magdalen. The style 
is that of Ghissi (fourteenth century). (L’ Arte, 1908, p. 72.) Frescoes of 
the year 1536 have been discovered in the church at Borgomanero. They 
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are of excellent quality, and represent Christ, the Virgin, and Angels. 
(Rass. d’ Arte, 1908, February, Cronaca.) 

-AMATRICE.— A New Painter. — E. Cauzini (Rass. Bibl. Arte Ital. 
X, 1907, pp. 183-142) has discovered in the church of 8. Antonio in Cornillo 
Nuovo, near Amatrice, in the Abruzzi, upon the frescoes of the tribune, the 
date 1511, and the signature of an artist wholly unknown: Dioniseius (sic) 
Capelli. He was evidently the painter of the frescoes of the church of 
S. Agostino in Amatrice itself, dated 1490, and of those in the church of 
the ‘“ Madonna delle Grazie” in the village of Capricchia, where his signa- 
ture appears again: Hoc - Dioniisius . Fran|cisci - Cappe|llis . de amattrice - 
Meppi| tit. 150 X. He is characterized by Calzini as a “quattrocentista 
ritardatario,” a painter of grace and charm, showing somewhat the influence 
of the Umbrian School. 

ASCOLI.— Unknown Works by Cola d’ Amatrice.— E. Cauzin1 
discusses in Rass. Bibl. Arte Ital. X, 1907, pp. 103-108, works by Cola 
d’ Amatrice existing in rural churches near Ascoli. 

BELLUNO.— An Altar-piece in Wood.—G. Frizzonr in Rass. 
@ Arte, 1908, pp. 1-2, comments upon Alvise Vivarini’s altar-piece represent- 
ing the “ Madonna Enthroned with Saints” in the Berlin Museum. He 
points out that the picture was painted for the church of S. Maria de’ Bat- 
tuti at Belluno, and publishes a sculptured altar-piece in wood, still existing 
in the church of S. Stefano in the same town, which is obviously a copy in 
arrangement and conception of the Berlin painting. 

BOLOGNA.— A Picture by Carlo Dolci.— A “ David with the Head 
of Goliath,” by Carlo Dolci, recently acquired by the Bologna gallery, is 
reproduced in Boll. Arte, 1907, iv, pp. 23-24, by A. CoLasanT1, together 
with a drawing by the same artist, from the collection of Dr. Frizzoni. 
The drawing was obviously the first study for the picture. 

CASTELLO DI PALAZZO.—A New Picture by Matteo da 
Gualdo.— A triptych in the parish church of Castello di Palazzo, near Assisi, 
representing the Virgin and Child with Saints and Angels is ascribed by F. 
Mason Perkrns in Rass. d’ Arte, 1907, p. 191, to Matteo da Gualdo. It was 
formerly attributed to the school of Niccolo’ da Foligno. The attribution 
is based on internal evidence and the presence of the characteristic frame. 

CASTEL S. MARIA.—A “Coronation” by Giovanni Boccati. — 
A “Coronation of the Virgin” exists in the church of Castel Santa Maria 
(province of Macerata), in which B. FELICIANGELI recognizes the hand of 
Giovanni Boccati (Rass. Bibl. Arte Ital. X, 1907, pp. 97-102). The picture, 
which is much repainted, is dated 1463. Feliciangeli appends to his article 
a chronological list of the known facts of Boccati’s life. 

CESENA.— A Portrait by Melozzo da Forli. — A. MuNoz publishes 
in Boll. Arte, II, 1908, pp. 177-180, the portrait of Filasio Roverella, bishop 
of Ravenna, in the Museo Civico at Cesena, which he ascribes to Melozzo 
da Forli on the basis of affinities with the Madonna in the Grotto Vaticane, 
the portrait of Guidobaldo da Montefeltro in the Colonna gallery at Rome, 
and other works. The portrait is important in that it gives us, in its back- 
ground, our first specimen of Melozzo’s landscape. 

FERRARA.— A New Work by Jacopo della Quercia. — A. VEN- 
TURI publishes in L’ Arte, 1908, pp. 53-54, a statuette of S. Maurelio which 
exists in the Cathedral at Ferrara, and assigns it to Jacopo della Quercia. 
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FLORENCE. — Acquisitions of the Uffizi.— To the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence has recently been added the Geymiiller collection of drawings by 
artists of the Renaissance. The collection, aside from interesting autograph 
letters, comprises 228 designs distributed in three volumes as follows: 
(1) Codex of Antonio da Sangallo the Elder, and of Francesco, his nephew, 
148 leaves, 117 of which contain drawings; (2) a note-book of Giacomo 
Barozzi da Vignola, containing 37 leaves with drawings for his Five Orders 
of Architecture; (3) a large volume containing 74 designs by various archi- 
tects of the Renaissance, among them Bramante, Fra Giocondo, Giuliano 
da Sangallo, Antonio da Sangallo junior, Francesco da Sangallo, Vasari, 
Cigoli, and Dosio. The collection is illustrated and discussed by P. N. 
Ferrti in Boll. Arte, I1, 1908, pp. 47-59. 

The Epitaph of Gentile da Fabriano. — A complete copy of the epi- 
taph of Gentile da Fabriano has been discovered by PaoLo p’ANCONA 
(L’ Arte, 1908, pp. 51-52) in a thirteenth century manuscript of the Lauren- 
tian library at Florence, inserted therein by some owner of the manuscript 
who lived in the fifteenth century. The epitaph reads: 


Si te divinas fas esset flere camenas 

Pictorum hic luget diva Camoena sitim. 

Credo equidem vivos pingebas in area vultus, 
Quod probat inceptum Magni Johannis opus. 

St quis huius igitur nomen patriamque requiras, 
Gentilis nomen, at Fabriana domus, 

Mercedem petit ipse sibi pro talibus actis, 
Divinam poscas iili, viator, opem. 


Titian’s Drawings for the Bacchanales.— E. JAcossEn contributes 
to Gaz. B-A. XXXIX, pp. 135-139, an article describing the preliminary 
studies, now in Florence, for two of the series of Bacchanales which Titian 
painted for Alfonso d’ Este. He points out that the “Bacchanals” and 
“Feast of Venus” of the Prado are not pendants as usually supposed, but 
the “ Bacchanals” of the Prado was painted to balance the “ Bacchus and 
Ariadne ” of the National Gallery, as is shown by the juxtaposition of the 
studies for these two pictures in the newly published drawing and by the 
arrangement of the pictures themselves. He also notes that Titian drew 
the composition of the Prado “ Bacchanals” not only from Philostratus’ 
“picture” of the flood of wine at Andros, but also from his “ Arrival of 
Bacchus at Naxos.” 

An Unknown Sculptor.— A document of 1475 published by C. Gri- 
GIONI in Rass. Bibl. Arte Ital. X, 1907, pp. 152-153, shows that Antonio 
Camarotti of Florence undertook the construction of a chapel in honor of 
St. Catherine in the church of S. Cataldo in Rimini. The church was 
destroyed in 1796, and with it this work of an hitherto unnoticed sculptor 
of Florence. 

MILAN.— New Pictures by Andrea Previtali.— A Madonna hold- 
ing an olive branch, and Child, formerly in the Grandi collection in Milan 
is published for the first time in L’ Arte, 1908, pp. 52-53, by A. CoLASANTI 
as a work of Andrea Previtali. The picture resembles greatly the Madonna 
by that artist in Munich. Another picture by the same artist representing 
St. Jerome in the Desert was recently acquired by the Marchese Serristori. 
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A Picture by Bartolo di Fredi.— A fragment of a polyptych in the 
Brera, representing the Coronation of the Virgin, is assigned to Bartolo di 
Mastro Fredi by F. Matacuzzr VALERI in Rass. d’ Arte, 1907, p. 191. The 
identification is made on the basis of a comparison with the master’s paint- 
ing of the same subject in the church of 8S. Francesco in Montalcino. 





Figure 10.—A New CoRR EGGIO IN PARMA. 


A Private Collection of Drawings. — F. MALaGuzzr VALERI in Rass. 
d’ Arte, 1908, pp. 3-9, describes the drawings of the Dubini collection in 
Milan. The drawings illustrated are: Tintoretto’s sketches for his “ Adam 
and Eve,” “ Baptism of Christ,” and “ Multiplication of the Loaves,” in the 
Scuola di S. Rocco, and for a figure in the “Miracle of St. Mark,” in the 
Academy at Venice; a detail for a “ Distribution of Alms,” in the style of 
Paolo Veronese; a Madonna by Correggio; a St. Jerome which appears to 
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be by Palma Giovane; Giambologna’s design for the “‘ Fountain of Neptune” 
at Bologna; a Christ and the Apostles of the Parmesan School; a nude 
woman in the style of Parmegianino; a Madonna, Child, and St. John attrib- 
uted to Bartolomeo Schedoni; Coronation of the Virgin by G. C. Procaccini; 
and a Last Supper attributed to Daniele Crespi. 

PALERMO.— Van Dyck in Sicily. — A Deposition in the Palermo 
museum although assigned to Luca Giordano is obviously by Van Dyck, 
and another Van Dyck recently discovered is the S. Rosalia in the same 
museum. No less than four other paintings by the master can be cited in 
Sicily, and there is evidence now to show that Van Dyck was in Palermo 
not only in 1624 but also in 1629. This explains the great influence exer- 
cised by him on the Sicilian painters, although this was partly indirect, 
coming through his Spanish followers. (V. F. ALyMAyeEr, Rass. d’ Arte, 
1908, January, Cronaca.) An article on the paintings by Van Dyck and 
his school in the museum at Palermo is contributed to Boll. Arte, II, 1908, 
pp. 11-18, by C. MATRANGA. ; 

PARMA.—A New Correggio.—L. Testi illustrates in Boll. Arte, 
II, 1908, pp. 37-38, a Madonna, Child, and infant St. John by Correggio 
(Fig. 10), which has recently entered the Museo Civico. Testi assigns it to 
Correggio’s middle period and dates it about 1520. 

ROME. — Acquisitions of Roman Galleries.— The Corsini Gallery 
has recently acquired two pictures by Salvator Rosa, one representing 
Gamblers and the other a landscape; a Magdalen ascribed to Piero di 
Cosimo; a Christ in Gethsemane by Marcello Venuste ; Augustus and the 
_ Sibyl by Ippolito Scarsellino; and 
an oil sketch by G. B. Gauli for his 
| frescoes in the vault of the St. Igna- 
tius Chapel in the Gest at Rome. 
The Print Room of the Galleria 
Nazionale has received three draw- 
ings by Polidoro da Caravaggio, a 
Fighting Hercules of the school of 
Antonio del Pollaiuolo, a study of 
drapery attributed to the school of 
Verrocchio, a draped figure by Pierin 
del Vaga, a mythological group by 
Rosso Fiorentino, the Martyrdom of 
St. Bartholomew by Nicholas Pous- 
sin, and other drawings. (Rass. d’ 
Arte, 1908, January, Cronaca; see 
also A.J.A. XI, p. 378.) 

A Picture by Giacomo Francia. 
—A Christ bearing the Cross by 
Giacomo Francia is reproduced in 
Rass. d’ Arte, 1908) p--27, by Us 
Gnout. Originally the property of 
Cardinal Dofondi, it came by in- 
heritance into the possession of its present owner, Conte S. Malatesta, but 
has never before been brought to the notice of students. 

SAN GIOVANNI.—An Annunciation by Fra Angelico. — Dr. 





FIGURE 11.— THE DEPOSITION THE 
CATHEDRAL AT TIVOLI. 
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Poca, Director of the Bargello Museum in Florence, has just found in the 
small village of San Giovanni in the valley of the Arno, a large Annuncia- 
tion by Fra Angelico, with a predella containing five small scenes. (Chron. 
Arts, 1908, p. 18.) 

SCARPERIA.— A Tondo by Benedetto da Maiano. — G. Poca pub- 
lishes a marble tondo of the Virgin and Child, by Benedetto da Maiano, in 
Boll. Arte, II, 1908, pp. 1-5. It stands in the second altar to the right in 
the church of SS. Jacopo e Filippo in Scarperia near Mergello, and is con- 
cealed behind a canvas of the eighteenth century. It resembles most the 
tondo in the Strozzi chapel of S. Maria Novella in Florence, and was proba- 
bly executed shortly after this work, which is approximately dated in 1491. 





FIGURE 12.— Maponna AND CHILD BY MASOLINO AT Topt. 


TIVOLI.— The Deposition in the Cathedral. — The important group 
of the Deposition in the cathedral at Tivoli (Fig. 11) is published for 
the first time by A. Rossi in Boll. Arte, II, 1908, pp. 25-81. The tech- 
nique is northern in that the outlines were sketched first in the wood, the 
modelling being achieved by successive layers of canvas and stucco, the 
whole being varnished to imitate bronze. The separated feet of Christ, 
the symmetry of the group, and other considerations indicate a date about 
1200. Comparison with other works of northern origin shows that the 
group is most probably a Burgundian product. Rossi’s article contains an 
interesting sketch of other examples of northern, and particularly Burgun- 
dian, influence in Italian sculpture of the Middle Ages. 

TODI.— An Unknown Work by Masolino.— There exists on the 
right wall of the fourth chapel to the right in the large church of S. Fortu- 
nato in Todi a fresco representing the Madonna and Child with two ador- 
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ing angels (Fig. 12). F. Mason Perxrns, who publishes the fresco in Rass. 
d’ Arte, 1907, pp. 184-186, assigns it without hesitation to Masolino da 
Panicale. 

VICENZA. — Two Pictures by Bernardino Parenzano. — A. MuNoz, 
in Boll. Arte, II, 1908, pp. 7-10, reviews the list of the known works of 
Bernadino Parenzano, a painter of the Paduan school, and adds to it the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds and the Journey of the Magi, in the Museo 
Civico at Vicenza. 


SPAIN 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE ON JUAN DE BURGOS.— E. 
Toro, in Boletin de la Sociedad Espanola de Escursiones, 1908, pp. 50-54, 
discusses the painter of the Annunciation in the collection of Sir Charles 
Robinson which was recently published by Herbert Cook (/bid. 1907, p. 102), 
who pointed out that the painter named in the signature, Juan de Burgos, 
was otherwise unknown. Tormo’s researches lead him to identify the 
painter with that Juan de Burgos who was summoned in 1452, according 
to the archives of Leon, to inspect the windows of the cathedral. 

MURCIA. — A Painting by Ferrando de Llanos. — The artistic per- 
sonality of Ferrando de Llanos was separated from that of his more gifted 
collaborator Yanez by E. Berravux in his study of the altar-piece at Valen- 
cia (A.J.A. XII, p. 257), but none of his own works were known. The same 
writer communicates to Gaz. B.-A. XX XIX, 1908, pp. 344-350, the discov- 
ery of a document by M. Simancas which informs us that this painter was 
employed to paint the back of the shutters of a large altar-piece for the 
cathedral of Valencia, a work which was completed by two other painters, 
one of them named Andrés de Llanos and doubtless a relative of Ferrando. 
The altar-piece disappeared in a fire of 1854. Bertaux has found, however, 
in the same cathedral a Marriage of the Virgin which he attributes to 
Ferrando de Llanos. One of the figures in the group is a curious imitation 
of Benozzo Gozzoli’s Vergognosa in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 


FRANCE 


DIJON. — Re-discovery of the Christ of Jacques de la Baerge. — 
The Christ of Jacques de la Baerge was the central figure in the Cruci- 
fixion, which formed the subject of one of the two sculptured altar-pieces 
ordered by Philip the Bold for his chapel in the Chartreuse of Champmol. 
The altar-pieces are now in the Dijon museum, but the figure of the 
crucified was long in hiding, and has only recently been found in the col- 
lection of M. Marcel Biny. The figure is published by P. Virry, R. Art 


Chret. 1908, pp. 110-113. 

LYON.— An Illuminated Persian Manuscript.— The Bibliothéque 
of Lyon has recently acquired a Persian manuscript of 1619. It contains 
the Khamsa, or “ Five Treasures,” of the Persian poet Nizami. It is written 
on gold-powdered Chinese paper, the text of each page being richly framed 
in gold, black, green, and red. There are thirty-six miniatures of great 
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delicacy of design and color, six of them double-page frontispieces. 
(Chron. Arts, 1908, p. 46.) 

MAISONNAIS. — Two Wooden Statues. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, 
pp. 90-94, F. DesHouLi&res describes two wooden statues in the church of 
Maisonnais (Cher), which seem to have come from the priory of Orsan. 
The first is a seated Madonna and Child, a work of the early fourteenth 
century, and apparently the statue dedicated by the founder of the priory. 
The other statue represents St. Anne seated, with the Virgin, as a child, 
standing beside her. It is probably the statue dedicated by the prioress, 
Louise de La Chatre in 1559, and miraculously preserved from the Hugue- 
nots in 1569. 

NOYELLE-GODAULT.—A Christian Lamp. — In the collection of 
Mr. Parisse at Lens is a Christian lamp found at Noyelle-Godault (Pas-de- 
Calais). It isin the form of a navicella decorated with the Christian mono- 
gram surrounded by busts of the Apostles. A similar lamp is in the 
Museum of the Collegio Romano. This lamp cannot be later than the end 
of the fourth century, and is the earliest Christian monument of the Pas- 
de-Calais. (A. pe Lorsne, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 86-89; fig.) 

PARIS. — Acquisitions of the Louvre.— The Louvre has recently 
acquired a Crucifixion by I] Greco, painted for a nunnery in Toledo. (Burl. 
Mag. XIII, 1908, p. 52.) The museum received from the Octave Hom- 
berg collection a Romanesque Virgin in stone, a Limoges reliquary-head in 
gilded copper of the thirteenth century, and two vitraux of the same cen- 
tury, which are the first mediaeval examples of stained glass to enter the 
Louvre. ‘These objects are described by G. Micron in Gaz. B.-A. XX XIX, 
1908, pp. 114-120. The Department of Renaissance sculpture has received 
a Spinario of the Venetian school. (Chron. Arts, 1908, p. 106.) 

An Acquisition of the Musée de Cluny. — The Musée de Cluny has 
recently received a marble statuette of the Virgin of the first half of the 
fourteenth century, from the Hospital of Sens. (Chron. Arts, 1908, p. 26.) 

PRADES.— A Crucifixion by Greco. — P. Laronp devotes an article 
in Gaz. B.-A. XX XIX, 1908, pp. 177-182, to the publication of a Crucifixion 
by Domenico Theotokopuli which he has discovered in the mairie of Prades 
(Pyrenées-Orientales). The picture was at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the Convent of the Visitation at Toledo. The two donors in the 
picture are identified by comparison with authentic portraits as Diego and 
Antonio Covarrubias, which indicates a date earlier than 1577. 

SAINT-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE.— A Stolen Manuscript. — In 
R. Arch. X1, 1908, pp. 75-76 (2 pls.), S. Reryacu describes a manuscript 
which has been stolen from the museum at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
(Second half of the fifteenth century. Parchment 92 leaves, 183 by 100 
mm. 65 very fine miniatures. Binding, blue morocco, modern, signed 
Duru, 1849. From the estate of M. Marchand and supposed to have 
belonged to a gentleman of the suite of King James II of England.) Eight 
of the miniatures are reproduced. The style is that of Jean Bourdichon, 
though probably these pictures are not by his own hand. The subjects are 
Susanna and the Elders, Herod importuned by a mother with a child, St. 
George, St. Martin, St. John writing on Patmos, etc. A second manu- 
script stolen at the same time was recovered in London. » 
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GERMANY 


AUGSBURG. — Mediaeval Frescoes.— In the Church of the Car- 
melites, a large mural painting has been discovered, belonging to the 
mediaeval period, and representing five angels of colossal proportions, 
richly draped and holding the instruments of the Passion. (Chron. Arts, 
1908, p. 82.) 

BERLIN. — Acquisitions of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum. — The 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum bought at the sale of the Kann collections a 
Bust of Christ and a Christ with the Woman of Samaria (a preliminary 
sketch), by Rembrandt; landscapes by Ruysdael, Aert van der Neer, 
Philips Wouwerman; a still life by Jan Fyt, anda male portrait, thought 
to be a work of the Venetian school of the sixteenth century. (Burl. Mag. 
XII, 1908, pp. 384-387.) A more extended account of these acquisitions 
is given by H. Possr, in Monatshefte, 1908, pp. 155-161, and by Bonk, 
in Ber. Kunsts. X XIX, pp. 114-126, who adds to the list a “ Family in a 
Verandah,” by Gonzales Cocx, and a portrait of Bishop Philip von Freising 
by Friedrich Hagenauer in relief. Other acquisitions are a Portrait of a 
Woman, by Roger van der Weyden (FRIEDLAENDER, Jbid. XXIX, pp. 126- 
130); two parts of an altar-piece by a Cologne painter of about 1420, a 
“Deposition,” and “ Resurrection ”; a wooden St. George of the South Ger- 
man school of about 1500; a still life, by Chardin; a“ Liebesbrunnen ” relief 
of the South German school of about 1510; a terra-cotta Madonna in relief, 
by Matteo Civitale; a terra-cotta Madonna of the early fifteenth century 
middle Rhenish school; a polychrome terra-cotta Madonna of the South 
German school of about 1480; a Nuremberg Mater Dolorosa in polychrome 
and gilded wood, of about 1500; a wooden Pieta of the upper Bavarian 
school, dating about 1500; and a sixteenth century ivory, depicting a wedded 
pair and two skeletons in the style of the Netherlands. (bid. XXIX, pp. 
105 and 135.) 

BREMEN.—A Series of Van Dyck Drawings.—A series of Van 
Dyck drawings which has never been brought to the notice of students, 
exists in the Bremen Kunsthalle. The drawings are published and dis- 
cussed in Z. bild. K. XIX, 1908, pp. 82-88, by G. Pautrt. No. 1190 has a 
study on each side of groups for the “ Brazen Serpent,” in the Cook collec- 
tion at Richmond; No. 1188 is a Christ bearing the Cross, a composition 
sketch for the picture in St. Paul’s at Antwerp; No. 1189 is a study for a 
Betrothal of St. Catherine ; No. 48 contains sketches on each side of the 
leaf for the “Generosity of Scipio Africanus”; No. 1248 is an important 
discovery, being the preliminary sketch for the equestrian figure of the 
Archduke Albrecht, which was sent to the Exposition of the Golden Fleece 
at Bruges, and there figured as a copy after Rubens; No. 1919 is considered 
by Pauli to be the sketch for Van Dyck’s portrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio 
in the Pitti. 

MUNICH. — Titian’s Twelve Caesars.— Eleven of the Twelve 
Caesars were painted by Titian and one by Giulio Romano between 1537 
and 1538 for Federigo Gonzaga. They passed to England after 1627, after- 
wards disappeared, and were hitherto known only by copies, literary tra- 
dition, and the cuts of Aegidius Sadeler, although Cavaleaselle named two 
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pictures belonging to Lord Northwick in London as originals. Lately, how- 
ever, the painter E. WIELAND of Munich claimed to have found ten of the 
original series in the Residence at Munich. He set forth his theory in 
Z. bild. K. XIX, 1908, pp. 101-108, supporting it by the close correspon- 
dence of the Munich paintings to Sadeler’s plates and certain documentary 
evidence tending to prove that the paintings were sent in 1628 from Eng- 
land to Kurfiirst Maximilian I. Dr. A. BucHHEIT immediately pointed out 
(Allg. Zeitg. Beilage, No. 26) that the Munich series is already mentioned 
in an inventory of 1598, thus disposing of Wieland’s documentary evidence, 
and the resemblance of the paintings to Sadeler’s plates is obviously a weak 
foundation, by itself, for a convincing theory. G. Hasicn in Monat- 
schrifte, 1908, pp. 189-191, recapitulates the evidence, and while rejecting 
Wieland’s identification, gives a high estimate of the value of the paintings 
as historical documents, regarding them as copies of the originals in Mantua, / 
probably made in that place by some painter in the service of the Bavarian 
Court. | 

STUPPACH. — A New Griinewald. — An addition to the few works of 
Matthias Griinewald has been recognized by competent critics in a Vir- 
gin and Child in the church at Stuppach in Wiirttemberg. Local tradi- 
tion asserts that the picture had originally a signature and the date 1510. 
(Chron. Arts, 1908, p. 2.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


VIENNA.—A Painting by Giotto.— The Lichtenstein Gallery has 
recently acquired the first genuine Giotto in Vienna. It is the centrepiece 
of a triptych or part of a polyptych with three rows of subjects, the upper 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, the middle one a Crucifixion, and 
the lowest seven male and female saints, with St. George on horseback at 
one end. The two lower rows are painted on a gold ground. (Burl. Mag. 


XII, 1908, p. 387.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


IRELAND, BALLYHOLME. — A Viking Grave. — R. CocuRANne in 
Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1906, pp. 72-75 (2 figs.), announces the finding of 
two Viking brooches of the tortoise type and a bowl at Ballyholme, County 
Down, Ireland. In 824 a raid was made by Vikings on Bangor Abbey half 
a mile away, and this grave may date from that time. The “tortoise” 
brooch is discussed by R. Smitu, Jbid. pp. 75-79. 

DOUGHTY HOUSE, RICHMOND. — Pacheco’s “Knight of San- 
tiago.” — Pacheco’s “ Knight of Santiago” recently acquired by Sir Fred- 
erick Cook from a private collection in Seville, is the subject of a note by 
Hersert Cook in Burl. Mag. XU, 1908, pp. 299-800. It is signed and 
dated 1626, a time when Pacheco’s illustrious pupil, Velasquez, had barely 
started his career in the court of Philip. A comparison with Velasquez’s 
“ Quevedo ” shows at once that the common assumption that Pacheco had 
little or no influence over his pupil must be reconsidered. Cook further 
reproduces the master’s Meeting of Joachim and Anna in the Budapest 
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gallery and suggests that it shows characteristics which may be found in 
the National Gallery’s Adoration of the Shepherds, long thought to be an 
early work by Velasquez, and lately attributed to Zurbaran. 

KIRKLESS PRIORY.— Recent Excavations.— Sir G. J. ARMy- 
TAGE in Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1906, pp. 175-185 (plan; 2 pls.), gives an ac- 
count of his excavations at Kirkless Priory, Yorkshire, with a tentative 
plan of the buildings. 

LEAGROVE. — Anglo-Saxon Ornaments.—C. H. Reap _ reports 
(Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1906, pp. 59-62; pl.) the discovery at Leagrove in 
1905 of two skeletons with bronze ornaments. Less than two miles away 
is a Saxon cemetery. In one grave was a bronze pin 63 inches long, two 
bronze brooches, and a gilded bronze disc. In the second grave were two 
brooches, a piece of an ivory armlet, and what seems to be a bronze stylus. 
The graves are dated in the fifth century. 

LONDON. — An Acquisition of the National Gallery.— By the gift 
of H. J. Pfungst, the National Gallery has recently acquired the “ Music- 
lesson ” of Jacob Ochtervelt. (Chron. Arts, 1908, p. 46.) 

A New Picture by Cesare da Sesto.— A painting representing St. 
John Baptist is in the collection of CLaupe Puriiips, who publishes it 
with a commentary in Burl. Mag. XUI, 1908, pp, 34-38, It is attributed 
to Cesare da Sesto on internal evidence, and the resemblance of the model- 
ling of St. John’s body to the Torso Belvidere is cited as additional evi- 
dence for Cesare’s sojourn in Rome. The writer, however, believes that 
Cesare’s imitation of Raphael and his eclecticism in general have been 
overestimated, and points out the preservation of strong Milanese charac- 
teristics in all of his works. 

New Pictures at the Burlington Art Club. — The winter exhibition 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club brought out the original of Correggio’s 
Magdalen, already known by copies in the Uffizi and elsewhere, which now 
belongs to Mr. Salting. Herbert Cook exhibited a portrait of Giovanni 
Onigo, for which he suggests the name of Giorgione as the author. A Ma- 
donna and Child, exhibited by James Mann, is very much like the Virgin in 
Botticelli’s Madonna and Saints in Berlin, and is believed by some to be a 
replica by the master himself. Another picture in the same collection is 
assigned to the Florentine school of the fifteenth century, but the author- 
ship is still uncertain. Other little known pictures in the exhibition were 
a portrait signed by Marco Basaiti, a predella by Bonifazio de’ Pitati, an- 
other representing the Nativity and showing characteristics of Pesellino, 
and a large Madonna by some pupil of Filippo Lippi. (H. Cook, L’Arte, 
1908, pp. 57-59.) 

TILS WORTH. — Figures of Knights. — W. D. CardE announces in 
Proc. Soc. Ant. XXT, 1906, pp. 208-211 (2 pls.), the finding of three figures 
of knights about 2 ft. 8 in. high in some rubble masonry in All Saints 
Church, Tilsworth. They date from about 1230-1240, and are thus earlier 
than any part of the existing church. They may have formed part of a 
group representing the martyrdom of St. Thomas. 

TULLYMORE PARK.— A Portrait of Eleonora of Spain. — The 
portrait of a lady in the collection of the Earl of Roden, attributed to 
Clouet, is a likeness of Eleonora of Spain, second wife of Francis I, as is 
proved by comparison with the authentic portrait of the queen at Hampton 
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Court. The sitter was hitherto identified as Diane de Poitiers. (A. EpitH 
Hewett, Burl. Mag. XII, 1908, pp. 804-309.) 

WANDSWORTH. — A Viking Sword.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 
1906, pp. 147-149 (pl.; fig.), F. G. H. Price describes a Viking sword 
found in the Thames at Wandsworth in 1905. It closely resembles Viking 
swords found near Westminster and in London. 


AFRICA 


CARTHAGE. — The Basilica Majorum.— Father DrLattrre de- 
_ seribes in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 59-69 (8 figs.), the finding of a well 
filled with skeletons near the confessio in the Basilica Majorum at Carthage 
(A.J.A. XII, p. 185). Several Christian funeral inscriptions were found 
below the bones, and these are published with brief comment. It is 
known that in the year 517 Constantine ordered the Donatists to surrender 
their churches to the orthodox party. At Carthage there was bloodshed in 
one of the basilicas, and the Donatists were slaughtered, as is known from 
an anonymous Donatist writer. (See 8S. Optat, De Schismate Donatistarum, 
Paris, 1702, p. 190: Donatistae Cujusdam Sermo de Passione SS. Donati et 
Advocati). ‘The well held the bodies of the slain, who were regarded as 
martyrs. 

Byzantine Seals.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 94-95, P. Moncraux 
publishes three Byzantine lead seals recently found at Carthage. 

DOUGGA.— An Ex-voto to Martyrs.— The following inscription 
was discovered during the construction of a carriage road from Dougga to 
Teboursouk: Sancti ac baeatissimi, Martyres | petimus in mente habeatis ut 
do\nentur vobis . . . Simposium.| Mammari  Graniu - Elpidefo|rum, + qui 
haec cub III a-p-c-p-m- | suis + sumtibus . et . suis - operibus « | perfecerunt. 
The abbreviations in line 5 are amplified: cubicula quattuor ad pedes centum 
plus minus by MErRuINn and Pornssot, who communicate the discovery to 
bBwArch. C. 1: December, 1907, pp. xv-xvi. The cubicula referred to 
must be a chamber for the banquets ad martyres. Remains of an. ancient 
structure utilized under the later empire as a burial place were discovered 
on the hillside directly above the spot where the inscription was found. 

THABRACA.— Mosaics in a Chapel of Martyrs.—JIn 1904-1905, 
Captain Benet excavated in a Christian necropolis near Thabraca (Tabarka) 
a large church with a nave and two aisles, evidently built about the tomb 
of a martyr. The whole choir was filled with tombs, which were covered 
with ornamental mosaics. ‘This chapel seems to have been in use from the 
time of Constantine to the end of the fifth century. In Mon. Piot, XIU, 
pp. 173-227 (pl.; 14 figs.), P. GAUCKLER describes in detail the thirty-three 
mosaics which can be recognized. The most striking is the unique repre- 
sentation of a typical Christian basilica with the inscription, Ecclesia Mater, 
that is, the Church as Mother of the faithful. Though all the mosaics are 
of local manufacture and show a characteristic African style, there are many 
differences in material and execution, but criteria for an exact chronological 
sequence are lacking, except that in general the better the materials and 
workmanship, the earlier the date. 

TIMGAD.— A Byzantine Mosaic.— A mosaic of the Byzantine 
period, in perfect preservation, has been discovered in a house in the city of 
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Trajan, to the east of the modern town of Timgad. It represents a Venus 
Anadyomene escorted by a Nereid and a Triton. (Chron. Arts, 1908, 
. 114.) 

. TUNIS.— Baths of Gebamund.— The recent discovery of the first 
half of the dedicatory inscription of the baths of Gebamund at Tunis 
enables P. GauckLeR to publish it in full (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp- 790-795). The last part of the lines was published by him in 1894 
(Bull. Arch. du Comité, 1894, p. 233, No. 10). The inscription dates from 
the sixth century a.p. Gebamund, who is the Vandal prince called Giba- 
mund by Procopius, is not mentioned elsewhere in inscriptions. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.— A Triptych of Sano di Pietro.— The Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts has recently received a triptych by Sano di Pietro in its origi- 
nal frame (Fig. 13). The central panel is 1.25 m. high and 0.71 m. wide, 
and the wings 1 m. high and 0.53 m. wide. In the centre are the Madonna 





FIGURE 13.— A TRIPTYCH BY SANO DI PIETRO IN BOSTON. 


and Child, on the left-hand panel is St. Luke, and on the right-hand panel 
St. Catherine of Siena. All are half figures on a gold background. The 
picture came from the Nevin Collection, sold in Rome in May, 1907. (R.N., 
B. Mus. F. A. VI, 1908, pp. 21-22. 

NEW YORK.— Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — The 
Metropolitan Museum of New York has recently acquired a painting by 
Gerard Terburg, representing the courtyard of a smithy; a terra-cotta 
model of a fountain by Giovanni da Bologna; from Mr. Morgan, a series 
of fifteenth-century tapestries from Burgundy; and from the Salter estate, 
eighteen paintings of various schools. Other accessions are: a complete set 
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of armor for horse and man, of the seventeenth century; a panel portrait 
of an Elector of Saxony by Lucas Cranach the Elder; two statues in stone, 
a Virgin holding the Child of the fourteenth century and a St. Barbara of 
the fifteenth century; and six Italian terra-cotta reliefs of the Madonna, 
belonging to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. (B. Metr. Mus. III, 1908, 
pp- 41, 56, and 62.) More recently the Museum has acquired a bronze bust 
of Pope Innocent X, attributed to Alessandro Algardi. It is a life size 
portrait of the Pope in his ecclesiastical robes, carlotte on head, and em- 
broidered cope about his shoulders. ‘The face is bearded, dignified, and 
benignant in expression, there being an especially kindly look about the 
eyes.” It is evidently a good portrait. (Jbid. p. 71.) The Museum has 
also come into possession of two large painted windows, probably made 
shortly after 1500, which illustrate the work of the German school at the 
close of the mediaeval period, and are valuable as a connecting link between 
the Mediaeval and Renaissance (Ibid. p. 92); also a Madonna and Child 
with Angels by Pietro di Domenico da Montepulciano. In technique this 
picture shows the indirect influence of Siena, but in spirit it is distinctly 
Umbrian, and obviously the work of an artist acquainted with the paint- 
ings of Gentile da Fabriano. (Jbid. pp. 117-119; fig.) 
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ARKANSAS.— Explorations in the Ozark Mountains. — During 
the month of May, 1908, explorations under the auspices of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, were undertaken in the rock-shelters of 
the Ozark Mountains. Many traces of a comparatively primitive culture 
were found. Stone and bone implements were numerous and of good work- 
manship, but pottery was rare and rude. In general a marked contrast was 
observed between the Ozark field and the low-lying southeastern section of 
the state. The work was in charge of Mr. W. R. Moorehead and Dr. 
Charles Peabody. (Note by Dr. Peanopy.) 

CLEVELAND.— The Sawtell Avenue Mound. — The so-called Saw- 
tell Avenue Mound was the last of the mounds that originally lay within 
the limits of Cleveland and the last large mound of the vicinity. Its original 
dimensions were 63 feet north and south, 75 east and west, and 10 feet in 
height. Its removal was required recently by a regrading of the property. 
About 1867 Col. Charles S. Whittlesey dug a trench from the east to the 
centre of the mound. He found an “artificially wrought sphere made of 
the iron stone of the coal series ” with perforations countersunk and at right 
angles to each other; near by four small copper rings and a stone whistle. 
The usual human skeleton was lacking. During the removal of the mound 
in 1908, it was found to be entirely composed of the red sand-gravel and 
clay of the surrounding subsoil without stratification. No bones or other 
objects were discovered in the tumulus itself. Trenches were also run 
through the ground beneath to a depth of five feet below the original level 
of the surface. Here six skeletons were found from 6 to 23 feet from the 
central point of the mound and at a depth of from 4 to 6 feet. The skull, 
leg and arm bones, and vertebrae are represented among the bones. Im- 
mediately above the two skeletons nearest the centre lay charcoal. Two 
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cylindrical sheet copper beads and an apparently unfinished projectile point 
of flint were discovered at a depth of about 2 or 3 feet. A cross section of 
the strata included in the upper 6 feet of this natural underlying deposit 
is as follows: black top soil, red sand-gravel, blacker sandy gravel, red sand- 
gravel, black lake sand, red sand-gravel, black lake sand, red. sand-gravel. 
These strata varied from 3 to 18 inches in thickness. Most of the burials 
seem to have been in the black lake sand. Each was a separate interment 
without special surrounding stones or clay. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
J. G. Hobbie, manager of the property, the objects found have become the 
property of the Western Reserve Historical Society, already custodian of 
Colonel Whittlesey’s discoveries. (Condensed from a report by D. 
MaTTHEWS.) 

NORTHWESTERN ILLINOIS. — The Portage and Aiken Mounds. 
—W. B. Nickerson (Rec. Past, VII, 1908, pp. 85-95; 3 figs.) gives an 
account of his examination of several of the mounds in the Portage and 
Aiken groups in northwestern Illinois. The first of these groups has 39 
mounds, and the second 51. A detailed account is given of the results of 
the excavation of mounds Nos. 16, 7, and 24 of the Portage group, and of 
No. 45 of the Aiken group. 


2 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES ELIotT Norton, founder and _ first 
president of the Archaeological Institute of America, died at 
his home in Cambridge, Mass., October 21, 1908. He was 
born at Cambridge, November 16, 1827, and was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1846. After his graduation he entered 
a commercial office in Boston, and in 1849 went as supercargo 
to India, where he remained about two years. Somewhat later 
he spent about two years in Europe, and he was again in 
Europe for five years, from 1868 to 1878. He was made Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art at Harvard University in 1874, 
and served in that capacity until 1898, when he resigned and 
became Professor Emeritus. He received the degree of Litt. D. 
from the University of Cambridge, England, in 1884, that of 
L.H.D. from Columbia University in 1885, that of LL.D. from 
Harvard in 1887 and from Yale in 1901, and that of L.H.D. 


from Oxford in 1900. He was also a regular member of the 


Imperial German Archaeological Institute. 
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In 1879 Professor Norton founded the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and became its first President, an 
office which he held until 1890. The excavation of Assos, 
in Asia Minor, the founding of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, and the expeditions of Mr. Ban- 
delier to the American Southwest, fall within the period of 
his presidency. At the same time the Institute increased its 
membership, and became less and less a local Boston society 
and more and more national in character. Professor Norton 
did not lose interest in the Institute after his resignation 
from the presidency, but continued almost to the end of his 
life to aid its officers by his advice and counsel. His ad- 
dresses at the meetings held at New Haven (A.J.A. IV, 
1900, pp. 1-16) and at Boston (A.J.A. IX, 1905, p. 66) will 
be long remembered by all who were present. 

As a lecturer Professor Norton was inspiring and eleva- 
ting. His diction was careful, refined, and scholarly, his 
delivery fluent without haste, free from all oratorical excres- 
cences, but not monotonous. In form and_ substance his 
lectures were excellent examples of the good taste and 
culture which he wished to cultivate in his hearers. He 
exerted himself also to be of use to his pupils outside of 
the classroom, and many a graduate of Harvard College owes 
him a debt of gratitude for inspiration, aid, and counsel. 
For many years his house was open at Christmas to receive 
those students whose homes were so far away that they 
could not visit them in the holidays. 

Professor Norton was essentially a man of letters. He 
was the friend of many eminent literary men, among them 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Ruskin. He was the author of 
Considerations on Some Recent Social Theories, of Historical 
Studies of Church Building in the Middle Ages, and of Notes 
of Travel and Study in Italy; he was the editor of the North 
American Review from 1862 to 1868; he translated Dante’s 
Vita Nuova and Divina Commedia, and edited the Writings 
of George William Curtis, the Correspondence of Carlyle and 
Emerson, the Correspondence of Goethe and Carlyle, the Remi- 
niscences and Letters of Thomas Carlyle, and the Letters of John 
Ruskin. His literary and artistic interests were wide, em- 
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bracing all periods from ancient times to our own day, though 
Dante and Italian art were the chief objects of his special study. 

Although he refrained from active personal participation 
in politics, Professor Norton was an outspoken advocate of 
those public policies and tendencies which he regarded as 
right, and an equally outspoken critic of those which he 
considered wrong. No fear of unpopularity hindered the 
free expression of his opinions; nor were his utterances with- 
out influence upon many, even among those who disagreed 
with him. ‘The annual dinners in aid of Sanderson Acad- 
emy at Ashfield, Mass., at which he presided for many years, 
were memorable occasions, which derived their importance 
quite as much from the words of the “ Master of the Feast” 
as from those of the distinguished speakers who were invited 
to deliver addresses. 

Not only the members of the Archaeological Institute, which 
he founded, and the many graduates of Harvard College whom 
he has influenced, but all who respect the public-spirited 
citizen, the scholar, and the man of letters, must grieve that 
his long life has reached its end. 

Tice os 


Archacologtcal 
[nstitute of 
America , 


THE CORNICE OF THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA 
NIKE 


Monsreur H. DAumet, in Fragments d’ Architecture Antique, 
Plates 5, 7, and 8, assigns to the temple of Athena Nike at 
Athens a cornice which I believe I have identified as the rak- 
ing cornice of the north portico of the Erechtheum. A glance 
at M. Daumet’s wonderful drawings gives one an impression 
that the cornice (excluding the cyma), both in its height and 
in the scale of its mouldings, overpowers the members below ; 
and it will also be noted that the mouldings of this cornice are 
the only carved members on the whole temple,! an incongruity 
hardly admissible in good Greek work. Now it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more popular book in architectural offices than 
this volume of restorations by the Pensionnaires of the Academy 
of France in Rome, and it was therefore largely in defence of 
the delicate feeling for proportions and for barmonious combi- 
nation of mouldings displayed by the Greek architects at the 
time of the erection of the temple of Athena Nike that I looked 
over the various publications of the temple? to see if author- 
ities agreed in the matter of the cornice. I found that they 
did agree, but I did not find any proofs that the original cornice 
had been identified. Then I made a careful examination of the 
frieze blocks of the temple itself and of the various cornices 
still extant on the Acropolis, with the result that a heavy 
inharmonious cornice can surely no longer be assigned to a 
temple perfected in all other details with so much care. 


1Except the customary egg-and-dart moulding between the shaft and the 
capital. 

2The chief ones are those of Le Bas, Boétticher, and Durm. See Frazer’s 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece, Vol. II, p. 261, for a comprehensive set of 
references. 
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What facts concerning the cornice blocks were to be gathered 
from the tops of the frieze blocks? Could some cornice block 
be proved to have rested on these frieze blocks? If so, could 
the cyma be determined in its turn from the tops of the cornice 
blocks, and the question of the acroteria and the pediment 
sculptures settled ? These were the questions to be considered. 

It will be remembered that in 1835-36 the various parts of 
the temple were found buried in a Turkish bastion, removed and 
set together; but this reconstruction included only a portion of 
the frieze blocks and none of the cornice blocks. It could 
hardly have been for lack of material that the restorers did not 
put M. Daumet’s cornice in place, for there are to-day at least 
four metres of this cornice lying on the Acropolis. Perhaps 
the restorers could find no absolute proof that it belonged 
to the temple. Indeed, as already suggested, there is ample 
proof that this particular cornice belonged to the north 
portico of the Erechtheum, the proofs, briefly stated, being as 
follows: 

Since the reconstruction of the Erechtheum in 1905, it has 
been an easy matter to ascertain three important facts concern- 
ing the cornice which ran over the pediment of the north 
portico. First, the start of the raking cornice, for the distance 
of some 30 cm. is cut on the angle horizontal cornice blocks. 
This establishes the fact that the nose of the raking cornice 
was decorated with a carved egg and dart, and this I found 
by comparison to be identical with the egg and dart on M. 
Daumet’s cornice. Second, two of the ancient pediment stones 
of the north portico are now in their original places, whereby 
the projection of the raking cornice can be accurately measured. 
This projection agrees with that given by M. Daumet. Third, 
the height of the pediment stones, their inclination, and the 
length of the horizontal cornice under the pediment give us a 
means of calculating the thickness of the raking cornice —a 
thickness which again agrees with that of the cornice assigned 
by M. Daumet to the Nike temple. Therefore it would seem 
safe to say that the cornice belongs not to the temple of Athena 
Nike, but to the Erechtheum. 

To return to the Nike temple, what data can be gathered 
from the various cuttings in the tops of the frieze blocks’? 
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Some of these blocks, decorated with beautiful figures carved 
in high relief, are now in the British Museum. ‘The arrange- 
ment of those in Athens and the dowel and pry holes used in 
4 : i 4 A sm connection with the 
cornice blocks are rep- 
resented in Figure 1: 
= Yaw My \ the relative positions 
Za le Te Mp =) of the blocks at corner 
A seem to be correct, 
thanks to the sculp- 
tures on their faces 
and the cuttings for 
the cramp connecting 
them: the cramp cut- 
tings of the blocks 
along the south side 
also seem to fit cor- 
rectly. The dowels 
which held the cornice 
block at A show us 
that the block rested 
1.665 m. along the 
east face of the frieze 
and 0.548 m. along 
the south face, there 
Aa ao being one dowel at the 
Figure 1.— Puan or Frieze Buiocks, north end and another 
on the west side near the south end. It should be borne in 
mind that there is a play of from 1 cm. to 2 cm. in these dimen- 
sions. ‘The pry holes are confusing here, but, in accordance 
with the general practice of the times, which demanded that 
the corner stone be laid for greater security before the other 
stones of the course, the dimensions of the stone should be as 
here indicated.t The side cornice had a minimum length of 
1.563 m. and overlapped the frieze block 0.382 m., as shown 
by a difference of finish at B; the dowels and pry holes explain 
themselves. 
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1At Dis acurious cutting not deep enough for a dowel. It has the appear- 
ance of a half-worked cutting for a cramp. 
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Now, can we find a cornice which will cou:ply with the re- 
quirements demanded both for the front and the side? Figure 





Figure 2.—CornicE Biock; ANGLE. 


2 represents a cornice block with the start of a pediment cut 
on it. It is therefore a cornice block from anangle. Its width 
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Figure 3.—Cornicr Brock; ANGLE. 

is that required for the cornice block at A, Figure 1. Un- 
' fortunately the farther end is gone, but we may find its original 
length by calculation, as shown | 

in Figure 3, supposing the rak- 
ing cornice to be certainly no 
thicker than the horizontal cor- 
nice, and using a slope (see 
Figure 7) given by one of the 
cyma blocks that belong with 
this cornice (as will be explained 
hereafter). Comparing Figures 
3 and 1, it will be seen that we 
now have the right length of Ficurn 4.—Cornice Brock ; Sipe. 
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block to fit at A (Fig. 1). Further, this block has at its 
north end but one dowel cutting, which coincides with the 





Figure 5,—Crma. 


dowel cutting in the frieze block as nearly as can be determined 
by measurement. The west portion of the cornice block, which 
should have a dowel cutting, 
is gone. The width of the 
cornice blocks under the 
pediment was constant, as 
the dressing of the upper 
surface of the coffer blocks 
(Fig. 1, C) shows, and it 
will be noted that the 
block represented in Fig- 
ure 2 fulfils this require- 
ment. 

Figure 4 represents another block from this same cornice, 
with a width too narrow to go under the pediment; its width 
corresponds to on 
that required 
along the side. 
The block is 
broken away at 
one end, so that 





Figure 6,— FRAGMENT OF CyMA; ANGLE. 





its original length (Hy 

may have been VA | 
considerably 
greater. There ANGLE OF SLOPE 


; Figure 7.— FRAGMENT oF CymMA; APEX. 
is a second block 


similar to this and of about the same length. As neither block 
has a dowel cutting in its preserved end, each could have been 
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dowelled to the frieze at one end only; this is in agreement 
with the cuttings in the frieze blocks. These cornice blocks, 
then, may well have come from the side of the temple. 

Our cornice is considerably less high ! than M. Daumet’s and 
it has no carved mouldings. The workmanship is of the very 
best and the sizes of the cuttings for dowels and cramps agree 
with those of the rest of the building — features which in them- 
selves are significant. 

We have, then, a cornice, one block of which fits in length 
and width at the southeast corner of the temple, another block 
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Figure 8.— PATTERN ON MOULDING. 


Pl pe Be 


from the side with the proper width; both blocks with cramps, 
dowels, and workmanship as called for, and with mouldings in 
excellent scale and harmony with the other parts of the temple. 

As for the cyma blocks, the dowel cuttings in the top surface 
of the side cornice block, Figure 4, show that their length was 
0.64 m. ‘The cyma blocks which have always been attributed 
to the temple? are just this in length, and their workmanship 
is of the best; see Figure 5. The weather marks at a show 
that the cover tile was of the inverted V type, 22 cm. wide, and 

that there was no antefix between the lions’ heads. Figure 6 
} 1 A simple calculation gives 0.17 m. as the height of a cornice which would 
have the same proportion to the frieze and architrave below as is found in the 
entablature of the north portico of the Erechtheum. M. Daumet’s cornice meas- 
ures 0.244 m., ours 0.16 m. 

2 The blocks of the cornice assigned by M. Daumet to this temple show no 
traces of dowels or other significant marks. Apparently there was no proof 
that the cyma blocks rested on this cornice, and it seems, therefore, likely that 
the cornice itself was assigned to the temple without sufficient proof. In fact, 
the cornice exists only in fragments, and no dowel holes are preserved in their 
under surfaces. 
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Figure 9.— THE ORDER WITH CORNICE. 


ae 


represents a fragment of 
the cyma from one of the 
angles, and Figure 7 a 
fragment from one of the 
apices: it will be noticed 
that both these pieces have 
cuttings for acroteria of 
some sort. 

Let us return to Figure 
2foramoment. Traces of 
three bronze plugs, sealed 
with lead, were plainly 
visible at a, 6,ande. That 
is, some sort of sculpture 
adorned the pediment —a 
very unusual feature in 
the Ionic style. 

There is one other thing 
to be spoken of; namely, 
the color decoration. A 
careful examination of the 
bed mould of this cornice 
revealed the fact that it 
had been decorated with a 
painted design. The pat- 
tern shown in Figure 8 
had been carefully drawn 
on the moulding with a 
finely pointed tool. All 
traces of the actual colors 
had long since disappeared. 


I thought I could distin-_ 


guish the pattern of a 
painted egg and dart on 
the nosing moulding, but 
this member was so weath- 
ered that the traces were 
very uncertain. Nor did 


a careful examination of the rest of the temple disclose definite 
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traces of color decoration, although the mouldings of the archi- 
trave and parts of the capitals seemed to show in a few places 
slight suggestions of painted designs, a decoration which would 
be entirely consistent with that of other well-known buildings 
of the same period. ‘The cyma, however, showed definite traces 
of a painted palmette, the actual design of which was too far 
gone to allow of a restoration. The axes only of the ornament 
were well marked (see Fig. 5). 
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Figure 10.—DerrtTait or CORNICE AND CYMA, 


In conclusion the reader’s attention is called to Figure 9, 
where he may judge of the proportion of the cornice in relation 
to the whole order, and to Figure 10, which reproduces a detail 
of the cornice and cyma. 


GORHAM P. STEVENS. 
New YORK. 
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THE DEATH OF THERSITES ON AN APULIAN AM-— 
PHORA IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS! 


[ PLATE XIX] 


Ix the Bartlett Collection of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts is a very remarkable specimen of the large amphorae pro- 
duced during the fourth century B.c. by the Greek potters of 
Apulia, for the interior adornment of tombs.2, The vase was 
found, broken into many fragments, in 1899 at Ceglie near 
Bari, and before its restoration was briefly described by 
Maximilian Mayer,’ who was naturally unable to secure accu- 
racy in all details, and scarcely renders full justice to its real 
merits. The skilful restoration has shown that though there 
are many small gaps, nothing of importance is missing. After 
its arrival in Boston, the vase was described in the Annual 
Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, 1908, p. 78, No. 70, and in 
1904, I discussed the principal scene at the General Meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute in Boston.4 

In its shape and decoration (Figs. 1, 2) the vase shows a 
close resemblance to the four vases from Canosa, which are 

1 For permission to publish this vase I am indebted to the former Director of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Dr. Edward Robinson. I desire also to acknowledge 
the kindness of the present Director, Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, and his assistants, 
who have furnished every facility for the study of the vase and the preparation 
of the drawing. 

2 On-these vases cf. C. Watzinger, De vasculis pictis tarentinis, Bonn, 1899, 
and the review by Thiersch, Berl. Phil. W. 1899, pp. 1327-34, 1862-68; and 
especially, Furtwingler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenmalerei, text to pls. 10, 88- 
90; also G. Patroni, La ceramica antica nell’ Italia meridionale, pp. 181 ff. ; 
Ducati, Jh. Ovest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 251-263, who discusses the connection 
of Apulian and later Attic vases. 

8 Not. Scav. 1900, pp. 509-511. 

44, J.A. IX, 1905, p. 82. This scene is also mentioned by Walters, History 
of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 182. 
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published by Furtwangler! as typical examples of this class of 
amphorae. ‘The foot has the shape of an inverted calyx and is 
encircled by a wreath of grape leaves and tendrils. The skele- 
ton of the leaves is outlined on the white ground in the typical 
golden brown varnish and the 
curved tendrils are indicated 
by closely placed white dots. 
Between the foot and the body 
is a moulded ring. Below the 
decorated field on the body of 
the vase is a maeander and 
above is a narrow egg pattern. 
On the shoulder in front is 
a palmette and lotus band 
exactly like that which appears 
on the Canosa vases,? but on 
the back this is replaced by a 
simple “rod” pattern. Above 
the neck the front of the vase 
shows a band of laurel with 
an eight-leaved rosette in the 
centre, separated by a painted 
astragalus moulding from a 
wreath of ivy, while the over- 
hanging lip is marked as usual 
by an egg-and-dart pattern. 
On the back the laurel wreath 
is replaced by a row of six- 
leaved rosettes, the astragalus 
has become little more than a row of dots, and the ivy has been 
changed to laurel. The space beneath the handles is left plain. 
The handles rise high (15-16 cm.) above the rim in volutes 














Figure 1. —FrontT or AMPHORA. 


1 Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pls. 10, 88-90. 
The dimensions of the last three vases and of the Boston vase are as follows: 


Height Circumference 
Medea vase, Munich Lithm: 1.63 m. 
Thersites vase, Boston 1.246 m. 1.76 m. 
Persian vase, Naples 1.30 m. 1.93 m. 
Patroclus vase, Naples 1.42 m. 2.06 m. 


2 Furtwiingler-Reichhold, op. cit. pl. 90, and Text, II, Fig. 39. 
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bearing in the centre Medusa masks in relief. Over the fore- 
head the snaky locks are separated, revealing a broad fillet 
decorated with a net pattern.! On the shoulders the handles 
terminate in swans’ heads. 

A comparison with the three vases published by Furtwangler? 
shows how closely all conform to a common type, and a study 
of the technique of the Boston vase in the light of Reichhold’s 
description ® of the vases at Munich and Naples yields the same 
results. Our vase shows the preliminary outline drawn in thin 
varnish, the rendering of the hair by heavy black relief lines on 
a basis of light brown, and the omission of the final glaze from 
portions of the red surface when enclosed by white.* 

The drawing on our vase seems to resemble the style of the 
painter of the two vases at Naples with representations of the 
funeral pile of Patroclus and of the preparations of Darius more 
closely than it does that of the more sketchy Munich vases.® 
Reproductions, however good, are seldom a safe basis for posi- 
tive conclusions on points of style, but the free use of the 
glistening golden brown varnish, the endeavor to give expres- 
sion to the faces, and especially the evident care with which 
the composition has been planned and executed, all lead one 
to believe that this vase may be safely grouped with those in 
Naples, though the stricter symmetry in arrangement and 
somewhat more severe style may indicate an earlier date. 

Turning now to the scenes on the Boston vase, we find that 
those on the neck are purely decorative. In front Helios 
drives his quadriga toward the left ; on the back a nude winged 


1 Whether this fillet appears on the other vases is not clear from the illustra- 
tions, and I find no mention of it in the descriptive text. 

2 Furtwangler-Reichhold, op cit. Text, II, Figs. 39-44. 

3 Op. cit. I, pp. 53-54; II, pp. 140-141. 

4This last peculiarity is not universal on the Boston vase. Reichhold notes 
(II, p. 141) that on the Patroclus vase the glaze is omitted from the aegis of 
Athena. On the Boston vase the red surface is the same at this point as elsewhere. 

5 Cf. for example the seated figure of Athena and the figure of Diomedes with 
the Athena and Achilles on the Patroclus vase, the wings of Poina, the indica- 
tion of hair on the breast of Phoenix, and the decoration on the couch of 
Achilles, with the wings of Nike, the breast of Zeus, and the throne of Darius 
on the Persian vase. In general, however, the figures on the Naples vases seem 
somewhat more slender in their proportions and freer in drawing, so that a 
common artist can scarcely be assumed. _ 
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youth, holding a patera in his left hand, sits on a flower ;! both 
figures are surrounded by the wealth of tendrils and blossoms 
so dear to the Apulian vase-painter.? 

On the back of the vase (Fig. 2) is the common scene of 
offerings to the dead. In the centre is the aedicula, raised on 
a lofty podium, and within 
it the figure of a youth hold- 
ing his horse by the bridle. 
Above, on the right and left, 
are groups of a youth and 
woman in- conversation ; 
below on the left a woman 
hurries forward with offer- 
ings, while on the right, a 
youth, also bearing gifts, 
leans indifferently on his 
staff. It will be noticed that 
while these groups are sym- 
metrical, they are not so care- 
fully balanced as the figures 
on the front. The execution 
also is much less careful, and 
I am inclined to believe that 
here we have the work of a 
less skilful hand than that 
which decorated the front 
with a scene unparalleled in 
ancient art. 

The composition (PLATE 
XIX)? is strictly symmet- 
rical. On either side of the 
central building is a seated figure before whom another figure 














Figure 2.— Back or AMPHORA. 


1Cf. the position of the sphinx on the Patroclus vase in Naples, Furtwangler- 
Reichhold, op. cit. Il, Fig. 52. 

2M. Mayer, l.c. p. 510, writes: ‘+ le pareti del collo non sono istoriate, ma 
presentano gia le grosse testi femminili con molti ghirigori a colori sovrapposto.”’ 
It is certain, however, that the present neck belongs to the vase. I can only 
suppose that Mayer was shown other fragments than those of the vase. 

8 This plate is reduced from a full-size drawing executed with great patience 
and care by Miss Harriet B. Whitaker. 
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stands on a lower level. In the second row a single figure 
(Agamemnon) balances a group of two (Diomedes and Mene- 
laus), while the single figures behind (Phorbas and the 
Aetolian) are strictly parallel. All these groups form lines 
sloping downward, roughly parallel to the lines of the pediment, 
while the single figures are upright and correspond to the lines 
of the columns, but in the lowest row a totally different system 
prevails. Around the headless body of Thersites the tripod 
and crater, the staff and other objects form a frame, while the 
diverging lines of the bottom are emphasized by the startled 
slave and the spear and shield of Automedon. In spite, how- 
ever, of this almost artificial balance the artist has avoided 
stiffness and formalism to a great extent by the variety of 
gesture and pose in the principal figures, whose lively and con- 
centrated action diverts attention from the somewhat sche- 
matic grouping. 

Let us now examine in detail the scene which the artist has 
arranged with such care. In the centre rises the usual aedicula, 
the roof of which is here borne by four columns, whose capitals 
are formed by unconnected volutes separated by a conventional 
bud.! The gables are crowned by palmettes and in the centre 
of the pediment a small “ Atlas” supports the roof. From the 
rafters hang chariot wheels, greaves, a shield with a gorgoneion, 
a sword, and a pilos. Within this soldier’s hut are a couch and 
long footstool, with richly decorated frames, while on the couch. 
are piled embroidered mattresses and pillows. Here sits Achilles 
(AXIAAEV?) naked, for his cloak lies beneath him on the pillow, 
but with his sword at his side and his long spear supported by 
his right hand. He looks out of the hut toward his left, where 
Diomedes (AIOMHAH®) in chlamys and pilos is hurrying for- 
ward, drawing his sword from the scabbard in his left hand, in 
which he also holds a short spear. He looks back at Menelaus 
(MENEAAOS8), a youthful figure, nude but for a short mantle 


1 This type, which may be regarded as a development of the ‘*‘ Aeolic’’ capital 
(but cf. Thiersch, Berl. Phil. W. 1899, p. 1830), appears in an earlier form on a 
severe red-figured vase in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. (Pierce Collection, 
1897 ; Apollo and Artemis making a libation.) 

2JIn all the inscriptions on this vase the A has a straight or only slightly, 
curved cross-bar, which may also point to a somewhat earlier date than that sug- 
gested by Furtwingler for the Canosa vases. 
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twisted about the shoulders, who holds back his impetuous 
friend. Behind them follows an Aetolian (AITQAO8) soldier 
with spears, sword, and shield. Within the hut, on the other 
side of Achilles, Phoenix (?OINI=) leans on his staff, his 
mantle drawn over his head, his left hand raised to his forehead, 
his whole attitude expressive of grief and foreboding. From 
the left Agamemnon (ATAMEMMQN)! hurries forward. He 
wears an embroidered chiton with long sleeves, a mantle, and 
high laced boots with a fringe at the top. In his right hand he 
holds a sceptre crowned with an eagle; his left hand is out- 
stretched in expostulation. He is followed by a doryphoros 
(POPBA8). 

The cause of the apprehension of Phoenix, the anger of 
Diomedes, and the intervention of the Atridae is shown in the 
lower row. In front of Achilles’ hut les the body of Thersites 
(OEPSITAS).2 The severed head has fallen to the right, and 
about are scattered various vessels, a tripod, phiale, crater, 
basin, oenochoe, cantharus, and two plates, all fallen in confu- 
sion, while on the extreme left the basin of a large Aoutnp 
has been broken from its support. On the left Automedon 
(A-TOMEAQN), in chlamys with spear and helmet, crouches 
on guard ; on the right a slave (AMQS) starts back in horror. 

The uppermost row is occupied as usual by the gods. On 
the right Athena (AOANA), the protector of both Achilles and 
Diomedes, and Hermes (EPMA) ; on the left Pan (PAN), a 
special favorite of the Apulian potters,®? and Poina (TOINA), a 
winged figure in the usual costume of the Erinnyes, with ser- 
pents in her hair, a drawn sword in her right hand, the sheath 
and hunting spears in her left. On the Altamura vase in 
Naples* with scenes from the Lower World the inscription 
(1T)OINAI appears over two figures in very similar costumes, 
but without wings and bearing a whip instead of a sword. 
There the Erinnyes have suggested the type. Here the sugges- 
tion seems to have come in part from figures like the Dike on 

1 The misspelling is perfectly distinct. 

2 Mayer, l.c., rightly calls attention to the lack of all the deformities which 
characterize the Homeric Thersites, but the scowling, brutal face is evidence 
enough that the artist did not think of the victim as the peer of the other heroes, 


8 Cf. Furtwingler-Reichhold, op. cit. II, p. 160. 
* Mon. d. Jst. VIII, pl. 9. 
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the Carlsruhe fragment and the Munich vase with scenes from 
the Lower World.! That the swiftly moving divine vengeance 
is winged needs no explanation. 

Of the general meaning of this scene there can be no doubt. 
Achilles has slain Thersites, and Diomedes is hastening to 
avenge his death, but is restrained by the Atridae. But why 
has Thersites deserved this fate? Before attempting to deter- 
mine the painter’s answer to this question, let us consider briefly 
the other testimony on this point.” 

To the readers of the Ziad Thersites is a familiar character. 
There (B 211-277) he is a misshapen, foul-mouthed chatterer, 
whose abuse of Agamemnon brings down upon him the stern 
rebuke and heavy staff of Odysseus. This Thersites has no 
following ; no hero defends him ; the army laughs at his dis- 
comfiture and accepts his punishment as the just penalty of his_ 
impudence. Certainly he is the last man whose death seems 
likely to provoke dissension and mutiny. 

Yet Thersites was no mere common soldier; he had a right 
to a place among the princes, for according to the later mythog- 
raphers he was an Aetolian noble and a cousin of Diomedes, 
since Oeneus, the father of Tydeus and grandfather of Diomedes, 
was brother of Agrius, the father of Onchestus and Thersites, 
who were the sole survivors of the vengeance of Diomedes for 
the expulsion of Tydeus by Agrius.? As an Aetolian, Ther- 
sites took part in the Calydonian Hunt,‘ and proving himself a 
coward was hurled from a cliff by Menelaus. Doubtless in the 
original local legend this fall was fatal, but Pherecydes, who is 
quoted as the authority in the Homeric scholia, knew his Iliad, 
and so this fall became merely the cause of deformities. 

In the Trojan cycle Thersites reappeared in the Aethiopis of 
Arctinus. Proclus® and the Vatican epitomator of Apollo- 

1 For the Carlsrphe fragment, cf. Jh. Ocest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pl. 7; for the 
Munich vase, Furtwiéngler-Reichhold, op. cit. pl. 10. 

2 Any discussion of this subject must rest on the brilliant analysis of the 
original nature of Thersites and his conflict with Achilles by the late Professor 
H. Usener, ‘ Der Stoff des griech. Epos,’ Sitzb. Wien. Akad. 137 (1897, II), pp. 
42-63. Usener’s results are briefly stated by G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 
pp. 185-187. . 

8 Apollod. I, 62, 76-78. 4 Schol. Il. B, 212. 


5 Proclus: ’Audtwy IHevdecthera maparylverar Tpwol cvmuaxjoovoa,... Kal xrelvet 
abrhy dpirrevovoav "Axirdevs, of 5¢ TpGes adriyy OdrTover, Kal "Axidreds Oepolrny 


nar! x 
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dorus! give but the barest outline of events. After the death 
of Penthesilea Achilles was smitten with love for his victim. 
Thersites reviled and mocked him, whereupon he was slain by 
the hero. Proclus adds that this provoked factional strife 
(otao.s) among the Greeks, after which Achilles sailed to 
Lesbos, where after sacrifice to Apollo, Artemis, and Leto he 
was purified by Odysseus. ‘This summary leaves the mode of 
Thersites’ death untold. 

Two versions of the death are found in later sources. Lyco- 
phron,? with his usual allusive obscurity, says, ‘‘ As she [ Penthe- 
silea| breathes her last, her eye, smitten, shall fashion the final 
destiny for the ape-formed bane of the Aetolians cut down by 
the bloody spear.” Death by the spear was not, however, the 
accepted version in later times. At least the Scholia to Sopho- 
cles’ Philoctetes® and to Lycophron, Quintus Smyrnaeus, and 
Eustathius * contain the statement that a blow from the fist of 
Achilles sufficed. A fragment of the comic poet Pherecrates ® 
Catter part of fifth century B.c.) refers to a mighty blow 
given by Achilles to an unnamed opponent, very possibly 
Thersites. If he is meant, it is the earliest direct reference to 
this episode. . 
~ Quintus Smyrnaeus, vss. 671 ff., aided by his mythological 


dvatpet, Novdopnbels rpds avTod Kai dvetdicbels Tov éwl TH MevOeo dela Aeyouevov Epwra * 
kal éx rovTov otdows ylverat Tois "Axaots wepl Tod Oepalirov pébvov. pera O€ TadTa 
"Axtdrrevs els AdoBov mel, cal OUcas *AmwdAdKwu Kal “Apréude kal Anrot Kabalperat 
Tov dbvov rd ’Odvecéws. 

1 Apollodorus, Hpit. Vat. 5 (XIX), 1. 

2 Lycophron, vss, 991-1001 : 


Hs exrveovans Noto bov duparuds Tvteis 
mLOnkopopgpy wotuov AirwrOv pbdpy 
Tevéer TPAPHKL Horvlw TET UNMEVY. 


tpagné is usually rendered spear, but the compiler of the older paraphrase seems 
to have had some doubts, for he explains ‘‘ dépari, Ege”? According to one 
version Thersites not only reviled Achilles, but struck out the eyes of Penthe- 
silea with his spear. 

3.Vs. 445, DovevOelons yap vrd "AytdAdéws THs IevOecrdeias, 6 Oepairys ddpare 
Erdnie Tov dPOadudy adrijs. 51d dpyurbels 6’ AxidrAeds KovdUAas avTov dvet he. 

4 Kustathius, ad B. 212. 

5 Miller, Mélanges de Littérature grecque, p. 401: 


‘OS ’Ayureds Ev rus él Kdppns abrov 
ératatev, dare wip amédaupev éx TOV yvddwr. 
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handbooks, has spun out an elaborate narrative. Achilles re- 
grets that he has killed and not captured Penthesilea, and while 
the Greeks are stripping the dead, he sits apart in sorrow. 
Reviled by Thersites for his unmanly weakness, he kills the 
mocker with a single blow. The Greeks rejoice, and when 
they bury their dead, inter Thersites in a grave apart. Only 
Diomedes is angry, because of his kinship with the murdered 
man, and draws his sword on Achilles. Before they can fight 
the other leaders interpose, the Atridae restore the body of 
Penthesilea to the Trojans, and a night of feasting follows. 

The essential feature of these literary traditions is the 
murder of Thersites by the spear or fist of Achilles in conse- 
quence of his ill-timed insults after the death of Penthesilea. 
The manner of the death in the epic is unknown, but it seems 
to have caused bitter strife among the Greeks and another 
withdrawal of Achilles from the army. 

An elder contemporary of Aristotle, Chaeremon, treated the 
subject ina play, “A yvAdEeds OepattoKtovos 7) Mepairns, but the two 
lines preserved ' give absolutely no clue to the version adopted. 

In art the only other representation of the death of Thersites 
known to me is found on the Tabula Iliaca,? which purports to 
be based on Arctinus. Unfortunately the surface is so badly 
damaged at this point that the manner of the death cannot be 
determined with any accuracy. The murder apparently takes 
place on the steps of some structure, but whether an altar or 
the tomb of Penthesilea is quite uncertain. The weapon of 
Achilles may be a spear, but quite as probably is a sword or 
club.4 

If in the light of this evidence we examine the scene on the 
Boston vase, it is clear in the first place that nothing in this pic- 
ture suggests the proximity of the battlefield or a quarrel arising 


1 Nauck, Frg. Trag. Gr. p. 782, Nos. 2, 3. 

*Jahn, Griech. Bilderchroniken, pl. I *(Feodor’s drawing on pl. I is wholly 
unreliable); Schéne, Arch. Zig. XXIV, pl. 208, 3. Personal examination of 
the marble has shown me that all details must remain uncertain. In Arch. Ztg. 
XXVIII, p. 57, Schéne withdrew his proposed identification of a head in the 
Museo Chiaramonti with the dying Thersites. 

3 Jahn, op cit. p. 27. 

* Suggested by Overbeck, Gall. Her. Bildw. p.509, as a substitute for the blow 
with the fist, which the artist could not easily render. 
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from any incident thereon. Secondly, the presence and character 
of the scattered vases is surely of some significance. They 
might seem to indicate an interrupted banquet, but there is no 
sign of a table, most of the actors bear every mark of hasty arrival, 
and the attitude of Achilles is scarcely that of one who has been 
suddenly interrupted ; to me it rather suggests that he is ready 
to defend himself against the expected consequences of his act. 
Furthermore these vases are things of value. The painter has 
employed not merely white, but his favorite yellow and brown 
varnish. The coloring is much more pronounced than on the 
shields, and clearly is meant to indicate gold vessels. The 
crater and the oenochoe might be appropriate to a feast, and 
the basin with its three feet and ornamental handles is a com- 
panion to the basin into which on the Patroclus vase the maid- 
ens are pouring water, but the other pieces belong to religious 
rather than secular use, and if any significance can be attached 
to the position of Thersites’ hands, which can scarcely be mean- 
ingless in a scene so carefully composed, the crater and possibly 
the phiale have just fallen from his grasp. It is also necessary 
to account for the position of Automedon. The other human 
figures are directly connected with the action in their immediate 
neighborhood, and he can scarcely be an exception. He is too 
far from the main action to be considered as guarding the tent 
of Achilles, but the situation is easily understood, if he is pro- 
tecting the sacred, or at any rate precious, vessels which have 
been scattered at the death of the thief. 

I conclude, therefore, that our artist had in mind a story in 
which Thersites met his death at the hands of Achilles while 
endeavoring to steal a treasure, which probably belonged to 
some god. Such an interpretation must necessarily be hypo- 
thetical, but I can find no other which so well fits all the factors 
in this scene. 

That the painter originated this story is of course impossible, 
but the examination of the literary tradition shows clearly that 
he did not draw from the epic, nor from any other source 
familiar to Alexandrian commentators. We know nothing 
whatever about Chaeremon’s play, but as Aristotle! says his 
works were intended for readers rather than for the stage, it 


1 Arist. Rhet. III, 12, 2. 
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seems improbable that he should have become sufficiently popu- 
lar in Apulia to suggest a theme to a vase painter. 

There is, however, good evidence for the existence of a story 
such as seems to me to be represented on the vase, and the 
acumen of Usener had already brought the narrative into 
connection with Thersites. In his account of the Thargelia, 
Istrus* told how Pharmacus had been caught stealing the 
sacred vessels (dudAav) of Apollo, and stoned to death by 
Achilles and his men. The dapyaxol were the victims, stoned 
as an explatory offering at the festival, and the Myrmidons 
seem present only because the form of death required a num- 
ber of executioners. But Usener has rightly pointed out that 
in its original form the story is merely that of the theft of the 
heavenly treasure and the death of the thief, and that the 
victim of Achilles’ vengeance must have borne a less trans- 
parent name than dapyaxes. There is no need to follow in 
detail the conclusive argument by which Usener identifies 
Thersites with Theritas, who is Enyalios, and shows how the 
rites of the Spartan ephebi long preserved the memory of 
the struggle between this divinity and Achilles. That the 
Homeric description of Thersites corresponds so closely to 
that of the typical dappaxds of the great Ionic festival lends 
additional support to the theory that in the original form of 
the story Thersites was the thief who met death at the hands 
of Achilles. 

That such a story, as Usener had suspected, really existed, 
and was well known in Apulia, either as a popular tradition 
about an Aetolian hero, or very possibly in the more definite 
form given it by a dramatist, is, I believe, a conclusion which 
may fairly be drawn from this representation on the Boston 
vase. 

JAMES M. PATON. ° 


1 Istrus, Frg. 33 (Miiller), from Harpocration, s.v. @apuaxés : "Ore dé dvoua Kvpidy 
éativ 6 Papyaxds, iepas dé giddas Tod "AwdANwvos KACWas Gdods brd TOY Tepl Tov 
"Ax irra Ate Svan kal Ta OapynAlos ayoueva ToUTwWY dTroutunuaTa re "Iorpos 
év rpotw TSv’ Amd\Nwvos éripaverav etpnxev. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE BLACK GLAZE ON 
GREEK VASES 


THE nature and constitution of the shining, black, decorat- 
ing medium from which Greek vases derive so much of their 
character have been the subject of discussion for over a cen- 
tury, and, according to a recent writer,! offer a still unsolved 
problem. ‘This view I hope to disprove. What had been done 
up to 1879 toward determining the nature of the glaze is sum- 
marized by Bliimner,? to whose work I have had recourse in 
many instances because of my inability to reach some of the 
books in which these results originally appeared. 

The earliest investigations, undertaken with a view to dis- 
covering the composition of the Greek glaze, were those of 
Caylus in 1761.3 According to him the glaze was made of a 
very ferruginous earth, which he classifies as manganese. ‘This 
earth, which baked red, could be rendered black, he claimed, 
by an admixture of color, or other earths.*| According to 
Bliimner® various later authorities have advanced theories 
that the materials producing the glaze might be graphite and 
burnt magnesia, that the gloss is due to some glassy lava helped 
out by a salt, that the glaze is not made up of a metal but an 
earth, that a carbon, or a combination of iron oxide and man- 
ganese oxide, may have furnished the black, and, finally, that 
the component parts of the glaze are oxide of manganese and 
an alkaline silicate. But in spite of all these views Bliumner 
claimed that the nature of the black color had not been finally 


1H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, 1, pp. 214 and 220. See, con- 
tra, Brongniart, Traité des Arts Céramiques, I, p. 549, where the claim is 
made that the question is solved. 

2 Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kunste bei Griechen und 
Romern, Il, pp. 74 ff. 

8 Recueil d’ Antiquités, I, pp. 86-87. 

4 Caylus, op. cit. I, pp. 86-87. 5 Op. cit. II, pp. 76-77. 
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determined. It was his opinion also that Birch CAne. Pot. 
p. 175) was not necessarily correct in believing that an alkali, 
such as potash or soda, iron oxide, and chalk were the chief 
ingredients, for the amount of iron discovered by that scholar 
was no greater in the glaze than in the clay itself. As to the 
glossy nature of this decorating medium he admits that, while 
it never has the character of a glaze but always of a varnish, 
microscopic examination shows that the black color has melted 
together with the surface of the vase.2_ The melting, according 
to this same scholar, was due to the fusing of a varnish (/?r- 
niss) with which both bare clay and black medium were covered.? 
Nevertheless, Bliimner sharply distinguished between this var- 
nish and the transparent glaze employed by the Romans, and 
stated that the Greek wares are never glazed. On the other 
hand, he believed that the black itself must have been more or 
less of a varnish. To produce this glaze,® according to the 
same writer,® John found by analysis and synthesis that the 
ancients used alkaline substances and salt. or this purpose 
soda, saltpeter, common salt, borax, glass, or boracic acid could 
have been used. 

Of all the earlier experiments conducted with a view to soly- 
ing the question of the make-up of the glaze those of Salvetat 
at the Sévres potteries appear to be the most worthy of atten- 
tion. His experiments’ showed that the glaze contained silica, 
alumina, oxide of iron, chalk, magnesia, and alkali. In a 
further discussion of the glaze Brongniart states® that the in- 
dispensable elements of its composition are oxide of iron and 
oxide of manganese, and that its fusibility is due to some 
alkaline silicate. In his attempts to reproduce the glaze Salve- 
tat found that, by taking carbonate of soda, sand, and chalk, 
he was able to make a flux, and that by mixing with it in vary- 
ing quantities a combination in equal parts of oxide of iron and 


1 Bliimner, op. cit. II, p. 78. 2 Op. cit. II, p. 75. 

8 Op. cit. II, p..76; also p. 89. The same view was held by Birch, Hist. of 
Anc. Pot. p. 174, and by Brongniart, Traité, 1, p. 561. 

£ Op: cit. Il, poe: 

5 In describing this medium I use the word ‘“ glaze’’ in preference to ‘‘ var- 
nish’’ for reasons which will be apparent later. 

6 Op. cit. I1,-p. 90. 7 Brongniart, op. cit. I, p. 550. 

8 Op. cit. I, pp. 551, 552. 
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manganese he obtained a black glaze capable of fusing at about 
the melting point of pure gold.t_ The glaze, however, as he 
composed it, contained manganese, which is absent from the 
tabulated results of his analyses. He claims to have found it 
present in some black glaze. Its presence,? indeed, he believed 
was not accidental, but due to intentional introduction by the 
painter. ‘The incorrectness of this belief I shall show later. 

Among the later writers Walters? distinguishes between a 
glaze which was applied to the surface before the laying on of 
what he calls the black varnish, and the black varnish itself. 
This view approximates those of Birch, Blimner, and Bron- 
gniart,* who consider the black and the glaze different from 
each other. Lastly, Furtwangler and Reichhold® are of the 
opinion that the black glaze is apparently made up of two parts, 
a thin, reddish, shining, flowing material and some substance, 
which by firing gives the black. 

To summarize, then, one group of writers have held that the 
glaze is a coating independent from the black, the other that 
both the glaze and the black entered into the make-up of the 
black lustre. In the latter case the opinions were that the 
material was artificially compounded ; in the former, presuma- 
bly, some silicate was in mind as the material furnishing the 
gloss. 

It is not likely that the glaze is furnished by a material 
separate from the black. Had the vases been coated with a 
glaze previously, or subsequently, to the application of the color, 
the red clay ground would have presented the same hard, 
glossy surface as the black, and would resist scratching in the 
same manner as the black. But such is not the case —at least, 
in vases which I have examined. Invariably, while the blade 
of a knife would slip over the black glaze without effect, its 
application to the red clay ground occasioned scratches. This 
in itself showed that the gloss of the red ground was not due 
to a glaze which covered the vase; and an examination of 
various specimens of red-figured ware under a powerful mi- 
croscope failed to reveal the presence of a glaze on the clay 


1 Brongniart, op. cit. II, p. 554. 2 Brongniart, op. cit. II, p. 551. 
8 Hist. of Anc. Pot. I, pp. 214 and 219. 4 Bliimner, op. cit. II, pp. 90, 91. 
5 Griechische Vasenmalerei, Series I, Text, p. 19. 
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ground. On the other hand, such microscopic examination did 
demonstrate that the black coloring-matter was a glaze, for under 
the glass one could distinctly see the fused state of the lustre. 

Being thus convinced that the Greek potter (or painter) 
decorated his vases with a material which was in itself a glaze, 
it remained, first, to find out, if possible, what composed this 
glaze, and, secondly, to confirm the discovery by synthesis. 
At the outset of this investigation it seemed that the glaze 
could not have been of a complicated nature, and, there- 
fore, difficult of composition. Its character remained constant 
through too many generations of potters, and was in use over 
too wide a territory to allow an over-nice adjustment of pro- 
portions or of materials. It seemed rational for that reason to 
assume as simple a composition as possible. 

‘While studying the different analyses of Greek clays which 
have appeared! from time to time in various places, I was im- 
pressed with the fact that not only were the constituent parts 
constant, but that the same constancy was also to be observed 
in the proportions in which these parts entered into the make-up 
of the clay. In other words, the clay in the Greek vases, 
although they are found in widely scattered localities, is prac- 
tically the same throughout —it is a constant. Besides mark- 
ing this constancy in the materials composing the clay, I also 
noted that the elements which, according to Salvétat’s analysis, 
went to make up the Greek glaze were the same as those which 
contributed to the composition of the clay — with one addition, 
and this addition is a large amount of an alkali.2 Apparently, 
therefore, the glaze in its essentials was a clay — quite as much 
so as the clay of the body of the vase —with the addition of 
soda, which is absent from the clay of the vase, to render it 
fusible as a glaze. 


1 Brongniart, op. cit. I, p. 550; Robinson, Cat. of Greek and Roman Vases, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, p. 35; Bliimner, op. cit. II, p. 56. 

2The average of Salvétat’s, Robinson’s, and Bliimner’s analyses gives the 
following proportions (see last footnote) : 


Silica Alumina . Oxide of Iron Chalk Magnesia 
56.43 17.48 12.738 7.98 2.92 
The average of Salvétat’s analyses of glazes (Brongniart, op. cit. I, p. 550), is: 
Silica Alumina Oxide of Iron ~ Chalk Magnesia Alkali 
48.15 11.90 11.85 5.70 2.30 - 17.10 
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To discover at what temperature this fusion occurred I had 
recourse to the electric furnace. For the manipulation of this 
I am indebted to Professor George A. Hulett of Princeton 
University. Careful readings showed that pieces of the black 
glaze, when submitted to the heat of the furnace, retained their 
color up to 950° centigrade, but that somewhere between that 
temperature and 1065°, and, according to Professor Hulett, 
probably nearer to 1065°, the black passed over into red. This 
showed that the heat employed by the Greek potter could have 
risen as high as 950°, or a little higher, but could not have 
reached 1065°. It is interesting to know that approximately 
1065° and 950° represent respectively the melting-points of 
gold and silver, and the idea comes to mind that the Greek 
potter may have used these metals, much as the modern potter 
uses cones, to regulate the heat of his kiln. 

Having thus determined that the material used for decoration 
was a glaze, and that the temperature must have been close to 
950° centigrade,! the next step was to ascertain the nature of 
the coloring-matter used in the glaze. Salvétat had postulated 
manganese as an essential, and his tabulated analyses showed an 
oxide of iron present. Experiments, therefore, had to be con- 
ducted in order to determine, first, whether manganese was 
really present as an artificial element introduced into the glaze 
by the potter, or whether it was accidental, and, in the second 
place, whether the iron used was a ferric or ferrous oxide. In 
clay the coloring material which gives the reddish color is ferric 
oxide. ‘That the same material should be employed to produce 
black is unlikely.2 The settling of these questions I owe to 
Professor William Foster of Princeton University, who con- 
ducted for me a series of delicate chemical experiments. 

A fragment weighing 51 grammes from a Greek vase,? and 
covered with black glaze, was placed in a silver crucible, and 
the glaze fused with caustic potash to remove it from the clay. 
The melt obtained in this way showed a faint greenish tinge, 


1The frequency with which reddened glaze appears on Greek vases shows 
that the temperature ran in the neighborhood of 950°, and also that it probably 
rose somewhat above that point. 

2In conjunction with manganese it might be employed to soften the density 
of the black. 

3 From the American excavations at the Heraeum. 
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which suggested that a very small percentage of manganese was 
present. Later a careful test was made for this metal. Mean- 
while the melt, as it now stood, contained all the elements 
of the glaze. These were then separated to a certain extent. 
To separate the silica the melt was treated with water, and then 
with dilute nitric acid. Sodium hydroxide was added to alka- 
line reaction, and the mixture then heated. ‘The precipitate 
was washed, dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution evaporated 
to dryness: the silica was dehydrated and separated from the 
mixture by the use of hydrochloric acid, and then filtered off. 
Considerable silica was obtained. 

The iron still remained in the filtrate. To remove this, sodium 
carbonate and sodium acetate were used, with the result that a 
large amount of basic acetate of iron was found present. To 
determine that the iron obtained did not come from the clay 
from which the glaze had been dissolved further experiments 
had to be performed. Ordinary clays contain ferric oxide 
and usually some ferrous oxide. To prove, therefore, that 
considerable ferrous oxide, which produces a black, was present 
in the glaze apart from the clay the following tests were made. 
A piece of a vase, covered with glaze, was heated together with 
sulphuric acid and hydrofluoric acid, great care being taken 
to exclude the air, and the mixture was evaporated to dryness. 
The residue from this was treated with water and sulphuric 
acid, and a solution of potassium permanganate was added drop 
by drop. <A considerable quantity of the permanganate was 
decolorized, showing that the solution of the glaze contained 
ferrous iron. This, of course, may have been in the clay as 
well, for both clay and glaze had been treated together. To find 
out, therefore, whether any came from the clay, a fragment of 
a vase without glaze was treated by the same process. Ferrous 
iron was found to be present in a much smaller quantity. It 
was apparent therefore that most of the ferrous iron was in the 
glaze. 

To get the relative amounts of ferrous iron in the glaze and 
in the clay this test was made. 

Three grammes of clay and glaze were treated with one cubic 
centimetre of dilute sulphuric acid and five cubic centimetres 
of a solution of hydrofluoric acid, and the mixture then evapo- 
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rated to dryness. The residue was then taken up with one 
cubic centimetre of dilute sulphuric acid and considerable 
water. ‘This was titrated with a solution of potassium per- 
manganate, when it was found that it required 0.6 cubic centi- 
metre to oxidize the ferrous iron. The same test was applied 
to an equal amount of the clay without the glaze. To oxidize 
the iron in this required only 0.2 cubic centimetre of perman- 
ganate. ‘There was, therefore, three times as much ferrous iron 
in the glaze as in the clay. 

Finally, to determine whether or not the manganese was 
an essential component of the glaze, as Salvetat claimed, 
the original filtrate, from which the iron and silica had been 
removed, was treated with ammonium hydroxide, filtered, and 
the solution then treated with hydrogen sulphide. A _ very 
small, dark precipitate formed, which, when treated in an oxi- 
dizing flame by means of a borax bead, gave no color. This 
made it manifest that manganese was present in the glaze in 
no appreciable quantity. This test was confirmed by various 
others, by fusing different quantities of glaze with sodium 
carbonate and potassium chlorate. By this treatment a green- 
ish color was obtained, thus demonstrating that manganese was 
present as shown by the first experiment, but only in an ex- 
ceedingly small quantity. Its occurrence therefore must have 
been accidental, and in fact the manganese was probably pres- 
ent in the clay. 

This series of experiments made it clear that the glaze con- 
tained much more iron than the clay, and that manganese was 
not an essential component of the glaze. 

With the information thus acquired it was now possible to 
attempt to show empirically that what the Greeks used for 
glazing was not altogether an artificial composition, as Salvétat 
and others have imagined, but merely clay with soda and iron 
added —the former to help fuse it, and the latter to color it. 
It seemed of little moment what clay was utilized in the experi- 
ments so long as it was as plastic as the Greek clay, for while 
it might have required less soda to fuse the Greek clay than 
others, the difference was one of degree, not of principle. 

The clay which I used at first in my experiments was one 
obtained from the potteries at Rocky Hill, N.J., and it came, 
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I was given to understand, from the Hudson valley. At a low 
temperature it offers a striking likeness in color and texture to 
the Greek clay, and at a great heat it fuses after the fashion 
of the Greek. To this clay I added soda in varying quantities 
and found that it would fuse into a glaze. But when so fused 
it had a brownish color even after the addition of ferrous oxide. 
Indeed when enough iron was introduced to achieve the black, 
the composition would not fuse because of the preponderance 
of coloring-matter. It then occurred to me that if I could get 
a clay which lacked ferric oxide, or, at least, contained it to an 
inconsiderable degree, —for it was this which caused the red- 
brown tinge, — I could use much less black coloring-matter, and 
so obtain a fusible material. I therefore procured some pipe 
clay which contains very little ferric oxide. There could be 
nothing forced in using it, for the Greeks employed it on their 
white lecythi, and, even if we lacked that evidence, its employ- 
ment would be warranted, for it is found in a fairly pure state 
in the island of Naxos, and must therefore have been known to 
the ancients from that quarter. 
With this pipe clay I renewed my experiments.’ In order 
that the soda, when dissolved in the water with which the 
ferrous oxide was mixed, should not sink into the clay of the 
vase, I first fritted it with the pipe clay, and then, after the frit 
had been reduced to a powder, mixed it with the coloring- 
matter and applied it to the surface of a piece of baked clay. 
In order that the coloring-matter, with the flux, might stay in 
suspension in the water so that it might be applied to the vase 
with a pen, or brush, gum arabic was mixed with the water. 
When the piece of clay, thus covered with the mixture, was 
submitted to the heat of a muffle furnace, it fused and produced 
a glaze more or less rough, and more or less black, according 
to the degree of fineness, and the thinness of application, and 
according to the amount of ferrous oxide used. Not to be 
tedious by enumerating the number of trials I made before 
getting the desired result, I may say that it proved eventually 
that a combination of eight parts of nitrate of soda to one of 
clay, fritted together, and then mixed in the proportions of two 


1 These experiments occupied me quite steadily from October, 1907, to May, 
1908. 
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parts of frit to one of ferrous oxide, produced a glaze identical 
with that on the Greek vases.! 


The testing of this glaze to find out if it would produce 
a fine line when used with some drawing instrument led to 
another subject, the question of the instrument used in drawing 
the relief lines which appear on red-figured vases. Reichhold? 
states that Brunn believed that a drawing pen was employed, 
that Walters argued for a quill, and that Hartwig thought 
that a simple feather was used. Reichhold himself at first 
thought a wooden pencil was employed,’ but, later in his in- 
vestigation, settled upon a bristle tied to a handle. That a 
drawing pen — that is, a pen with adjustable nibs — was used, 
is not very likely. Such an instrument does not give the 
peculiar line with a depression in the middle that appears on 
Greek vases. The possibility of the use of a quill I pass over 
fora moment. As to Hartwig’s idea that a snipe feather was 
used, long before I undertook my investigation of the nature 
of the glaze I made experiments with such a feather. In the 
attempt to get the curious relief line, I used a fairly thick 
drawing ink, with the purpose of getting as close as possible 
to the quality of the glaze in the matter of thickness. In 
using the feather I encountered the same difficulty which 
Reichhold® later met with; namely, that while I could get 
lines of extreme fineness, I could not get the depressed centre 
of the Greek lines. It may be possible, though I doubt it, 
that a feather would produce relief lines if used with such 
a glaze as I made. With single-pointed instruments, such as 
a pointed stick, a sharpened quill, and a brush, I could not get 
the * double-tracked ” effect of the Greek artist’s lines; and a 
feather, although it ends in two fine points, acts, in practice, 
like a single-pointed object, such as a brush. ‘Therefore the 
difference in medium does not seem to me enough to make the 
feather possible. 

1 Had the pipe clay been a more fusible variety, the amount of soda used 
could have been much less. 

2 Griechische Vasenmaleret, p. 20. S'Op. cit. p. 23. 4 Op. cit. p. 148. 

5 Reichhold, op. cit. p. 20. I made my experiments with the feather imme- 


diately after the appearance of Hartwig’s article in 1899. See Jb. Arch. I. 
1899, pp. 147 ff. 
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As to the bristle, with which Reichhold claimed finally to 
have drawn the relief lines, I must admit I could do nothing. 
When made long enough to show the flexure of the instrument. 
illustrated on the Boston vase,! it slipped about over the sur- 
face of the clay in an uncontrollable manner; when short 
enough to be stiff, it scratched and left no mark. ‘The color- 
ing-matter, whether glaze or ink, collected in drops along the 
bristle, and did not flow readily. The only way, indeed, in 
which I could make the bristle leave a line was by pressing 
on it until it was so bent that much of it trailed along the 
surface of the clay. But, as I just said, its lack of stiffness. 
made it slip so that I could not trace a design with it. This. 
fact, contrasted with the surety with which the ancient artists” 
lines begin and end, and describe curves, leads me to think 
that the bristle cannot be said, with any certainty, to have 
been the instrument used for drawing the relief lines. The 
bristle, moreover, did not produce the “double-tracked”’ lines. 

In connection with the Boston vase, Reichhold says? that the 
implement held in the youth’s left hand is a glaze-pencil, 
Firnissstift.2 By this I understand him to mean a pointed 
stick with which, in his earlier experiments, he claims to have 
produced the relief lines. It has occurred to me that this. 
object might be merely a vial containing glaze, into which 
the painter could handily dip his drawing instrument. This, 
however, cannot be proved. At all events, the object is ap- 
parently too short to be used as a pencil. 

Having found the pointed stick unsatisfactory and not in 
correspondence, so far as flexibility goes, with the instrument 
shown on the Boston vase, and the bristle impossible because: 
of its extreme lightness, flexibility, and inability to distribute 
the glaze in a flowing manner, I tried an ordinary pen. From 
this not only did the glaze flow easily, but in several instances 
it produced a relief line with a depressed centre. In every 
case the line had considerable elevation from the surface of 
the clay. With a quill, also, which I whittled into a pen, I 
produced the same relief lines. It is quite impossible, in fact, 

1Jb. Arch. I. 1899, pl. 4. 2 Griechische Vasenmaleret, p. 21. 


3 Walters, Hist. of Anc. Pot. p. 228, states that this implement seems to 
be ‘‘ the sharp tool for engraving the outlines of the figures.”’ 
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to draw with the glaze without getting a relief line. The 
reason lies in the nature of the glaze, and that of the clay to 
which it is applied. In the first place the glaze is composed 
of certain insoluble ingredients, such as the particles of 
silica and ferric oxide, to say nothing of the other elements 
which contributed to make up the clay from which the glaze 
in part was made. ‘These particles are of sufficient size to 
prevent their entrance into the body of the clay to which the 
glaze is applied. The clay, of course, being more or less 
porous, sucks in the water of the glaze but acts like a strainer 
toward the other parts of the glaze, and so keeps them on the 
surface. 

This fact leads me to believe that the view that a line once 
drawn on a Greek vase could not be removed is incorrect.! 
For all glazes which are to be subjected to fire must be made 
up largely of insoluble material and so must remain, as mine 
did, on the surface of the clay. In the case of the glaze which 
I composed, since it remained entirely on the surface, I was 
able to remove it easily from the clay surface by simply washing 
it away with water. There seems to be no reason, therefore, 
why the Greek glaze could not have been removed in the same 
manner ? before firing. 

OLIVER S. TONKS. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


1 Griechische Vasenmaleret, p. 150. 

2 Why Walters (op. cit. I, p. 229) says that the Greek artist was obliged to 
draw his design on a damp surface, and why the color of the glaze should be 
confounded with the tint of the clay, Ido not see. In the first place, the glaze, 
at least as I experimented with it, could be used alike on a dry or a wet surface, 
the only difference being that in the latter case the glaze dried less quickly ; 
in the second place, even were the clay wet, and even were it moist and un- 
baked, it presented a marked difference in color from the black glaze. 
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FicurE 1.—Drawine on A LECYTHUS. 


Height, 0.235 m. Slip, thin and brownish, covering body, shoulder, and 
neck. On the shoulder two concentric rows of black bars, the inner bars 
short, the outer longer and club-shaped (degenerate buds). The stelae 
drawn with coarse lines of dilute glaze paint; the small letters, now faint, 
done in the same material. In the black around the lower part of the body 
two groups of carelessly executed rings of clay color, three rings in each 
group, apparently produced by scratching away the black paint. 


Tus lecythus, bought in Athens, and of course found in some 
grave, came to The University of Chicago by gift from E. P. War- 
ren, Esq., of Lewes, England. Though carelessly made and 
destitute of artistic merit, it has considerable interest by reason of 
its unique design. From a common pedestal, whose right-hand 
end seems never to have been drawn, rise three stelae, the one 
in the middle slightly the largest, each crowned by an egg pat- 
tern anda palmette. Alongside each stele is a masculine name ; 
that on the right, A¢éfudos ; that in the middle, ’“Aptorur(m)os ; 
that at the left, some name ending in -yos, @.e. probably in 
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-pa|yos. There are no human figures and there never have 
been any. 

This lecythus does not fit into any one of the groups estab- 
lished by Professor Arthur Fairbanks in his Athenian White 
Lekythot. Except for the white shoulder and neck and the 
absence of black relief lines, it would fall under his group A, 
Class III; but perhaps its affinity is closest with his group D. 
Its brownish slip and its coarse lines of dilute glaze suggest for 
it a fairly early date, probably not far from 450 B.c., and per- 
haps earlier rather than later. With this dating the Ionic A 
and the four-stroke = are not inconsistent, as witness the Group 
of Early Attic Lekythot, studied by Mr. Bosanquet in the Jour- 
nal of Hellenic Studies for 1896. 

No other known lecythus has a stele or group of stelae unac- 
companied by a human figure, nor are there any exact parallels, 
so far as I am aware, to the names written beside these stelae. 
The nearest analogy is afforded by the name Kydicos! in- 
scribed upon a stele on a white Athenian lecythus in Bologna 
(Museo civico, 3858), and perhaps by the name IIvppos on the 
lecythus cited by Heydemann, Commentationes in honorem Theo- 
dort Mommseni, p. 174, if that is to be taken as the actual name 
of a recently deceased person. More remote analogies are 
furnished by a number of South Italian vases? of various 
shapes, which show stelae with legendary or actual names in- 
scribed upon them. 

In the case of our lecythus, the three names obviously purport 
to belong to the three persons commemorated by the stelae. 
The names have no legendary associations, but are rather such 
as were common in Athens. That they are purely fanciful is 
conceivable, but not probable ; a mourner intending to deposit 
the lecythus in a grave would have preferred no names to imagi- 
nary ones. Still less likely would an intending purchaser be 
to take a lecythus with genuine names belonging to another 
family. Thus the only probable supposition is that the three 
names belong to members of one and the same family, and that 
the lecythus was deposited in one of the three adjacent graves. 

-1 Klein, Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsinschriften 2, p. 86, classes this, 


strangely enough, with cadés-names. 
2 See the cases referred to by Heydemann, loc. cit. 
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We might surmise, as one possibility among several, that the 
names are those of a father, Aristippus, and two sons. Perhaps 
all three perished together in battle ; or perhaps the father and 
one son had-died first, and on the death of the second son the 
present lecythus was ordered —it could be finished off in a few 
hours —and was then deposited with his remains in the family 
burial lot. But these are mere speculations. The Prosopo- 
graphia Attica does not enable us to identify the family in ques- 
tion. We have to do with a group of persons who have left no 
mark in history. 
F. B. TARBELL. 
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NOTES ON VASES IN PHILADELPHIA 


In A.J.A. IX, 1905, pp. 170 f., Professor Bates published an 
important amphora with the signature of the new potter, Meno, 
scratched on the base. Professor Bates says that “no record 
has been kept of the place of finding,” and apparently neither 
he nor Furtwangler (Siteb. Miin. Akad. 1905, II, p. 259) was 
aware that the vase had been published by Noel des Vergers 
(L’ Etrurie et Les Etrusques, III, p. 8, pl. IX), who states that 
it was found at Vulci. Noel des Vergers omits the signature 
of Meno, but an examination of the amphora itself convinced 
me that it was probably genuine. He also gives eight strings 
instead of the correct seven to Apollo’s lyre and wrongly at- 
taches to the rear horse one of the ropes belonging to the front 
horse. . 

The name XxcvOwv above the back of the rear horse does not 
occur elsewhere, but is possibly a corruption of Havéos. ox 
might be for «xs just as we often find cy instead of yo to rep- 
resent € and xo instead of yo, and the use of o for a is com- 
mon.t WSkonthon might be a genitive plural instead of a 
neuter singular or third declension masculine and refer to both 
horses. In that case the letters PES would refer to the leader, 
who was thought to be Rhesus by Noel des Vergers. ‘The 
snow-white manes of the horses, the barbarian costume of the 
leader, and the fact that all the other figures on the vase are 
named, might favor that interpretation. But such costume is 
frequent (cf. Gerhard, Htr. und Kamp. Vasenbilder, pl. D, 2, 
where two men, carrying two spears apiece and wearing the 
same costume as the man on the Meno vase, are each leading a 
horse like the rear one on the Meno vase, which shows that such 

1Cf. Jeschonnek, De nominibus quae Graeci pecudibus domesticis indi- 
derunt, pp. 38, 39, where the form Zydvdos occurs; Kretschmer, Die Griechi- 
schen Vaseninschriften, pp. 118, 179, 180, 181. 
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a figure is not necessarily Rhesus; cf. Michaelis, Der Parthenon, 
pl. IX, 8, 19; XIII, 117). It might be worn by a mere 
ephebus. Moreover, a careful scrutiny of the surface of the 
vase revealed no traces of letters after PES, and if Rhesus 
were. meant, we should expect PESOs, or PESO. I saw also 
no clear traces of any letters before P and Bates’ reading, 
K ]pzs, which he refers to one of the horses, seems to me un- 
likely, since horses did not come from Crete. It seems to me 
probable that’ Skonthon refers to one horse and that -pys is the 
end of the name of the other, since it is the tendency of ceramic 
inscriptions, with few exceptions, to have the bottom of the 
letters toward the figures to which they refer (cf. Chicago 
Studies in Classical Philology, I, p. 121). Furtwangler sug- 
gested "Apys, but I prefer Pépns, since this name occurs along 
with BavOos on a vase in the Campana Collection CII, 50). 
Bates says (A.J.A. IX, 1905, p. 178) that the vase must be 
dated about 510-500 B.o., because the dotted theta is used. But 
ceramic inscriptions do not follow the laws of lapidary inscrip- 
tions. The usual form of theta on all black-figured and red- 
figured ware is dotted. On the Frangois vase, which is dated 
certainly before 550 B.c. and by some as early as 575 B.C., 
there are ten cases of the dotted theta, and only two of the 
cross-barred. On the Theseus cylix of Euphronius both forms 
occur. There is no reason, then, why the Meno vase should 
not be dated as early as 525 B.c., especially in view of the 
many similarities with the work of Andocides, who flourished 
about 540 or 530 B.c. In fact, Klein ¢ Vasen mit Meistersigna- 
turen, p. 189) assigned the vase to Andocides, although 
Norton (A.J.A. XI, 1896, p. 4) and Six (Gaz. Arch. 1888, 
p- 196) did not. The shape, the ivy-leaf pattern on the 
handles, the palmettes below them, the black rays, the orna- 
mental designs about the panels, the horses and the attitude 
of their leader (not original with Meno, cf. A.Z. 1884, pl. XV; 
A.J.A. XI, 1896, pp. 2, 3, 5, 10, 11, 28), the overlaying of 
white and purple, the subjects painted, the fine folds of the 
drapery richly adorned with small crosses and showing the 
outline of the body, the delicately drawn patterns, the gesture 
of holding a flower, the awkward fingers of the upheld hands of 
Leto and Artemis, the general freedom and boldness of com- 
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position and delicacy of drawing resemble the work of An- 
docides (cf. A.J.A. XI, 1896, pp. 2, 11, and Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
III, 1900, p. 71). Bates says, on Furtwangler’s authority, that 
single lines are raised above the surface in Meno’s work but not 
in that of Andocides. ‘This is not the case, since these raised 
lines do occur in later vases of Andocides (cf. Jb. Arch. LZ XIV, 
1899, pp. 157, 158). Hartwig even thinks that Andocides was 
the inventor of the instrument which produced them, whether 
a snipe’s feather or a porcupine quill. It is possible that the 
Meno vase and the Andocides vases were painted by the same 
hand, since évroéecev does not necessarily mean that Meno was the 
painter, as Bates thinks. Nor do I believe, even if Meno was a 
painter as well as owner of the factory or potter, that he was an 
old man when he painted this vase. The wavering of the lines 
might be due to youth or inexperience as well as to old age. 
Nor does it seem to me likely, in view of the frequent occur- 
rence of the Attic name Meno, that this Meno was the grand- 
father of the Meno who accused Phidias. 

It may be worth while to add that the vase published by 
Professor Bates in Transactions, Dep. of Arch., Univ. of Penn. 
I, 1904, pp. 45 f., and ascribed to Amasis, is now labelled as a 
work of Execias. That the new label is correct is shown by 
the shape of the vase, the subject of the chief representation, 
the choice of decorative motives, and the style. This vase and 
the vase in the British Museum (cf. Wiener Vorlegeblatter, 
1889, pl. III, 38 ¢), which I have recently examined with care, 
are evidently by the same artist. The name Amasis on the 
latter must, therefore, be that of one of the negroes represented, 
not of the vase painter. 

In A.J.A. XI, 1907, pp. 429 f., Professor Bates published 
an important Tyrrhenian amphora in Philadelphia. On one 
side (bed. p. 484) is a “peculiar group consisting of two 
human figures standing between two sirens and apparently en- 
gaged in some sort of contest.” Each holds a large circular 
object in his right hand, and between the two men is another 
round object decorated with four lines crossing in the middle. 
Professor Bates suggests a boxing match or a ball game or 
tennis match, or a dance, as Furtwingler did in Sttzb. Min. 
_ Akad. 1905, II, p. 256, but thinks this would not explain the 
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circular objects. The true explanation according to Professor 
Bates is that we have two discus-throwers. But the attitude 
of the figures seems to me very different from that of discus- 
throwers as we know them on other Greek vases, and the circu- 
lar objects do not look like the discus. The lifting of the right 
foot, the gesticulating with the raised left hand by each figure, 
and the general attitude, to my mind exclude such an interpreta- 
tion. The figures certainly seem to be executing a dance. But 
neither Professor Bates nor Furtwingler has thought of a 
dance in which the circular objects could be explained. Those 
held by the men Professor Bates took to be discuses and that 
between them he interpreted as a rosette. It is the only sepa- 
rate object of this kind on the vase and occupies a prominent 
position and differs from the rosette forming the end of the 
sphinx’s tail (¢did., fig. 5, p. 486). Hence it is likely to be 
more than an ornamental rosette. It seems to me that the cir- 
cular objects are large balls of inflated leather and that we have 
a representation of the ancient ball dance, or sphaera, as it was 
named. Recall how Alcinous entertained Odysseus with the 
sphaera dance by two dancers (as on the Philadelphia vase), 
Halius and the pugilistic champion Laodamas. Note especially 
the words dd xOoves tnyoo’ depOels, and compare the attitude of 
the dancers on the vase. Cf. Od. VIII, 370 f. 


370 ’AXkivoos 8 “AXtov kat Aaoddpavra KéeAevoev 
X 3 , . > , a ” 
povvas opxnoacOat, eel oiow ov Tis Epicev. 
¢€ > 3 ‘\ > fa) ‘\ N\ XN ¢ 
ot 6 ézrel otvy odatpav KaAnV pmEeTa XEpatv EXOVTO, 
rophupenv, THv aw ILdAvBos roince Saidpov, 
THV ETEPOS PlTTATKE TOTL VEpE TKLOEVTA 
375 idvwbels dricw, 6 8 dro yOovds too depOeis 


pyldiws pebéreoKe, Tapos Toaiv ovdas ikea Bat. 


Cf. also Athenaeus, I, 14 d, dpynoas 8 etot map’ “Opnpw al 
pév Twes TOV KUBLoTHTHPwY, al dé dia THS ohaipas. Pollux, IX, 
106, also refers to the same. | 

If this interpretation is correct, the circular object between 
the two men is probably not a rosette but also a ball, such as 
often occurs on vases (cf. Reinach, Répertoire des Vases Peints, 
II, 169, 191, 276, 285). On the crater in Naples (Reinach, op. 
cit. II, p. 169) the circular object has a cross pattern on it (not 
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to be seen in Reinach’s drawing) and is shown to be a ball and 
not a rosette by the inscription “Incav (Reinach ytyocav) pou tav 
opipav. ‘The two balls in Baumeister, Denkmdler, fig. 633, 
exactly resemble that on the Philadelphia vase, and the three 
balls in the scene reproduced in Baumeister, op. cit. fig. 231, are 
similar. In any case, whether the object between the men is a 
rosette or a ball, I think it almost certain that the objects in 
the hands of the men are balls, and that we have here, so far as 
I know, the first illustration of the sphaera or ball dance on a 
Greek vase. 

In the Transactions, Dept. of Arch., Univ. of Penn. I, 1907, 
pp. 183 f., Professor Bates publishes five red-figured cylices. 
On pp. 150, 151, figures 7 and 8 reproduce scenes from a vase, 
of which the present whereabouts is unknown to him. This 
cylix is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

Professor Bates is to be congratulated on his excellent pub- 
leation of so many important and unique vases. It is because 
the vases are so important that I have thought it worth while 
to publish these notes. 


Davip M. RoBINson. 
JouNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


Noel des Vergers’s notice of the Meno amphora was over- 
looked by me when I published the vase in 1905. His account 
covers about one-third of a page and is accompanied by a plate. 
Both the text and the plate contain a number of errors, and, as 
Dr. Robinson observes, the author did not perceive that the 
vase was signed. I may say here that there can be no question 
whatsoever as to the genuineness of the signature. The notice 
is, however, of importance as in it des Vergers gives Vulci as 
the place where the vase was found, and, furthermore, suggests 
what I am inclined to believe is the correct interpretation of the 
scene of the youth leading the two horses. He makes PES 
stand for Rhesus and explains the scene as Rhesus and his horses. 
It is true that we should expect PESOS or PESO, but the glaze 
after the $ is in as fine a state of preservation as when it was 
first put on and shows that no letter ever followed the $. As 
I stated when I published this vase, there is a break just in 
front of the P, and a small scratch looks as though it might be 
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part of a letter, perhaps the tail of a K. I now believe this to 
be part of the fracture. The glaze is slightly chipped in front 
of the break, but a careful reéxamination of the place with a 
magnifying glass has convinced me that a ® could not have 
stood there. In fact, not more than one letter can be lost. 
With the interpretation of PEs settled, the other word SKONOON 
can hardly be anything else than &av@or, that is, a genitive 
plural, and it must refer to the two horses. As to the date, — 
my idea in calling attention to the dotted theta was intended 
as a straw to show which way the wind was blowing rather than 
as pointing to a fixed date. There is too great divergence 
in practice to make the employment, or the non-employment, of 
any letter a criterion for the accurate dating of a Greek vase. 
It is perhaps futile to argue about the artist’s age because his. 
lines betray a trembling hand; but a trembling hand is surely 
characteristic of old age rather than of youth or inexperience. 
Moreover, the great beauty of the vase and the manifest skill 
of the painter certainly do not point to the inexperience of 
youth. 

In regard to the second vase mentioned by Dr. Robinson I 
may say that in my opinion it was painted by the same hand as 
the amphora in the British Museum (No. B 209) formerly 
attributed to Amasis because of the inscription upon it supposed 
to be his signature. At the time of publication I was inclined 
to believe this a genuine signature, and so assigned the amphora 
in Philadelphia to Amasis; but after I had had a chance to 
make a personal examination of the vase I changed my mind 
and relabelled the Philadelphia vase as being in the style of 
Execias. The word AMASOs over the head of the Ethiopian 
attacked by Menelaus should perhaps be interpreted asa genitive 
"Audows for ’Apudcews. It is less likely to stand for the Ionic 
form ’Apdovos (Hat. I, 177) as the other names on the vase are 
Attic. If this suggestion is correct, the name Amasis appears 
on both vases; but the other part of the inscription on the 
amphora in the British Museum, that is the part which was once 
interpreted as ézroincev, still remains to be elucidated. The 
Philadelphia vase, however, deserves attention as one of the 
finest examples of its style. 

My interpretation of the scene on the Tyrrhenian amphora as 
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discus-throwers is, no doubt, open to debate, but I think it can 
be said with certainty that the objects which the men are carry- 
ing are not balls. They are somewhat larger than the men’s 
heads and are held as no one can possibly hold a large ball. 
Furthermore, I am sure, examination of the vase itself will con- 
vince Dr. Robinson that the object in the field is nothing but a 
rosette. 


WILLIAM N. BATEs. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Archacological 
Lnstitute 
of America 


THE REAL TITLE OF BOTTICELLI'S * PALDTAS~ 


EveER since the discovery of one of Botticelli’s principal 
masterpieces in a dark corner of a room in the Pitti palace, 
it has been the subject of special articles and has been called, 
by common consent, “ Pallas and the Centaur.” Before giv- 
ing my reasons for believing that Botticelli, when he painted 
his picture, had quite a different idea in his mind, I shall re- 
view the apparently unimpeachable evidence for the commonly 
accepted title. 

The latest word on the subject is that of Horn, in his re- 
cently published (1908) sumptuous folio, Botticelli, anxiously 
expected for many years. In his opinion “Pallas and the 
Centaur” is not the lost Pallas done by Botticelli for Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, but a work painted in about 1488, as it is a trifle 
later in manner than the “tondo” of 1487. It appears in the 
inventory of Medici property, dated 1516, as: ja figura conuna 
Minerva ejo Centauro, which is practically identical with the 
description in the first draught of this inventory: ja Figura 
conuna Minerva e centauro in tela e asse dritto. In the division 
of the Medici property it fell to the share of Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere, and in the inventory of the property at his Villa 
of Castello, made in 1598, it is catalogued merely as: una 
donna e un centauro. What later documents call it hardly 
matters. It is the title in the earliest inventory that seemed 
to settle the matter conclusively. 

In two words, the scene shows a woman, evidently of allegori- 
cal character, holding a halberd in her left hand, her clinging 
robe bespangled with the three interlaced rings that were the 
emblems of the Medici, while about her arms, her body above 
the waist, and her hair are wound garlands of olive branches. 
To her back is fastened by straps what has been interpreted as 
a quiver, but which evidently is a shield. By her right side 
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stands a resigned-looking, bearded centaur whom she holds 
by the hair as a sign of his subjection, while he still clings 
to his loosened bow, and the arrows rest in a quiver at his 
back. In the background is a seaport with a ship, and the 
scene is laid in the fields, above which towers a great rock. 

The general interpretation that Pallas (or Minerva) is here 
the representative and patroness of the Medici, who are triumph- 
ing over chaos in the guise of the centaur, is of course obvious 
if one accepts the inventory’s identification of the female figure 
as Pallas. More specific suggestions have been made; such as 
that it commemorated the triumph of the Medici over the Pazzi, 
the victorious policy of Lorenzo, and in particular his alliance 
with Pope Innocent VIII (1487-92), when Machiavelli says that 
the Florentines lived in great felicity. Horn says (p. 160): 
* Although no allusion occurs in Greek or Roman art or litera- 
ture . . . which might explain or account for this conception 
of Pallas with a centaur, Botticelli, notwithstanding, appears to 
have taken the motive of the goddess plucking the centaur by 
the hair of the head from the antique. On the frieze of the 
loggia which forms the background of Botticelli’s panel of the 
Calumny of Apelles . . . the painter has represented a woman 
dragging along by the hair of the head a centaur, who is bound 
and ridden by a Cupid, a composition which must have been 
taken directly from some work of ancient art.” 

I believe I have found the ancient prototype which Horn 
rightly surmised that Botticelli copied, and that from this 
prototype Botticelli borrowed not only the main elements of 
his composition, but its fundamental idea as well. This origi- 
nal is one of the illustrations of the famous late Roman Calen- 
dar, called the Calendar of the year 354, drawn up or revised 
by Furius Dionysius Philocalus, the secretary of Pope Damasus. 
This artistic production was familiar to the men of the Renais- 
sance throughout Europe. Copies of the original had been 
made by scribes of the Carlovingian age (ninth century), and 
these in turn were copied during the Renaissance. Facsimiles 
of part of the most notable set of copies, that of Peiresc, have 
been reproduced in a special volume by Strzygowski,! and I 


1 Die Calenderbilder des Chronographen vom Jahre 354, issued as the first 
Ergdnzungsheft of the Jahrbuch d. k. d. Archdolog. Instituts, Berlin, 1888. 
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A. L. FROTHINGHAM 


FicgurE 1.—Cuiry oF FLORENCE AND THE CENTAUR, BY BOTTICELLI. 
(Formerly called ‘‘ Pallas and the Centaur.’’) 


: 
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Fictre 2.— City of TrREBERIS AND THE BARBARIAN, IN THE ROMAN 
CALENDAR OF 354 a.p. (Strzygowski, pl. vii). 
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hope soon to publish other drawings of the series which I have 
discovered, which Strzygowski and others have considered lost. 
The originals from which these were taken have disappeared. 

The most pretentious of these drawings, which include the 
labors of the months, the planets, etc., are placed at the begin- 
ning and represent the four principal capital cities of the 
Roman Empire in the middle of the fourth century: Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Trier (Treves). Each city is per- 
sonified by a woman who occupies the centre of each picture. 
It is in the last of these pictures, Zreberts or Trier (Pl. VID), 
the principal city of the West,! that we see the composition 
which furnished Botticelli with his theme and its arrangement.” 

The female figure of Treberis, garbed as an Amazon, and 
armed, as such a frontier city should be, with lance, shield, 
and helmet, has seized with her right hand a long-haired and 
bearded barbarian. He crouches submissively by her side, his 
hands bound behind him, his bow and arrows cast aside. In 
place of these emblems of war, he is having showered upon him 
the accompaniments of peace — vases and cups of gold and a 
horn of plenty. The evident symbolism is that Roman good 
government, typified by Trier, has given to the barbarous Ger- 
man tribes wealth and peace in place of their previous lawless 
and poverty-stricken condition. 

The differences between the two compositions, such as the 
substitution of the centaur for the wild tribesman, of the 
woman’s peaceful garb for that of the Amazon, are only what 
was to be expected of an artist of Botticelli’s originality, who 
would use such models only in a suggestive way. In fact, 
the peaceful garments of “ Florentia” were as obviously indi- 
cated for her as the warlike ones had been for “ Treberis,” an 
essentially military centre. 


1 Under Constantine Treberis reached, perhaps, its greatest importance. It 
was the great Roman bulwark and centre of culture in relation to Germany. 
The Constantinian coinage has this very scene of the seizing of the German 
tribesman by the hair. 

21It is naturally impossible to prove that either Botticelli or the Florentine 
humanists actually saw these illustrations of the Roman Calendar. But it was 
the opinion of De Rossi and Strzygowski that the Vienna copy of the Calendar 
was made in Botticelli’s youth, proving that it was known in the early Renais- 
sance. Peiresc’s copy was made in 1620-21. 
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The resemblances are obvious. The general lines of the 
composition are the same, and this identity rules not only in 
the general attitude, moral relationship, and relative position of 
the two figures, but in such details as the action of the woman’s 
right arm in seizing the centaur’s hair. The centaur repre- 
sents the natural forces and possibilities, as well as the uncul- 
tured and chaotic condition of the Florentine territory. In 
place of the crude symbols of wealth in the model, Botticelli 
has depicted it more subtly as rising from the fields and brought 
into harbor in ships. Sea, mountain, and broad country — the 
three main natural elements of the state—are picturesquely 
combined. But the essential point is that in the female figure 
we must recognize, not Pallas-Minerva, but “ Florentia,” the 
city herself, like *-'Treberis,” in the ancient model. Florence, 
wreathed in the olive of peace and under the guidance of 
the Medici, with shield put aside and halberd held merely 
as the emblem of authority, is leading the people of her 
territory in the paths of peace and wealth. Wishing to express 
this idea in art, some humanist who had seen this Calendar 
evidently thought the Trier composition could serve Botticelli 
as suggestive model. 

Even if we did not have the analogy of the Trier in the 
Calendar, the interpretation of the figure as Florence would 
have a prima facie preference over that of Pallas-Minerva. 
The use of such personifications of cities was familiar to Greek 
art even before Eutychides, in the fourth century B.c., had 
carved his masterpiece of the Tyche of Antioch. It continued 
as a commonplace in Greco-Roman and even in Byzantine art.! 
So we are hardly surprised to find that it had entered into the 
fibre of the artistic thought of Italy as early as the fourteenth 
century. Before the close of the fifteenth century it had 
become the favorite exercise of humanists and artists alike to 
find in Greek and Latin sources themes for artistic treatment. 
In an able article Professor F. Wickhoff? has recently sought 
to show how Botticelli himself was one of these interpreters of 
the antique. In his famous “Spring” he sees a nuptial theme 

1 Note the famous mosaic portrait of King Theodoric with the cities of Rome 


and Ravenna on either side. 
2 Jahrbuch d. Preuss. Kunstsam. XX VII, pp. 198-207. 
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whose motive was derived from the Mythologicon of Ful- 
gentius, while the special idea of representing: the bridegroom 
as Mercury was drawn from Martianus Cappella’s Marriage 
of Mercury and Philology. The latter work also inspired, he 
believes, the painter’s wedding-scene of the Villa Tornabuoni. 
Finally, he sees in the Codex Salmasianus, a manuscript known 
in Florence in Botticelli’s time, the source of his “ Birth of 
Venus.” Other classic sources of Botticelli’s are so well known 
as to require no comment. 

We can hardly picture Botticelli himself as a master of 
ancient literature. But, as among the noted coterie of the 
court of the Medici devoted to antique literature, the bond 
between littérateurs and artists was perhaps closer than 1t was 
at any other art centre at any time during the Renaissance, we 
may well believe that Botticelli was “coached” in composing 
all these themes, including this “ Florentia,” which is, for so 
many, the most sympathetic of his works. All who love 
Florence, and they are probably more numerous than the lovers 
of any other city, may feel glad that they can think of her in 
the guise of so exquisite an embodiment. 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Lion in Ancient Art.—In Le Musce, V, 1908, pp. 107-118 (20 figs.), 
O. THEATES traces the history of the lion in ancient art and shows it to be 
one of the most frequently represented animals from the earliest to the latest 
times. The oldest example cited is an ivory statuette found by Amélineau 
at Abydos in Upper Egypt. It represents a lion crouching ready to spring. 
In Assyrian art the lion is very common. It is not in repose as in Egyptian 
art, but in a rage, or in the agonies of death, or after it has been slain. 
The finest examples are the lion-hunts on the reliefs from Nineveh in the 
British Museum where the realism of Assyrian art is seen at its best. In 
Greece the lion was a familiar figure in Mycenaean art and earlier. It is 
found on Cretan gems, not to mention the Lion’s Gate at Mycenae. In his- 
torical times it played an important part in architecture and elsewhere, as, 
for example, in the Terrace of Lions at Delos. During the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C. one or more lions pulling down a bull was a common motive 
in Greek art. A very similar motive, which is also common, is a lion attack- 
ing a stag, found on coins of Velia and on vases. After the fifth century 
the subjects in which the lion appears become very numerous, especially 
during the Hellenistic period. In Roman times a lion subdued by cupids 
was a favorite subject. 

The Roll in Ancient Architecture.—In Rh. Mus. LXIII, 1908, pp. 
39-57, 'T. Brrt collects a number of examples of the application of termi- 
nology drawn from the papyrus roll and its parts to architecture, and argues 
at some length in support of his views, expressed in Die Buchrolle in der 
antiken Kunst (A.J.A. XI, p. 449), that the sculptured Ionic frieze and the 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATES, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Miss Mary H. BuckincHam, Mr. HAarotp R. Hastines, Professor ELMER T. 
MERRILL, Professor FRANK G. Moore, Mr. CHARLES R. Morey, Dr. JAMES M. 
Paton, Professor LEwis B. Paton, Dr. A. 8. PEas#, Professor 8. B. PLATNER, 
Dr. N. P. VuacHos, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after July 1, 1908. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 138, 139. 
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reliefs on the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius are derived from 
unrolled illustrated books, and that the closely twined serpents of the Pla- 
taean tripod at Delphi are due to the influence of the Spartan oxvtadAy 
wound about its staff. 

The Origin of the Brooch. — F. Rincrway and R. A. SmiTH discuss 
the origin of the brooch in Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1906, pp. 97-117 (28 figs.). . 
The brooch or fibula does not appear in Greece until the full iron age, 
whereas in Italy it was in use before the end of the bronze age. The authors 
argue that the Greek fibulae are derived from the Italian. The latter fall 
into two main classes, the safety-pin type and the type with two to four 
disks. The first of these is found all over Italy and elsewhere, but west of 
Bavaria it israre. The second type is found chiefly in southern Italy, but 
it is common in Greece and four hundred specimens were found at Hallstatt. 
This type is very rare in western Europe, and the specimens said to have 
been found in England are doubtful. The spectacle brooch seems to have 
had a Danubian origin. The evidence for the importation of Italian types 
into Britain in the bronze age is not altogether satisfactory, although this is 
by no means impossible. 

Where did Aphrodite find the Body of Adonis ?— The "A pyos TOALS 
in the sanctuary of Erithian Apollo, in Cyprus, given in the Greek myth as 
the place where Aphrodite found the body of Adonis, is the present ”A poos, 
in Mesarea, according to S. Menarpos, in J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 133-137. 
"Apyet is a slip of the pen for "Apo, and dpaos is Cyprian, both ancient and 
modern, for dAgos, a watered place (dpdw). Such sacred spots frequently 
became settled towns (aéAes) in historic times. 

Studies in South Arabian Archaeology.—In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 
XIT, 1907, pp. 41-141 (7 pls.), O. WEBER reviews Nielsen’s new Catabanian 
inscriptions published in Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XI, 1906, and Derenbourg’s 
new Yemenite texts published in R. Assyr. V, No. 4. He also publishes 
five new South Arabian inscriptions from squeezes in the possession of Count 
Landberg. There are also studies of the use of the vowel letter 4 in Minaean, 
and of the occurrence of the names of Hammurabi, Sinuhe, and Amui-enshi 
in South Arabian. At the end of the studies there is appended a complete 
bibliography of South Arabian literature since the year 1892, designed to 
supplement the bibliography in Hommel’s South Arabian Chrestomathy. 

South Arabian Inscriptions.—In Z. Assyr. XXI, 1908, pp. 1-19, 
M. HartMaAnn publishes, translates, and comments upon fifteen South 
Arabian inscriptions known as Louvre, Nos. 15-29. 

The Early Inhabitants of Armenia. — At the November (1907) meet- 
ing of the Berlin Archaeological Society, C. F. LeEeumann-Havpt discussed the 
historical connections of the Chaldi, the earlier inhabitants of Armenia, who 
came into the country about 1000 B.c., had their capital at Tosp, the present 
Van, were for a long time vigorous opponents of the Assyrians, and on the 
coming of the Thraco-Phrygian Armenians, about 600 B.c., were driven 
northward or into circumscribed districts chiefly in the mountains. Their 
art and civilization, made available for study by the German excavations at 
Van in 1898-99, and by the publication of the speaker’s Materialen zur dilteren 
Geschichte Armeniens und Mesopotamiens (Gottingen, 1907), show analogies 
with the Assyrian and the Carian-Aegean civilizations; but the former resem- 
blances are such as may come from intercourse with neighbors and enemies, 
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while the latter indicate a community of origin. Among these features, 
some of which, transmitted through their successors, the Armenians, reap- 
pear in Attic, and even in Italian art and thought, are the use of rock 
structures ; the worship of a goddess of fertility, although the national divin- 
ity was the god Chaldis; the sacred tree, often carried in a flower pot on a 
wagon; a sacred ‘Trinity, represented as three arrows or lightning flashes ; 
the custom of hanging votive shields on the walls of temples; the principle 
of a dark-and-light contrast on a decorated surface ; the technique of gold- 
beating; a number of vase-forms and decorative motives, such as the 
detached squares on garments, a peculiar form of lotus bud garland, the 
group of a lion devouring a calf or an ox, and a pattern of running birds; 
the occasional occurrence of clay tablets with linear or hieroglyphic signs, 
although the Babylonian cuneiform writing was more common. ‘The 
Chaldi, like their kinsmen the Philistines, were skilled metal workers, and 
were known to the Greeks of the ninth century as the Chalybes, the inven- 
tors of iron-working. They had a curious combination of stone and metal 
work, inlaying parts of a large relief with iron, and they knew the art of 
producing a dark pattern on a silver surface by means of sulphur. All 
indications point to a western origin, and an especially close connection with 
the Lycians, who probably came from Crete. Among objects found by the 
expedition at other places than Van were: at Maltaiya, a rock sculpture of 
divinities standing on beasts, in the Hittite style; from near Urmia, a large 
seal-cylinder with the bull-man Eabani and the Sun god Gilgamish; from 
Satala Pontica, south of Trebizond, a small bronze figure of a eunuch god, 
perhaps Atys.— Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 41-67. 

Location and Monuments of Pasargadae.— E. HerzFELD discusses 
in Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 1-68 (8 maps), the location and monuments of 
ancient Pasargadae in Persia. He identifies the modern Fars with the 
ancient KofAy Ilépors, and the ruins of Meshed i murghab with Pasargadae. 
He establishes this identification by a careful study of the topography of the 
region compared with the evidence to be obtained from classical authors. 
His identification is further strengthened by the character of the existing 
monuments. The meshed madr i Suléiman is the tomb of Cyrus the Great, 
described by Aristobulus, and must once have stood in a park. This monu- 
ment, together with the remains of three palaces and a great relief, is dis- 
cussed at length. 

The Inscription 
of Behistun.— In Z. 
Morgenl. XXII, 1908, 
pp. 65-80, C. Bar- 
THOLOMAE discusses 
the new readings of 
the Behistun inscrip- 
tion of Darius as re- 
cently published by 
L. W. King in The 
Sculptures of Darius 
the Great on the Rock 
of Behistun in Persia. 

The Vase of Gun- Figure 1.—TuHe Vase oF GUNDESTRUP. 
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destrup.—In R. Ht. Anc. X, 1908, pp. 71-75 (10 pls.), C. JuLLIan gives 
an account of the silver vase found at Gundestrup in Jutland (Fig. 1) 
and published by S. Miller (Der Store Soelvkar fra Gundestrup 1 Jylland). 
He thinks the vase was made where it was found, and that it belonged 
to the Cimbri. He dates it between 4 A.p. and the end of the second cen- 
tury A.p. The figures on it are those of the great gods of the Cimbrian 
nation whose chief shrine was probably near the place where the vase was 
found. 


EGYPT 


The Beheading of Corpses in Ancient Egypt.—In Or. Lit. XI, 1907, 
cols. 112-116, A. WIEDEMANN gathers evidence from Egyptian literature to 
show that in early times in Egypt bodies of the dead were dismembered. 
This custom fell into disuse in later times, but the memory of it was pre- 
served in the legend of the dismemberment of the god Osiris. Beheading 
of the dead lasted longer than dismemberment, and an examination of 137 
mummy heads disclosed at least four of different periods in which the head 
had been severed from the body before mummification. 

The History of Glass in Egypt. —In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 211-221, 
F. W. von Bisstn@ gives an outline of the history of glass in Egypt, where 
alone it was manufactured before the Greek period. The earliest fragments 
bear the name of a king of the early dynasties, but the highest development 
of the art took place under the eighteenth dynasty. The article also notes 
the different varieties of glass and the chief uses to which it was put from 
the earliest times until the Arab works were superseded by European 
products. 

. The Statue of the Priest-King Sethon at Memphis. — In Or. Lit. XI, 
1907, cols. 179-182, A. WiEDEMANN discusses the statement of Herodotus, I, 
141, that he had seen in the temple of Hephaestus a stone statue of King 
Sethon holding a mouse in his hand. He concludes that this was an image 
of the god Khnum, one of whose attributes was the mouse as a symbol of fer- 
tility and resurrection, and that the statue resembled those of the god Bes 
and was one of a row of standing figures of the divinity placed at the 
entrance of a temple. 

The “Stone of Palermo.” — A. Bauer in Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 69-72, 
gives the results of his examination of the Egyptian inscription known as 
the “stone of Palermo,” in which he is able to add certain details not 
noticeable in a photograph. The erasure bore the names of Sahure and 
Kakai later regarded as usurpers. This inscription throws an interesting 
side light on the way in which palace intrigues must frequently have influ- 
enced the succession in ancient Egypt. 

A History of Egypt. —In the Historical Series for Bible Students the 
fifth volume is a short History of the Ancient Egyptians by J. H. BREASTED. 
The work is largely an abridgement of the author’s earlier book, but the 
material has been carefully revised, and the more recent discoveries incorpo- 
rated, while the whole treatment is based upon a careful study of the mon- 
uments and texts. Owing to the limited space there is no discussion of 
divergent views, but merely a statement of conclusions. There are no 
illustrations, but the book contains several maps, a chronological summary 
indicating the synchronisms between Egyptian and Asiatic dates (Sargon 
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and Naram Sin are contemporary with Pepi II of the sixth dynasty, 2566- 
2476), and a selected bibliography. (J. H. Breastep, A History of 
the Ancient Egyptians. New York, 1908, Charles Scribner’s Sons. xiv, 
469 pp.; 5 maps; 2 plans. 12mo. $1.25.) 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


Sumerians and Akkadians.—In Or. Lit. XI, 1907, cols. 62-67, 
A. UneGnaD calls attention to the importance of the tablet VAT, 1200, 
which proves that Akkadian means the Semitic dialect that was spoken 
in Babylonia. It is called Akkadian because this language first established 
itself in the kingdom of Akkad. From this fact it follows that there were 
no Semites in Babylonia before the time of Sargon or Akkad. The first 
Semitisms are found in Sumerian texts after 2700 B.c. The history of the 
struggles of the dynasties in the period before Hammurabi is the history 
of the first efforts of the Semites to establish themselves in Babylonia. 

Babylonian Square Roots and Cube Roots.—In Z. Assyr. XXI, 
1907, pp. 110-115, M. Canror discusses the tables of cubes and squares 
that have been found in considerable numbers at Nippur and elsewhere. 
He concludes that these were used not for calculating the squares and cubes 
of numbers, but for extracting the square and cube roots; and that the 
tables of square roots were used to determine the equivalent rectangular 
areas of land of irregular shape, and the cube roots to determine the 
rectangular equivalents of measures of capacity of irregular shape. 

The Chronological Relation of the Second Dynasty of Babylon to 
the Pirst and Third Dynasties of the List of Kings.— In King’s recently 
published chronicles concerning early Babylonian kings a number of his- 
torical synchronisms are given that afford a basis for the reconstruction of 
the chronological relations of the first three dynasties of Babylon. The 
bearing of these new facts upon the problem is discussed by A. PorBeEL in 
Z. Assyr. XXI, 1907, pp. 162-175, who shows that the synchronism of the 
first four kings of the second dynasty with the last five kings of the first 
dynasty is established, and also the synchronism of the last three kings of 
the second dynasty with the first three kings of the third dynasty. During 
the period covered by the middle kings of the second dynasty he holds that 
there was a Hittite occupation of Northern Babylonia, during which the 
Sumerian population of the South regained the hegemony. On the basis 
of these facts he dates the beginning of Hammurabi’s reign, 2198 B.c.; the 
beginning of the second dynasty, 2163 s.c.; the beginning of the third 
dynasty, 1841 B.c., and the end of the third dynasty, 1811 B.c. In the same 
journal, pp. 176-187, F. THurEAvu-DANGIN discusses the same problem, and 
on an entirely independent basis reaches conclusions very similar to those 
of Poebel. He holds also that the first five kings of the second dynasty are 
contemporaneous with the last five kings of the first dynasty, and that the 
last three kings of the second dynasty are contemporaneous with the first 
three of the third dynasty. The beginning of Hammurabi’s reign he places 
2150 B.c.; the beginning of the second dynasty, 2085 n.c.; the beginning of 
the third dynasty, 1761 B.c.; and the end of the second dynasty, 1718 B.c. 

Synchronistic History and the Chronicle P.—JIn Or. Lit. XI, 1907, 
cols. 7-10, 140-142, F. E. Peitser attempts to harmonize the apparently 
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divergent statements of the Synchronistic History and of Chronicle P in 
regard to the kings of the third dynasty of Babylon. He holds that it 
is only necessary to restore in the gap in the last line of the paragraph in 
Chronicle P the words “ Kurigalzu, the brother of the father of Kadish- 
mamharbe he seated upon his throne.” 

The Chronology of the Kassite Dynasty. —In Or. Lit. XI, 1907, cols. 
11-14, 139-140, A. UNGNAD gives an elaborate discussion of the results of 
the last publication of texts of the Kassite period of Babylonian history in 
Clay’s Archives of the Temple of Nippur for the reconstruction of the chro- 
nology of the kings of the Kassite period. Through these new texts most 
of the difficulties in the history of this period are solved, but the problem 
still remains, whether the father of Nazimaruttash, viz. Kurigalzu sihru, was 
the son of a Burnaburiash or of a Kadashmamharbe. This problem Ungnad 
attempts to solve with the conclusion that there were two Kurigalzus and 
three Kadashmamharbes. 

The Genealogy of Agum-kakrime. —In Or. Lit. XI, 1907, cols. 31-33, 
137-139, F. THurEAvu-DANGIN presents new data for the solving of the 
chronological problems of the Kassite dynasty, and for reconstructing the 
family relations of the kings who were descended from Gandash and from 
Burnaburiash. 

The Place of the King Ura-imitti in History.—In Z. Assyr. XXI, 
1907, pp. 20-30, H. V. Hirprecur discusses the statement found in the 
Chronicles concerning early Babylonian Kings, recently published by King, 
that a certain king, Ura-imitti, in his lifetime appointed his gardener, 
EN-LIL-KAK, king, and that when Ura-imitti suddenly lost his life, EN- 
LIL-KAK actually exercised sovereignty. Hilprecht comes to the conclusion 
that Ura-imitti was the second son of 
Bur-Sin IJ, and was the ninth king of the 
first dynasty of Isin. 

A Hittite Invasion of Babylonia. — 
In Exp. Times, XIX, 1908, pp. 283 and 
379, A. H. Saycr argues for the identi- 
fication of Tidal, called “King of Na- 
tions” in Gen. 14:1, with the Hittite 
name Dud-Khaliya, the name of the king 
of the Hittites with whom Rameses II 
made his treaty. He infers from this 
that Babylon was at one time invaded 
by the Hittite monarch. 

An Archaic Chaldaean Statue in 
the Louvre. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 769-771 (fig.), L. Heuzey gives an 
account of an archaic Chaldaean statue of 

. diorite in the Louvre (Fig. 2). Several 
Ficure 2.—-CHALpAEAN Sratur. new fragments have recently been joined 
| together with a head completing the 
upper part of the figure. The workmanship is very crude and the face ugly. 
The hands are crossed on the breast. The statue represents a certain 
Lu-pad who held some unknown office at Gish-khu. A fragmentary inscrip- 
tion runs several times around the statue. It is a contract and concerns 
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the buying of land at Lagash. It dates from the dynasty of Ur-Nina. 
Ibid. p. 772, F. THurravu-Danain adds that Gish-khu should, perhaps, be 
read Umma, and that one of the towns was probably dependent upon the 
other at the time the statue was made. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Discovery of the Law Book by Josiah.—In Or. Lit. X, 1906, 
cols. 610-615, H. GrrmME develops a suggestion made by E. Naville in S. Bibl. 
Arch. XXIX, pp. 282-242, that the Book of Deuteronomy was deposited in 
the foundation-stone of Solomon’s Temple after the manner of records that 
were deposited in the foundations of Egyptian temples, and was there dis- 
covered in the time of Josiah. In support of this he cites Deut. 29: 28, 
which he translates, “ This is that which was hidden for Yahweh our God, 
and has been found again for us and for our children in order that we may 
always obey all the precepts of this law.” This article is discussed by 
W. Erst in Or. Lit. XI, cols. 57-62, who denies the legitimacy of a com- 
parison with Egyptian custom, and seeks rather to explain the account of 
the finding of Deuteronomy from Babylonian sources. According to him 
the whole narrative is a combination of familiar Babylonian myths of the 
loss and finding again of ancient records. P. Haupt, ibid. XI, cols. 119- 
125, disputes the legitimacy of tracing an analogy between the finding of 
Deuteronomy and the discovery of buried Egyptian records, and also 
denies the correctness of Grimme’s interpretation of Deut. 29:28. In cols. 
125-127, E. Kornte also disputes the correctness of Grimme’s conclusions. 
In col. 195, T. K. CoeyNneE points out that the first one to suggest a parallel 
between the finding of Deuteronomy and the discovery of the Egyptian 
records was not Naville, but Maspero, in an article in the Revue Critique in 
1878, and in his Ancient History of the Orient, first edition, p. 73. Cheyne 
states that he considered this possibility years ago in his commentary on 
Jeremiah and rejected the Egyptian analogy as useless for the interpretation 
of the discovery of Deuteronomy. 

Identification of the Site of Capernaum.—JIn Bibl. World, XXXII, 
1908, pp. 247-264 (2 pls.; 1 fig.), E. W. G. MasrermaN argues for the 
identification of Capernaum with Tell Hum (A.J.A. XII, p. 217) for the 
following reasons: First, the ruins show that an important city once stood 
here and the synagogue that has been discovered was evidently a very 
important one; second, the site agrees with the Biblical references; third, 
it also agrees with the statement of Josephus; fourth, all the statements of 
the early pilgrims down to Quarismus in the seventeenth century favor the 
identification with Tell Hum; and, fifth, Jewish references identify 
Kaphir Nakhum with Kaphir Tankhum, which latter word has subsequently 
been corrupted to Tell Hum. 

The Samaritan Passover. — In The Open Court, XXII, 1908, pp. 193- 
215 (23 figs.), W. E. BARTON gives a description of the Samaritan Passover 
as celebrated on Mount Gerizim. The narrative is based on reports of the 
celebration in 1907, by Dr. Gaskoin Wright, of Nablous, and Professor 
George L. Robinson, with supplements from accounts of other celebrations. 

The So-called Zodiac Tablet from Gezer.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XL, 
1907, pp. 26-30, C. J. Baty, C. H. W. Jouns, and A. H. Saycr discuss the 
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object found last year at Gezer and described by R. A. S. Macalister as a 
Zodiac tablet. They agree that the tablet shows Babylonian influence and 
that it seems to contain ancient Babylonian characters. They are not agreed 
that the figures represent the signs of the Zodiac. The meaning of the 
tablet seems as yet to be quite uncertain. 

The Siloam Inscription.—In Z. Alttest. Wiss. XXVIII, 1908, p. 152, 
K. Marti publishes a communication of Professor Eberhardt suggesting 
that the unknown word zdh in the Siloam Inscription is not to be translated 
“fissure” or “echo” as Pratorius suggests, but denotes “sound.” At the 
time of the construction of the Simplon Tunnel it was observed that the 
sound of the drill was heard by the workmen at opposite ends of the tunnel ~ 
for a distance of about 500 metres. It is plausible to suppose that the exca- 
vators of Hezekiah’s tunnel were able also to hear the sound of the drills 
on the opposite side of the rock. i 

The Building Inscription of Bar-Rkhb.—In R. Sem. XVI, 1908, pp. 
241-242, J. BARTH proposes a new translation of a doubtful passage in the 
building inscription of Bar-Rkhb. 

The Mesha Inscription. — In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXI, 1907, pp. 921-925 
(3 figs.), L. Martin submits evidence to show that the copy of the Mesha 
Inscription supposed to have been made by a native before the inscription 
was broken, is not authentic. 

The Kingdom of Hamat and Lou‘ouch.—In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 
222-235 (2 figs.), R. Dussanp discusses the inscription of King Zakir, 
recently discovered by H. Pognon (A.J.A. XII, p. 86). He argues that 
Lowouch, the Assyrian Loukhouti, is the name of the fertile plateau west 
of the Orontes, near Hamat, that the date of the inscription is early in the 
eighth century B.c., and that it is a dedication to Alour, the god of Hazrak. 
The devotion of the king to his own god, Baal Samain, strongly resembles 
the Israelite attitude toward Yahweh. The inscription is published and 
translated by G. Hatrevy in &. Sem. XVI, 1908, pp. 243-246. - 


ASIA MINOR 


Hittite Inscriptions.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXIX, 1907, pp. 253-259, 
A. H. Sayce completes the discussion of his decipherment of the Hittite 
inscriptions begun in preceding numbers of the same journal. 

The Topography of Ephesus.— In his Ephesiaca (Feret et Fils, Bor- 
deaux, 40 pp.; 2 figs.; 2 maps) GrorGres RapeT discusses some of the 
problems in the topography of Ephesus, and its colonization by the Ionians. 
He identifies Mount Coressus with the Bulbul Dagh, and Mount Pion with 
the Panayir Dagh. Ephesus had three harbors: 1, the old harbor at the 
foot of the acropolis at Ayasolouk; 2, the new harbor of Coressus, which 
was the harbor in Hellenistic and Roman times; 3, the harbor of Panormus 
which became important under the Antonines. The expression of Ameves 
has a different meaning at different periods. In early times it meant the 
first two harbors; in later times the harbors of Coressus and Panormus. 
The place called Ionda by Diodorus (XIV, 99, 1) he locates at the mouth 
of the Cenchrius, but would identify it with Isinda (J.G. I, 237 and 238). 
He believes the story that the Ionians originally settled on an island, and 
afterwards took possession of the acropolis and the sanctuary of Artemis 
and drove out the native population. 
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The Relief from Tralles.—In fh. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 9-12 (2 figs.), 
R. ENGELMANN, with the aid of a mosaic from Ostia, explains the relief 
from Tralles (R. Arch. VII, 1906, p. 225; cf. A.J.A. IX, 1905, p. 105) as 
part of a scene of sacrifice. The ring in the ground is supposed to be near 
an altar, and the rope attached to the ring serves to lead and bring into 
the proper position, with lowered head, the animal (now wanting) to be 
sacrificed. 

Inscriptions from the Levant.— In Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 145- 
160 (38 figs.), Tu. WreGAnp publishes a number of inscriptions, for the 
most part of little importance, from Constantinople and Asia Minor. 
Among them are a dedication to Ma ona slab with the soles of two feet 
incised, five Latin or bilingual inscriptions, including a milestone, appar- 
ently the thirty-first from Nicomedia toward Chalcedon, the gravestone of 
EizoAXda “Ayaforodos, decorated with reliefs of a mirror, a basket with 
spindles, a brush, a closed basket, and other articles, and an early Byzan- 
tine stone with an isopsephic inscription of a Protopresbyter Hesychius, 
who sacrifices his spelling to secure the desired numerical values. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Cretan Palaces.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 576-603, 
W. DorpFELD discusses the Cretan palaces in reply to the criticisms of 
D. Mackenzie (A.J/.A. XI, p. 211; XII, p. 230). He corrects the critic’s 
misunderstandings of his views, and restates his belief in two palaces at 
Phaestus, Hagia Triada, and Cnossus, the later of which date from Late 
Minoan II (ca. 1400 B.c.). Mackenzie’s view that the later “ Megaron ” at 
Phaestus was a Propylaeum is accepted, and it is pointed out that this 
strengthens the case for the “ Achaean” palace, as this doorway is the 
entrance to a somewhat higher, colonnaded court on one side of which are 
remains of the doors into a large apartment, —an arrangement correspond- 
ing to portico, court, and megaron at Tiryns. The article contains also a 
very brief statement of the author’s views about Pelasgians, Carians, 
Leleges, and Achaeans. 

The Twisted Column in Antiquity. —In La colonne torse et la décor en 
hélice dans Vart antique (Paris, E. Leroux, 1907; 176 pp.; 210 figs.), 
V. Cuapor traces the origin and development of the spiral motive in col- 
umn design in the ancient world. He points out the universality of its 
use, both as to time and geographic distribution, noting, however, that the 
prominence given to the motive waxes and wanes according to environment 
and tradition. A minute examination is made of all existing examples, 
with abundant illustration, and the inquiry is extended to the employment 
of the spiral motive on vases and coins, and in the art of the goldsmith. 
The discussion covers the entire field from the art of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Crete, and Mycenae to the close of the Roman dominion; and theories of 
its origin and development, whether,as a surface decoration or in architec- 
tonic form, are fully discussed. An interesting collateral use of the spiral 
is noted in its application to the Lacedaemonian oxvrdAy. The biblio- 
graphical notes are full; and an appendix reviews briefly the appearances 
of the twisted column in post-Roman times. 
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An Ionic Column on the Acropolis. — The primary and constructive, 
as distinguished from the decorative origin of the Ionic capital, is discussed 
by G. Kawerau in Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 197-207 (pl.; 9 figs.). 
The volutes on the face were suggested by the rounding away of the ends 
of a saddle-block, or short timber laid on the top of a post beneath the roof- 
sill, and whether the two spirals sprang separately from the lower edge of 
the block or were joined together along the top, was merely a decorative 


matter. So were also the later dropping of the volutes below the top of ~ 


the post on either side, and the attempt to ease the transition from the 
rounded shape of the front of the column to the straight line of the front 
of the capital, by inserting another member or by fashioning the lower 
part of the middle of the capital itself. This problem was treated or dis- 
guised in various ways by later artists who worked in stone, but is nowhere 
so frankly faced and solved as on the small early Attic painted poros col- 
umn which forms the subject of the article. This column, which sup- 
ported a bronze votive object of some kind, resembles the Typhon sculptures 
in the use of color directly on the surface of the stone, and in the use of a 
scale pattern on the capital and at the base, and hence it may be assumed 
to belong to the early sixth century B.c. It is reproduced with the colors 
which it had when dug up in 1886, but which have now entirely disappeared. 

The Nike Bastion. — In Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, pp. 12-16, E. Perrr- 
sEN adds his word to the discussion of the Nike bastion and the adjoining 
pilaster of the Propylaea. There is no evidence of priority for either build- 
ing, nor of a change in plans once adopted, but the cramping of both build- 
ings is due to the compromise of rival claims for space. ‘The ends of certain 
stones were left unfinished because they were to be, and actually were, coy- 
ered by the small stairway between the two structures. The pairs of holes 
in three rows of eight on the north face of the bastion may have held little 
tablets or metal shields with the letters of a three-line inscription, such as 
AOENAIAI TEINIKEI! ATTOMEAON. As to the balustrade, the re- 
mains of three trophies and perhaps of three Athenas suggest that the 
series of slabs began at the southeast corner and ended at the northeast 
with a seated Athena, while a third was in the middle of the west side. 
This left four spaces to commemorate Greek victories, one for Marathon 
and Salamis, two for Plataea and Mycale, and one for the Kurymedon. 

The Dionysiac Theatre.—In Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, pp. 33-44, E. 
PETERSEN publishes some conclusions as ‘to the stage of the Dionysiac 
theatre, which he has drawn from a study of the stones, and in which he 
differs from Dorpfeld. These are chiefly: that the proscenium of stone is a 
part of the Lycurgan building and not a Hellenistic alteration; that the 
supposed row of columns along the front of the scene wall never existed; 
that the arrangement of columns, door, triglyphs, etc., and the intercolumni- 
ations of the proscenium and parascenia have not been rightly restored 
by Dérpfeld; and that the architect of the theatre at Epidaurus had the 
theatre of Lycurgus with the stone proscenium as his model and was able 
to improve upon it in some respects. 

Round Buildings in Antiquity.— At the meeting of philologists at 
Basel, September 24-27, 1907, H. THrerscu discussed ancient round build- 
ings, especially the Tholos at Epidaurus and the Pantheoh at Rome. The 
former had windows in the walls and no skylight, and was probably used as 
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a music hall, like the similar buildings at Athens and elsewhere. The lat- 
ter, which probably goes back to the time of Trajan and was a sort of tem- 
ple in honor of Augustus, represents another class of round buildings, which 
preserved the religious traditions of the round hut. (Arch. Anz. 1907, col. 
491.) 

The Tetragon at Delos. — In B.C.H. X XVI, 1902 (published in 1908), 
pp. 480-553 (2 pls.), F. DURrBaAcH describes in detail his excavation of the 
Tetragon at Delos (A.J.A. VII, p. 119) in 1902. The central space within 
the porticoes had been used during the latter part of the second century 
A.b. or later for baths of considerable size, showing that the island was not 
then so deserted as Pausanias and Strabo imply. On the north and east of 
the Tetragon is a portico divided into small chambers with a Doric colon- 
nade in front. On the west a wall faced with marble seems to have con- 
cealed the rear wall of the “little portico.” Part of the south side is closed 
by a portico, not divided into chambers, and oblique to the other walls. It 
seems to be earlier than the rest of the structure, and probably antedates 
the “little portico” erected ca. 250-230 B.c. Before that time the place had 
been used for votive and honorary monuments. After the construction of 
the “little portico” and the portico of Philip V, probably about 130 B.c., 
the two other porticoes of the Tetragon were erected to furnish shops for 
merchants. Fourteen dedicatory and honorary inscriptions from the Tetra- 
gon are published, including two elegiac couplets addressed to Hestia, and 
the list of twenty-three zouzocroAo. The conclusion is reached that these 
were a board appointed to superintend the procession at a Delian festival in 
honor of Zeus Polieus and Soter and Athena Polias and Soteira. 

The Sanctuary of Poseidon at Tenos. —In B.C.H. XXVI, 1902 (pub- 
lished 1908), pp. 399-439 (7 figs.), H. DEMouLIN describes his excavations 
in 1902 in the sanctuary of Poseidon and Amphitrite on Tenos (A.J.A. VII, 
p- 121). He uncovered the foundations of the temple (20.90 m. x 16.10 m.), 
a refectory for pilgrims (21.70 m. x 10.90 m.), and an exedra with columns 
in front. Near the temple many fragments of sculpture representing marine 
monsters were found, and also four torsos of emperors, and other statues. 
The coins included 46 ancient pieces and a Venetian coin of Candia. 
Forty-two inscriptions, chiefly dedications to the gods of the temple or 
honorary decrees, are published, and four more reserved for later discussion. 
The temple seems to have been built near the end of the third century B.c., 
but the greatest prosperity of the island fell in the next century, when under 
the protection of Rhodes it was the seat of the council of the confederation 
of the Cyclades. 


SCULPTURE 


Two Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture.—In Burl. Mag. XII, 1908, 
pp. 240-246 (2 pls.), A. KorsTER describes the Discobolus from Castel Por- 
ziano and the new Niobid. He regards the latter as an original Greek work 
of the second half of the fifth century, but distinctly later than the statues 
in Copenhagen. 7 

A New Criterion for Dating Greek Female Statues. —S. Rrernacu 
publishes in R. Et. Gr. XXI, 1908, pp. 13-38 (38 figs.), a new criterion for 
dating Greek female statues. After an examination of about one hundred 
different figures he lays down the law that where the distance between the 
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breasts is equal to or greater than their diameter the statue dates from the 
first part of the fourth century, or earlier; where the distance is less than 
their diameter it dates from 350 B.c. or later. This law holds true whether 
the figure is that of maid or matron. He thinks that Praxiteles may be 
responsible for the change. The same principle is found in prehistoric art. 
On the owl-faced vases of Hissarlik the breasts are far apart, while those of 
the snake goddess of Cnossus touch each other. The artists of the great 
period in Crete thus made the same advance over their predecessors as the 
sculptors of the fourth century in Greece. The law holds good for terra- 
cottas and for vase paintings so far as it has been tested. One result of 
this theory is that Reinach has to revise his ideas of the date of the Venus 
of Melos. It cannot now be earlier than the latter part of the fourth 
century. 

Statues in the Open Air.—H. Lecuar in R. Et. Anc. X, 1908, pp. 
161-168, combats the view of S. Reinach (R. Et. Gr. XX, p. 413), that the 
statues standing in the open air in ancient Greece were chiefly bronze and 
that marble statues because of their coloring were placed in the porticoes of 
temples, or indoors. The use of paint in Greek architecture and on temple 
sculptures proves the contrary to be the case. The method of putting on 
the paint by burning it in gave permanence to the color, although it may 
have had to be renewed from time to time. 

An Archaic Statue of Athena.—In R. Et. Gr. XX, 1907, pp. 399-417 
(6 figs.), S. Remyacn connects a bronze statuette, found at Cologne, with 
the bronze statue at Constantinople, which was destroyed in 1203 a.p. 
Nicetas Choniatas (Bonn ed. p. 738), who describes this statue, ascribes to 
it the attitude of the archaic xépa. A few statuettes of Athena have this 
attitude, but it is inappropriate, as an armed Athena can hardly wear a 
gown such that she must hold it up. Probably the left hand rested with 
the fingers on the hip, while the right hand held a spear. The original 
statue may have been by Hegias and probably stood on the Acropolis at 
Athens. Such a statue is seen on a vase belonging to Mr. W. Rome in 
London. Constantine of Rhodes says the statue in Constantinople came 
from Rhodes. It was probably an imitation of the statue in Athens. Sev- 
eral statuettes from the Rhineland indicate some special connection with 
Athens. The newly found statuette at Cologne is a replica gf one in 
Munich. ; 

A Head of Athena from Aegina.—In Mon. Piot, XIII, pp. 167-174 
(2 pls.), M. Cortie@non publishes a marble head of Athena, said to be from 
Aegina, now belonging to the Marquis de Vogiié, but formerly the property 
of Count de Pourtalés-Gorgier. Although showing in the technique a con- 
nection with the sculptures from the temple, it is certainly much later 
(460-450 B.c.), and shows that the Aeginetan artists were then strongly 
influenced by the Attic school. 

The Cult Statue of Athena on the Acropolis. — In Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 
1908, pp. 17-32 (4 figs.), A. FrickennAvs from a study of the inventories 
of the old temple on the Acropolis shows that the old olive wood statue of 
Athena on the Acropolis was not the Palladium, brandishing a spear, but a 
seated figure wearing a stephane, earrings, necklace, and breast chains, as 
well as the aegis and gorgoneion, and holding a patera. Such an Athena is 
seen on Attic vases, in terra-cotta figurines, and on a relief from the Acro- 
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polis. Near the statue was kept the mystic cista of the Arrhephori, and the 
ever-burning lamp of Callimachus. 

The Athena Parthenos.—In Ath. Mitt. X XXIII, 1908, pp. 113-134 
(4 figs.), R. PAGENsTECHER publishes from the Arndt collection in 
Munich a medallion from a guttus representing the head of the Athena Par- 
thenos. It was bought in Athens, where it seems to have been made in the 
first half of the third century n.c. Next to the gold medallions from the 
Crimea, which it closely resembles, it is the earliest copy of the head. The 
article discusses at length the variations between the clay and gold medal- 
lions, a relief with the same head in profile from a Campanian guttus, and 
the other copies of the statue, and concludes generally that the new version 
confirms the high value of the Russian medallions as a source. 

Recent Additions to the Parthenon Sculptures. — The recent effort 
to complete the Parthenon sculptures for purposes of study by bringing to 
the British Museum casts of all the fragments known to exist elsewhere, 
has resulted in a number of discoveries as to the adjustment of pieces, two 
of which are published by Ceci Smita in J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 
46-48 (pl.). To the torso of the Athena from the west pediment, which 
was already headless at the time of “Carrey’s ” drawing in 1674, casts of the 
neck and of part of the head are now fitted. The whole face is broken off. 
The head of the Lapith in the metope group No. 27, on the east half of the 
south side, has also found its place. It is badly damaged on the exposed 
right side, but where uninjured is seen to be worthy of this especially fine 
metope. . 

Artemis and the Charites. — That the acropolis relief of the Charites 
is not the work which stood in the Propylaea, that this was larger and per- 
haps a group in the round, and that there is no reason for supposing that 
Socrates the philosopher was ever a sculptor, are among the points argued 
by E. Petersen in Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, pp. 16-32 (2 figs.). The triple © 
goddess represented in the figures called Hecataea was originally a group of 
attendant nymphs worshipping with dance or sacrifice the divinity repre- 
sented by a central pillar, on the top of which offerings were actually laid. 
In course of time the attendants were regarded as forms of the goddess her- 
self, the pillar disappeared, and the three forms shrank together and became 
one body. The tripod of religious rites, with its central support, had the 
same origings going back to Mycenaean-Cretan times. Although the triad 
was a favorite number, other numbers occur —thus the rectangular “ tables 
of offerings” with legs at each corner are another development of the same 
idea. A Hecataeum probably stood in the triangular space of the Nike bas- 
tion to the north of the temple, and the base of an older one has been found 
in front of the older Propylaea. Hermes Propylaeus may have got his name 
from being shut out from the private ceremonies of the maiden attendants 
of Artemis. 

Aphrodite Anadyomene.—In Mon. Piot, XIII, pp. 117-135 (pl.), 
G. Perrot publishes the statuette of Aphrodite Anadyomene (A.J.A. XI, 
p- 116) from the Cyrenaica. He discusses at length the divergences from 
the common type traced by Furtwangler to a statue by Euphranor inspired 
by the painting of Apelles. Benndorf’s theory of this painting, that the 
goddess was represented partly concealed by the waves, is defended. It is 
suggested that the new statuette is the work of a sculptor who continued 
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the traditions of Praxiteles, and that it may be more closely associated with 
the painting than the other figures. 

A Head of Hros.—In Mon. Piot, XIII, pp. 187-140 (2 pls.; fig.), 
F. pe MEty describes the discovery in 1872, by Baron des Michels, in the 
so-called Villa of Quintilius Varus on the Via Appia, of a fine marble 
head of Eros, now in the collection of Madame de Bioncourt in Paris. 
Ibid., pp. 141-148, M. Co“iia@Nnon discusses the artistic value of the head, 
which is a fine replica, apparently by a Greek sculptor, of the head of the 
Eros drawing his bow, known through many copies, and probably derived 
from the bronze Eros of Lysippus at Thespiae. 

The Monemvasia Statuette.— A brief account of the terra-cotta figurine 
known as the Monemvasia statuette is given in the Hellenic Herald, I1, 1908, 
p. 122. It is about 50 cm. high and is especially interesting because of its 
close resemblance to the Venus of Melos. Both arms are preserved. The 
right hand supports the drapery which is slipping down, while the left holds 
a small mirror. The modelling of the body, especially of the breast, and 
of the legs and knees through the drapery are said to be remarkably 
like that of the Venus; but there are differences in the poise of 
the head, which is slightly inclined to the left, and in the arrangement of 
the drapery. The differences, however, are not sufficient to prove that the 
figurine is not a copy of the statue, although it may simply belong to a 
type. One of the restorations long ago proposed for the Venus of Melos 
makes her hold a mirror in the left hand, and support the drapery on the 
left hip with the right. The statuette is said to have been dug up by 
chance by a peasant, but the possibility of its being a forgery must be 
examined into. In Le Musce, V, 1908, p. 162, B. Srars is quoted as saying 
that in his opinion it is a genuine copy of the Venus of Melos by some 
local artist. 

The Charioteer at Delphi.—In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 126-130, H. 
Lecuar writes in support of the view that the bronze charioteer formed 
part of the group described by Pausanias as Battus, Cyrene, and Libya. 
Cyrene held the horses by the bridle, and Libya, in the chariot, crowned 
the male figure. Originally the monument was in honor of Arcesilaus IV 
(see A.J04. X17, p. 221). 

The Pediment Sculptures of the Temple at Delphi.—In B.C.H. 
XXVI, 1902 (published in 1908), T. Homo. continues his discussion 
(A.J.A. VI, pp. 463 f.) of the pediment sculptures of the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi by a detailed examination of the literary evidence. He concludes 
that the Alemaeonidae took no part in building the temple before 513 B.c.; 
that they only finished the work and in particular supplied the exterior 
decoration; that the work was continued from about 513 to 505 B.c.; 
and that the pediment sculptures were executed during this time, doubtless 
by Athenian artists in the service of the Alemaeonidae. The varying views 
of Pomtow and other scholars are also briefly discussed. Pausanias and the 
imperial coins refer to the temple of the fourth century, and the former 
attributes the building to a Corinthian architect, Spintharus. The sculp- 
tures of this temple have totally disappeared, probably carried away to Rome 
or Constantinople. The sculptures discovered in the excavations belonged 
to the temple of the Alemaeonidae, and it is to this Gigantomachia, on the 
western end, that Euripides refers in the Ion. 
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Gjélbaschi and the Lycian Law of Mother Kinship. — That the myths 
represented on the interior friezes of the Heroiim at Gjolbaschi (Trysa) form 
a logical series, which is related to the Lycian law of maternal descent, is the 
contention of H. Turerscu, in Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 235-240. The 
eastern half of the building is devoted to the glorification of man’s part in 
the world, the western half to that of woman, but the decorations of the 
doorway itself express the supremacy of woman. A sort of “title” indica- 
ting the rank and family of. the deceased and the female line of succession 
(quadriga, Bellerophon, rape of a bride by a stranger) begins the series of 
reliefs on the right of the door, and is followed by scenes of men’s exploits 
as far as the middle of the opposite wall, where the scenes in which women’s 
virtues are celebrated begins. The same distinction is observed on the front 
wall outside. If the pair whose burial place is thus honored were a Lycian 
princess and her Greek husband, perhaps from Athens, the Attic character 
of the sculpture and the prominence of Attic legends on the “man’s side ” 
areexplained. Such an alliance was historically not improbable in the fifth 
century. This monument, antedating the Mausoleum by perhaps a century, 
is the earliest visible testimony in Asia Minor to the peculiar institution 
of the supremacy of woman in the family. 

The Ship of the Telephus Frieze.— The ship, of which portions are 
preserved on fragments of the Telephus frieze representing a landing scene 
combined with an attack from the land, is discussed by F. BEHN in Jb. Arch. 
I. XXII, 1907, pp. 240-248 (7 figs.). He differs from Assmann and other 
commentators in several points, e.g. in thinking that only one ship is indi- 
cated, that the so-called mast is not a mast or any other part of the ship, 
and that the rope shown passing round the back of the hull served to 
fasten the backstay of the mast. 

Thasian Sculptures.— In B.C.H. XXVI, 1902 (published 1908), pp. 
467-479 (pl.; 7 figs.), G. MeNDEL discusses some Thasian sculptures, the 
most important of which is a headless archaic “‘ Apollo” now in Constanti- 
nople (Reinach, Repertoire, Il, p. 78, 2). A careful analysis leads to the 
conclusion that the figure belongs between the Apollo of Orchomenus and a 
figure from the Ptoion (Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 12), and that these figures are 
early members in a series of sculptures, apparently products of a school in the 
Cyclades, which kept independent of Ionian influence, though later ab- 
sorbed by Attic art. The article also describes several reliefs on Thasos, 
including five funeral feasts and a runner in a torch race, and the torso of 
the colossal statue of an emperor with richly decorated cuirass. 

The Thasian Reliefs of Heracles and Dionysus.— In R. Arch. XJ, 1908, 
pp- 25-39 (8 figs.), W. Deonna, after investigation of the remains of walls, 
etc., at Thasos, concludes that the relief representing Heracles (now in 
Constantinople; cf. B.C.H. 1894, pl. XVI; Jh. Oest. Arch. £. 1908, p. 181, 
fig. 107) was set on a base projecting from the wall at the right of a gate. 
The relief occupied the right-hand side of the projection, in the middle was 
a niche, and at the left an inscription. Below was the inscription Znvos 
kal SeueAns kal “AAKunvyns tavuTéerAos éotaow maides THOSE THAEOS HvAaKoL. 
At the left of the gate a similar arrangement (with a “blind” niche) was 
decorated with the relief, now lost (cf Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 1903, p. 180, fig. 
105), representing a Dionysiac procession. An archaic “ Apollo” head, in 
the Wix collection, at Caralla, and a fragment of a relief (a child holding 
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up a yard and sail on the fore part of a ship) are published and briefly 
described. 

Portraits of Socrates. —In the Abh. Berl. Akad. 1908 (58 pp.; 41 
figs.; Berlin, G. Reimer), R. KEKULE Vv. STRADONITZ discusses the portraits 





Figure 8.— Bust 1n PARIS. Figure 4.—Bust 1n NAPLEs. 


of Socrates. The list comprises thirty numbers, besides engraved gems and 
a contorniate. None of the portraits is a genuine likeness. One series is 
represented by the bust in the Louvre (Fig. 3, 
Clarac, Description, No. 526), a second by the bust 
in Naples (Fig. 4). Both of these are developed 
from originals of the fourth century B.c. The 
original of the third series, represented by the bust 
in the Villa Albani (Fig. 5), was probably a work of 
the second century B.c. The engraved gems and 
the contorniate are derived from originals not 
earlier than the beginning of the Roman Empire. 

The “ Messalina” of Bordeaux. — In R. Arch. 
XI, 1908, pp. 13-15 (pl.; fig.), E. EspERANDIEU 
publishes a drawing by Berquin (now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale) of a draped female statue 
found in 1594 and exhibited in the Hétel de Ville 
at Bordeaux as “ Messalina” until 1686, when it 
was sunk in the Gironde as it was on its way to 
Ficure 5.— Bustin tue Versailles. The drawing indicates that it repre- 

VILLA ALBANI. sented a Muse. 





VASES AND PAINTING 


Myths on the Frangois Vase.— At the November, 1907, meeting of 
the Berlin Archaeological Society, A. TRENDELENBURG discussed the friezes 
on the Frangois vase, and suggested that if we consider the purpose of the 
vase and the fact that any mythological story is symbolic of some common 
human event or relationship, we shall see that these apparently unrelated 
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scenes express the various acts or relations of the Heroic life, as hunter, as 
husband, as father, and are thus appropriate to a vessel that may have been 
made as a wedding gift, while the scenes from the Dionysiae cycle indicate 
its use as a mixing bowl for wine. (Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 66-67.) 

Lecythi of Douris.— In “Ed. “Apy. 1907, pp. 219-238 (pl.; 5 figs.), K. 
A. Romatos publishes three red-figured lecythi, two of them in the National 
Museum at Athens and one in the Berlin museum, which share with that 
published by Tsountas (Ed@. ’Apx. 1886, pp. 40-41; pl. 4) the peculiarity of 
bearing the characteristic signature of Adpis inscribed on the folds of a 
garment without the usual éypawer or éroinoev. The two lecythi in Athens 
are evidently mates. The author also publishes two unsigned lecythi of the 
Athens museum which seem to be the work of Douris. 

The Vase of Lasimos. — In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 445-448 (2 figs.), R. 
ENGELMANN reprints, from the Opuscoli volgari e latini di Matteo Egizio 
(Naples, 1751), p. 390, a letter in which three vases are described, one of 
which is the vase of Lasimos, which passed from the Vatican to the Musée 
Napoléon and is now found to have been once in the Biblioteca Vallettana 
at Naples. The two other vases are the one published by Gori (Mus. Etr. 
tab. CLVITI1) and a scene in a gymnasium. 

A Greek Clinic. — In Mon. Piot, XIII, pp. 149-166 (3 pls.), E. Porrrer 
publishes a red-figured aryballus belonging to J. Peytel, on which is rep- 
resented a youthful surgeon bandaging a patient, while other patients with 
bandages are standing or seated on either side. One visitor is conversing 
with a dwarf slave. On the wall hang cupping instruments. The 
scene is explained as patients visiting a city physician for treatment 
by bleeding. Other examples of bandaging on vases are collected, and an 
amphora in Athens is published, which seems to represent injured and 
bandaged athletes cured by Hygieia and Asclepius. The red-figured ary- 
ballus is rare, but a vase of this form in Boston is published, and others are 
described. The Peytel vase, like most of the others, seems to belong 
shortly after 480 B.c. 

Askoi.—In Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, pp. 207-235 (34 figs.), M. Mayer 
gives a classification of the vessels properly called askoi, and a plea for 
restricting the term to forms which in their origin at least had a long 
horizontal axis and a mouth not over the middle. This form has a con- 
venient way of tipping over and beginning to fill itself, when let down into 
water, and it seems to have taken the place of jars in some districts of 
southern Italy. The Cyprians were especially fertile in fantastic modifica- 
tions of the type into fish, bird, and ox forms, more or less mixed. In some 
varieties a metallic and in some a goatskin prototype is indicated. The 
vessel belongs chiefly to the primitive or backward civilizations of Cyprus, 
Troy, Sicily, and Italy, and it was introduced into the western regions from 
Cyprus. 

Specimens of Relief Ware from Southern Russia. — Thirty-seven 
moulded vessels, chiefly Megarian bowls, from the south Russian collection 
of A. Vogell of Karlsruhe, are illustrated, described, and classified by R. 
ZAHN in Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, pp. 45-77 (49 figs.). A few of the finest 
were imported from Greece, perhaps from Athens, others from Asia Minor, 
resembling those found at Priene, while of those of local manufacture some 
were made in imported moulds. Those of native design are inferior in 
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artistic feeling. The signature of a native artist, KEPBEI, genitive of 
Kepes, occurs on several. In the later specimens, the bowls were made to 
stand either by flattening the bottom or by adding a thick ring around the 
central rosette. The forms were used also to make flasks, amphorae, and 
various other vessels, by the addition of handles, necks, feet, etc. ‘The 
collection has been sold since this study was made, and a list of the places 
to which the vases have gone is added. A brief account of the objects from 
the collection now in the Museum Fridericianum at Cassel is given in Z. 
Bild. K. N. F. XIX, 1908, pp. 165 ff. They consist of vases, terra-cotta 
figurines, and vessels of glass. An Attic red-figured lecythus has the figure 
of a schoolboy carrying a tablet. 

Two Stelae at Thebes.—In B.C.H. XXVI, 1902 (published 1908), 
pp. 554-570 (2 pls.; 2 figs.), W. VoLt~Grarr discusses two stelae in the 
museum at Thebes. Both are of black limestone and have the decoration 
simply outlined by dotted lines. Each stone bears the figure of a charging 
warrior. One wears the exomis, the other the chlamys. Both wear the 
pilos, and carry the sheathed sword behind the shield in the left hand. The 
shield of one is decorated on the side with the killing of the Chimaera by 
Bellerophon. The surface of the stelae is carefully smoothed except the 
field around the design, which is roughened. It is argued that the present 
design is merely the outline, which was to be painted encaustically on the 
smooth surface, while the background was to be applied by another method. 
The designs are full of spirit, but are certainly not Attic. As the stones 
seem to belong to the end of the fifth or early fourth century, it is suggested 
that they represent the art of the Theban painter, Aristides. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Pre-Hellenic Inscriptions of Lemnos. — The stele from Lemnos 
containing two inscriptions in Greek characters but in an unknown language 
has reappeared and been presented to the National Museum of Athens by 
B. Apostotipes. In Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 47-64 (pL; fig.), E. 
NACHMANSON publishes a detailed palaeographic discussion, with careful 
facsimiles, but no attempt at interpretation. He reads: 


A. a. holaiez nagod ziazi: 
b. maraz: mav 
sialyvetz : aviz 
evisbo > zeronaid 
zivar 
c. aker: tavarzio 
vanalasial : zeronat : morinail 
B. holaiezi: gokiasiale : zeronaid : evis6o : toverona[?] 
rom: haralio: zivat: eptezio: arai; tiz : poke 
zivat: aviz: sialyviz: marazm: aviz: aomat 


Ibid. pp. 65-74 (7 figs.), G. Karo discusses the relief on the stele. It 
shows the head and shoulders of a man holding a spear. He seems to have 
worn a large mantle of wool or leather. Like the other early objects found 
on Lemnos, this figure is without exact parallel, though the old Etruscan 
reliefs furnish the closest analogies, without evidence of direct connection. 
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There were “ Tyrsenians ” on Lemnos, and Karo believes the Etruscans were 
also “Tyrsenians.” The resemblances between Lemnian and Etruscan art 
are such asmight be expected between productions of long-separated branches 
of the same race. The Lemnian stele is probably of the sixth century B.c., 
and earlier than the Athenian conquest. 

An Attic Inscription.— A fragment of a public sepulchral inscription 
was published in small letters by Pittakis in 1842, but it then disappeared, 
so that Rangabé and later Kirchhof, in J.G. 1450, were obliged to copy it 
from Pittakis. It has now reappeared in the storerooms of the Hermitage 
Museum at St. Petersburg, and is published with a photograph and numer- 
ous corrections of the old reading, by E. Priprx in Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, 
pp. 249-250. It contains in two columns the end of a list of names arranged 
by tribes. 

The Date of the Archonship of Lysiades. — In Rh. Mus. LXIII, 1908, 
pp. 197-223, C. Cicnortus discusses the date of the Attic inscription, J.G. 
II, 953, which contains a list of teporovoi during the archonship of Lysiades. 
Crénert has shown (Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1904, pp. 471 ff.) that the list names 
Panaetius and other well-known Stoics. Cichorius argues that the two 
Romans are Spurius Mummius and Lucius Metellus, companions of Publius 
Scipio on his Eastern embassy, and that the inscription is to be dated in 
139-138 B.c. This conclusion is supported by an examination of other 
names in the inscription. 

The Erection of a Tripod.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXII], 1908, pp. 75-80 
(fig.), H. LATTERMANN discusses further certain details in the specifications 
for the erection of tripods at Athens (A.J.A. XI, p. 222; XII, p. 96) with 
special reference to Robinson’s publication of the text and his explanations. 

Inscriptions of Delphi. —In B.C.H. X XVI, 1902 (published in 1908), 
pp. 584-586, E. Dragoumis publishes notes on the accounts of the vaozovol 
(A.J.A. VI, p. 470). He argues that icyéyaov denotes the terrace wall of 
the Tas iepdv, and that the inscriptions show that the Delphians erected 
about this time a shelter for those who came to consult the dugadcs. bid. 
pp. 640-642, A. JArbE publishes new readings and corrections to the 
amphictyonic decrees during the Aetolian rule at Delphi (A.J.A. VI, p. 471). 

An Asylum at Delphi.— An inscription found at Delphi mentions a 
pixtysov, a new variant of Pvépov, that is an asylum, especially for run- 
away slaves. The location of this refuge is uncertain, but it may have been 
just below the site of the temple of Poseidon, now occupied by the church 
of St. Nicholas. (M. H., B.C.H. XXVI, 1902 (published 1908), p. 320.) 

Inscriptions from Melos.—In Hermes, XLII, 1908, pp. 173-176, 
F. HILLerR vOoN GAERTRINGEN publishes a corrected text of the Greek inscrip- 
tion from Melos, C.1.G. No. 2433 (/.G. XII, 3, 1123) and another inscrip- 
tion, seemingly on the same stone. Both were in the Opere volgari e latini 
of Count M. Egizio. Both inscriptions refer to statues; one of KAeadooca 
erected by her family, the other erected by the Dionysiac artists to their 
priest. 

Notes on Inscriptions.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXIIT, 1908, pp. 161-163, 
F. HitLER von GAERTRINGEN gives some notes by Dr. Mordtmann and 
himself on inscriptions previously published by him. (A.J.A. XI, pp. 340, 
465.) He adds two new dedications to Zeus Lopheites from Perinthus, and 
corrects the text of the contract from Cyzicus, G.D.I. No. 5524. 
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Zeus Kabatas.—In Rh. Mus. LXIII, 1908, pp. 318-316, M. P. Nilsson 
discusses the Laconian dedication to Zeus Kabatas (B.S.A. X, p. 172; 
A.J.A. IX, p. 354). He suggests for the mutilated last line yasayov (owner 
of the farm) and for the preceding line @Ayjouv. He adds notes on the 
worship of Zeus Kataibates at Thera and Tarentum, arguing that altars to 
the god were erected to ward off lightning as well as at points where a 
thunderbolt had fallen. 


COINS 


A Coin of Derieis(?). —J. N. Svoronos discusses in J. Int. Arch. Num. 
X, 1907, pp. 157-159, the small coin having a bearded head of Heracles to 
the left and the letters AAP arranged in a triangle. He argues that the 
coin was struck at Derieis(?) in Acarnania, a town not otherwise known. 
An inscription found by G. Soteriades at Thermon has the adjective form 
Anptéws which must refer to the same place as the Aepewv of Diodorus, 
XIX, 67. 

Coins of Halieis.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. X, 1907, pp. 5-34 (pl.), 
J. N. Svoronos discusses the series of coins dating chiefly from the fourth 
century B.c., and bearing the legend TIPYNOIQN, or some part of it. He 
argues that they were struck at Halieis near Hermione where many of the 
people of Tiryns settled after the destruction of their city in 468. 

A Coin of Linus. — A small coin in the Berlin museum similar to coins 
of Byzantium or Chalcedon, but with the inscription A|N, is examined by 
J. N. Svoronosin J. Int. Arch. Num. X, 1907, pp. 159-162. He concludes 
that it belonged to the town of Linus on the Hellespont. The National 
Museum at Athens has recently acquired a similar coin but bearing the 
letters TAH. This must have come from some unknown town on the 
Hellespont. 

The Coins from the Gulf of Sophiko. —In J. Int. Arch. Num. X, 1907, 
pp. 85-46 (pl.), J. N. Svoronos describes in detail the 945 coins found in 
the Gulf of Sophiko near Epidaurus, an account of which was published in 
J. Int. Arch. Num. I, pp. 289-296. The coins have now been cleaned and 
throw light on several problems in numismatics. 

The Samians at Zancie-Messana. — The early coins of Zancle-Messana 
and of Rhegium seem to represent facts at variance with the usual idea of 
the Samian occupation of Zancle and of the change of name to Messana, a 
conception which is itself a reconciling of conflicting or vague statements of 
the ancient historians. A new theory, based upon the numismatic evidence, 
is to the effect that: (1) Anaxilas of Rhegium invited the Samians, who 
were on their way west in search of a new abode after the battle of Ladein 
496, to settle in Rhegium, not Zancle, and to support him there. (2) Later, 
when he no ionger needed them, he induced them, perhaps in company with 
similar homeless exiles from Peloponnesian Messene, to seize Zancle. 
(3) The change of name to Messana took place at this time, whether because 
of Messenians in the usurping party or because of the Messenian descent of 
Anaxilas. (4) Still later, Anaxilas imself transferred his residence and 
the seat of his power to Messana. (5) A few Zanclean coins, which are 
perhaps as late as 440 B.c., probably belong to some unrecorded counter- 
revolution which brought the original Zancleans temporarily into power. 
The basis for this theory is briefly the existence of Samian types, a lion’s 
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head and a calf’s head, on coins of Rhegium before they appear at Zancle- 
Messana and earlier than the specifically Anaxilan types of the mule-car and 
the hare. (C. H. Dopp, J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 56-76; pl.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


_The Neolithic Age in Crete. —In kh. Mus. LXIII, 1908, pp. 319-829, 
W. VoLiGRaFF argues that as in the neolithic age in Crete only clay seems 
to have been used for houses, the accumulation of earth during this period 
at Cnossus was much more rapid than Evans has estimated. If the rate was 
the same as in Egypt, the neolithic deposit could have gathered in 1300 
years. 

The Relative Chronology of Crete and Egypt. — At the meeting of 
philologists at Basel, September 24-27, 1907, F. W. von Bisstn@ discussed 
the relative chronology of Cretan and Egyptian epochs, and called attention 
to the wide uncertainty as to the latter, sometimes as much as 1300 years, for 
any date before 1700 B.c. There is no evidence of any intercourse between 
the two countries before the Hyksos period and that of the older palace at 
Cnossus, to which belong the Kamares finds at Kahun and the oldest 
Egyptian object found in Crete. The later palace and the palace style of 
pottery are contemporary with Amenophis III and IV, and the finds of 
Enkomi with the Rameseses. (Arch. Anz. 1907, cols. 487-489.) 

The Relations of the Aegean Civilization with that of Central 
Europe. — At the meeting of philologists at Basel, September 24-27, 1907, 
H. Scumrinpt discussed the relations of Aegean and mid-European civiliza- 
tion. While Mycenaean trade relations did not extend beyond the shores of 
the Adriatic, with southern Italy, the eastern coast of Sicily, and possibly 
Sardinia, the earlier eastern Mediterranean power, from about 2000 B.c., 
reached southern France, Switzerland, and Hungary. The current of influ- 
ence was not so largely from the southeast northward as is generally 
claimed, but many important inventions spread in the opposite direction 
from middle or northern Europe. Such were the fibula, which belonged to 
the pile-dwellers of Italy, the spiral in decoration, which appeared in neolithic 
Danubian and Balkan settlements before it did in the Aegean, also figure- 
modelling, white incrustation of pottery, and white painting. (Arch. Anz. 
1907, col. 490 f.) 

Changes in the Location of the Royal Residence in Prehistoric 
Times. — At the meeting of philologists at Basel, September 24-27, 1907, 
C. ScHucHHARDT used German, especially Saxon, examples to illustrate the 
changes in the residence of the princes in southern lands. The earliest cus- 
tom was for the prince or chief to live in the manor at the foot of the hill of 
refuge. Such was the case in Mycenaean Greece, and examples are the 
house of Odysseus, that of Aegeus on the Ilissus, that of Oenomaus at the 
foot of the Kronos Hill, and the Curia of Romulus at the foot of the Palatine. 
Later, the royal residence was moved up on the hill, and still later, as the 
settlement at the foot grew in importance, the name of the hill, Polis in 
Greece, Pagus in Italy, was extended to cover this settlement, then the city 
district, then the political state. (Arch. Anz. 1907, col. 494.) 

The Beehive Tomb in Greece and in Crete.— At the meeting of 
philologists at Basel, September 24-27, 1907, G. Karo showed that the bee- 
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hive tomb appears on the mainland of Greece in a fully developed form and 
not before the height of the Mycenaean period; while in Crete it is a contin- 
uous development, from at least as early as the Island Civilization down 
through the various Minoan periods into Geometric times. (Arch. Anz. 
1907, col. 487.) 

The Early Civilization of Orchomenus. — At the meeting of philolo- 
gists at Basel, September 24-27, 1907, H. BuLLE spoke on Orchomenus and 
the relation of the mainland to Cr ete. The first two periods of Orchomenus, 
characterized by round huts and oval huts, ended in changes of population, 
and the third, or Minyan, with well-built, rectangular houses, brought the 
first settled civilization. All through the years 2000-1000 B.c., a stream of 
immigration from the north was coming into Greece and taking over ele- 
ments of Cretan culture, without losing its own customs and architecture. 
These immigrants were, of course, not related to the originators of the 
Creto-Mycenaean civilization, who were probably Carians. (Arch. Anz. 1907, 
col. 489.) 

Homeric Topography. — A. DeLua SETA discusses in Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XVI, 1907, pp. 570-613, various points in Homeric topography. 1. The 
Scaean Gate cannot be identified with any gate in the remains of the Sixth 
City at Troy. It was the only gate in the city as the poet originally 
thought of it, and was named oxaiat because a tower stood at the right of 
it. Later on the adjective became a proper name. 2. Aapdavor and Tpdes 
are synonymous, and the city Aapdaviy was invented as a home for the 
Adpdavo. 3. Aiyaé in N 21 is in Samothrace, and not to be confused with 
the Aiyaié mentioned in © 203. 

The Sphinx of Hagia Triada.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI 1907, pp. 
699-715 (pl.), A. DELLA Seta discusses the small sphinx found at Hagia 
Triada in 1903. He compares it with the man-headed bulls of Assyria, and 
concludes that it is of Assyrian workmanship and was imported into Crete. 

Antiquities from Praesus and the Dictaean Cave. — In B.C.H. 
XXVI, 1902 (published in 1908), pp. 571-583 (6 figs.), J. DEMARGNE de- 
scribes ten terracotta reliefs, chiefly fragmentary, acquired by him near 
Praesus in 1898. They belong to the deposit found by Halbherr in 1894 
(A.J.A. V, 1901, p. 384 ff.), and contain four types not noted by him. The 
same article describes some vase fragments, and a new piece with three 
characters of the inscribed table of offerings from the Dictaean cave. 

The Attica of Pausanias.— Professor MrrcHELL Carro.t has edited 
Pausanias, Book I, in the College Series of Greek Authors. The text is sub- 
stantially that of Hitzig-Bliimner. The Introduction contains a brief 
account of Pausanias and his work with a topical outline of the Aftica, 
appendices describe manuscripts, editions, translations, and the more im- 
portant works of reference, while such subjects as the Harbors and Forti- 
fications, the Agora, the Enneacrunus, the Theseum, the Acropolis, and 
others, which could not be adequately treated in the notes, are discussed in 
twelve Excursuses. (MircHELL CARROLL, The Attica of Pausanias, Boston, 
1908, Ginn & Co. vii, 293 pp.; 5 plans; 8vo.; $1.65.) 

The Chalkotheke. —In Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, pp. 32-33, E. PETER- 
SEN suggests that two of the three unidentified shrines on the Acropolis, 
those of Athena Ergane and Artemis Brauronia, may have been parts of 
or connected with the Chalkotheke, the long building at the south side of 
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the plateau to the west of the Parthenon. They must both have been 
walled rooms, not mere open column structures. 

Brechtheus. —In Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1908, pp. 171-176, A. Fricken- 
HAUS argues that the “Epyjs EvAov . . . t7d KAddwv pupoivys od civorToV 
(Paus. I, 27, 1) in the old temple refers to the myrtle-covered cista contain- 
ing the cult symbol of Erechtheus, a phallus. The god, honored also in 
the form oi a snake, was originally a parallel to Hermes and Dionysus, and 
honored with Athena in the temple on the Acropolis. Later his worship 
became less prominent, he was given a separate temple, and identified with 
Poseidon, but the covered cista remained beside the old cult statue of 
Athena, and the legend of Erechthonius explained its presence. 

Dionysus Hleuthereus.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 567-575, 
W. VoLuGraFF argues that the cult of Dionysus Eleuthereus was not intro- 
duced into Athens until after the Peace of Nicias, which, he holds, united 
Eleutherae for the first time to Attica, probably because the inhabitants, 
who hated the Thebans, had voluntarily joined the Athenians. The temple 
of Dionysus Eleuthereus is therefore the later of the two temples near the 
theatre. Ibid. XXIII, 1908, pp. 141-144, U. von Witamow1tz-MoELLEN- 
DORFF criticises this view, and points out that inscriptions indicate that as 
early as the Persian wars Eleutherae occupied a similar position to Salamis. 
It seems to have been assigned to the supervision of Oenoe, and officially to 
have been regarded as part of this deme. Later the little deme Melaenis 
was also formed in this neighborhood. The worship of Dionysus Eleu- 
thereus in Athens is certainly as old as the early temple at the theatre. 

The Attic Calendar.—In ’E¢ ‘Apyx. 1907, pp. 239-244, K. Maritezos 
begins an article on the revision of the calendar, which was proposed by 
Meton in 433-432 B.c. His object is to determine in what year a whole 
month was dropped from the calendar, and also at what time Meton’s new 
nineteen-year cycle (to replace the old eight-year cycle) was applied to the 
civil calendar. 

The Walls of Piraeus.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, pp. 33-38, 
F. Noack discusses briefly the date of the remains of the Piraeus fortifica- 
tions. The polygonal walls may be assigned to Conon and in some cases 
probably to Themistocles. The walls of regular courses were not intended 
to support brick walls, but belong to a system of stone fortifications be- 
longing in the fourth century B.c. 

The Excavations at Corinth.—In Jb. Kil. Alt. XXI, 1908, pp. 414-439 
(plan), E. WitiscH gives a summary account of the results of the Ameri- 
can excavations at Corinth, based upon the published reports. The article 
describes the discoveries in pottery, terra-cottas, metal objects, sculpture, 
inscriptions, architecture, and topography. The treatment is historical, with 
very little criticism of the views of the excavators. 

Delos.—In Gaz. B.-A. XX XIX, 1908, pp. 5-16 (pL; 8 figs.), A. JARDE 
gives a brief account of Delos, and especially of the general characteristics 
of the houses in the city as revealed by the recent excavations. 

The Excavations at Delphi.—In Jb. Ki. Alt. X XI, 1908, pp. 22-33, 
there is published a translation of P. PerprizeT’s paper on the chief results 
of the excavations at Delphi delivered before the meeting of philologists at 
Basel, September 27, 1907. He points out that not only were fragments of 
Mycenaean vases found at the temple, but remains of the neolithic period. 
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Long before the excavations a bronze axe inscribed with two Minoan char- 
acters came to light, and in the foundations of the temple there was found 
part of the head of an animal in stone belonging to the same civilization. 
It resembles closely a lion’s head from Cnossus. A number of small double 
axes of bronze and other finds confirm the traditional connection of Delphi 
with Crete. The writer asserts that the excavations have proved that 
Pausanias based his description of the monuments of Delphi upon notes 
which he made on the spot. These were not taken from books of an earlier 
period. He discusses briefly the rebuilding of the temple, and declares that 
the crevice said to be under the temple and the prophetic vapors arising 
from it never existed except in the minds of the poets. 

The Entrance to the Sanctuary at Delphi.—In two brief notes 
(Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 38-39) KE. PETERSEN comments upon the arrange- 
ment of the monuments at the entrance to the sanctuary at Delphi and 
what Pausanias says of them as interpreted by Trendelenburg. He also 
points out that as early as 1863 the Stroganoff Apollo was rumored to be a 
modern forgery. 

The Marathon Offering of the Athenians and the Wooden Horse at 
Delphi.—In the second part of his Studien zw den Wethgeschenken und 
der Topographie von Delphi (Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 73-120; 2 pls.; 8 figs.) 
H. Pomrow takes up the offering of the Athenians for the victory at 
Marathon, and the Wooden Horse of the Argives. He thinks that he has 
found two blocks belonging to the Marathon group and hitherto unidenti- 
fied, and that other small pieces of the monument lie scattered about. ‘The 
base was from 14.50 m. to 16 m. long. The statues were under life-size, but 
could probably be seen from below, rising above the peribolos wall. He 
argues that the eponymous heroes stood in their official order ; that is, in the 
same order which they had at Athens. The contract for making the statues 
and erecting the monument must have been given out in the winter of 490 
or in the early spring of 489; that is, before the condemnation of Miltiades. 
The whole monument must have been completed in the year 488-487. 
Pomtow would like to believe with Loeschcke that Phidias died in 438. 
He could then accept the statement of Pausanias that Phidias made these 
statues; but he decides that the weight of authority is against this date, 
and concludes that Pausanias misread the inscription, which had probably 
become injured, and that in reality Hegias was the artist. He combats the 
theory that the statues of Antigonus, Demetrius, and Ptolemy were old 
statues relabelled. 

The Wooden Horse was placed between the Marathon offering and the 
Septem. The writer agrees with Brunn that it was erected to commemorate 
a victory won in 414 B.c. Three pieces of the base prove that the horse 
stood upon a three-stepped platform, 5 m. long and 1.7 m. wide, as H. BULLE 
shows. The dedicatory inscription was on the lowest step, and part of it, 
the word API EOI, still exists. 

The Throne of Zeus at Olympia. — A new theory of the position of 
the paintings of Panaenus, and incidentally of the decorations of the cross- 
bars of the throne of Zeus at Olympia, is given by H. G. Evetyn-WuiTtkE, 
in J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 49-55 (8 figs.). The figures, representing the 
Battle of the Amazons, were in the round and stood on the cross-bars, as 
actually indicated on the coins, and were thus seen against the dark empty 
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space beneath the seat; while the painted screens filled the spaces below 
the cross-bars, their dark background giving them much the same effect as 
the figures in the round just above. The nine groups, in the order originally 
proposed by Brunn, would be arranged in threes, at each side and at the 
back. The xioves which stood “between the legs” were probably near the 
centre of the square space thus enclosed, supporting the heavy torso and 
out of sight from spectators standing on the floor. 
_ Pylos and Sphacteria Again. — In J/.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 148-150, 
R. M. Burrows supplements and corrects some points in the recent article 
by W. C, Compton and H. Awdry, on the part played by the Messenians in 
the capture of the Spartans at Sphacteria (see ibid. 1907, p. 274, and A.J.A. 
XII, p. 233). 

The Population and the Policy of Sparta in the Fifth Century. — 
From the fact that the present cultivable area of Greecé is capable of sup- 
porting the entire present population, while the produce of the somewhat 
larger area cultivable in antiquity had to be supplemented, as early even as 
the time of Hesiod, by enormous importations of food-stuffs from abroad, 
it is evident that the ancient population was considerably larger than the 
modern and has been greatly underestimated by Dr. Beloch. As the military 
strength of Sparta is fairly well known, it follows that the ratio of Helots 
to Spartiates was very large, probably as large as 15 to 1. This relation 
meant a constant and terrible danger at home, and is sufficient to explain 
the secrecy of Sparta’s policy and her apparent selfishness and extraordinary 
inactivity on many occasions, which have been so severely criticised. Her 
policy, in all her relations, both within and outside the Peloponnese, was 
controlled by the primary necessity of maintaining bare existence for her 
ruling class. (G. B. Grunpy, J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 77-98.) 

Prometheus and Pillar-cult.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 429-431 (fig.), 
Miss JANE E. Harrison explains that in the central picture of the Cyrenaic 
vase in the Vatican (Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. pl. xxxvi), the pillar sur- 
mounted by a cock behind the figure of Prometheus is the aniconic form 
of the original celestial deity Prometheus, surrounded by his zo6dmorphic 
form. (Cf. S. Reinach, R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 59-81; A.J.A. XII, 1908, 
p- 234.) 

The Palm of Victory.—‘ The Palm of Victory’ is discussed by F. B. 
Tarbell in Cl. Phil. III, 1908, pp. 264-272. The palm carried in the hand as 
a symbol of victory appears about 400 B.c. In crowns of victory the palm 
seems to have been very rarely or perhaps never used, for in Paus. VIII, 
48, the only passage mentioning crowns of palm, the word oredavovy ap- 
pears to be a gloss upon xoopyoa or a similar word, and this mistake proba- 
bly led to the interpolation of the sentence, ot d€ dy@ves doivixos éyovaw ot 
moAXo. otehavov. See also A.J.A. XI, p. 69. 

Essays on Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman Art.—G. CULTRERA in 
Saggi sull’ Arte Ellenistica e Greco-Romana, I. La Corrente Asiana (Rome, 
E. Loescher & Co. 1907; 234 pp.: 16 fr.) examines certain motives in Hellen- 
istic and Graeco-Roman art and shows that they are Asiatic in origin. The 
Niobids, the Farnese Heracles, the Farnese Bull, and other well-known 
works are discussed at length and traced to Asia Minor. So, too, the picto- 
rial reliefs go back to the same source. The Egyptian landscapes on 
Pompeian wall-paintings are not to be attributed to the influence of Alex- 
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andria. They are in most cases due to the imagination of the painter, and 
are to be connected with Asia Minor rather than with Egypt. 

A Potter's Oven.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, pp. 177-184 (fig.), 
K. A. Ruomaros describes in detail the potter’s oven, discovered near 
Hagios Petros in the Cynuria (A.J.A. X, p. 346). The oven cannot be 
later than the third century B.c. and may be earlier. 

The Origin of the Term Terra Sigillata.—In Rém-Germ. Korrespon- 
denzblatt, 1, 1908, p. 29, W. Vottararr suggests that the term terra sigillata 
was borrowed by early investigators from chemistry, where it is still used 
to indicate a red or Lemnian earth. He quotes from Adrianus Pars, latter 
part of the seventeenth century, in support of this theory. 

A Temple Key.— In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1908, pp. 27-80 (pl.), H. Dries 
publishes a bronze temple key from Lusoi, acquired by the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts in 1901. It bears the inscription ras “Aptdpuros Tas ev Novos, 
in archaic characters running from right to left. The form of the key is 
that seen on some of the vases, bending in curves rather than right angles. 
(Cf. Diels, Parmenides, Figs. 9, 10, 12,18.) Originally it had an ivory or 
wooden handle. 

Greek Cooks. — The subject of Greek cooks and their part in ancient 
life has been carefully studied by E. M. Ranxrn, who has collected and 
classified the evidence from inscriptions and literature. He discusses the 
origin of the word pdyerpos, the names and origin, the state supervision, the 
prices, the dress, etc., of the payepor, but gives especial attention to their 
social status, the occasions on which they were employed, and their per- 
sonal characteristics. (E. M. Rankin, The Réle of the Maryetpot in the Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. Chicago, 1907. The University of Chicago Press. 
92 pp.; 8vo.) 

Chicago Literary Papyri.— Seven fragmentary literary papyri in 
Chicago have been published by E. J. GoopsPEED, together with a list of 
one hundred and eleven Chicago papyri from Kom Ushim and Ashmunén, 
already published by the author. Only one of the seven texts has been 
hitherto unpublished, —a fragment of Isocrates, Ad Nicoclem, 9-11, of the 
third century A.p., showing several variants from the text of Drerup. The 
other pieces are Alexandrian Hexameters, Geometrical Processes (the 
Ayer Papyrus), Medical Prescriptions, and three fragments of the Iliad. 
(KE. J. GoopspeED, Chicago Literary Papyri. Chicago, 1908, University of 
Chicago Press. 54 pp.; 2 pls.; 8vo.; $0.50.) 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Prehistoric Remains in Sardinia.— E. Mackenzie and T. Asusy of 
the British School in Rome have recently explored the prehistoric remains 
in the island of Sardinia. The “tombs of the giants” and the nuraghi were 
especially examined. The latter are huge structures, probably fortifications, 
built of large blocks of stone similar to the “tombs of the giants.” In the 
middle rises a large circular tower. The tombs were in many cases found 
so near that the investigators conclude that the “tombs of the giants ” were 
the burial places of the inhabitants of the nuraghi, although some other form 
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of burial seems to have been used by the humbler inhabitants. (Nation, 
March 26, 1908.) 

The Nuraghi of Sardinia.—In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 
141-168, Francois PrEcuaAc contributes some notes on the nuraghi of Sar- 
dinia, describing in particular one near Fonte Mola which is quadrilateral 
instead of circular. It resembles the talaydts carrés of the Balearic Isles, and 
seems to illustrate a type hitherto thought to be unrepresented in Sardinia. 
Its occurrence Préchac thinks is due to purely local causes, and that it is not 
necessary to attribute it to any direct influence from the East. The almost 
universal persistence of the circular type in this island is due to the demand 
for the greatest strength and solidarity of structure among communities 
engaged in such continual warfare. 


SCULPTURE 


An Etruscan Stele in Bologna. — In the Atti e Memorie della R. Depu- 
tazione di Storia patria per la Romagna, Third Series, Vol. XXV, P. Ducati 
has discussed a stele in the museum at Bologna, on the lower part of which 
is carved a wolf suckling a child. (Published in R. Arch. 1886, ii, pl. XX.) 
The style of the ornaments and figures dates the stele in the fifth or even fourth 
century B.c., but they preserve in marked degree the qualities of earlier Ionian 
art. Several Greek myths, apparently of pre-Hellenic origin, tell of children 
suckled by wolves, and M. Ducati thinks especially of the Milesian myth: 
From Ionia the myth may then have reached the Etruscans, who may have 
introduced it at Bologna and Rome. Probably, however, the importance 
attained by the myth at Rome is due to some ancient belief with which it 
agreed. (A. GRENIER, R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 451 f.) 

Roman Sculptures from London.—In Archaeologia, LX, 1906, 
pp. 43-45 (3 pls.), F. HAVERFIELD reéxamines three pieces of Roman sculp- 
ture found in London in 1889, and discussed by Cumont in his Mysteres de 
Mithra, I, pp. 100 and 389. ‘They are now in the collection of W. Ransom, 
Esq., of Hitchin. The male head with flowing beard belonged to a river-god 
who was reclining in the usual manner. The reed leaning against his right 
shoulder is sufficient evidence for this identification. The headless figure 
holding a patera in the right hand and a cornucopia in the left is male, not 
female, as Cumont thought, and represents either a Genius or a Bonus Even- 
tus. Both pieces of sculpture are far better than the average Roman work 
found in Britain. The modelling of the river-god especially reveals the hand 
of a true sculptor. They both belong to classical rather than to Roman pro- 
vincial art, and show Greek influence. The marble of which they are made 
is not British, and it is not unlikely that both figures were carved in Italy 
and imported into Britain in ancient times. There seems to be good evi- 
dence to prove that they are not rediscoveries of objects imported in modern 
times. The third piece is a Mithraic relief set up by a soldier to commemo- 
rate his discharge from the army, as an inscription shows. It dates from 
the middle of the second century A.p. and is the only Mithraic monument 
yet found in London. It is possible that.the relief was placed in a Mith- 
raeum which may have stood beside the Walbrook. 

The Reliefs on the Arch of Constantine. — A fresh examination of 
the medallion reliefs of the Arch of Constantine by J. SIEVEKING, in Rém. 
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Mitt. XXII, 1907, pp. 845-360, yields the result that those of the southern 
face are considerably older than the others. The former are apparently of 
the Flavian period; those on the north side, of the time of Hadrian. 


VASES 


Arretine Pottery.—In The Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery (New 
York, privately printed, 1908 ; 167 pp.; 23 pls.) GEorGr H. CuAse publishes 
a complete catalogue of the collection of Arretine pottery now in the Fogg 
Museum of Art, Harvard University. The greater part of the collection was 
purchased in Rome in 1904. ‘There are in all 589 pieces in it including the 
fragments. The introduction tells what is known of this style of pottery, its 
history, method of manufacture, and inscriptions. 


PAINTING 


The Technique of the Pompeian Paintings.—In Jb. Kl. Alt. XXI, 
1908, pp. 127-147, F. Geruicu discusses the technical methods in the pro- 
duction of Pompeian wall-paintings with special reference to the experiments 
of the Gesellschaft zur Férderung rationeller Malverfahren. He argues in 
detail that these experiments have shown the error of E. Berger’s theories, 
and that the ancient process was a modified fresco painting. In his work 
on the staircase at the Basel museum, Arnold Bécklin was gradually led to 
adopt methods closely analogous to those of the ancients. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Inscription from Novilara. — In Hermes, XLIII, 1908, pp. 31-37, 
EK. Latres points out additional resemblances in alphabet and language 
between the pre-Roman inscription from Novilara (cf. Jbid. XXXI, 1896, 
pp. 465 ff.) and Etruscan inscriptions. 

An Inscribed Cinerary Olla in Rome. — In Boll. Arte, II, 1908, pp. 101- 
103, R. MENGARELLI publishes his restoration of the cinerary olla of terra- 
cotta mentioned in Mon. Ant. IV, p. 339. It was found at Civita Castellana 
and has been since 1889 in the Villa Giulia in Rome. On the under side 
are two rudely scratched horses and a Faliscan inscription in three lines 
considerably damaged. ‘The letters are scratched in clearly, and the words 
are separated from one another by three vertical dots. No attempt is made 
at interpretation. In Rh. Mus. LXIII, 1908, pp. 254-259 (pl.), C. THuiin 
discusses the characters and adds some notes on the text. The inscription 
is certainly genuine and not later than the sixth century B.c. 

Faliscan Inscriptions at Civita Castellana. — An elaborate discussion 
of the Faliscan inscriptions at Civita Castellana, and those at the Villa 
Giulia by C. THutLin, will be found in Rém. Mitt. XXII, 1907, pp. 255-310, 
with numerous reproductions. 

An Inscription from Terracina. — Langford Wilson’s Terracina inscrip- 
tion, published in Rém. Mitt. X XI, 1906, pp. 394-396, is further discussed 
by A. v. DomAszewsk1, tbid. XXII, 1907, pp. 333-335. 

Roman Honorary Inscriptions. — In Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 135- 
140 (fig.), P. GROEBE discusses a basis near the Clepsydra on the Acropolis 
bearing an unpublished inscription in honor of Cn. Pompeius Sex. f. This 
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seems to refer to Cn. Pompeius Strabo, consul in 69 s.c. He also identifies 
the Romans mentioned in three inscriptions from Pergamon (Altertiimer v. 
Pergamon, VIII, Nos. 408, 429, and 431) with M. Junius M. f. praetor urbanus 
in 67 B.c., or his son, M. Caecilius Cornutus, a son or grandson of the praetor 
of 43 B.c., and C. Sornatius with the lieutenant of Lucullus in 69 B.c. 

Graffito Inscription.— In Berl. Phil. W. March 21, 1908, R. Encrr- 
MANN, discussing the graffito inscription from a new house in VI Regio, 
Ins. 16 (Wot. Scav. 1906, p. 374), suggests, quo bibit (olim, ignes) ossa cinisque 
tegunt, or quo bibit (ipse merum, nunc) ossa cinisque teguntur). 

Hostius Quadra. —In Berl. Phil. W. April 18, 1908, F. Bucne er, dis- 
cussing the inscription from the Via Flaminia, 7. Perperna 7. f. Quadra 
mag. scr. C’. Hostius L. f. Col. Redempt. etc. (Not. Scav. 1907, p. 462), refers 
to the Hostius Quadra mentioned by Seneca Nat. Q. I, 16, and interprets 
mag. scr. as magister scripturae (Cic. ad. Att. V, 15). 

Epigraphic Contributions to Roman History. — Epigraphic contribu- 
tions to Roman imperial history are published by A. v. Domaszewsk1 in 
Rim. Mitt. XXII, 1907, pp. 3833-348. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 460-500 (2 pls.), 
R. CaGnat and M. Besnier, in their review of epigraphical publications 
relating to Roman antiquity from September to December, give the text of 
one hundred and six inscriptions, notes on publications relating to epigraphy, 
and an index. 


COINS 


The Letters on Late Imperial Coins. — The letters found on coins of 
Antioch and other Syrian cities in late Imperial times are discussed by 
A. Dreuponne in J. Int. Arch. Num. X, 1907, pp. 2738-286. Up to the time 
of Domitian the letter or letters may indicate the year of the reign, but 
coins of Nerva are found with the whole series of letters from A to K. The 
writer explains these and others as the mark of the die from which the coin 
was struck. 

Coinage of the Roman Empire after the Death of Theodosius. — 
A. BLANCHET, in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 77-82, calls attention to the 
fact that after the division of the Roman Empire by Theodosius coins of 
Arcadius were struck in Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and in other cities of the 
Western Empire; and those of Honorius were struck in Thessalonica and 
Constantinople. The same thing occurred under later emperors. The 
writer argues that this proves that in spite of its division into two parts 
the Roman Empire continued to be regarded as an economic whole, and did 
not undergo any real change until the overthrow of Romulus Augustulus 
in 476. 

Contorniates.— In Burl. Mag. XIII, 1908, pp. 90-99 (22 figs. on pl.), 
KATHARINE EspAIL¥ discusses briefly the designs on contorniates, which 
she regards as counters for games. The obverse regularly bears a head, 
which in general has no value as a portrait. The reverse shows scenes 
from the circus or amphitheatre, from daily life, and from mythology, 
Homeric subjects being particularly common. The. value of a complete 
collection of these subjects is emphasized. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Recent Discoveries on the Palatine.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVI, 
1907, pp. 669-680 (2 figs.), L. Picorrnr discusses the recent discoveries on 
the Palatine made by Vaglieri and Cozza and published in Not. Scav. 1907, 
pp. 185 ff. (A.J.A. XII, p. 106). He refutes the conclusions arrived at by 
the excavators and thinks that what they take to be tombs dating from the 
ninth to the sixth centuries B.c. may well be the remains of primitive dwell- 
ings on the Palatine. The tomb which Vaglieri and Cozza date in the 
fourth century is an isolated burial and may be as early as the seventh or 
eighth century. He concludes that the results of these excavations are — 
purely negative. The necropolis of the early inhabitants of the Palatine 
still remains to be found. 

The Fornix Fabianus.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 89-95, 
ANDRE PIGANIOL attempts to show that the fornix Fabianus was attached 
to the south side of the Regia and spanned the narrow street between this 
structure and the Atrium Vestae. 

The Location of Aura.—L. DucHEsNE, in Rim. Mitt. XXII, 1907, 
pp. 429-433, interprets a passage in the Curiosum to prove that there was 
a place called Aura in the quarter of the Carinae, and conjectures that 
it owed its name to some representation of the Phrygian goddess of the 
breezes. 

Tarpeia.—In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 43-74, S. Rervacn discusses the 
various references in classical literature to the destruction, or heaping up 
in one spot, or hanging on a tree, of spoils taken in battle. He com- 
pares the command in Deuteronomy 8: 1-38, and Numbers 31: 22, 23, and 
especially the account of the destruction of Jericho and its consequences 
(Joshua 6:1 ff.). The spoils of war were in primitive times evidently 
considered accursed and likely to bring magic evils upon any one who used 
them. At Rome, a heap of arms (Sabine or Gallic) existed on a spot asso- 
ciated with the name of Tarpeia (originally a nymph or deity). When 
the ancient custom was no longer understood, a cause for the existence of 
the heap of arms was sought, and the conflicting tales about T'arpeia arose. 
Similar tales which existed in other places are cited. 

The Lucus Martis. — In Cl. Phil. II, 1908, pp. 840-842, S. B. P[LATNER] 
shows that the lucus Martis of Juv. I, 7-8 does not refer to a locality at 
Rome near the Porta Capena, as some have supposed. 

Tabula Valeria.—In Cl. Phil. II, 1908, pp. 278-284, C. J. O'Connor 
seeks to prove that the tabula Valeria of Cic. ad Fam. 14, 2, 2, and in Vatin. 
9, 21, was neither a banker’s office nor a wall-painting, but a bronze tablet 
engraved with a law or series of laws. The tabula Sestia of Cic. pro Quinct. 
6, 25 is similarly explained. . 

The Tomb of Tacitus.—In Boll. Arte, II, 1908, pp. 92-100, G. SorpIn1r 
discusses the legend that the tomb of Cornelius Tacitus was at Terni, the 
ancient Interamna. He shows that the story arose in 1590 and was based 
upon a passage in Flavius Vopiscus to the effect that the Roman emperor 
Tacitus and his successor Florianus had statues and cenotaphs there. 
Excavations for the erection of modern buildings have recently brought 
to light a large triangular mass of foundations near the town wall and 
these seem to have supported the monuments which in the seventeenth 
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century were associated with Tacitus and the two emperors. What these 
monuments were cannot now be determined. 

The Antonine Itinerary and the Tabula Peutingeriana.—In M¢é. 
Arch. Hist. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 463-477, EvuGknE ALBERTINI discusses the 
distances assigned to certain sections of the via Claudia Valeria and of the 
via Claudia Nova in the Antonine Jtinerary and in the Tabula Peutingeriana, 
explaining the sources of error in some of the readings of the Itinerary in 
the case of the via Valeria, and making the necessary emendations. The 
statements of the Tabula with regard to this road are of no value, and its 
indications about the via Claudia Nova are not only incomplete and inaccu- 
rate, but in one section belong to the via Valeria. 

The Identity of the Ister and the Danube.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. 
XXVIII, 1908, pp. 78-87, F. G. De PacutREE argues that the identity of 
the Ister and the Danube was not known to the Romans until the Panno- 
nian expedition of Octavian in 35 B.c., and that the first extant record of 
this discovery is contained in Sallust (fist. Rel. iii, 80). 


SPAIN 


Proto-historic Chronology of Spain. —In R. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 872- 
395, Louis Srrer divides the proto-historic (i.e. ante-Roman) history of 
Spain into the following epochs: 1, The age of polished stone (neolithic), 
when the West was civilized by influences from the Aegean regions; 
2 (1700-1200 B.c.), Utensils of copper and finely finished flint; Phoenician 
supremacy; exports of metals from the West, silver, tin, gold, copper, of 
amber from the North, etc.; megalithic monuments; 3 (1200-1100 B.c.), 
Invasion of Celts, destruction of the Phoenician empire; 4 (1100-800 B.c.), 
Bronze; Celtic supremacy; foundation of Gadir by the Tyrians; Phoeni- 
cian trade reduced to Africa and the western coasts of Europe; Greek 
competition in the Mediterranean and across Gaul; metals employed in the 
West; abandonment of megalithic architecture; burials in large jars; 
numerous citadels; 5 (800-600 B.c.), Iron; Celtic supremacy; height of 
Greek commerce; 6 (600-400 B.c.), Preponderance of Carthage in the 
Mediterranean; preludes of Carthaginian power in Spain; incineration ; 
7 (400-200 B.c.), Spain overrun by Carthaginians, conquest of Barca; 
incineration; painted vases, and wavy swords; 8 (200-150 B.c.), Roman con- 
quest; end of Oriental influence in the West. 

The Bronze Votive Offerings of Despenaperros. —H. SANDERS dis- 
cusses in Archaeologia, LX, 1906, pp. 69-92 (4 pls.; 17 figs.), the pre-Roman 
votive offerings of bronze from Despefiaperros in the Sierra Morena, Spain, 
and connects them with the statues found on the Cerro de los Santos plateau. 
An ancient temple, 51 feet long and 22 feet 7 inches wide, stood on this 
latter site, and the statues, of which more than two hundred including 
fragments were found, represent votaries. The locality was explored by the 
Spanish government in 1871. The high, conical head-dresses worn by the 
female figures show a connection with the East. The fine bust of a lady 
found at Elche and known as the Dame d’ Elche should be grouped with the 
statues from Cerro. This Iberian art goes back to the fifth century B.c. 
and it lasted for more than two hundred years. 
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FRANCE 


The Beginnings of History in Gaul.— In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 99-107, 
a lecture by D. Fusre, pe CouLANGES (dated 1870) on the earliest periods 
in Gaul is published. It is a popular sketch of the stone age and the pile 
dwellers. 

Excavations at Alesia. — The detailed report of the excavations at Alesia 
in 1906 (A.J.A. X, p. 855; XI, p. 804) is published by Commandant E. 
EsprrANpIEU. Chapter I gives a brief summary of earlier excavations 
(pp. 7-38). Chapter II (pp. 39-44) describes the gathering of delegates 
from learned societies, historians, archaeologists, and others at Alise-Sainte- 
Reine on September 18, 1905, when the plan of a scientific exploration of 
Alesia was proposed. Chapter III (pp. 45-54) contains the journal of pre- 
liminary excavations from October 16 to December 6, 1905, while Chapter | 
IV (pp. 54-162) is devoted to the results of the first campaign. The journal 
records the daily progress from May 7 to November 3. ‘This is followed by 
a detailed description of the monuments, including a theatre (radius 40.30 m., 
radius of orchestra 12.25 m.) and a temple, 16 m. by 8 m., with cella 6 m. 
long, in front of which was a portico 10 m. long containing an altar and an 
adjoining building with three apses. These buildings show clearly the 
signs of the three epochs which are marked in the history of Alesia. A 
number of wells and cisterns were found, one house excavated, and numer- 
ous cellars cleared. The coins included 204 Roman (chiefly of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Tetricus, and Constantine I) and 247 Gallic pieces. Each variety 
is described in detail. The most important sculptures in stone are the 
reliefs of the Capitoline triad and of a Dioscurus, but there were many other 
fragments of statues and reliefs, including three representations of decapi- 
tated heads with closed eyes. The only important inscription is Celtic 
written in Greek characters, but unfortunately badly broken. A bronze 
bust of Silenus and a small statuette of a fallen Gallic warrior have a real 
value as works of art, but the list includes many instruments and small 
objects. Among the iron objects are two hipposandales. Fragments of 
pottery and glass are, of course, numerous. Few traces of the Gallic oceupa- 
tion remain, but as a mercantile and religious centre the place was favored 
by the Romans, as is shown by the foundations of large public buildings. 
The city seems to have been destroyed by fire about the middle of the first 
century A.D., and again in the last quarter of the second century, while it 
seems to have disappeared finally about the time of the Frankish and 
Burgundian invasions. (Les Fouilles d’Alesia de 1906. Rapport par le Com- 
mandant Em1LE EspERANDIEU. Semur-en-Auxois, 1907, V. Bordott, 164 pp. ; 
51 pls.; 4 figs.) 

The Vases with Four Handles in the Armorican Peninsula. — J. 
Loru discusses in R. Et. Anc. X, 1908, pp. 175-189 (7 figs.), the vases with 
four handles found in the Armorican peninsula. He argues that they go 
back to the end of the neolithic and early bronze periods. Vases with four 
handles of the iron age have been found in Italy, Germany, France, and 
England. They were not cinerary urns, but held’food. They are the work 
of the Celts, who were, therefore, in the Armorican peninsula as early as the 
beginning of the second millennium B.c. 

The Vase with the Heads of Seven Gods. —C. JuLLi1AN publishes in 
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R. Et. Anc. X, 1908, pp. 173-174 (2 pls.), a few notes on the vase with the 
heads of seven gods upon it in the Cabinet des Médailles. Like the altars 
with seven gods it is connected with the cult of the seven gods of the week. 
They are not Roman gods, but barbarian gods assimilated to them. The 
three-headed god with horns corresponds to Mars. The vase probably dates 
from the second century of the Roman Empire. 


GERMANY 


The Location of Bibracte. — In Die Saalburg, March, 1908, pp. 249-251, 
R. OEHLER discusses briefly some of the locations proposed for the site of 
Caesar’s battle against the Helvetians at Bibracte. Neither the place be- 
tween Toulon-sur-Arroux and Montmort nor the hill at Armecy is satisfac- 
tory, although remains of a hastily constructed Roman camp and some Gal- 
lic graves have been found on the latter site. The most probable location 
is that found by C. Winckler in 1906 in Alsace between Epfig, Stotzheim, 
Eichhofen, and Ittersweiler. At a place called Afterburg he discovered a 
large, rectangular camp 700 m. long and 310-335 m. broad. The four gates 
were found, as well as abundant Roman remains at no less than eleven 
places on the different sides. Winckler argues that this is the site of 
Caesar’s great camp. The topography of the region corresponds with the 
description of Caesar and requires no emendation of the text. The site of 
the small camp is now to be sought. 

Excavations at Kapersburg in the Taunus. — C. BLUEMLEIN in Die 
Saalburg, March, 1908, pp. 235-238, gives an account of the excavations of 
L. and H. Jacobi at Kapersburg (see Der Obergermanisch-raetische Limes des 
Roemerreiches, Heft 27). A small nearly square fort was found with walls 
consisting of loose earth and stones held together by logs. This was clearly 
a temporary structure which was afterwards enlarged. The new fort was 
106 m. by 119 m. and defended by a double wall with the space between 
filled with earth. Horizontal and vertical beams held the wall together. 
Still later the fort was enlarged to 122 m. by 134 m. In the interior, part 
of the building known as the Praetorium was laid bare. Its walls consist 
of heavy masonry, while those of the so-called Exercise Hall were of wood. 
The storehouse, identified by an inscription, was found in the northeast 
corner of the fort. An interesting building was the “ Villa” of five rooms, 
the walls of which were covered with colored stucco. The ancient name of 
the place began with N, as is known from the inscription just mentioned. 
It was perhaps Nidensium. 117 coins were found dating chiefly from the 
middle of the third century. The pottery seems to date from the latter 
part of the second century A.D. 

The Roman Fort at Saalburg.—In Die Saalburg, March, 1908, pp. 
241-245 (4 figs.), Lieutenant D. ULE gives an account of the present con- 
dition of the Roman fort at Saalburg. Within the wall a certain amount 
of ground on either side of the porta praetoria still remains to be exca- 
vated. The modern museum has been erected upon the foundations of the 
horreum. The quaestorium has been rebuilt and is used for a library and 
for other purposes. Between the quaestorium and the porta decumana lies 
a fountain over which a roof has been built. Holes for posts show that it 
had a roof in ancient times. Various objects found at neighboring sites 
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have been brought together in the museum. In the northeast corner of the 
fort remains of four Roman ovens exist. They are placed side by side, but 
one of them must have been disused at the time the other three were built. 
Holes for posts show that they were probably covered with a rude roof. 
Along the inner side of the east wall at a depth of about four metres below 
the present level two rows of sockets for posts were found, and correspond- 
ing holes for roof beams in the walls. ‘The purpose for which this building 
was used has not yet been discovered. R. OEHLER (ibid. pp. 245-246) 
thinks that it may have served for barracks. 

The Roman Camp near Weissenburg.—(C.) BL(UEMLEIN), in Die 
Saalburg, March, 1908, pp. 240-241, gives a brief account of the Roman camp 
near Weissenburg. Excavations were carried on here first by Kohl and later 
by Tréltsch. The camp is nearly square, being about 174 m. by 179 m., with 
the corners rounded off. The four gates in the sides were protected by tow- 
ers, and the whole surrounded by a ditch. At the intersection of the roads 
from the gates was the large central building with four main compartments. 
A covered portico, 50 m. by 11 m., which projected in front, was con- 
nected with it by three doors. Many nails, large and small, were found 
scattered about the rooms. White stucco covered the inner surface of the 
enclosing wall. 

Pila Muralia.—In Rém.-Germ. Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1908, pp. 7-9, G. 
KROPpATSCHECK replies briefly to the argument of A. Schulten that the in- 
scribed wooden objects found at Oberaden are pila muralia. They may 
have been; but the shape of this weapon is not sufficiently well known to 
make such a conclusion certain. The passages from Plutarch (Mar. 27) 
and Vegetius (II, 18) cited by Schulten are not proof of their identity. 
The incriptions on them merely show that they were the property of a cen- 
turia without telling us anything of their use. An inscription of the same 
sort has been found on a millstone, and these objects may really be pestles. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Roman Town of Aguntum. — A. B. Meverand A. UNTERFORCHER 
publish under the title Die Rémerstadt Agunt (Berlin, R. Friedlander und 
Sohn, 1908, 251 pp.; 1 map; 5 pls.; 6 figs.) a monograph upon the Roman 
town of Aguntum near Lienz in the Tyrol. <A full account is given of the 
excavations conducted and the antiquities found on the-site as well as in 
_ neighboring towns. A full bibliography completes the work. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Palaeolithic Implements from the Itchen and Test Valleys. — W. 
DALE discusses in Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1906, pp. 37-40, the palaeolithic 
implements collected by him during fifteen years in the Itchen and Test val- 
leys near Southampton. The gravels in which they were found belong to 
the pleistocene period. Many of the implements are in excellent condition. 
They were probably made near the place where they were discovered, and 
dropped by the users into the ancient rivers. Two found on Southampton 
Common are of a dark-colored chert which does not exist nearer than the 
Isle of Wight. This seems to prove that these objects were sometimes 
transported in a finished condition. Some of the implements were so made 
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that it is clear that they were intended to be held in the hand. The oval or 
almond-shaped objects with a sharp edge all around were perhaps hurled 
from the hand. If thrown with a whirling motion they would be very 
effective missiles. 

Early Iron Age Burials at Danes Graves. — In Archaeologia, LX, 1906, 
pp. 251-312 (57 figs.), W. GREENWELL describes the early iron age burials 
at Danes Graves, East Riding, Yorkshire. The bodies were buried without 
coffin, with a hand-made vessel containing food, usually the leg of a young 
pig. The people were evidently very poor. No weapons were found and 
only a few decorative articles. The garment was usually fastened by an 
iron fibula. In one grave were the remains of achariot. There are similar 
graves at the neighboring town of Arras, where parts of three chariots have 
come to light, and still another has been found at Hunmanby (A.J/.A XII, 
p- 374). No evidence has yet been discovered for a scythe on the hub of the 
wheel. W. Wriaur discusses (ibid. pp. 318-324, pl.; fig.) the skulls and 
concludes that they probably belonged to a race which entered Britain from 
the southern half of the region between the Seine and the Baltic. 

Gallo-Roman Horned Deities in Ireland. — On an altar in the Cluny 
museum a bearded god is represented with the ears and horns of a stag. On 
each horn is a torques. The legend reads Cernunnos (see C.J.L. XIII, No. 
3026 C). Other representations of horned deities have been found in France. 
In the Irish mythological poem Tdin bé Cuailngi demons are mentioned as 
buck-faced, cow-faced, and goat-faced.. The representation with horns 
resembles rather the Greek representations of Io than those of the Mino- 
taur. (H. p’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 4-7.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 
ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Alexandrian Chronicle on Papyrus. —In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 108- 
116, Seymour bE Riccr describes and discusses the Goleniscev papyrus 
(Eine Alexandrinische Welt-chronik Text und Miniaturen eines griechischen 
Papyrus der Sammlung W. GoleniSéev herausgegeben und erkldrt von ADOLF 
BAvER und JosEF StRzZGOWSKI, Wien, 1905, C. Gerold. Denkschrift. d. kais. 
Akad. d. Wissensch. in Wein; phil.-hist. Klasse, LI, ii), giving the text of 
that part which contains the chronicle of the years 383-392 a.p. 

The Portraits from Antinoe. —In Gaz. B.-A. XX XIX, 1908, pp. 121- 
134 (pl.; 6 figs.), A. Gaver discusses the plaster and painted portraits 
found on mummies at Antinoe. The oldest date from the time of Hadrian, 
but it is claimed that many are Christian, though the old symbols are com- 
bined with those of the new faith. The faces are true portraits, not stock 
figures. The use of these portraits is regarded as a survival in Roman and 
Christian times of the old Egyptian usage, and of the beliefs in which it 
originated. 

A Catalogue of the Byzantine Lead Seals in the National Museum 
at Athens. —In J. Int. Arch. Num. X, 1907, pp. 47-112, C. M. ConsTANTO- 
POULOS completes his catalogue of the Byzantine lead seals in the National 
Museum at Athens. An index to the whole collection accompanies the article. 
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A Seal of the Emperor David Comnenus.— In J. Int. Arch. Num. X, 
1907, pp. 118-156 (pl.), G. P. VeGLerREs discusses at length a lead seal of 
the emperor David Comnenus, replying to criticism of his former articles on 
the subject by C. M. Constantopoulos (see J. Int. Arch. Num. VIII, pp. 
121-132, 237-248, and 293-322). The two important points are: 1. whether 
the figure on the seal represents the emperor or the prophet David; and 
2. whether the inscription at the right of the figure refers to the emperor or 
the prophet. The figure wears the robes and has the attributes of a 
Byzantine emperor of the fifteenth century, as can be proved by numerous 
examples, and is, therefore, in the opinion of the writer intended to repre- 
sent the emperor David. Various representations of the prophet David, 
e.g. in the monastery of Daphni near Athens, or in that of St. Luke in 
Phocis, or in manuscripts, show the prophet in a different garb. The 
prophets are never represented like Byzantine kings and the cases cited by 
Constantopoulos will not bear examination. At the left of the figure are 
the words 6 BacwAevs, and at the right letters which the writer interprets as 
K(at) A(itoxparwp) TP(a) TT (elodvros) AA( Bid). ’KA cannot stand for 
kai; neither can the monogram stand for azpodyrys. The @ would be 
expressed if it did. The title atroxpdtwp Tpazelovvros is well established 
by many examples cited by the writer from Byzantine authors. On the 
reverse of the seal the word which Constantopoulos reads as a vocative 
Baorred is really a genitive BaciAéws. The-semicircle at the end is a tachy- 
graphic sign for ws, as is shown by several examples. 

Orient or Byzantium?—In RF. Arch. X, 1907, pp. 396-412, Lours 
BrEHIER discusses Strzygowski’s theory (Die Miniaturen des serbischen 
Psalters. Denkschrift. d. kais. Akad. d. Wissensch. in Wien; phil.-hist. 
Klasse, LU, Vienna, 1906) of the survival in the Middle Ages of Hellenistic 
art, with its mingled Greek and Oriental qualities. The conclusion is 
accepted that much which has been regarded as Byzantine is really Hellen- 
istic and Oriental in origin; but that local tastes and habits exerted a strong 
influence, which accounts for the confusing variety of mediaeval art and 
finally leads to Gothic art. 


ITALY 


Oriental Importation in Italian Mediaeval Art.—J. STRZYGOWSKI 
finds new evidence for the Oriental origins of mediaeval art in the stucco 
reliefs of S. Maria in Valle at Cividale and the wooden casket in the Cathe- 
dral at Terracina which figured at the Grottaferrata exposition of 1906. In 
Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss, 1908, pp. 16-34, he compares the reliefs of Cividale 
with those of the older Hadra church at Deir et Surjani and of the mosque 
of Ibn Tulun at Cairo, and by finding further affinities between the orna- 
ment at Cividale and that of the fagade of Mschatta, concludes that the 
former is of Oriental origin and probably by an immigrant from Mesopo- 
tamia. The Terracina casket he regards as an outright importation 
from Egypt, and a product of Coptic art. The Cividale stucco reliefs are 
regarded by the writer as an example of the true Mesopotamian technique, 
translated at Mschatta into marble, and he thinks that they are scarcely as 
late as the eighth century. The Terracina casket cannot be later than the 
eighth century. 

The Modius of Serapis on Joseph’s Head.—In Byz. Zeit. XVII, 
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1908, p. 277, J. SrRzyGowsk1 publishes a communication from W. Amelung, 
who has found in Rufinus (II, 23) the following passage: Quidam in honorem 
nostri Joseph formatum perhibent simulacrum (Sarapidis) ob dimensionem 
Srumenti, qua famis tempore subvenit Aegyptiis. According to this, Joseph was 
considered as a kind of prototype of Serapis and was crowned with the 
modius in consequence. This explains the modius upon his head in the 
cathedra of Maximian in Ravenna, and also lends color to Strzygowski’s 
attributions to the latter of an Oriental origin. 

The Capsella of Brivio. — In 1898 there was exhibited at Turin a small 
oval silver box, decorated with reliefs, which was said to have been found 
at Brivio. This capsella is now in the Louvre, and is described in Mon. 
Piot, XIII, pp. 229-240 (pl.; 2 figs.), by P. Laurer. It is a valuable ex- 
ample of Christian art of the fifth century. The reliefs represent the visit 
of the Magi, the Three Children in the fiery furnace, and on the lid the 
Raising of Lazarus. The capsella seems to be the product of an art which, 
if not actually Oriental, is at least derived from Oriental models. 

S. Giovanni in Compito. — Boll. Arte, II, 1908, pp. 184-190, contains a 
description by F. Roccur of the church of S. Giovanni in Compito in the 
vicinity of Rimini. The campanile is modern, but the facade is original 
and recalls the Lombard style of the ninth century. Yet the church is 
mentioned as early as 658 and there is no trace of a subsequent rebuilding. 
This gives interest to the monument as an example of proto-Romanesque, 
and renders the few fragments of decoration of great importance. 

The Palatine Caricature of the Crucifixion.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1908, pp. 82-92, F. px Miixy studies the origin of the prepossession which 
underlay the representation of the Crucified with an ass’s head, now in the 
Kircherian Museum, formerly in a house on the Palatine. He finds that 
accusation of worshipping a god with an ass’s head was first laid against 
the Jews, and seems to have been suggested by the legendary gratitude of the 
Israelites for the animal which saved them in the desert. It is only in the 
fourth century that St. Epiphanius mentions the gnostic heretical worship 
of Set-Typhon, calling it the worship of a god with an ass’s head. The 
first author who launched the accusation against the Jews was Apion, the 
rhetorician of Claudius’ reign, who used not the word vos, but xdvOur, 
which was taken by the Jews in the sense of “ass,” as is done by Josephus 
in his reply to Apion. 

The Legend of S. Maria in Ara Celi. — In a paper read before the Brit- 
ish and American Archaeological Society of Rome, Professor Cor. HULSEN 
conclusively sets forth the origin of the mediaeval story (in the Mirabilia) 
connecting the church of S. Maria in Ara Celi with a vision of the Emperor 
Augustus, and also the origin of the title of the church. The legend 
had for its starting-point an altar found on the site with the inscription 
FIDE. AVG- SACR: (ie. Fidei Augustae sacrum), which the Greek 
pilgrims, or Byzantine writers, ignorantly interpreted to mean F'lio Dei 
Augustus sacravit. But the church came to be called Ara Celi from the 
accidental and unconnected juxtaposition of these two words in the inscrip- 
tion over the older altar under that of S. Helena, which commemorates the 
legendary vision. 

The Monasteries attached to S. Maria Maggiore.— In Mél. Arch. 
Hist. XXVII, 1907, pp. 479-494, L. Ducuesne discusses the monasteries 
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that were attached to S. Maria Maggiore, three of which are mentioned in 
the Liber Pontificalis and a fourth in a recently published Tabularium S. 
Prazedis. He sums up our information with regard to these foundations, 
identifies their sites, and gives the chronology of the buildings from 471 to 
LTE AD: 

The Frescoes in the Grotta del Salvatore at Vallerano.— B. CALosso 
has made an examination of the frescoes in the Grotta del Salvatore at 
Vallerano, hitherto known only by a short description in the notes of 
Marini, and publishes his results in Arch. Stor. Patr. XXX, 1907, pp. 
189-241. Aside from their importance as examples of mediaeval painting, 
the frescoes offer an iconographic novelty in containing the only Western 
example known of the Administration of the Eucharist to the Apostles. 
He compares them with those of 8. Maria in Pallara on the Aventine and 
of S. Elia near Nepi, and assigns them to the tenth or eleventh century. 


SPAIN 


Latin-Byzantine Monuments in Spain.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 663-667, M. DreuLaroy discusses the Latin-Byzantine monuments in 
Spain. They date from the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. Most of 
them have been published in Wfonneree arquitectonicos de Espana. A 
careful examination of the churches shows that they have marked Persian 
characteristics. ‘The Persian influence came in through the Moors, who 
even employed Persian architects as in the mihrab at Cordova. Hence it 
was natural that the Christian architecture should be affected. The author 
proposes as a name for the churches in this style, Latin-Iranian instead of 
Latin-Byzantine. 

FRANCE 


Stained Glass of the Thirteenth Century. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, 
pp. 80-84, J. J. Marquet DE VASsELoT describes two fragments of a win- 
dow, now in the Louvre, representing the execution of St. Nicasius and his 
sister, St. Eutropia. The glass seems to be the work of a Parisian artist 
of the second half of the thirteenth century, though it probably adorned a 
church in Champagne. 

Two Heads of the Thirteenth Century. — In Mon. Piot, XIII, pp. 241- 
248 (2 pls.; 4 figs.), P. Virry discusses two heads, formerly on the mould- 
ings of a house in Rheims, which are fine examples of Gothic art shortly 
after 1250, when the traditional style was passing into the freer and more 
individual representations, such as are found in some parts of the Cathedral 
and on the house of the musicians in Rheims. 

The Altar of Avenas.—In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 254-264 (3 figs.), 
F. pe M&ty discusses the inscription on the altar of Avenas (A.J.A. XII, 

p: 250). The last two lines read : 


Lampade bissena fluiturus Julius ibat, 
Mors fugat obpositum regis ad interritum. 


In the first line the letters having Roman numerical values give 1180, which 
he accepts as the date of the altar. It was thus constructed in the last year 
of the reign of Louis VI, but the danger which the king then escaped can- 
not be determined (see C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, pp. 789-790). 
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The North Portal of St. Etienne at Cahors.—In R. Art Chrét. TV, 
1908, pp. 37-39, P. Mayeur returns to the problem of the interpretation 
of the central scene in the tympanum of the north portal of St. Etienne at 
Cahors. He discusses Lefévre’s theory that the apocalyptic vision is here 
represented, and cites a number of mediaeval Ascensions in ivories, windows, 
tympana, etc., to prove that the interpretation formerly accepted which saw 
in the scene the Ascension is the correct one. 

Another Interpretation of the Portal at Vézelay. — Sanoner has inter- 
preted the tympanum group of the portal at Vézelay as representing Christ 
sending forth the apostles to preach the Gospel to every people, the latter 
being indicated by the groups in the little compartments bordering the 
tympanum. Lefévre recognizes instead Christ charging St. John with the 
transmission of His word to the seven churches of Asia. The lintel has 
been interpreted as inspired by St. Bernard’s preaching of the Second Cru- 
sade (see A.J.A. XI, p. 238). P. Mayeovr, in R. Art Chret. IV, 1908, 
pp. 103-108, compares a window in Bruges cathedral with the imagery of 
this portal and arrives at the conclusion that the whole is inspired by the 
Apocalypse, the details and small groups being explained by ancient com- 
mentaries on Revelation. He includes the figures flanking the portal in 
the allegorical scheme. 


GERMANY 


Byzantine, not Syrian. — In Munich is a Servian psalter, probably pre- 
pared for Prince Lazarus at the end of the fourteenth century. Strzygowski 
has claimed that the miniatures of this manuscript were copied from a 
Syrian manuscript of the sixth or seventh century. In R. Arch. XI, 1908, 
pp. 171-189 (pl.; 18 figs.), G. Miter argues from a careful analysis of 
the illustrations that the Syrian features are common in the fourteenth cen- 
tury in Byzantine and Slavic art, and that in all cases Byzantiuin interposes 
between the Munich psalter and the Orient. 

The Exposition of Christian Art at Aix-la-Chapelle. — An article on 
the recent exposition of Christian art at Aix-la-Chapelle (August 15 to 
October 10, 1907) by CroLtxowsk1 in Gaz. B.-A., XX XIX, 1908, pp. 165-175, 
illustrates a gilded copper casket of the thirteenth century from the church 
at Amay; a tenth century reliquary.of silver and cloisonné enamel from 
Notre Dame at Maestricht; a reliquary in triptych form in ebony orna- 
mented with gilded copper and enamel, belonging to the thirteenth century 
and coming from the church of the Holy Cross at Liege; two remarkable 
angels in silver repoussé from St. Servais at Maestricht; three ostrusoria in 
gilded silver from churches at Aix-la-Chapelle, Billingen, and Burg-Reuland ; 
a Madonna of Mercy in wood of the fourteenth century from the Suermondt 
Museum at Aix-la-Chapelle; and a beautiful St. Elizabeth in wood of the 
sixteenth century Nuremberg school from the same collection. 

The “Lovers” at Gotha Identified. —C. Gebhardt recognized in the 
man and woman of a portrait group in the Gotha museum, a member of the 
house of Hainau and his mistress (Rep. f K. XXVIII, 1905, pp. 466-473). 
K. Siebert, however, in an article in Rep. f. K. XXX, 1907, pp. 441-445, 
points out that the figures closely resemble those in a wooden relief m the 
Marienkirche at Hainau, the inscriptions on which tell us that the persons 
represented are Reinhard, Graf von Hainau Miinzenberg, and Katharina, his 
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wife, born Grafin von Schwarzburg. The correspondence of the two works 
is in fact so close that the figures of the relief must have been copied from 
the Gotha piece. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Anglo-Saxon Burial Ground at Mitcham. —In Archaeologia, LX, 
1906, pp. 49-60 (pl.; 12 figs.), H. F. Brpper gives an account of the Anglo- 
Saxon burial ground at Mitcham, Surrey. The graves are situated in a 
bank about six feet above the surrounding level. Marshy ground extends 
from them to the river Wandle. About twenty years ago some of the 
graves were opened, but unfortunately nothing is known of their contents. 
In all, seventy-seven graves have been scientifically examined. ‘The remains 
were found eighteen inches to three feet below the surface. There is no 
trace of a coffin, but the bodies were usually carefully laid out with the head 
to the west. A knife is often found with the skeleton, frequently at the 
waist, as if carried at the belt. Spear heads, when occurring, are on a level 
with the skull. Only three swords were found. A detailed account of the 


different burials accompanies the article. W. L. H. Duckworrtu discusses | 


the crania and bones. The minor objects from the graves are described in 
Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, pp. 4-10. . 

The Brass of Sir Hugh Hastings at Elsing Church. — The recovery of 
several lost pieces of the brass of Sir Hugh Hastings at Elsing Church, 
Norfolk, including the figure of Roger, Lord Grey of Ruthin, is recorded and 
the whole monument discussed by A. HARTSHORNE in Archaeologia, LX, 
1906, pp. 25-88 (5 pls.). W. H. Sr. Joun Hore (ibid. pp. 88-42) shows that 
the brass was orginally inlaid in the usual manner in a slab of Purbeck 
marble; and that pieces of colored glass were used in decorating it. In 
places the plaster cement by which this was attached and some small pieces of 
the glass still remain. 

A Carved Norman Stone at Wallingford Castle. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXI, pp. 118-123 (2 figs.), C. E. Keyser discusses a carved Norman stone 
13 inches long and 10 inches high in the museum at Wallingford Castle. It 
was found on the castle grounds. The carving represents a rude human 
figure with an animal’s head, carrying an axe inhis left hand and what seems 
to be two bags suspended upon a pole over his right shoulder. ‘The figure, 
which was purposely made grotesque, was intended to represent Aquarius, 
as a very similar carving on the font at Hook Norton in Oxfordshire proves. 
The axe is a woodcutter’s axe and the bags water buckets, both of which 
are appropriate to the sign of the zodiac for January. It is clear that 
Aquarius is in both cases a representative of evil. The date of the Walling- 
ford carving is probably 1140-1160. 

The Palace of Westminster in the Eleventh and Twelfth Cen- 
turies.—In Archacologia, LX, 1906, pp. 181-148 (plan; 8 figs.), W. R. 
LeruHaBy discusses the palace of Westminster in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The great hall was built by William Rufus in the last decade 
of the eleventh century, and some remains of it still exist. ‘The lower parts 
of the present walls are Norman. Both architectural and literary evidence 
prove that Richard II merely altered the hall without enlarging it. The 
original, Norman’ buttresses, now recased, may be seen along the west side 
about the modern attached building. When Sir R. Smirke restored the 
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great hall in 1834, his brother, S. Smirke, made a conjectural restoration of 
the side walls, but there was a difficulty in his irregular disposition of the 
‘windows. The writer shows that no such irregularity existed, that there 
was always a pair of arches between neighboring windows. The Norman 
hall was twelve bays long. A restoration of it is given. The little or lesser 
hall, which may have stood on the site of the Confessor’s hall, was south of 
the great hall and separated from it by a space twenty feet wide. East of 
this lay St. Stephen’s Chapel, jutting out toward the river. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Devil and the Bishop.— In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 16-24 (4 pls.), 
KE. BertTavux interprets a painting (Reinach, [épertoire de peintures, UH, p. 
714, No. 1), formerly in the Otlet collection and ascribed to the Swabian 
school, as a representation of the miracle of St. Andrew, who discomfited 
the devil when, in the guise of a beautiful lady, he was tempting a bishop. 
The painting is Spanish, of the fifteenth century. A second panel repre- 
sents the placing of the saint in his tomb. ‘Two panels in the possession of 
Don Roque Chabas, at Valencia, represent the same miracle and the martyr- 
dom of St Andrew. In the church of Nuestra Sefiora del Milagro at 
Valencia are six panels representing this and four other miracles of St. 
Andrew, besides the Pentecost. The whole series is by one hand, a Spanish 
pupil of Paolo de San Leocadio, the Italian who introduced at Valencia the 
style of the imitators of Lorenzo Costa and Francia. The work belongs to 
the early part of the sixteenth century. Many Spanish paintings of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries exist, and some of them are ascribed 
to French or even German schools. 

French and Flemish Artists in Vasari.—In Chron. Arts, 1908, pp. 
64-67, F. pe ME y gives a list of the French and Flemish artists mentioned 
in Vasari’s “ Lives,” and makes some interesting observations thereupon. 
The names number about one hundred and fifty and are often extremely in- 
structive; Vasari’s nickname civetta, for example, applied to Herri Met de 
Bles, explains the owl which this artist uses as a signature. Acken, which 
heads the list, is a name to be found among the signatures in the Breviarium 
Grimani. Foccora and Foqueita are the transliterations of the name of Jean 
Fouquet, of whom the Italian speaks in terms of the highest respect, com- 
paring him to Polygnotus, and calling him the model to the artists of his age. 
E. DuRAND GREVILLE (ibid. p. 86) supplements de Mély’s comments by a 
list of ten names in Vasari of which he has deciphered the Flemish equiva- 
lents. 

Lucas de Heere the “‘ Maitre des femmes a mi-corps.” — The author- 
ship of that series of paintings of young women richly dressed, reading, 
writing, playing on instruments, and always portrayed in half-figure, which 
became thoroughly known through the Exposition des primitifs Flamands at 
Bruges in 1902, is still under discussion. Wickhoff has assigned the series to 
Jean Clouet, but the same characteristics are found in the so-called “ Lady 
Jane Grey” in Lord Spencer’s collection at London, and the latter is attrib- 
uted to Lucas de Heere, one of those versatile geniuses known to modern 
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criticism as the “ rhetorician painters” of the Netherlands. Close analysis 
shows, however, that this attribution is unfounded and Lucas de Heere’s 
well-known works are so romantic in character as apparently to preclude the 
possibility of his being the author of the Holbeinesque “ half-figures.” Late 
discoveries, however, show that the painter had more than one manner. An 
allegorical portrait of Queen Elizabeth in the royal collections, and the sur- 
prising variety of spirit shown in two recently discovered works of the 
master in the Ghent museum, show that he was quite capable of both the 
romantic and the realistic manners. (L. MAETERLINCK in Gaz. B.-A. 
XXXIX, 1908, pp. 223-236.) 

Portraits of Michelangelo.— E. Sreinmann finds a portrait of 
Michelangelo in the marble relief of the Vatican, representing in alle- 
gorical fashion Cosimo I’s restoration of Pisa. The relief itself has been 
ascribed to Michelangelo, but is assigned by Steinmann to Bartolomeo 
Amuanati. He identifies the figure at the extreme left, holding in his 
left hand the model of a seated bearded statue, as Michelangelo. The 
great artist appears again in the left-hand corner of Jacopo del Conte’s 
fresco of the “Angel appearing to Zacharias” in the oratory of S. 
Giovanni Decollato at Rome. Another portrait hitherto unreproduced is 
that in the Chaix d’Est-Ange collection at Paris, which is the prototype of 
most of the oil portraits. Still another unpublished likeness is that in 
the Mond collection in London, ascribed by J. P. Richter to Salviati. 
(Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. 1908, pp. 40-52.) 

Raphael and Manet. — G. Pautt, in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. 1908, pp. 
53-55, reproduces side by side the Déjeuner sur Vherbe of Manet and the group 
of three river-gods in Marcantonio’s engraving after Raphael’s Judgment of 
Paris. The comparison serves to show that the famous impressionist copied 
directly from the old master, so far as concerns the arrangement of the three 
figures in the foreground of the Déjeuner. 

Rembrandt’s Etchings. — The etchings of Rembrandt are discussed by 
P. Mathey in Le Musée, V, 1908, pp. 119-129 (10 figs.). The early etchings, 
made when the artist was about twenty-one years old, are all small. As in 
his paintings of the same period there are numerous portraits of himself and 
of his parents, sketches of beggars, and some religious scenes in which the 
figures are almost microscopic. One portrait of his mother (Bartsch, No. 354), 
dated 1628, is a masterpiece for the delicacy of the drawing and the skill 
shown in the etching. Gradually the size increases, colors are more clearly 
indicated, and nude figures begin to appear. In the etchings of 1638, 
1634, and 1635, a marked change is noticeable. There is the same facility 
of execution, but there is a lack of feeling and a carelessness in the style. 
This may be said only in comparison with his own earlier and later work, 
as these etchings are far superior to those of his imitators or his pupils. 
But from 1636 on there is a steady advance towards the style shown in the 
masterpieces of his later years, that is in the Sacrifice of Abraham, Subjects 
for a Spanish Book, Christ presented to the People, St. Francis, and finally 
in the Woman with the Arrow. This last work was produced in 1661. 
About 1640 the landscapes began. This is the date of the small View of 
Amsterdam. One of the finest of the etchings is dated in the next year, the 
Young Man with the Cross and Chain (Bartsch, No. 261), where one can 
almost see the yellow hair and blue eyes of the man. In the same year dates 
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the Woman with a Large Cap (Bartsch, No. 359), which the writer calls 
areal pearl. The Hundred Florins Piece, which was probably executed in 
1649 or 1650, holds the place among the etchings which the Night Watch 
holds among the paintings, but the writer thinks that its reputation is not 
fully deserved. The group at the right is open to criticism, and the head of 
the bald-headed man is certainly not the work of Rembrandt. Some of his 
pupils probably collaborated with him in the production of this work. 

Various Attributions.— W. Suipa contributes to Monatshefte f. Kunst- 
wiss. 1908, pp. 61-62, the following attributions : to Konrad Witz, a fragment 
representing the Magdalen, painted on the back with a male figure, in the 
Cook collection at Richmond, where it is labelled “Early Spanish,” under 
the influence of Hubert Van Eyck; to Hans Schiichlin, a Beheading of 
St. Barbara in the possession of Prince Waldstein in Dux (Bohemia), and a 
Flagellation in the Louvre; to Friedrich Herlin, a group of St. Anne, the 
Virgin, and Child, in the collection of Count Wilczek at Schloss Kreuzenstein, 
and a Sts. George and Florian in the possession of Gaston von Mallmann in 
Berlin; to Michael Paches, a window in the Margaretenkapelle in St. Peter’s 
Friedhof at Salzburg; to Albrecht Altdorfer, a Portrait of an Abbot in the 
Collection of the Historical Association of Regensburg; to the “ Master of 
Messkirch,” a Christ before Pilate in the Louvre which bears the signature 
WO in monogram, a fact which may lead to the identification of this un- 
known painter; to Titian, a Portrait of a Man in the possession of Herr von 
Stefenelli in Vienna; to Domenico Theotocopuli, a drawing of a young 
man in bust, the first drawing of El Greco to be brought to light, in the col- 
lection of Prince von Lichtenstein in Vienna; to Jan Vermeer van Delft, a 
Portrait of a Young Woman in the Munich Gallery. 


ITALY 


The Architecture of the Medici Tombs at Florence. — The obvious 
faults of the architecture of the tombs of Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici 
in S. Lorenzo at Florence consist in the frailty of the sarcophagi, the subor- 
dination of the central niche to the lateral ones, the poverty of the terminal 
cornice, and lack of meaning in the pilasters and decorative motives. The 
original designs, however, in the Louvre and the British Museum, show a 
grand conception in which the architecture was the chief object of the artist’s 
attention. The central niche was wider than its neighbors, the statues on 
the sarcophagus were not disproportionately large as now, a grand figure (of 
uncertain meaning) crowned the centre of the cornice, large personifications 
(of which the lately discovered River-god was destined to be one) flanked the 
sarcophagus at the base, and the whole was knit together by an elaborate deco- 
rative scheme. The freer drawing in the British Museum represents probably 
the original conception, which was simplified in size and proportions to fit 
the dimensions of the sacristy, and appears in this reduced form in the Louvre 
design. But the whole was evidently planned to be a triumphal rendition of 
the glory of the Medici. The disasters which overwhelmed Italy in the 
reign of Clement VII, casting their gloom over the mind of the artist, made 
it impossible to carry out his original plan, and his own personality prevented 
the substitution of an entirely different idea, suited to his temper at the 
time. The result is seen in the exaggerated figures, out of proportion with 
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the architecture, and reflecting the mind of the artist in their intense sad- 
ness. The architecture is a cramped skeleton of the original plan, shorn of 
its unifying decoration, and losing its meaning along with the numerous 
figures which it was to frame and support. (Marcer Raymonp in Gaz. B.-A. 
XX XIX, 1908, pp. 17-34.) 

Bramante as the Designer of S. Maria alla Fontana.— In Rass. d’ Arte, 
VIII, 1908, pp. 10-13 and 28-32, A. ANNoNI gives an architectural descrip- 
tion of the church of S. Maria alla Fontana in Milan, rejects the attribu- 
tions to Cristoforo Solari and Leonardo, and shows the affinities of the 
structure with other works of Bramante. Actual attribution to this mas- 
ter being impossible, as he left Milan in 1499, the writer concludes that 
the church was built by a follower of his along lines laid down by Bramante 
himself. 

The Later Work of Bramantino.— W. Surpa contributes a study of 
the later work of Bramantino to Jb. Kunsth. Samm. 1907, pp. 203-3872. After 
a short preface on the pupils of Leonardo, whom Bramantino influenced 
before 1508, Suida speaks of the evidence regarding his journey to Rome, a 
period from which we have no works nor drawings of the Roman monuments 
such as Mongeri wrongly attributed to the artist. The anticaglie prospettiche 
romane, which Gori published, are near his style, but even these cannot be 
attributed to him, because they were apparently designed about 1500, and 
Bramantino certainly did not reach Rome before 1508. He had already 
returned to Lombardy in 1513, and we have no reason to suppose that he 
left that locality before his death in 1536, with the exception of a journey to 
Susa in 1525. No certain date can be found for any of his works subsequent 
to his sojourn in Rome, but the productions which are most probably related 
to his youthful period are the triptych of the Ambrosiana, the Lucretia 
belonging to Conte Sola-Busca, the St. John Evangelist of Conte Borromeo. 
The Deposition in the Berolzheimer collection at Munich may be assigned 
to 1514, and the group of works which show affinities with those of the 
Trivulzi chapel can be placed between 1516 and 1520. The last fifteen years 
of his life are represented by works characterized by emphasized and grander 
forms, and by less novel and profound conceptions. The closing part of 
Suida’s study is devoted to Bramantino’s architectural designs in his back- 
erounds and his theories of architecture, as well as to his anonymous Lom- 
bard imitators, to the authorship of the frescoes in S. Teodoro at Pavia, and 
to Bramantino’s influence on Bernardino Luini and Gaudenzio Ferrari. 

Domenichino’s Drawings in the Uffizi.—In Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1907, 
pp. 187-191, L. Sena studies the series of about sixty drawings in the 
Uffizi which are attributed to Domenichino, and finds that but few of them 
are certainly by his hands, and few of these of great interest. One resem- 
bles much in composition the Madonna del Rosario in the Bologna gallery, 
but is not necessarily a study for it. Another, however, is obviously a 
sketch for the fresco The Construction of the Convent at Grottaferrata. 

Donatello’s “bottega.” —In Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 3-10, 
W. BopE discusses the method of determining the part to be assigned to 
Donatello’s pupils in “ Donatelloesque ” works, particularly in the Madonna 
reliefs. Most of these, says Bode, were done by pupils after sketches by 
the master. This conclusion is usually warranted when a weak execution 
is combined with unmistakable Donatello types and composition. The 
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Kaiser-Friedrich Museum possesses the original clay model for one of 
these reliefs, and in the collection of Mme. André at Paris is found the 
completed work in marble, obviously executed by an inferior hand after the 
master’s sketch. Such cases warn us against accepting poor technique as 
proof that a work did not originate in Donatello’s workshop. A bronze plaque 
in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, containing a Madonna group, was obviously 
cast on a wax model of Donatello’s, and such examples are not rare. The 
rule may be accepted that all the Madonna reliefs of mediocre technique 
which show Donatello’s hand in composition and types were either copied 
or cast from his own works, or are faithful imitations of them, and that we 
are justified in eliminating the master’s participation only where the con- 
ception and arrangement are certainly not due to him. 

The Work of Hlia Gaggini.— An article by LAuRA Finrpprnr in 
LT’ Arte, XI, 1908, pp. 17-29, reconstructs the biography of Elia Gaggini and 
assembles his work. He is first mentioned in a document of 1441 and is last 
heard of in 1491. He was associated with his now famous uncle Domenico 
Gaggini in the chapel of St. John Baptist at S. Lorenzo in Genoa, where 
his hand is doubtless to be traced in the upper panels and those parts of the 
work displaying crasser technique. Nothing of his is left in the present 
loggia of the communal palace at Udine, which was his first individual 
undertaking, and it is difficult. to trace his work in the Cathedral of Citta 
di Castello although his presence here is known. Cervetto’s work on 
the Gaggini states that Elia’s altar of S. Maria delle Rose in S. Maria di 
Castello at Genoa was entirely destroyed, but the writer has found fragments 
in this church which she believes to be parts of that altar, of which she at- 
tempts a partial reconstruction. These fragments, together with others in 
the church, were attributed en bloc by Suida to Giovanni Gaggini. An im- 
portant addition to Elia’s work is a lintel bearing a relief of the Nativity, 
over a door in the Via degli Orefici, Genoa. 

Giovanni Francesco da Rimini and Giovanni Grassi. —C. GriGionr 
devotes an article in Rass. bibl. arte ital. X, 1907, pp. 173-177, to the 
separation of Giovanni Francesco da Rimini and Giovanni Grassi, confused 
since Scatossa identified the former with the Giovanni Grassi mentioned in a 
document of 1470. The latter is a distinct person, recorded in documents 
of 1426, 1429, and 1439. He was already dead in 1446, which is final proof 
that he cannot be identified with Giovanni Francesco, whose signature is 
found on pictures of 1459 and 1461. 

The Latest Work of Antonio Rizzo.— A painted wooden St. Sebastian 
from Sangemini, near Terni, excited considerable comment at the Perugia 
Exposition of 1907. Comparison with the Adam in the court of the Palazzo 
Ducale in Venice proves it to be a work of Antonio Rizzo, and probably the 
latest known of his productions, done after his flight from Venice in 1498. 
Another wooden St. Sebastian at the Exposition betrays the hand of the 
same master, but its lack of freedom indicates that a pupil had also some 
part in the execution. (A. GoTTscHEwskKI in Z. bild. K. N. F. XIX, 1908, 
pp. 131-132.) | 

Silvestro dell’ Aqnila.—Silvestro dell’ Aquila, a sculptor of the 
Abruzzese, died shortly after 1500. A list of his works at Aquila with 
the documents which authenticate them is given by G. pE Nicora in L’ Arte, 
X, 1908, pp. 1-16, comprising: the tomb of Cardinal Aquifili in 8. Massino, 
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the St. Sebastian in the Church of the Madonna del Soccorso, a Madonna in 
S. Bernadino, the mausoleum of S. Bernadino in the same church (the last 
work of the sculptor, finished by other hands and displaying little of his 
characteristics), and the Camponeschi monument, also in S. Bernadino. 
To these works are added on internal evidence the lunette of the Madonna 
and Child over the lateral door of S. Marciano, a polychrome Madonna of 
terra-cotta in the church of Collemaggio, and another polychrome Virgin 
in wood at Chieti in the church of Mater Domini. The writer finds that 
Silvestro was Florentine by education and in style, showing most the 
influence of Rossellino, but traces also of Desiderio and Benedetto da Maiano. 


SPAIN 


The Flemish Tapestries in the Royal Palace at Madrid. —In R. Art 
Chrét. IV, 1908, pp. 40-44, is an article translated from the Spanish of 
E. Tormo y Monz6 upon the series of Flemish tapestries which were 
recently exhibited in the Exposition of the Golden Fleece at Bruges. The 
tapestries exhibit the two manners affected by Flemish designers at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the one purely Gothic in composition 
aut style, the other completely equipped with the renaissance mastery of 
form, but still retaining the decorative sense of the Gothic which forbade 
the use of deep perspective and pictorial composition for high-warp tapestry. 
The series representing the Life of St. John Baptist is attributed by the 
writer to Bernard van Orley. The isolated tapestries, Two Episodes from 
the Passion, are not done from cartoons of Roger van der Weyden, but after 
designs of a much inferior artist. The four Scenes from the Passion which 
Rosw ag and Miintz have attributed to Van der Weyden, and the Count of 
Valencia to Quentin Metsys, are rather due to Lucas van Leyden. The 
Dais of Charles V, executed in 1523 by Pieter Pannemaker, is composed of 
three pieces rather than two, as maintained by the Count of Valencia. 


FRANCE 


The Arms of King René.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 102-114, 
P. Duvriev describes the successive sets of arms used by René d’Anjou 
during his long life of seventy-one years, and points out that inasmuch as 
each of these sets belongs to a period capable of close definition, the appear- 
ance of such and such a set upon a work of art done under the patronage of 
the king dates it at once. 

Obscure Episodes in the Life of St. Jerome. Mare Gaz. B.-A. XXXIX, 
1908, pp. 303-318, Louise Prion interprets a number of scenes in some 
Italian predelle of the fifteenth century in the Louvre. These paintings 
are No. 1320, attributed to Benozzo Gozzoli, but ascribed by the writer to 
another unknown follower of Fra Angelico, a group of fragments attributed 
to Pesellino (No. 1415), and the fragments of a predella of Sano di Pietro 
(Nos. 1128-1132). All of them represent incidents in the story of St. Jerome 
not hitherto recognized for the most part, but interpreted by the writer 
after the Hier onymianus of Giovanni d’ Andrea, a celebrated jurisconsult of 
Bologna, who died in 1348, and certain other sources of like obscurity. An 
important point brought out by the article is the fact recorded in Giovanni 
d’ Andrea’s book that te himself dictated the stories to painters, which forms 
interesting evidence of the influence of literature on painting of the period. 
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GERMANY 


Diirer’s Influence on the Mary-Altar in the Jakobskirche at Rothen- 
burg. — H. BoOrGER in Z. bild. K. N. F. XIX, 1908, pp. 162-164, points out 
that the central relief in this altar, representing the Coronation of the 
Virgin, is a close imitation of Diirer’s wood-cut of the same scene in the 
Marienleben, while the Madonna of the left shutter is an almost exact copy 
of Durer’s engraving of 1508. This disposes of the identification of the 
Mary-Altar with that mentioned in the Rothenburg archives under the year 
1495, and supposed to have been the work of Riemenschneider. 

Fra Filippo’s Predella in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum. — Fra Filip- 
po’s predella in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin, was identified as a 





Figure 6.— Housein’s St. OTTILIE. 


fragment belonging to the famous altar-piece of the Coronation of the Vir- 
gin in the Florence Academy, by Frieda Schottmiiller in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
1907, Heft 1. Her conclusions are attacked by Henrietta MENDELSOHN 
in Rep. f. K. XXX, 1907, pp. 485-489, who points out that the subject can- 
not be the Miracle of the Bees in the youthful history of St. Ambrose, as 
the bees, the sleeping child, and the saint’s father, all elements which appear 
on other representations of the scene, are here absent. The fragment can- 
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not, moreover, belong to the Coronation in the Academy, on account of the 
discrepancy in dimension, and the stylistic characteristics, which all point 
to Filippo’s later, rather than to his middle, period. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Interpretation of a Picture by Hans Holbein the Hilder at 
Prague. — In the Rudolphinum at Prague is a picture by Hans Holbein the 
Elder which has baffled interpreters hitherto (Fig. 6). It represents an epi- 
sode or rather episodes from the life of St. Ottilie. To the right one easily 
recognizes the kneeling saint praying for the soul of her departed father, 
Duke Eticho of Elsass, but to the left she appears again holding one end 
of the shaft of a wheel, the other end of which is supported by a man in 
artisan’s garb. G. Haxsicn in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. 1, 1908, pp. 10-15, 
interprets the episode to the left in the light of the inscription on a similar 
composition, which is found ina relief in Mérsach (Bezirksamt Feuchtwan- 
gen, near Gungenhausen), as the story of the assistance given by St. Ottilie 
to a carpenter, who had cut the axle of a mill-wheel too short, and invoked 
the saint to pull it out to its proper length. Additional importance is given 
the picture by the fact that Holbein has given us a portrait of the artist 

Burgkmair in the features of the carpenter. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Critique of the Catalogue of the National Gallery, London. — In 
Gaz. B.-A. XXXIX, 1908, pp- 59-72, E. Duranp-GrkvILLE offers the 
following attributions to supplement and correct the section devoted to 
early Flemish masters in the catalogue of the National Gallery of 1906. 
No. 774, assigned to the Flemish School, a Madonna with Sts. Peter and 
Paul, should be given to Dirk Bouts, as well as No. 243, a Portrait of a 
Man. The Magdalen (No. 654), attributed to the School of Roger van der 
Weyden, belongs to the Maitre de Flémalle, and the Portrait of a Man and 
Woman (No. 653) and the Christ appearing to the Virgin (No. 1086) are 
probably by the same master. The writer assigns No. 1083, Christ Crowned 
with Thorns, to Albert Bouts, gives to a pupil, rather than to Roger van der 
Weyden, the Portrait of a Woman (No. 1483), and adds to the works of 
Gerard David Nos. 1078 and 1079, a Descent from the Cross and an Adora- 
tion of the Magi, both loaned by Mrs. J. H. Green. The Crucifixion 
(No. 715) ascribed to Joachim Patinier is given instead to Quentin Metsys, 
and the writer believes that Patinier did no more than the landscape in the 
six other pictures attributed to him by the catalogue. No. 714, Virgin and 
Child in a Landscape, is described as a collaboration, Patinier doing the land- 
scape and Josse van Cleve the figures. A similar conclusion is reached 
regarding a Calvary (No. 718), the figures in which are ascribed to Bles by 
the catalogue, but given to a pupil of Quentin Metsys by Durand-Greville, 
who also suspects the hand of Patinier in the landscape, as also in that of 
the Christ on the Cross (No. 718), and a Madonna (No. 713). No. 720 
(Repose in Egypt) and No. 721 (Portrait of a Woman) are taken from 
Scovel and given to the “Maitre des Demi-figures,” the landscape in 720 
being given to Patinier. To the school of the “Maitre des Demi-figures ” 
is given the Magdalen reading (No. 655). The writer also notes that 
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several pictures in the German room properly belong with the Flemish 
school, notably a Holy Family of Josse van Cleve the Elder, a Death of the 
Virgin in the manner of Hugo van der Goes, a Head of St. John Baptist 
with weeping Angels, which probably belongs to a follower of Gerard David, 
and a Deposition (No. 1151), belonging, together with No. 1089, to the 
same school. No. 1088, a Crucifixion lent by Mrs. Green, is ascribed to the 
school of Josse van Cleve the Elder, while the Portrait of a Man (No. 947), 
lent by Mr. Wynne Ellis, is regarded by the writer as not Flemish at all, 
but French, and probably the work of Corneille de Lyon. 

Gentile Bellini’s “Peter Martyr and Dominick.’—In Rep. f. K. 
XXX, 1907, pp. 536-537, D. Frur. v. HADELN maintains that Gentile 
Bellini’s intention in his “ Peter Martyr and Dominick” was to portray two 
Dominican monks, and that a much later hand has transformed the monks 
into saints. The “St. Dominick’’ may very likely be the portrait of Teodoro 
da Urbino, a monk mentioned in a document of 1514. Another portrait 
of Gentile’s, No. 808, has also suffered transformation into a “St. Peter 
Martyr.” 

Landscape Drawings by Rembrandt at Chatsworth. — Two land- 
scape drawings in Rembrandt’s sketch-book at Chatsworth are reproduced 
in Burl. Mag. XII, 1908, pp. 349-355 by C. J. Hotmes and made the text 
for an analysis of Rembrandt’s development in the field of landscape tech- 
nique. Holmes finds that Rembrandt did not take up landscape consist- 
ently until about 1640, and that then his tendency toward abstraction and 
concentration led him to abandon the diffuseness of oil-coloring and revert 
to etching and pen-drawing with sepia wash as methods more likely to 
eliminate unnecessary detail. He left no landscape school except that rep- 
resented by the work of Philip De Koninck and Vermeer van Delft, and the 
former lost the master’s advantage by reverting to local color. 

The Medallist “Stephen H.” — Walpole’s identification of the master 
“Stephen H” (in his Anecdotes of Painting) with the Richard Sturns who 
did the Radcliffe monument at Bersham rests on no foundation whatever. 
A comparison of the dates of the two artists, however, shows that the 
medallist may have been the father of the sculptor, and there is good evi- 
dence to show that the former was identical with the painter Stephens of the 
reign of Elizabeth. There is no ground for Vertue’s interpretation of his 
signature STE. H. FEC. as Stephanus Hollandus fecit, and the H. probably 
conceals a surname or place-name. The materials for his biography and 
unknown medals by him in the British Museum are published, together 
with the foregoing conclusion, by G. F. Hixx in Burl. Mag. XII, 1908, pp. 
390-363. 


THE END OF VOLUME XII 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


At the meeting of the Council of the Institute held in 
Chicago, December 30, 1907, I was elected President to fill the 
unexpired term of President Seymour, whose illness had become 
so acute that his family requested his release from the responsi- 
bilities of the office. This report has been extended to cover 
not only the period from December 30, 1907, to August 31, 
1908, but also the months of September, October, and November 
following. 

Since the last meeting of the Council the Institute has 
suffered by death the most grievous losses in its history. 

On December 31, 1907, Thomas Day Seymour passed away 
at New Haven. Resolutions in his memory were prepared by 
a committee and placed upon record, and an engrossed copy of 
them was sent to his family ; they were later published in the 
American Journal of Archaeology. ‘The unselfish and effective 
service which Mr. Seymour rendered to the Institute both 
before and during the five years of his presidency were set 
forth in the Memorial Address given at Yale University on 
February 12, 1908, by John Wiliams White, and published by 
the Classical Club of Yale University. 

On July 20, Louis Dyer, a particularly acceptable lecturer 
for the Institute, died at Oxford, England. 

On October 13, Daniel Coit Gilman, formerly a vice-president 
of the Institute, and for many years president of the Baltimore 
Society, died at Norwich, Connecticut. 
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On October 21, Charles Eliot Norton, the founder of the 
_ Institute and its first president, died in Cambridge, Mass. His 
interest in the work of the Institute remained unabated to the 
end; only a few weeks before his death he gave valuable sug- 
gestions which were followed in making necessary changes in 
the Seal of the Institute. A memorial address forms a part 
of the programme of this meeting. 

On October 31, John B. Jackson, a member of the new Board 
in Charge of Investing Funds, and President of the Pittsburgh 
Society from its foundation, was thrown from his horse and 
received injuries which shortly afterwards had a fatal termina- 
tion. He had an active interest in the Institute’s financial 
problems, and was ready at all times to render any possible 
assistance. 

On November 25, John Henry Wright died in Cambridge. 
Resolutions in memory of Mr. Wright, Mr. Gilman, Mr. Jack- 
son, and Mr. Dyer will be presented at this meeting. 


INVESTIGATION 


During the past summer important excavations were carried 
on in Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico with funds contributed 
by the Colorado and Utah and Southwest Societies of the 
Institute, and codperating institutions. They are fully dis- 
cussed in the report of Director Edgar L. Hewett. 

Mr. Charles P. Bowditch of Boston and Mr. William k. 
Bixby of St. Louis have jointly agreed to contribute a total 
of $3000 a year for five years in order to conduct excavations 
upon an important site in Central America, the work to be 
under the direction of the Institute’s Director of American 
Archaeology. The conditions of this generous gift are em- 
bodied in a contract. A concession for the prosecution of the 
work has been requested, and if granted in due season, it is 
expected that operations will be commenced in January, 
1909. | 

For some years the officers of the Institute have had under 
consideration the project of inaugurating an extensive work of 
excavation in one of the countries bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean; hearty support has been assured when such a plan 
shall have taken definite shape. The conditions of scientific 
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excavation in these days demand that the execution of no such 
project shall be entered upon unless there shall be at hand 
funds adequate not only to complete the clearing of the site 
attacked, but to publish the results promptly and in a fitting 
manner. That the Institute might undertake an excavation of 
magnitude in the East it would be necessary to secure, in cash 
and pledges, from $100,000 to $150,000, according to the diffi- 
culties of the field chosen for operations; the raising of such 
a sum, if apportioned among the Affiliated Societies upon a 
system of three or five annual payments, would probably not 
be so hard a matter as it might at first thought appear to be. 

The satisfactory progress lately made in prosecuting the 
excavations at Corinth will be set forth in a special report 
of the Director of the School at Athens, which will soon be 
published. 

The work of the Fellows receiving stipends from the Insti- 
tute is described in the reports of the Directors of the Schools 
in Athens, Rome, and Palestine, and in that of the Chairman 
of the Committee on Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies. 


PUBLICATION 


In accordance with the vote of the Council at the Chicago 
meeting a standing committee on publication has been organ- 
ized. It consists of Alice C. Fletcher, William Fenwick Harris, 
and the President. 

The completion of the “ Investigations at Assos” has been 
made possible by the generous gift of $3000 by Mr. James Loeb. 

Professor A. L. Frothingham took with him to Europe for a 
final revision the manuscript of his book on the “ Arch of Tra- 
jan at Beneventum.” It is hoped that arrangements can be 
made for the prompt issuing of the volume after the manuscript 
is returned. 

The first announcement in regard to the Biblical Manuscripts 
in the Freer Collection was made through the Institute at its 
meeting in Chicago, Mr. Freer being President of the Detroit 
Society. The lack of an organized system providing for the 
publication of monographs made it impracticable to propose 
to him that the facsimiles of the manuscripts, which Biblical 
scholars immediately requested, should be put forth in the In- 
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stitute’s name and under its auspices. Arrangements have 
been made for the publication and distribution of Manuscript 
I (Deuteronomy and Joshua) and Manuscript III (the Gospels) 
under the auspices of the University of Michigan ; the first will 
probably appear in 1909, the second in 1910. A complete col- 
lation of each manuscript by Henry A. Sanders will be pub- 
lished at the same time with the facsimile. 

The time has come when the Council should address itself 
seriously to the matter of publishing in a single series monu- 
ments and monographs in different fields. Such a series would 
correspond in general with the memoirs of foreign academies. 
To place it upon a firm basis would require an endowment of 
$100,000, providing an annual income of $4000. 3 

Early in the year the Macmillan Company gave notice that 
on account of the difficulty of keeping pace with the growth of 
their own business they could no longer act as publishers for 
the Institute. As a result of extended negotiations and by 
authority of the Executive Committee two contracts were exe- 
cuted, in accordance with which this firm will continue to act 
as publishers both of the Journal of Archaeology and of other 
publications of the Institute. The chief stipulations are that 
the publishers shall not be called upon to furnish storage room 
for the stock of the publications, and that the Institute shall at- 
tend to the details of filling orders and of collections forwarded 
by the publishers; the Company relinquishes the commission 
previously collected on all sales, receiving in compensation two 
pages of advertising in each publication. Hereafter orders for 
publications will be referred to the office of the Secretary of the 
Institute. 

At the end of September James M. Paton retired from the 
position of Managing Editor of the Journal of Archaeology. 
By authority of the Executive Committee the responsibility for 
the conduct of the Journal has been divided between Harold 
North Fowler as Editor-in-Chief in charge of matter and manu- 
facture, and the Secretary of the Institute in charge of circula- 
tion and advertising. 3 

By glancing at the financial statement of the Journal (p. 158) 
it will be seen that if a fair proportion of the general expenses 
be charged to the supplement containing the Annual Reports, 
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this alone cost nearly $2000 the past year. This amount is 
greater than can be spared for the purpose ; a considerable re- 
duction will be effected in the cost of the publication of the 
Reports for the present year. 


LECTURES 


The generosity of James Loeb in offering an honorarium of 
$1000 in order to secure a foreign lecturer made it possible to 
invite to this country D. G. Hogarth, who lectured upon the 
three circuits of the Institute, and in addition gave an illus- 
trated address at the General Meeting in Chicago. Consul 
General George Horton also lectured on all three circuits. The 
thanks of the Council are due to these gentlemen, as well as to 
Harry L. Wilson of the Johns Hopkins University, who lec- 
tured on the Eastern Circuit, Charles Knapp of Barnard College, 
who lectured on the Central Circuit, and H. R. Fairclough of 
Stanford University, Director Edgar L. Hewett, and F. D. 
Washburn, who filled engagements before various societies. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The demands put upon the executive officers of the Institute 
by the rapid extension of its work and the multiplication of 
responsibilities have become excessive. Relief can be had only 
through the handling of work of detail at the office of the 
Institute in Washington, under a system which shall make 
possible the economical use of clerical assistance under a single 
direction and the arranging of the Institute’s voluminous papers 
in a single file. A plan looking to this end will be submitted 
to the consideration of the Council. 


FINANCE 


By vote of the Council at the meeting in Washington, in 
January, 1907, a Committee on Ways and Means was appointed, 
consisting of the President, Secretary, and Treasurer, with the 
authority to add others to their number, and to take such steps 
as might seem expedient to strengthen the financial foundation 
of the Institute. At the meeting in Chicago the creation of a 
Board in charge of Investing Funds, to consist of seven mem- 
bers, was authorized. This Board was promptly organized with 
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William Sloane, Treasurer, as ex officco member, and James 
Speyer of New York, William K. Bixby of St. Louis, and John 
B. Jackson of Pittsburgh as appointive members. 

The only task thus far laid upon this Committee was the 
investment of $5281.08 derived from life-memberships, which 
was funded (p. 156) in accordance with a vote of the Council 
at the meeting in Ithaca, N.Y.,in 1905. Thanks are due to 
the members of the Committee not only for their care in seek- 
ing out the most favorable form of investment for the com- 
paratively small sum placed in their hands, but for their helpful 
advice in the forming of plans for the future. It is hoped that 
the present investment may prove to be a nucleus, about which 
there may soon be gathered an endowment adequate to provide 
for the carrying on of the Institute’s work in a manner com- 
mensurate with its opportunities. 

The financial statement (pp. 156, 7) presents in detail the 
receipts and expenditures of the year ending August 31, 1908. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AND THE CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TERACHING 


On October 31, in New York, President Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching met in 
conference the President of the Institute and the Chairmen of 
the Managing Committees, who informally presented a request 
that the officers of the Schools of the Institute be made eligible 
to participation in the retiring allowances provided by the 
Foundation. Being encouraged to make the request formal, 
later the President of the Institute submitted the following: 


Ann ArBor, MicuiGan, November 7, 1908. 
Drar Mr. PRESIDENT: 


On behalf of the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America and 
the Managing Committees of its Schools I beg to submit to you and the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching the 
following request : | 

That when professors having positions in colleges and universities which 
share in the benefit of the Foundation accept appointments for work of in- 
struction or investigation in any of the Schools under the care of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, their service in such Schools, in making 
up the period of years required for eligibility to a retiring allowance, shall 
be reckoned the same as it would have been in the institutions from which 
they may have come. 
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That the position of Director in the Schools under the care of the 
Archaeological Institute be placed upon the same footing as the correspond- 
ing position in the technical schools which now participate in the benefits 
of the Foundation. 

The reasons for this request may briefly be stated as follows: 

1. The legal status of the Archaeological Institute of America is secure. 
A certified copy of the Act of Incorporation by Congress is in your posses- 
sion, as is also a copy of the last Annual Report, together with a recent 
statement containing a list of the Affiliated Societies and officers. A copy 
of the charter of the American School at Athens, which was incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts before the incorporation of the Institute, is 
also in your hands. 

2. The four Schools under the care of the Institute (American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 
American School in Palestine, School of American Archaeology) have now, 
or soon will have, permanent directors. These are drawn from the same 
constituency as that which supplies professors for colleges and universities 
that participate in the benefits of the Foundation. If to the disadvantage 
of frequent or long periods of residence outside the United States is added 
the further disadvantage of being cut off from participation in the retiring 
allowance generously provided by the Foundation, an effective handicap is 
put upon the Institute’s work of teaching and research. 

3. The administration of the foreign Schools under the care of the 
Archaeological Institute of America is centred, and under its organization 
must continue to be centred, in the United States. These institutions, 
therefore, as it seems to us, clearly fall within the broad limits fixed in the 
establishment of the Foundation. 

Sincerely hoping that you and the Trustees of the Foundation may see 
your way clear to grant this request, and so relieve from grave difficulties 
the prosecution of educational and scientific work in an important field, I 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Francis W. KELSEY. 

PRESIDENT Henry S. PRITCHETT. 


The reply of President Pritchett was as follows: 


New York, November 15, 1908. 
DEAR PROFESSOR KELSEY: 


I have the honor to say that the communication of the Council of the 
Archaeological Institute of America of date of November 7, together with 
an additional explanation from Professor Wheeler, was brought before the 
executive committee of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, on November 12. 

After a full consideration of the matter the executive committee felt 
itself justified in taking the following action. It voted that a professor in 
an American institution who is in the line of eligibility for a Carnegie Foun- 
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dation retiring allowance may count the years spent as a director or as a 
professor in any of the four schools of the Archaeological Institute in 
determining his retiring allowance. 

To illustrate, a professor from Harvard who had served fifteen years 
there might go to the school of Classical Studies at Athens and serve ten 
years longer in the capacity of director, and the twenty-five years so spent 
would count in determining his retiring allowance. 

The executive committee hopes that this arrangement may prove satisfac- 
tory and may serve your purpose. I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Henry S. PriTcHETT. 

Proressor Francis W. Kesey. 


The importance of this action in strengthening the work of 
the Schools is obvious. A suitable resolution in regard to it 
should form a part of the records of this meeting. 

An expression of grateful acknowledgment is due to many 
who, during the past year, have contributed freely of their 
time, energy, and expert knowledge to the Institute’s service. 
First should be mentioned Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Society, who early in the year sub- 
jected to legal scrutiny the revised Regulations adopted at the 
Chicago meeting. Mr. John B. Larner, of Washington, whose 
services in procuring the incorporation of the Institute are 
fresh in memory, has also given legal advice on points relating 
to the charter. Finally, too much cannot be said in praise 
of the well-directed activities of the Secretary and Associate 
Secretaries of the Institute and the officers, particularly the 
Secretaries, of the Affiliated Societies. Upon the foresight, 
judgment, and vigor of these men the prosperity of the Insti- 
tute, in all matters relating to its material well-being, depends ; 
the success of their efforts warrants hopeful auguries for the 


future. 
FRANCIS W. KELSEY, President. 


Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 
November 380, 1908. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to report to you on the 
affairs of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
for the year ending August 31, 1908. 

In the death of Professor Thomas Day Seymour of 
Yale, which occurred on the 3lst of December, 1907, the 
Managing Committee has lost one of its oldest and most 
influential members. Professor Seymour was elected to the 
Committee in 1884, and from that time to the end of his life 
his interest in the School and its work was unceasing. He 
was Chairman of the Managing Committee from 1887 to 
1901, years which witnessed the growth of the School from 
small and uncertain beginnings to a condition of permanence 
and promise. Part of this period was a time of much anxiety 
and perplexity, and that many difficulties were successfully 
overcome was largely due to Professor Seymour’s tact, self- 
command, and high wisdom. ‘That his last appearance on 
any public occasion should have been at the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the School 
to which he had devoted so much time and strength seems 
singularly and strangely fitting. 

The Board of Trustees of the School has lost one of its early 
members in the death, on July 21, 1908, of Bishop Henry C. 
Potter of New York. Bishop Potter at the time of the incor- 
poration of the School lent his great influence in the task of 
raising much-needed funds.: 
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The membership of the Managing Committee has been in- 
creased by the election of the following gentlemen: Professor 
D. M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins, Professor Goodell of Yale, 
Professor Shorey of Chicago, and Professor Capps of Princeton. 

The plans for the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the opening of the School were successfully carried out, and 
on November 23, 1907, a dinner was given in Boston to cele- 
brate the event. Some sixty persons were present, including 
representatives of the Board of Trustees and of the Managing 
Committee. A good number also of former students at the 
School were present. Professor Goodwin, the first Director, 
presided at the dinner. The festivities at Athens in honor 
of the anniversary are described in the Director’s report. 

Progress has been made in the arrangements for enlarging 
the School building, but it has not yet been possible to begin 
the work. Plans have been drawn and sketches of them were 
submitted to various persons in this country who have had 
experience in the present building. The plans are now in 
the hands of the Director for the preparation of estimates. 
Mr. James Loeb has generously offered to defray one half the 
cost of the work. 

The Committee on Fellowships report the following appoint- 
ments for the ensuing year: Fellow of the School, George W. 
Elderkin, who has been the Fellow of the Institute during the 
present year; Fellow of the Institute, John Bowen Edwards of 
Johns Hopkins University ; Fellow in Architecture on the sti- 
pend of the Carnegie Institution, William B. Dinsmoor, a 
graduate of Harvard University. Mr. Dinsmoor has already 
published an elaborate study of the Mausoleum at Halicarnas- 
sus in the Journal of Archaeology (1908). 

There have been in all six students at the School during the 
year, five regular members and one associate member. The 
following institutions are represented among the students: 
Harvard, the University of Pennsylvania, Radcliffe, Wellesley, 
Dartmouth, Johns Hopkins, and Adelbert. | 

The special studies of the students, the open meetings, the 
excavations, and the publications which the School now has on 
hand are mentioned in the Director’s report, and are therefore 
passed by here. That work of excellent quality is being done 
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at the School is plain. Thus the article on the “ Metopon in 
the Erechtheum,” by Mr. Caskey and Mr. Hill (A.J.A. 1908, 
pp. 184 ff.), is a truly rare specimen of acute observation and 
reasoning in the study of architecturalarchaeology. Exceedingly 
gratifying too is the great success of Mr. Seager’s excavation in 
Crete, which has resulted in very valuable discoveries. 

I regret greatly to report the resignation of Mr. Caskey as 
Secretary of the School. He retires to accept the position of 
Assistant Curator in the Department of Classical Art at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. Mr. Caskey began his service 
as Secretary just after the death of the late Director, Dr. 
Heermance, and the great efficiency of his work both in scholar- 
ship and in the routine duties of his office has placed the School 
under great obligation to him. Dr. Elderkin has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary to succeed him. 

During the coming year Professor William K. Prentice of 
Princeton will be at the School as the annually appointed pro- 
fessor. 

For the MANAGING COMMITTEER, 
J. R. WHEELER, Chairman. 


Since the close of the period covered by the foregoing report, 
the death of Professor Charles Elot Norton has taken place. 
Professor Norton, who died on October 21, 1908, is rightly 
looked upon as the founder of the School at Athens, and he has 
himself given a brief account, in the Journal of Archaeology for 
1903, of the steps which he took to bring about its establishment. 
For many years he was an active member of the Managing 
Committee, and when failing health prevented his attendance 
at the meetings, the officers of the School were still able to go 
to him for advice. His sure faith in the permanent power of 
Greek thought and Greek art, which moved him to urge the 
founding of the School, never failed to inspire those who sought 
his wise counsel. | 

The School has suffered another heavy loss in the death, on 
November 25, 1908, of Professor John Henry Wright. Pro- 
fessor Wright became a member of the Managing Committee in 
1896 when he assumed the editorship of the Journal of Archae- 
ology, and he served the School as the annually appointed pro- 
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fessor in 1906-1907. Both as Editor of the Journal, and as the 
one on the Editorial Committee for the “ Argive Heraeum” 
who was in charge of the printing, he gave his time and 
strength to the School without stint in the work of publication. 
His sound judgment, great tact, and unfailing charity in all 
the relations of life made him an ideal counsellor and friend. . 

The School has indeed been fortunate in the character of 
those to whom its existence is due and who guided the early 
years of its work, but to none of them is a greater debt of 
gratitude due than to Professor Norton, Professor Seymour, 
and Professor Wright. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1907-1908 


To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens : 


GENTLEMEN, —I beg to submit the following report upon 
the affairs of the School at Athens, for the year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1908. 

The School was formally opened on October 2, 1907, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its first meeting in Athens. The 
enrolment showed five regular members, of whom three were 
here for their second year, and one had been for two years a 
member of the School in Rome. During October and the first 
week in November the usual excursions in the Peloponnesus, 
Phocis, and Boeotia were made under the guidance of the 
Secretary, Mr. Caskey. 

The regular exercises of the winter began on November 30, 
with the opening lecture of Professor Clapp’s course in Pindar, 
which he thus describes: ‘After some consultation with 
friends of the School at home and with the Director at Athens, 
I decided to try the experiment of offering instruction in Greek 
Literature, rather than in any department of archaeology. 
Opportunities for archaeological study are, of course, ample 
in Athens, and it appeared not unlikely that our students 
might be glad of some assistance in retaining and strength- 
ening their hold on classical Greek. The proposal was ac- 
cepted by the students with approbation, and I therefore 
announced a course of two lectures weekly on Pindar. The 
lectures were given regularly from December 1 to April 1, and 
were attended by all the students with the exception of the 
Fellow in Architecture, as well as by the Secretary of the 
School. Most of the odes of Pindar and a large number of 
the fragments were read, translated, and explained. To the 
instructor, at least, it proved a rare enjoyment to work with 
such mature and earnest students.” 

3 
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In archaeology the members of the School have again had 
the benefit of lectures by Professors Dérpfeld and Heberdey, 
and Dr. Karo, to whom our indebtedness, already very great, is 
thus increased. In February and March, I conducted a sort of 
Seminary in fifth and fourth century sculpture, before which 
five papers were read by the students, three in the National 
Museum here, and two at Delphi. At Delphi, Mr. Smith and 
Miss Gardiner, studying the offering of the Thessalhan Daochos 
(B.C. H., 1899, pp. 421-485, pls. 9-12, 24, and 26), added some 
small fragments to the group, made a promising rearrangement 
of certain figures, and in particular demonstrated that the 
inferior statue hitherto identified as “Sisyphus IL” (B.C.4., 
1899, pl. 9) never stood on the base to which it has been 
assigned. The results of this work are to be embodied in a 
paper for the Journal of Archaeology. 

The special study of the students has in general been as fol- 
lows: Miss Gardiner has worked at sculpture, and is now 
preparing for publication a selection from the unpublished 
marbles in the museum at Corinth. Mr. Smith has continued 
his study, begun last year, of the activity of foreign residents 
in Athens in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. He is also pre- 
paring to publish the Greek inscriptions found at Corinth since 
1901. Mr. Smith also assisted at the excavations there until 
the beginning of May, when an attack of fever brought his 
work for the year to an abrupt close. Dr. Elderkin has had 
charge of a section of the excavations throughout the cam- 
paign, and of the whole work during my absence at the time 
of Mr. Smith’s illness. He has also made a prolonged study 
of the Fountain of Glaucé, which was necessitated by further 
developments since its publication in 1900. Before the begin- 
ning of the season’s work at Corinth, his attention was given 
chiefly to a study of early pottery. Mr. Whitman has taken 
as a special topic for study, the Greek attitude toward death, 
and the essay which he presents is on the development of 
sepulchral reliefs, in motive rather than in style, from the 
archaic period to the end of the fifth century B.c. Mr. Wood 
spent the first three weeks of the year in Italy studying Roman 
architecture, with special reference to the work at Corinth. 
He has drawn the general plan of the excavations, to be pub- 
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lished with the report of work done in 1907, and has continued 
the preparation of the restored plan begun last year for the 
Bulletin on Corinth. This has led him to make a careful study 
of the Propylaea at Corinth, and of the facade with colossal 
figures (A.J.A. 1902, pp. 7-22, pls, 1-6), which materially 
advances our knowledge of both structures. Mr. Wood has 
also made a set of drawings of the circular building dedicated 
by Cn. Babbius Philenus, considerable remains of which have 
been found during the last two years at Corinth. His valuable 
study of the Athenian Propylaea, nearly completed last year, 
was resumed for a time during the winter and finished. 

Four successful open meetings were held during the year, 
the larger number being due, in part, to the postponement from 
last year of three of the papers. The attendance at all the 
meetings was good, and at the third and fourth it taxed the 
capacity of the Library. The programmes of the several 
meetings were as follows: ji 


January 10. 


Excavations at Corinth in 1907, B. H. Hiri 
The “ Metopon ” in the Erechtheum, L. D. CASKEY 
February 7. ; 

Thomas Day Seymour, E. B. CLappe 
The Roofing of the Western Wings of the 

Propylaea, H. D. Woop 
The Projected Northeast Hall of the 

Propylaea, Bro Hirer, 


February 28. 
Apparatus for Priestly Imposture in a 


Sanctuary at Corinth, Dil, ied 
Architectural Restorations at Corinth, H. D. Woop 
March 10. 
Inscriptions from Corinth, K. K. Smita 
The Offering of Daochos at Delphi, Miss E. M. GARDINER 
Aurapat “AOjvat, E. B. CLapre 


The sad and unlooked for news of the death of Professor 
Seymour came a few days after the first meeting. At the 
second, Professor Clapp paid a fitting tribute to his memory, 
briefly and simply, as he would himself have wished. At the 
first meeting, reference was made to the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the School, but there was no formal celebration of the 
event. Instead of this, a dinner was given on January 17, at 
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which H. R. H. Prince Constantine of Greece did the School 
the honor to be present. This was followed by a luncheon on 
January 21, and by a second less formal dinner on the 22d. 
At the first dinner, His Royal Highness, Professor Dérpfeld, 
and the Ephor General of Antiquities, Mr. Kabbadias, and at 
the luncheon, Professor Mistriotis formally expressed the cor- 
dial sentiments toward the School of the Greek and foreign 
scholars among whom we live; informal expressions of good 
will were without number. 

The Library has been, as during the last year, under the care 
of the Secretary. He reports the accession of 110 volumes dur- 
ing the year, making the total number now 4788. Thirteen 
books and three pamphlets have been received as gifts, and a 
list of the donors is appended to this report. 

A brief account of the season’s work at Corinth will be pub- 
lished shortly in the Journal of Archaeology, so that all men- 
tion of details is omitted here. The present main area of 
excavation is now, within its limits, much more nearly in a 
condition that could be called final without discrediting the 
thoroughness of the work. It has seemed wise, even perhaps 
at some sacrifice, to make the excavation complete as far as it ' 
goes, for the general appearance of the remains is thus much 
improved, and they are far more easily understood. If, there- 
fore, there should be any failure in the future of financial sup- 
port, the School will have made a creditable addition to our 
knowledge of Ancient Corinth. There remain, of course, in 
the general field a good number of questions partly or wholly 
unanswered, and these ought to be investigated. To carry on 
the work most economically a minimum of $2500 to $3000 is 
needed for a season’s campaign. 

Mr. Richard Seager, who was authorized last spring to apply 
to the Cretan government in the name of the School for per- 
mission to excavate a Minoan site at Mochlos in eastern Crete, 
has had very great success in his work. He has opened some 
twenty-four tombs at Mochlos, which have yielded among other 
things a large number of gold objects such as have not hitherto 
been found in Crete. These are exceedingly important speci- 
mens of Minoan art earlier than the late Minoan or “ My- 
cenaean”’ period, and they are thus the forerunners of the 
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splendid gold work which such discoveries as those at Mycenae 
and Vaphio have made familiar. A fine gold ring with an im- 
portant representation of a cultus scene is among the finds. 
This exemplifies a somewhat later stage of Cretan art than most 
of the gold objects. Excellent pottery and some fine vases in 
stone were also unearthed, so that altogether Mr. Seager has 
made a very important contribution to the knowledge of ancient 
Crete. His work should receive the cordial support of all 
who are interested in the study of antiquity. 

The work on the publication of the Erechtheum has gone on 
steadily. Mr. Caskey’s chapter on the inscriptions has been 
very nearly completed, and Mr. Stevens, when he was in Greece 
for a short time during the spring, took most of the notes for 
some slight changes in his drawings, which the repairs on the 
temple have necessitated. ‘The work of repairing the temple is 
now nearly complete. 

If there is one regulation of the School which more than an- 
other has reason for approval from my own point of view, it is 
that which provides for sending here annually a professor from 
one of the supporting institutions. Last year I found the pres- 
ence of Professor and Mrs. Wright at the School an advantage 
beyond estimate. Again this year Professor Clapp has, both 
as an instructor and as the senior member of the household, 
had a very large share in making the session successful. 

Mr. Caskey’s services as Secretary have been most valuable 
to the School in the help he has given to the students and to 
me, in his care of the Library, and in his own scientific work. 
I regret very deeply, both for the School and for myself per- 
sonally, his transfer to the Classical Department of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston. 

I record with pleasure the return to the School for periods 
all too short, of Dr. D. M. Robinson, Professor J. C. Rolfe, 
Mrs. Caskey (Miss E. L. Stern), Professor and Mrs. Smyth, 
and Mr. G. P. Stevens. Among our visitors have been also 
Professor Miller of the Johns Hopkins University, a number of 
members of the School in Rome, and Professor E. L. Hewett, 
Director of the new School of American Archaeology. 


Respectfully submitted, 
BS. ILE, Lereetor: 
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GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY, 1907-1908 
Booxs 


The Trustees of the British Museum, 1; the Art Institute of Chicago, 
2; Messrs. G. N. Hatzidakis, 1; P. Kastriotis, 1; K. S. Koutos, 1; Miss 
KE. F. McKeen, 1; Mt. Holyoke College, 1; Messrs. Charles Peabody, 1; 
T. D. Seymour, 1; J. A. Valaoritis, 3. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Berlin Archaeological Society, 1; Mr. P. L. Negris, 2. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
in ome 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MAN- 
AGING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 


To the Couneil of the Archaeological Institute of America : 


GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit the following 
report for the academic year 1907-08. 

The Faculty of the School consisted of Professor Jesse B. 
Carter, the Director, and Professor J. C. Rolfe, Professor of 
Latin, and Professor H. F. DeCou, who was absent on leave. 

The School enrolled twenty-one students, consisting of five 
Fellows, nine regular students, and seven associates. 

The work of the year in all its aspects is fully and satis- 
factorily detailed in the report of the Director. In no year 
since the School was started has the work been done with such 
completeness, efficiency, and interest. ‘The semi-public lectures 
given by the Director and open by ticket to a limited number 
of persons in addition to the students, attracted most favorable 
notice, and did much to commend the School in the eyes of the 
Roman community. It is also pleasant to note the election of 
the Director as a member of the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute in Rome and his presence at the International Historical 
Congress in Berlin last summer, where he read a paper. The 
work of Professor Rolfe, detailed in the Director’s report, has 
also strongly contributed to the scholarly tone and industry of 
the School. It is a pity our system of annual appointments, 
as well as the insufficiency of means, does not enable us to 
retain so valuable a professor; for a second and third year of 
his help would be even more valuable. The loss of such a 
professor, just as soon as he has really made his first acquaint- 
ance in an intimate way with the life of the School, calls urgent 
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attention to our need of more means and longer terms of 
appointment. 

The work of the Fellows has also been satisfactory, and it 
is a pleasure to be able to report that the Carnegie Institution 
has now in press the monograph of Miss Van Deman on the 
Atrium Vestae. It is likely to appear early this winter. Our 
thanks are due for this generous aid. Other work done by the 
Fellows and also some of the other students deserves special 
notice, but it is detailed so clearly in the Director’s report that 
nothing more need be said here. 

In spite of our financial inability the library continues to 
grow, and is likely to grow yet more by gifts of individual 
friends. Nevertheless five thousand dollars ought to be found 
immediately for needed purchases of books, a thousand dollars 
a year should be spent on increase and maintenance, and at 
least five hundred dollars, better one thousand dollars, for the 
services of a librarian. We have a capitally selected store of 
books which is increasing. It is already too large a library to 
be available for use without thoroughly modern supervision. 

The new regulations for the admission of students have 
proved satisfactory, and in the opinion of the Faculty of the 
School and intelligent visitors the enforcement of these regu- 
lations has resulted in an improvement of the quality of the 
students. The School has a double function, the scientific and 
also the educational. The regulations for Fellowships in a 
measure determine our scientific possibilities, and the other 
regulations regarding the regular students and the associates 
enable us to handle the educational side of our problem with 
reasonable success, and without any further prejudice to the 
scientific activity of the School than is due to our inadequate 
means. 

Since the last annual meeting the School in Rome has suffered 
severe loss in the death of Professor Minton Warren of Har- 
vard University, which was soon followed by the death of Pro- 
fessor Thomas D. Seymour of Yale University, both of them 
associated with the School since its foundation, and both of 
them members of the Executive Committee at the time of their 
death. Professor Warren, moreover, had served as Director of 
the School. They did much for the School by their high 
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example as scholars and their valuable help as counsellors. We 
have also been so unfortunate as to lose by resignation from 
the Executive Committee Professor Charles E. Bennett of Cor- 
nell University in spite of our earnest protests against his 
retiring. Professor Kelsey as President of the Institute suc- 
ceeds Professor Seymour in our Executive Committee, and 
Professor Clifford H. Moore has been chosen to succeed Pro- 
fessor Minton Warren. The vacancy created by the resignation 
of Professor Bennett will be filled at this annual session. 

A word about the opening of the present academic year may 
be in place. The work began Thursday the 15th of October 
with almost the same registration in numbers as last year. 
The present Faculty consists of Jesse Benedict Carter, 
Director, Walter Dennison, Professor of Latin Language and 
Literature, and Mr. Albert W. Van Buren as Instructor in 
Archaeology and Librarian. Professor August. Mau has been 
secured as special lecturer, and it is expected that courses of 
special lectures will also be delivered by Professor Venturi and 
by Dr. Hermanin of the Corsini Gallery. One or more lec- 
tures will be given by Corrado Ricci and Teresio Rivoira. 
Four of the five Fellowships have been filled, but for lack of 
funds the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology unfortunately 
remains unoccupied this year. It is greatly to be desired that 
this Fellowship shall be put on a secure basis promptly, because 
an experience of several years shows that the attempt to main- 
tain it by collecting a number of small annual subscriptions 
is not only tiresome to the givers but too precarious for sure 
dependence. The four Fellows for this year are as follows: 

Carnegie Fellows: Dr. Esther B. Van Deman of the American 
School in Rome; Dr. D. F. Lockwood of Harvard University. 

Institute Fellow: Miss Clara L. Thompson of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Institute Fellow in Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies: Mr. 
Thomas J. Preston, Jr., of Princeton University. 

Apart from the fact that the resources of the School are 
insufficient for any expansion whatsoever, the year opens with 
every promise of improved efficiency. 

Since the last annual meeting Volume II of the Supplemen- 
tary Papers of the School has been published under the charge 
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of the Publication Committee which, at the time the Volume 
was undertaken, consisted of Professors Rolfe, Bennett, and 
S. B. Platner. The cost has been met by a grant of three 
thousand dollars from the Carnegie Institution. In preparing 
this Volume the Committee was obliged to make a selection 
from many papers. Eleven of the shorter papers, which were 
not selected for publication, appeared in various scientific 
journals, and other papers still remain awaiting proper pub- 
lication. It is a pity the delay between the time when an 
important paper is composed and published is so long. It 
discourages scientific enthusiasm and sometimes puts the most 
carefully studied results at such disadvantage that they are 
really antiquated before they can be consulted by scholars. 
President Woodward of the Carnegie Institution has been en- 
tirely hospitable in regard to the publication of important 
papers and the School in Rome is so far encouraged as to make 
it proper to present specific requests to the Carnegie Institu- 
tion whenever a volume of really valuable papers is ready for 
the printer. 

At the close of the present school year the annual appropria- 
tion by the Carnegie Institution of sixteen hundred dollars 
toward the two Research Fellowships will expire, and at the 
same time the last payment will have been made on the annual 
subscription of twenty-five hundred dollars given for the cur- 
rent expenses of the School by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. It 
is not too much to say that without this last annual gift, which 
the School has been receiving these five years, we should have 
had each year a substantial deficit instead of a small balance to 
report. Our endowment is approximately one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Our total revenues, on which we can hereafter 
depend to make a budget, are only a trifle over ten thousand 
dollars. It is useless to plan for anything beyond our present 
effort without additional means. But the School is doing so 
well with what it has that we entertain strong hope, though 
without any specific expectation, that friends will be found to 
put it in possession of its own building and to provide the neces- 
sary means for extending and perpetuating its beneficent work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW F. WEST, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
L907-1908 


To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome: 


I HAVE the honor to submit herewith the annual report for 
the year 1907-08. 

The School opened as usual on October 15. Thanks to the 
generosity of Mr. Hermon Griffin of Pittsburg, Mr. Augustus 
C. Gurnee of New York, Mr. George C. Thomas of Philadel- 
phia, and another friend of the School, and with the kind 
permission and codperation of the owner of the villino, Com- 
mendatore: Luigi Bonghi, it had been made possible during 
the preceding summer to alter the School premises in such a 
manner that the School should occupy the entire ground floor. 
This arrangement proved its advantages daily during the year. 
The smaller conferences are now held in a room separate from 
the main library. Still another is devoted to Mediaeval and 
Renaissance studies, and a worthy setting is thus given to the 
Brandegee Loan Collection, which is proving constantly more 
useful and more widely used. The little collection of antiqui- 
ties is exhibited in the conference room, and the main library 
has gained about 400 feet of shelf room, besides being now 
absolutely undisturbed except for a few of the large lectures. 
As at present arranged the building appears adequate for 
several years to come, but this does not lessen the desirability 
that the School should own its own premises; it merely affords 
a proper provision for the immediate future, so that the ques- 
tion of a building of its own for the School may receive delib- 
erate consideration. 

The new provisional entrance requirements were put to their 
first test, and the result was very satisfactory. The enrollment 
during the year was as follows: fellows, 5; regular students, 
9; associates, 7; total, 21.- In addition to these there were 
13 persons admitted as regular readers in the library. 
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The year brought with it an increasing number of American 
scholars to whom the School served as an intellectual centre in 
Rome. Among these may be mentioned Professor Hale of 
Chicago, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth of Harvard, Professor 
Frothingham, and Dr. Abercrombie. This feature of the work ~ 
grows yearly more important, and is of incalculable advantage 
to the students themselves. It affords another reason for 
building up the library, to which reference is made below. 

The courses of instruction were in the main as usual. The 
School was fortunate in having Professor Rolfe as the visiting 
professor of the year. His unfailing interest and scholarly 
ideals made their impress on the whole School. His own report 
is as follows: 

“The Professor of the Latin language and literature for 
1907-08 has the honor to submit the following report: 

“JT reached Rome on September 30, 1907. On October 15 I 
began a course of Epigraphy with seven students. Of these 
no one was primarily interested in the subject, z.e. with the 
idea of specializing in it, and three were beginners. After 
four or five lectures at the School, I began work at the Museo 
delle Terme, where about sixty inscriptions were read by the 
class, commented on and located in the C.J.Z. Similar work 
was done in the other principal museums of Rome, and 
wherever opportunity offered, incidental attention was given 
to the subject in the course of the numerous excursions con- 
ducted by Dr. Van Deman. 

“This preliminary work continued until January 1, after 
which date Seminary work was continued till March 12 with 
four students, who presented the following reports: . 


Miss Boaart, The Inscriptions of the Arval Brothers. 

Dr. Loew, Some Interesting Inscriptions in the Galleria Lapidaria in 
the Vatican. 

Miss Hopexrnson, The Columna Rostrata. 

Mr. Van Hogsen, The Termini Tiberis. 

Dr. Loew, A Neglected Chapter in the Palaeography of Inscriptions. 


The last paper, a preliminary consideration of abbreviations, 
will eventually be completed and published. 

“From January 1 until March 12 I lectured once a week on 
Roman Private Life. An attempt was made to codrdinate this 
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with the course in Epigraphy, by laying special stress on the 
inscriptional evidence. This course was attended by twelve 
students, many of whom did outside reading and looked up all 
the references to the literature and inscriptions, besides visiting 


the museums. 
) * Respectfully submitted, 


“JOHN C. ROLFE.” 


During the autumn, from October 15 until Christmas, the 
Director lectured two mornings a week, from three to four 
hours each morning, on the Topography of Rome, lecturing 
first in the School library for one or two hours, and then the 
remainder of the morning on the site itself. After Christmas 
he lectured twice a week on the History of the City of Rome, 
and in addition conducted an informal course of lectures on 
the sculpture in the galleries. During the year Commendatore 
Boni talked to the students in the Forum on the most recent 
excavations at the Summa Sacra Via, and Commendatore 
Rivoira gave a lecture on Rome, Ravenna, and Byzantium. 
These two great, and to a large extent unique privileges were 
deeply appreciated by the students. 

Dr. Van Deman generously gave of her time and strength 
in conducting ten School excursions in the neighborhood of 
Rome. 

1. October, Monte Cavo, Briccia, etc. 
2. November 16, The Alban Region. 
3 and 4. November 20, 21, Cori, Norba. 
5. November 30, Palestrina. 
6. December 18, The Aqueducts. 
7. January 18, Nemi. 
8. January 25, Via Appia, ten miles. 
9. January 27, Via Appia, twelve miles. 
0. February, Veii. 


Es 


These excursions formed one of the most profitable elements of 
the year’s activity, and were conducted in such a way that a. 
spirit of genuine work pervaded them from beginning to end. 
They afforded a training in the topography of Latium and in 
Roman methods of construction which could never be gained 
so well in any other way. . 

Professor Mau’s lectures at Pompeii were given as usual 
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during the first two weeks in May. ‘They were well attended 
and brought their own abundant reward. 

Owing to the absence of Professor De Cou, the Greek trip 
was not given, although a majority of the students visited 
Greece in parties of their own. ‘The omission of the regular 
School trip is a distinct misfortune, the recurrence of which 
will be prevented if possible. 

From the standpoint of the inner life of the School the year 
was one of productive intellectual activity. Dr. Van Deman, 
Carnegie Fellow, continued her investigations of brickwork, 
especially in relation to the House of the Vestals. Her work 
on the Atrium Vestae has been brought to a conclusion, and is 
in process of publication by the Carnegie Institution. She also 
contributed a paper to the December meeting at Chicago on 
“The Value of the Vestal Statues as Originals.” Dr. Loew, 
Carnegie Fellow, continued his work, begun under Professor 
Traube, on the Lombardic (7.e. Beneventum or Cassinense) 
manuscripts in preparation for the publication of an historical 
treatment of the script. During the year he published Cn 
Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lat. Philologie des Mittelal- 
ters) a monograph entitled “Die aeltesten Kalendarien aus 
Monte Cassino.” Dr. Loew will continue his work in con- 
nection with the School during the coming year. Mr. Lam- 
berton, Fellow in Christian Archaeology, pursued his study of 
the Catacombs, which he hopes to complete and publish during 
the present year. He also prepared a paper on “ A Represen- 
tation of the Epiphany on a Sarcophagus in the Villa Doria- 
Pamfili,” which was read before the Italian Society of Christian 
Archaeology and is to appear in the Bullettino di Archeologia 
Cristiana. Mr. Van Hoesen, Fellow of the Archaeological 
Institute, in collaboration with Mr. Lamberton, spent nearly 
two months in collecting information and making facsimiles 
of the dated inscriptions discovered since the publication of 
De Rossi, which are being edited by Mr. Morey as a sup- 
plement to De Rossi under the auspices of the School. They 
labored with untiring energy in spite of the unusual heat of 
May and June. One hundred and seventy-five of these inscrip- 
tions were located and facsimiles (squeezes, rubs, or photographs) 
were secured. Mr. Preston, Institute Fellow in Mediaeval and 
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Renaissance Studies, spent the summer and autumn of 1907 in 
France and Northern Italy collecting material for his study of 
“ Bronze Doors.” ‘The greater part of the winter he spent in 
Rome at the School, continuing his work and assisting materi- 
ally in the organization of the Renaissance library. In spite 
of a serious illness which necessitated a long stay in a hospital 
at Naples, he accomplished an unusually full year’s work, the 
results of which he hopes to complete and publish during the 
coming year. Dr. Lockwood, Parker Fellow of Harvard, con- 
tinued his work on the fifteenth century Latin translations of 
Greek literature. Lastly may be mentioned Miss Buell’s work 
on Italian folklore, and Miss Bogart’s paper on ‘ Contorniates,” 
which will appear later among the School papers. In this con- 
nection it would seem desirable that the School should under- 
take some considerable task of general utility, to the accom- 
plhshment of which its surplus energy might be devoted for 
several years to come, something similar to the cataloguing of 
the Capitoline Museum, on which the British School has been 
for some years employed. Such an employment can surely 
be found, especially if the readers of this report will assist by 
making suggestions. 

Aside from the generous gifts for the rearranging of the 
building mentioned above, Mrs. John Markoe, Miss Mary 
Roberts Coles, and Mr. Francis R. Appleton contributed to a 
fund which the Director is organizing for assistance in cases of 
sickness or especial need among the students. 

Mr. George A. Armour, Major Guise, Dr. W. W. Keene, 
Mr. James Loeb, and Professor Allan Marquand made contri- 
butions to the library. All of us felt keenly the absence from 
the library of Professor De Cou, whose skilful and loving care 
has done so much for it in the past. Doctor Loew generously 
gave much of his time and acted as librarian during the year, 
beginning the reorganization of the library (made necessary 
by the enlargement of the School premises), assisted by Miss 
Bogart. During the month of July this reorganization was 
practically completed by Dr. Lockwood. 

The School library contains at present about 5500 books. 
These have been very carefully selected, and there is almost 
no padding among them. They form a standing testimony 
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to the skill in raising money for the library and the good 
judgment in spending it which Professor Richard Norton exer- 
cised during the seven years of his administration. But the 
needs have outgrown the supply, and there are at present 
filed on cards and entered in the book of “ Requests” desid- 
erata which it would take roughly between $4000 and $5000 
to purchase. The School budget cannot properly afford more 
than its present annual contribution of $250, and yet this sum 
is exhausted yearly in subscriptions to periodicals (about $150) 
and necessary binding (about $100), so that the School is de- 
pendent on the generosity of its friends for the books (exclusive 
of periodicals) which are necessary for its growth. I the 
library is to continue in healthful growth, at least $1000 a 


year must be provided. 
JESSE BENEDICT CARTER, Director. 
September 1, 1908. 


American School 
of Oriental Wesearch 
in Palestine 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FOR ORIENTAL STUDY AND RESEARCH IN 
PALESTINE 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


GENTLEMEN, — The record of the School in Jerusalem for 
the year 1907-08 shows satisfactory progress in general, and 
a noteworthy advance in several particulars. Professor Brown 
and his five pupils report a year of steady work, of whose prac- 
tical value to them they speak with emphasis. Two of the five 
students, it may be added, have already, since leaving Syria, 
begun work as instructors in institutions of high grade, while 
two others are continuing their special studies in Berlin. Pro- 
fessor Brown, in his Report, lays emphasis, as his predecessors 
have done, on the need of a Resident Director, appointed for 
a term of several years. It is obvious, indeed, that the work 
of the School cannot be truly continuous under our present 
arrangement; yet this same Report shows elsewhere some of 
the ways in which it is possible for the annually appointed 
Directors and their pupils to do much in the direction of con- 
tinuity. The work done during the past year to increase the 
efficiency of the library — which is the heart of the school; 
the pains taken with the catalogue; and the opening of a Book 
of Records; for all these things Professor Brown and the stu- 
dents with him deserve our especial thanks. 

Among the new archaeological material which has been dis- 
covered, or made available, by members of the School during 
the year, the following may be mentioned. Professor Brown, 
while at Petra, made a copy. of the Nabatean inscription pre- 
viously discovered by Mr. Sverdrup, and also took a squeeze of 
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it. The results of this new examination will appear in an article 
printed in the forthcoming number of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. ‘The same number will contain two Pal- 
myrene inscriptions published for the first time by Dr. Spoer. 
Two new and interesting Greek inscriptions from Beersheba 
were secured by Dr. Robinson, and are published by him in 
Vol. XII, No. 3, of the American Journal of Archaeology. 

The examinations for the Thayer Fellowship were held in 
March, and were taken by four candidates. The successful 
competitor was Rowland H. Mode, Ph.D., a graduate student 
in the department of Semitic Languages in the University of 
Chicago, and under appointment as instructor in that University. 
The Director for 1908-1909, Professor Robert Francis Harper 
of the University of Chicago, is now in Jerusalem, and has with 
him an unusually large number of students. 

An event of great interest to our School is the undertaking 
of an important work of excavation in Palestine by Americans. 
The Harvard expedition to Samaria has begun operations at the 
modern village of Sebastiyeh; so that from this time on, and 
probably for several years to come, we may expect that our 
Directors and students will have the privilege of witnessing 
the exploration of one of the most promising sites in the land. 

In spite of all our efforts, we have not been able, thus far, to 
secure a permanent home. The School was obliged to change 
its quarters once more, in the middle of the winter, and now 
occupies a house which will suffice temporarily, though too 
small for our needs. The Executive Committee and the 
Director have been in constant correspondence, throughout the 
year, in regard to the available houses and lands in Jerusalem. 
Thanks to Professor Brown’s skilful and thorough investiga- 
tions, and to the very prompt and full reports which he has 
sent, we have become well acquainted with the most desirable 
real estate now on the market. Our building fund amounts to 
a little more than $7000. If we should piece this out with our 
Exploration Fund (which we of course prefer to keep for its 
proper purpose), we should have at our command about $10,000. 
But, as the Director’s Report shows, we need double this 
amount in order to be satisfactorily housed and equipped, 
while $15,000 would no more than suffice to meet our present 
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requirements. We have hesitated to purchase certain pieces of 
property which, while within our means, are not and will never 
be just what we want. We have before our eyes, on the other 
hand, one or two bargains — very reasonable as prices in Jeru- 
salem go— which attract us mightily, but are at present out of 
our reach. If we were only half as well furnished with funds 
as we are with information, we could go in to-day and possess 
our promised land. Judging from past experience, these really 
tempting offers will not long remain open. Meanwhile, we are 
grateful to all those who have contributed to our fund, and 
especially to the Archaeological Institute for its continued as- 
sistance. We know that our School is doing a good work, and 
that its opportunity is growing. Some day, doubtless, it will 
have both a home and an endowment fund. In this hope it 
continues to live, and move (frequently), and have its being. 

The attention of the Council is called to a slight change in 
Section II of our Regulations, made at the last annual meeting 
of the Managing Committee. The sentence which formerly 
read: “The Managing Committee shall meet annually in con- 
nection with the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
or at such time and place as it may itself appoint” has been 
altered so that it now reads: “The Managing Committee shall 
meet annually in connection with the meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute or of the Society of Biblical Literature, 
according as the Executive Committee may decide in each 
case; or at such time and place as it may itself appoint.” 
It was felt that because of the affiliation of our School with 
the Institute it is very desirable that the annual meeting of 
the Managing Committee should ordinarily be held in con- 
nection with that of the Institute. In this way we can better 
keep in touch with the work which is being done in the wider 
field of archaeology, and also come into closer association with 
our sister Schools in Athens and Rome. 

It will please all the friends of the School to know that it 
has at last been given the status of an officially recognized 
institution in the Turkish Empire. In the fall of 1900, the 
present writer made formal application in Constantinople, 
through the American Legation and also by personal confer- 
ence with Hamdy Bey, of the Imperial Museum, for the per- 
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mission of the Turkish Government to establish in Jerusalem 
an “Institute ” for the study of archaeology and allied sub- 
jects (the use of the tabooed word “School” was purposely. 
avoided in the application). After considerable waiting and 
several postponements it became evident that while the Gov- 
ernment would put no obstacle in the way of establishing such 
an institution, yet our School could not expect to receive any 
official recognition at present; see the Report of the first 
Director, published in the fall of 1901. It is therefore a 
pleasure to see on the first page of the Official List of American 
Religious, Educational, and Charitable Institutions in the Otto- 
man Empire, published in Constantinople on May 17, 1907, 
the item: “American School of Archaeology at Jerusalem.” — 
This is not a matter of great significance, to be sure, since 
foreign institutions in the Ottoman domain may flourish with- 
out express authorization and may be harassed in spite of it. 
Still, it is certain that our School is on a firmer footing to-day 
because of this new Official List. 

The events of the past few months seem to give promise 
of improved conditions throughout the Turkish Empire. It 
is not unreasonable to expect that our School will soon have 
a wider opportunity of service, and new encouragement in all 
its work. What we desire is a more thoroughly cordial and 
efficient codperation with the Government of the land, and 
with its people, in the task of filling up, so far as possible, the 
great gaps in our knowledge of its history; an undertaking 
in which Muslim, Jew, and Christian all have a common 


interest. 
For the MANAGING COMMITTEE, 
CHARLES C. TORREY, Chairman. 
YaLE UNIVERSITY, 
October 1, 1908. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1907-1908 


To the Managing Committee of the American School for Oriental 
Study and Research in Palestine: 





GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit the following 
report for 1907-08. 

I arrived in Jerusalem and took charge of the school Octo- 
ber 2, 1907, remaining in Jerusalem, with intervals of travel, 
until June 11,1908. Five persons were enrolled as students, 
Wiz. 

BENJAMIN WILLARD Rosrnson, of Chicago, Ill. Thayer 
Fellow; A.B. University of Chicago, 1901; Ph.D. eid. 1904; 
Ph.D. Columbia University, 1906; B.D. Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, 1907. Arrived in Jerusalem, October 3, 
1907; left May 25, 1908. 

HaroLtp HARRISON Tryon, of Philadelphia, Pa., Fellow of 
Union Theological Seminary; A.B. University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1900; M.A. Columbia University, 1905; B.D. Union 
Theological Seminary, 1905; Assistant Registrar and Instructor 
in Biblical Greek, zb¢d. 1905-06; student at the Universities 
of Berlin and Heidelberg, 1906-07. Arrived in Jerusalem 
October 8, 1907; left May 25, 1908. 

MurRAY Scotr FRAME, of Wooster, Ohio, Fellow of Union 
Theological Seminary; A.B. University of Wooster, 1901; 
Professor in the Forman Christian College, Lahore, India, 
1901-04; B.D. Union Theological Seminary, 1907. Arrived 
in Jerusalem, October 3, 1907; left June 8, 1908. 

Hans Henry Sporer, Ph.D., a resident of Jerusalem; a 
previous member of the School. 

EpmMuND DerLone Lucas, of Lahore, India; A.B. Univer- 
sity of Wooster, 1903; B.D. Union Theological Seminary, 
1907; M.A. Columbia University, 1908. Arrived in Jerusa- 
lem, March 10, 1908; left July 28, 1908. 
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Of these, Dr. Robinson and Mr. Tryon were specializing in 
New Testament studies, Mr. Frame in topography and Arabic, 
Dr. Spoer in Semitics, and Mr. Lucas in Arabic. All of us 
spent much time on the colloquial language. 

I took up my quarters at once, and the students (excepting 
Dr. Spoer) as well, in the house secured by Professor Bacon, 
the lease of which had been renewed by Professor Lyon. It 
had been made ready for us by the efficient care of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Edwin Smith, who conducted the housekeeping 
through the year. Until October 15 we took our luncheon and 
dinner at Fast’s Hotel, owing to a little delay in securing a 
cook. After that date our establishment was complete in itself, 
and everything moved on satisfactorily. My wife reached 
Jerusalem November 14, and the entire household consisted of 
ten persons, including two servants. 

It had been my hope that, although Professor Lyon’s attempt 
to purchase this house had failed, the lease might be renewed 
once more, and no change of abode be necessary during the 
year. But within three days of my arrival in Jerusalem I was 
notified by the German Deaconesses in charge of the Girls’ 
Orphanage known as “Talitha Kumi,” that they had bought 
the house and desired possession at the expiration of the cur- 
rent lease, on the first of Moharram, early in February. Our 
landlord’s unfriendliness, and even perfidy, in the matter of this 
sale, threw open the whole question as to the immediate and 
permanent home of the School, and this question occupied me 
for many weeks, and indeed was not absent from my mind 
during the entire year. JI examined one house or plot of 
ground after another, reporting in detail to the Executive 
Committee, but without being able, after all, to conclude any — 
purchase. 

Our immediate necessities, however, were met, at length, by 
the lease of another house, into which we moved at the end of 
January. It was quite new and situated very near the former 
one, in the same street with the British Consulate, near the 
Abyssinian Church, and immediately opposite the German 
Archaeological Institute. Although the room available for the 
library was a little smaller than in the former house, the build- 
ing, as a whole, proved to answer fairly well. It was necessary 
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to take it for three years, but the owner consented to a pro- 
viso in the lease by which it may be given up, after due notice, 
at the close of any year. 

One of our first occupations, in October, was to examine the 
library, which had been left in admirable condition by our 
predecessors. Ag the best means of familiarizing ourselves 
with it, we verified the printed and card catalogue in detail, with 
the aid of a supplementary list furnished by Professor Lyon. 
We found everything except two books which he had reported 
as missing: Murray’s Handbook for Constantinople, Brusa, and 
the Troad (ed. C. W. Wilson), 1900, and Guthe’s Jerusalem 
(reprint from the Realencyclopdédie fiir protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche, 3 Aufl.). The Drainage Map of Western Pales- 
tine, London, 1882, however, which was also reported as miss- 
ing, has been found. We were able to make a few minor cor- 
rections and supplementary notes to the catalogue. About one 
hundred and ten volumes were added to the library during the 
year, by purchase and gift, besides the large number of back 
volumes of the American Journal of Semitic Languages, Biblical 
World, and American Journal of Theology, presented by the 
University of Chicago. An Order and Accession Book was 
opened, which it is hoped will become a permanent feature of 
the library administration; the card catalogue was carefully 
maintained, and two interleaved copies of the printed catalogue 
were provided, in which all accessions made since 1905 were 
duly entered. Iam glad to make special mention of the dili- 
gence, patience, accuracy, and general efficiency in the care of 
the library which were shown by Messrs. Tryon and Robin- 
son, to whom, under the supervision of the Director, this work 
was specifically assigned. 

As much time as possible during the first two months was 
spent in visiting places of interest in and about Jerusalem, 
and in making topographical studies in connection with these 
visits. Such short excursions were continued, on horseback or 
on foot, as occasion offered, until the very end of the year. 
We felt the lack of detailed and practical information in regard 
to excursions made by members of the School in previous years. 
We therefore instituted a Book of Records, giving such infor- 
mation, in brief outline, as to our excursions. Mr. Frame 
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became responsible for the record, and carried it on regularly 
and efficiently during the entire season. The Book of Records 
has been deposited in the Library, and I hope the plan may be 
thought worth following in the future. A complete list of the 
spots visited by some or all of the members of the School would 
include nearly every point of historic interest inside. Jerusalem 
and within a radius of twenty miles around it. We visited or 
passed through Jericho five times, with trips to the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan; we saw the bathing of the pilgrims in the 
Jordan at the Greek Epiphany, January 18, 1908 ; the excava- 
tions at Jericho near “Ain es-Sultén were examined three times, 
and much courtesy was shown us by Professor Sellin ; we made 
two expeditions to Gezer, and were cordially welcomed by Mr. 
R. A. Stewart Macalister, representing the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and on one occasion were hospitably entertained by 
Mr. Serapion Murad, known to many sojourners in Jaffa, Gezer, 
and Jerusalem. We were twice in Hebron, three times at 
Teki‘a and Jebel Fureidis, four times at Solomon’s Pools, and 
at least ten or twelve times at Bethlehem. For the rest, the 
minor excursions may be dismissed with a reference to the 
following: an interesting exploration of the Wady Suweinit, 
on foot, from its beginning, just south of Muchmash, to its 
junction with the Wady Fara, returning through the latter 
to ‘Ain Fara, and so back to Jerusalem by way of “Anata; the 
return of Messrs. Robinson and Frame from one of the trips 
to Jericho, through the Wady el-Kelt and Wady Fara, also on 
foot, and the return of the whole party, on horseback, from 
Abu Shisheh, by way of Beit ‘Ur el-tahta and el-foka, and EI- 
Jib. ‘These may serve as specimens. 

But there were longer expeditions. I had myself reached 
Syria at the end of July, 1907, by way of Vienna, Budapest, 
Sofia, and Constantinople, — where I spent ten days. For a 
large part of August and September I was the guest of Presi- 
dent Howard 8. Bliss, of the Syrian Protestant College, at his 
summer home in Shemlan, overlooking Beirut and the sea. 
September 11, Dr. Bliss and I set out for Mt. Hermon, riding 
through the Lebanon, by way of Jezzin and the Khardeli 
bridge. We visited the Barik Cedars by the way. At Judei- 
deh we met, by appointment, Stuart Jessup, Esq., of the 
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Gerard Institute in Sidon, and Dr. and Mrs. Thwaites of the 
Insane Asylum near Beirut. These three proceeded from 
Judeideh to Shib‘a by the direct road, while we made a detour 
to visit Tel el-Kadi and Banias, arriving at Shib‘a, after a long 
day of varied experiences, late the same evening. Thence we 
ascended Hermon and spent a night on the summit, returning 
to Judeideh by way of Hasbeyah. From Judeideh, Mr. Jessup 
and Dr. and Mrs. Thwaites went directly to Sidon, while we 
rode vza the bridge over the Litany at Burghuz, and the Tomat 
Niha (which we had not time to ascend), to Jezzin once more, 
and thence back to Shemlan. ‘The entire excursion occupied 
ten days and was very charming. 

September 25 I drove to Sidon, and there joined Dr. Perey 
S. Brigstocke, a medical missionary of the C.M.S., in a ride 
down the coast. We were together as far as Jaffa, with Tyre, 
‘Akka, Mt. Carmel, and Caesarea as stopping-places on the way. 

Meantime Messrs. Robinson, Tryon, and Frame had reached 
Beirut. Messrs. Robinson and Tryon had spent ten days in 
Asia Minor, visiting recent excavations, and all three now 
went to: Ba‘albek and Damascus and thence by rail to Semakh 
and by boat to Tiberias. From Tiberias they rode to Jeru- 
salem by way of Nazareth, Jenin, and Nabulus. 

December 16 we started from Jerusalem on our first camp- 
ing trip. It included Hebron, Dahariyeh, Beersheba, Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Ashdod, Tel es-Safiyeh, and Beit Jibrin. December 
23 we were in Jerusalem again, in time for the Christmas 
observances there and at Bethlehem. 

In January Dr. Robinson made a trip to Egypt, hoping to 
reach Sinai as well. This proved quite impossible, owing to 
the prevalence of cholera. In Egypt he was able to travel as 
far as the Second Cataract and brought back a careful report 
of his observations. January 23 the other members of the 
School started on horseback with a single tent for the west 
shore of the Dead Sea. By good fortune Dr. E. W. Gurney 
Masterman was able to join in this excursion. We were absent 
six days, and visited ‘Ain Jidy, es-Sebbeh (Masada), where we 
examined the Roman camps and climbed to the fortress, Wady 
Mubaghghak and Jebel Usdum. 

February 6 my wife and I set out for a short visit to 
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Egypt (whence Dr. Robinson had returned). A violent storm 
detained us in Jaffa until February 11, but thereafter we had 
no delays. We went as far as the First Cataract, and returned 
to Jerusalem March 2. 

March 11, with our party increased by the addition of Pro- 
fessor Karl Budde, of Marburg, and Mr. Lucas, just arrived 
from America, we started with full camp equipment for a 
nine days’ trip acfoss the Jordan. From this time on my wife 
was with us also. Our successive camps were at the Jordan 
Bridge, at ‘Arak el-Emir, at “Amman, at Umm Rummaneh, — 
whence we rode to Jerash and back in one day, —at Es-Salt, 
west of the ford at Ed-Damieh,—where we had crossed the 
Jordan to avoid a quarantine, —and at ‘Ain es-Sultan (Jericho). 

March 22 Mrs. Smith left for a visit to her brother in 
America, who was seriously ill. Mr. Smith continued, how- 
ever, to manage the house in an admirable manner. March 23 
we started once more from. Jerusalem,— Professor Budde still 
giving us the great pleasure of his company,—and went 
northward, by way of Nabulus, Nazareth and Banias, to Sidon, 
and returned by Haifa, Caesarea and Abu Shusheh. Professor 
Budde left us at Haifa. We visited the places of interest 
on the route, and reached Jerusalem April 16, after an 
absence of twenty-five days. The Western Good Friday fell on 
April 17 and Easter on April 19; the Eastern dates were April 
24 and 26. We had the opportunity of attending all the 
special services of the season, and of seeing also the (Moham- 
medan) Nebi Musa procession. 

Our last excursion,—in some respects the most interesting 
of all,—the trip to Petra, began April 28. We went all the 
way on horseback,—southward through Moab and Edom and 
northward through the ‘Arabah,— and were gone twenty-two 


days, including five days and a half, —all too short a time, — - 


in Petra itself. 

We returned to Jerusalem May 19. I regret very much 
that no work was then going on under the Harvard Expedition 
to Sebastiyeh, and therefore I lacked that inducement to make 
a second journey into the Samaritan country, before leaving 
Palestine. Our remaining days were spent in doing various 
last things and preparing to depart. Dr. Robinson and Mr. 
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Tryon were the first to’ go. They took Alexandretta and 
Antioch, Messina and Tarsus, on their way back to Europe. 
Mr. Frame went to Berlin by Port Said, Cairo, and Naples. 
My wife and I paid another visit in Beirut, and gave a few days 
to Damascus and Ba‘albek, leaving Beirut for Alexandria and 
Naples June 23,—just one month before the astonishing revo- 
lution was accomplished, which has changed the aspect of so 
many questions in the Turkish Empire. Mr. Lucas remained 
until nearly the end of July, when he sailed for India, where 
his home and work are to be at the Forman Christian College 
in Lahore. I may add that Dr. Robinson is now continuing 
his New Testament studies in Berlin, that Mr. Tryon is enter- 
ing upon an instructorship in Church History and New Testa- 
ment Greek in the Union Theological Seminary, and that Mr. 
Frame is carrying on Oriental studies in Berlin, as a Fellow 
of the same Institution. 

For myself I look back on the year with keen pleasure. 
It has brought me much knowledge and great stimulus. The 
desideranda which occur to me, from the point of view of 
Director of the School, are in large part the same with those 
named by my predecessors : 

1. A permanent home for the School. ‘The School will not 
take the position it deserves to take among the institutions of 
Jerusalem, nor accomplish all the good of which it is capable, 
until it has a fixed abode, not subject to unexpected change. 
There is no security in this, except by ownership. The examina- 
tion of many houses in Jerusalem leads me to the belief that we 
shall find none already built which will be quite satisfactory for 
our purposes. It might be possible to persuade some property 
owner to build one suitable to our needs on condition of our 
taking a long lease of it, but the rent asked in such a case 
would probably be high. I am convinced that the most advan- 
tageous thing for us to do is to buy a plot of ground, in a good 
locality, and build for our present requirements, with oppor- 
tunity for enlargement. If we had $15,000, we could proba- 
bly do all that need now be done; 20,000 would be ample, 
for a good while to come. I earnestly hope that our building 
fund may be raised to this amount. ‘The rapid increase in the 
population of Jerusalem, and the steady rise in the prices of 
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real estate, as well as the small number of really good and 
convenient sites, make prompt action extremely desirable. 
Provably the political situation will make this winter a par- 
ticularly favorable time for acquiring property for such pur- 
poses as ours. ‘To let the opportunity pass might be calamitous. 

2. A permanent Director. The only reason for naming 
this in the second place, instead of the first, is that unless 
the house is secured soon it may not be possible to secure it 
at all under favorable conditions, while the number of men 
available for permanent Director is likely to increase. Intrin- 
sically, a permanent Director, — one chosen for at least a term 
of years, with the possibility of reappointment, — is no less 
important than a permanent home. A competent man, under, 
say, a five years’ appointment, would accomplish two or three 
times as much in that period for archaeology in general and 
his students in particular, as five successive annual Directors. 
This needs no argument. The annual appointment of a coad- 
jutor, or assistant, could with advantage be combined with this, 
as in the case of the German Archaeological Institute. It is to 
be hoped that the endowment of a permanent directorship may 
be accomplished in the near future. 

3. Some provision for camping trips. It might be profit- 
able for the School to own its camp equipment; certainly a 
fund for meeting, in part, the cost of the excursions which form 
an essential part of the educative work of the School is greatly 
to be desired. It is difficult, and sometimes impossible, for all 
members of the School to add to the cost of the long journey, 
and the cost of living, the expense of travel in a land where 
travel is necessarily expensive ; $500 or $1000 annually avyail- 
able to meet such outlays in part,—to be drawn upon only 
when necessary, 

4. Increased codperation with other like establishments in 
Jerusalem. One thinks most naturally of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute, and of the Ecole Biblique of the Dominicans 
of St. Etienne, although these are not the only ones. The rela- 
tions between our School and these institutions have been 
exceedingly cordial during the past year, and to us most 
helpful. But there are possibilities of much closer and more 
effective codperation, which it is well to have in mind. To 
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develop these possibilities will be one of the most pleasant 
opportunities of a permanent Director, when he shall be 
appointed. 

5. Increased codperation with the Syrian Protestant College 
nm Beirut. — Our School owes much to the Syrian Protestant 
College. Its President and its whole teaching force have 
shown marked kindness to all our Directors and students. 
President Bliss desires it to be understood that the College 
is the home of our men when they visit Beirut, that they may 
freely receive their letters there, and avail themselves of all 
the advantages and conveniences offered by the College. Some 
lectures have been exchanged. More might easily be done in 
this direction by a little careful planning in advance, and a 
small expenditure for travelling expenses. It is a matter of 
regret to me that the necessity of moving in the middle of 
the year, and the crowding of our longer excursions into the 
later months, by reason of necessary absorption in house-hunt- 
ing until December, made it impossible for me to invite two 
or three professors from Beirut to visit Jerusalem and give 
lectures to our students and friends. I trust it may be more 
and more habitually done. No educational institution within 
our reach equals the Syrian Protestant College in the breadth 
and depth of its influence. Its faculty includes scholars of 
great distinction, some of them specialists in archaeological 
subjects. An alliance with it, though it may be best kept free 
and informal, cannot fail to be of much advantage to us; if 
by lectures from our Directors, or by any form of influence, our 
School can render the College some small service, so much the 
better. | 

6. Wider interest in the School among American universt- 
ties. It has been pointed out by others that the tendency 
each year is to make the School consist of a Director and 
his personal clientéle. It is very pleasant to belong to such 
a group, all knowing each other with some closeness of 
acquaintance before they meet in Jerusalem, but it limits 
the scope of the School unduly, and retards the growth of 
a large constituency. It may perhaps be possible to take 
more effective measures to- bring the School to the attention 
of the universities, colleges, and seminaries of the country. 
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If a greater number of fellowships or scholarships could be 
established, this would doubtless have practical effect in 
increasing the representative character of our groups of 
students. 


I cannot close this report without emphasizing my sense of 
the value of the services of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edwin Smith. 
They are competent, faithful, economical, prudent, and thor- 
oughly interested in the School. Mr. Smith is familiar with 
localities in and near Jerusalem and in other parts of the 
country, and has much knowledge of business conditions and 
real estate transactions in Jerusalem itself. The compensa- 
tion they have received from us is an inadequate return for the 
services they have rendered. As I write, it is uncertain whether 
their health will permit us to depend upon them in the future. 
If not, it will be a serious loss to us,—one that we shall not 
find it easy to make good. Ido not yet give up the hope that 
they may be able to continue, and that some way will be found 
of attaching them permanently to the School. 

I wish to make acknowledgment of many courtesies and 
much furtherance in my plans received from American and 
British residents in Palestine. Foremost among these are Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas R. Wallace, the American consul in Jerusa- 
lem and his wife, and Mr. A. T. Gelat, dragoman of the Ameri- 
can consulate, — of unbounded and painstaking kindness. It 
is a pleasure to make mention, also, of Mr. and Mrs. Blech, the 
British consul in Jerusalem and his wife, of the Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Carnegie Brown of Jerusalem, and the Rey. J. E. Hanauer, 
now of Damascus. I have already referred to Mr. Macalister. 
Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Spoer have been attentive and helpful. Iam 
much indebted to Drs. Wheeler and Masterman of Jerusalem, 
Drs. Sterling and Brigstocke of Gaza, Dr. Coles of Haifa, Dr. 
Torrance of Tiberias, and Dr. Scrymgeour of Nazareth. ‘These 
medical missionaries combine practical skill and religious ear- 
nestness with historical and archaeological interests, and often 
large attainments. I may allude once more to the men of 
the Syrian Protestant College and to the important body of 
broad-minded American missionaries in Syria. ‘The presence 
of all these intelligent and sympathetic people adds greatly to 
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the pleasure of a Director of the American School in Jerusalem, 
and facilitates his tasks. 

As I reached Syria in 1907 I felt particularly impoverished in 
not being able to meet my immediate predecessor, Professor 
Lyon; and as [I left it in 1908 I was again sorry that I failed 
to see Professor Harper on his way to assume the directorship. 
Professor Lyon was most kind in making good my loss a year 
ago, aS far as correspondence could avail; and I endeavored 
to pass on to Professor Harper as much practical assistance as 
I could embody in several letters. If it was not notable in 
amount, this was due to no lack of good will. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FRANCIS BROWN, Director. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw York, 
October 1, 1908. 


Archacological 
Lnstitute 
of America 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America : 

GENTLEMEN, — The Committee on American Archaeology 
has the honor to report as follows : 

On December 30, 1907, the Council of the Institute at 
Chicago, Illinois, adopted the following resolution relative to 
the establishment of the School of American Archaeology : 

1. The School of American Archaeology is established to 
conduct the researches of the Institute in the American field 
and afford opportunities for field work and training to students 
of archaeology. 

2. The School will direct the expeditions of the local Socie- 
ties in their respective fields, maintain archaeological researches 
’ in the various culture areas of the American Continent, direct 
the work of Fellows and collaborate with universities and 
other scientific organizations, both home and foreign, in the 
advancement of archaeological research. 

3. The School will afford to students opportunities for field 
experience and training. No courses will be given which duph- 
cate class instruction offered by the universities. Students 
will be attached to field parties of the local Societies or to the 
other expeditions under the direction of the School. Classes 
may be formed to proceed to any point where important archae- 
ological work is in progress for field sessions. 

4. The Committee on American Archaeology, consisting of 
the President and Secretary of the Institute and seven other 
members elected by the Council, one each year for a term of 
seven years, shall be the Managing Committee of the School; 
and the Director of American Archaeology appointed by the 
Committee, shall be its executive officer. The Committee is 
authorized to maintain Fellowships, archaeological stations, 
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publications, and the various lines of work herein provided for, 
and to raise funds for the support of the same. Its funds shall 
be held by the Treasurer of the Institute and disbursed by 
him on the order of the Chairman of the Managing Committee, 
approved by the President of the Institute. 

Pursuant to the resolution adopted, the Council elected the 
following persons as members of the Managing Committee of 
the School : 


Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 214, 1st Street, S.E., Washington, D.C., Chair- 
man. 

Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University, New York City. 

Mr. Charles P. Bowditch, 28, State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Professor Mitchell Carroll, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., ex officio. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mrs. John Hays Hammond, Lakewood, N.J. ° 

Professor Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., ex officio. 

Dr. Charles F. Lummis, Public Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Professor Frederick W. Putnam, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


On December 31, 1907, the Committee on American Archae- 
ology met and adopted certain rules relative to the management 
of its meetings, and appointed Edgar L. Hewett as Director of 
American Archaeology and Director of the School of American 
Archaeology. 

A tentative plan contemplating a system of field research in 
the various culture areas of the American Continent, to be car- 
ried forward through the Affiliated Societies of the Institute 
and codperating institutions, was presented and accepted. 

The Director was authorized to take steps toward financing 
the field work of the coming season. 

The services of the Director were granted to the Lecture 
Committee of the Institute for the “ Western Circuit.” 

The Director was given leave of absence to visit foreign 
Schools, and to present himself for the final examinations for 
his doctor’s degree at the University of Geneva, Switzerland. 

On March 1, the Director reported to the chairman that 
$3500 was available for field operations in Colorado, Utah, and 
New Mexico. Also that the sum of $3000 a year had been 
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pledged for a term of five years for field work in Central 
America, which might begin in December, 1908. 

In April a bulletin was issued stating: 

“The following expeditions are announced : 

«JT, In CoLtorapo. — Excavations will be made in the Pueblo 
and Cliff House ruins in the Colorado tributaries of the Mc- 
Elmo Canyon in the southwestern part of the State. Work 
will begin June 15. All who are admitted to this expedition 
will be expected to meet at Holly’s ranch on the McElmo near 
the Colorado-Utah line (reached by stage from Cortez, Colo- 
rado) on the 15th day of June. 

“TI, In Uran. — Excavations will be made in the Pueblo 
and Cliff House ruins in the Utah tributaries of McElmo Canyon 
in the southeastern part of the State. Work will begin June 1. 
All persons who are admitted to this expedition will be expected 
to meet at: Holly’s ranch (see above) on the 15th day of June. 

“TI. In New Mexico. — Excavations will be made in the 
Pueblo and Cliff House ruins of Pajarito Plateau in the north- 
ern part of the Territory. Work will begin August 15. All 
who are admitted to this expedition will be expected to meet 
at the Palace Hotel in Santa Fé at 10 o’clock A.M. on the 16th 
day of August. 

“TV. In Centrau America. — An expedition for the study 
of the Maya culture will take the field about December 1. 
Final announcements concerning the admission of students to 
this expedition and the time and place of meeting will be made 
later.” 

The American Committee met in Washington, July 18, when 
the Director reported that the first half of the year had been 
employed as follows: eight weeks in organizing and financing 
the work for the year, mainly in the West; ten weeks in 
visiting the Schools of the Institute at Rome, Athens, and 
Jerusalem, studying excavations in Egypt, Syria, and Greece, 
and observing the methods and organization of foreign schools 
of Archaeology ; eight weeks in finishing required work for his 
doctor’s degree in the University of Geneva, Switzerland. 

On October 1 the Director reported to the Chairman that the 
three expeditions announced in the Bulletin had been carried 
out, and also reported progress on the project for work in 
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Central America. For details of the season’s work, see the 
report of the Director. 

Within the past month the Chairman and the Director of 
American Archaeology have visited New Mexico and Colorado 
for the purpose of looking into the respective merits of these 
regions, having in view the choice of a permanent location for 
the School of American Archaeology. 

The American Fellowship has remained vacant during this 
year. 

The School of American Archaeology was founded to be 
a School of field research, with two purposes in view: (1) To 
afford opportunities for the field training of students who had 
already received instruction in archaeology, through books 
and lectures at the various colleges of the country, and (2) by 
pursuing a systematic plan of original research to be able event- 
ually to offer a substantial contribution to the past history of 
man upon this continent, and thus to do its share in the broad 
study of humanity pursued by the Institute. 

The School has only just begun, yet this, its first year of 
work, has shown that its foundation was timely, and while 
much remains to be adjusted and provided for in the near 
future, the outlook is full of encouragement to its well-wishers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALICE C. FLETCHER, Chairman. 
WasHineTton, D.C. 
November 12, 1908. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1908 


To the Committee on American Archaeology : 


I have the honor to submit herewith my second annual report 
as Director of American Archaeology of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. 

The work of the year has been prosecuted in accordance 
with the plan approved by your committee at the meeting in 
Chicago, December 31, 1907. This was an extension, in some 
detail, of the fundamental plan for the American work adopted 
by the Institute at the meeting in Washington in 1906. It 
involved, in addition to the direction of the field expeditions 
of the branch’ Societies, the initial operations of the School 
of American Archaeology, of which the act of the Council of 
December 30, 1907, makes the Director of American Archae- 
ology ex officio Director. 

In the inauguration of the institution of research established 
and defined by this act, many new and interesting problems 
have arisen. These have been considered at great length with 
the Chairman and more or less in detail with the individual 
members of this Committee. The organization and work of 
the other three Schools of the Institute have been studied, and 
light has been sought in the experience and methods of all the 
Schools of Archaeology maintained by the European nations. 
This has been an inestimable aid in shaping the policy of the 
School of American Archaeology. 

In the question of broad scientific policy, the Director has 
no choice but to execute the will of the Council. The aims 
and scope of the School are clearly defined in the fundamental 
articles which represent the mature, collective judgment of the 
organization. In questions relating to the organization and 
conduct of expeditions, equipment, the management of camps, 
the direction of men, the technical work of excavating, there 
are no formidable problems that are peculiar to American 
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archaeology. It has been the privilege of the Director dur- 
ing the past five years to observe, on the ground, the principal 
excavations that have been in progress in the United States, 
Mexico, Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Syria, and the similarity 
everywhere presented in these practical problems has been 
most striking. Some of the questions that are new to our 
organization are the selection of the centres of investigation 
that are of primary importance, the continent as a whole being 
considered; the direction of the work of numerous branch Soci- 
eties so as to produce satisfactory scientific results; the organi- 
zation of the system of codperation between existing institutions 
which seems to be of vital importance here because of the vast 
extent of the field to be investigated; the establishment of rela- 
tions with the educational and scientific forces of the States 
that will make for the general advancement of archaeological 
research. 

In matters relating to the direction of the work of students, 
the financing of operations, the development of capable assist- 
ants so as to insure continuity of work during a considerable 
period of time, the preparation and publication of results, we 
have no greater difficulties to meet than those which confront 
all organizations that deal with similar questions. 

It can only be said at present that some progress has been 
made toward the solution of some of the problems of the 
organization. 

The field operations announced in Bulletin No. 1, April, 1908, 
were carried out as planned. The special work for the year in 
Colorado consisted in the excavation of the Southern Pueblo in 
the Cannonball group of ruins in the McElmo drainage. ‘The 
plans for the excavation of this ruin were prepared during the 
field season of 1907, and much of the success of the expedition 
is due to the efficient work of field assistant Sylvanus G. Mor- 
ley, aided in the business management by Dr. A. J. Fynn, 
representing the Colorado Society. 

This ruin was completely excavated and studied and all the 
material remains of the ancient inhabitants recovered. Itisa 
good specimen of the ruins of the McElmo district, the first of 
its type to be thoroughly.and scientifically excavated, and the 
second ruin in the State of Colorado to be so treated. The 
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State University and State Historical Society of Colorado 
codperated with the School in this expedition. 

Besides this excavation, the general work on the archaeology 
of southwestern Colorado, commenced in 1906, was consider- 
ably advanced. The photographie record of the Mesa Verde 
National Park was pushed well toward completion. ‘The 
archaeological map of the Park is almost finished. The archae- 
ological map of the McElmo district was extended and the 
photographie work on this district carried forward. 

In Utah the specific work consisted of the excavation of 
burial places and a portion of the main pueblo at Cave Spring 
in the Montezuma drainage on the southeastern slope of the 
Abajo Plateau. As in 1907, the business management of the 


Utah expedition was in the hands of Dean Byron Cummings of — 


the State University, and field assistant A. V. Kidder rendered 
efficient service in the scientific study of the site. To them is 
due the credit for the profitable season’s work. This was the 
first ruin in that district to be scientifically excavated, and the 
results are very satisfactory. It appears to have been a large 
and important town. 

In addition to this excavation, substantial additions were 
made to the archaeological map of southeastern Utah, especially 
in the Montezuma drainage, and in the region between the San 
Juan River and the Utah-Arizona line. 

Of the New Mexico expedition the Director was in personal 
charge during the entire season. The site chosen for study 
was the canyon of the Rito de los Frijoles, a tributary of the 
Rio Grande in the Pajarito Plateau, twenty miles northwest of 
Santa Fé. This site was selected and the work planned in 
1907. It proves to be of unexpected interest and magnitude. 
The work of the present season is only a beginning. Several 
years will be required to lay bare the archaeological remains at 
this site. The work for this season consisted of the determina- 
tion of the character and extent of the ruins in the Canyon; 
the preparation of topographical and archaeological maps, 
plans, etc.; the photographic record of the remains now visible ; 
the excavation of 43 rooms in the great community house of 
Tyuonyi and about 60 in outlying ruins ; the excavation of two 
great kivas or sanctuaries, one of these being the largest ever 
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discovered ; the study of the language and myths of the Tewa 
Indians, and the restoration of one excavated cliff dwelling to 
its original condition. For this purpose a typical, well-pre- 
served dwelling was selected, made accessible by means of a 
ladder, and all appurtenances of its former domestic life restored 
to their proper places. It is now possible for the first time for 
travellers to see anywhere in the great cliff dwelling region of 
the United States a house with all its ancient furnishings in 
place and the manner of life that existed there made clear. It 
is the belief of the Director that the educational value of our 
American ruins to the whole people can be vastly increased by 
amore extensive use of this idea. It is the beginning of the 
_ field museum in our country. 

In the New Mexico expedition the School had the codpera- 
tion of Peabody Museum of Harvard University, the Santa Fé 
Archaeological Society, and the Southwest Society. Besides 
the work done in the Rito de los Frijoles, the study commenced 
by the Southwest Society in 1907 of the Puye and adjacent 
region was carried forward and some additions to our knowl- 
edge of that group are still being made through the reports of 
local investigators. 

The excellent photographs that will accompany the reports 
on the expedition in Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico are the 
work of the official photographer for the School, Mr. Jess Nus- 
baum, teacher of manual training in the New Mexico Normal 
University, who spent some time at every site studied and ren- 
dered valuable services in other lines of work as well. 

In the New Mexico expedition, Mr. Kenneth M. Chapman, 
to whose skill with pencil and brush the Southwest, and the 
writer in a very special way, has long been indebted, was 
engaged during the entire campaign. His exceptional ability 
as an illustrator was at our disposal at all times. The value 
of his services to the School will be obvious on examination of 
the maps, plans, sketches, and water colors illustrating the work 
at the Rito de los Frijoles to be exhibited at the meeting of | 
the Institute in Toronto. 

A noteworthy advance over the work of 1907 in New Mexico 
was made by the assignment of Mr. John Harrington of Santa 
Ana, California, to the study of the language of the Tewa 
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Indians. As the villages of this stock occupy the country im- 
mediately adjacent to that of the ancient cultures that we are 
studying and these Indians are the successors to and in some 
measure blood descendants of the ancient people of this plateau, 
the value of their myths, traditions, folklore, and ceremonies 
is inestimable. A substantial beginning was made in the study 
of their language and considerable additions made to our knowl- 
edge of their myths. 

The following persons were attached to the various expedi- 
tions of the School during the year 1908 : — 

Mr. K. M. Chapman, Dean Byron Cummings, Mr. Hugo 
DeFritsch, Dr. R. B. Dixon, Dt. A. J. Fynn, Mr. John Har- 
rington, Mr. Neill Judd, Mr. A. V. Kidder, Mr. Clifton Lock- 
hart, Mr. Warner McLaughlin, Mr. Sylvanus G. Morley, Mr. J. 
H. Morley, Mr. Jess Nusbaum, Mr. L. C. Parsons, Mr. Paul 
Stanwood, Dr. Alfred W. Tozzer, Mr. B. A. Tozzer. 

It is a pleasure to report the healthy activity of the Western 
Societies of the Institute in field work. No less important is 
the museum development which must of necessity accompany 
this activity. A glance at the report of the Southwest Society 
shows it to have already a museum containing collections val- 
ued at $84,000 and a building site valued at $50,000 on which 
$38,000 has been paid. If the activity manifested in this enter- 
prise by the people of Los Angeles during the past five years 
continues unabated, we may reasonably expect to see there 
within a few years one of the greatest American museums. 
The archaeological collections of the State Universities of 
Colorado and Utah and of the Historical and Archaeological 
Societies of Colorado and New Mexico are not yet extensive, 
but each of these Institutions has made an excellent beginning. 

The entrance of the Western States through these local in- 
stitutions into active field work in archaeology is a noteworthy 
step. Nearly all the ancient ruins of the Southwest have been 
more or less dug over and only a very small per cent of the 
material therefrom has found its way into reputable public 
museums accompanied by the necessary data to give it scien- 
tific value. These States now join actively in the work of 
excavating and preserving their ancient ruins and saving the 
collections therefrom for installation in their own museums. 
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There can be no question of the wisdom of this policy. It is 
the belief of the writer that cultural material is nowhere else 
so instructive both to students and the public as in con- 
junction with the buildings and in the environment where it 
was produced. Therefore the field museum should be developed 
wherever it can have proper custodianship. <A cliff house in 
such a place as the Rito de los Frijoles or the Mesa Verde- 
National Park at once furnishes a fire-proof building which can 
be made inaccessible at will and affords an opportunity to dis- 
play material in exactly the condition in which it was used. 
Such museums should, of course, be developed only in places 
which, like those mentioned, are visited by many travellers and 
can be placed in proper custodianship. 

The question of the wise use of museum material, so as to 
make it serve the greatest good of the greatest number, is one 
that demands consideration. It would seem as though a system 
of codperation might be established between the School of 
American Archaeology with its affihated institutions on the one 
hand and the great museums of the country, such as the National 
Museum of the United States, on the other, whereby type col- 
lections from every district studied could be furnished to the 
larger museums, in exchange for which generous contributions 
of material, such as every large museum has stored out of sight, 
could be made to the smaller, local museums and there displayed 
for the benefit of the public. It might be possible to devise a 
system of this kind that would result in great mutual advantage 
to all concerned. 

The publication of results of the American work will begin 
at once. A number of preliminary papers by the Director will 
appear during the present winter, also short papers on the work 
intrusted to them by Messrs. Morley, Kidder, and Harrington. 
A report on the Antiquities of Central Missouri by Gerard 
Fowke, embodying the results of his two years’ work under the 
auspices of the St. Louis Society, is nearly ready for the press. 
A monographic report on the Antiquities of Southwestern Colo- 
rado, the material for which is almost entirely in hand, should 
be published at an early date. 

The activities of the Institute in American Archaeology for 
1909 will open with what promises to be the most important 
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work that it has yet undertaken in this field; namely, an expe- 
dition for the excavation of ruins in Central America. Provi- 
sion has been made for the prosecution of this work for a period 
of five years. Two members of the Institute each contribute 
annually the sum of %1500 for the support of the expedition, 
while the Institute furnishes the services of the Director of 
American Archaeology as Director of the work, and the Central 
American Fellow as Assistant. 

A bulletin will appear in February announcing the various 
undertakings for 1909. For the field operations of the School 
in 1908, the following sums were contributed and expended 
under the supervision of the Director : 


For the Utah Expedition : 


Col. B.A. Wall . >.> 5 ae 
For the Colorado Expedition : 

The Colorado State University .... . 500 
The Colorado State Historical Society . . 500 
Individual Subscriptions. :.seaeeree 250 

For the New Mexico Expedition : 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University . . 500 
The New Mexico Archaeological Society . 500 
Individual Subseriptions ~| 2.9) 250 
Total . $3,000 


Respectfully submitted, 
EDGAR L. HEWETT, Director. 


Wasuineton, D.C., 
November 1, 1908. 


Archaeological 
Enstitute 
of America 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEDIAEVAL 
AND RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


GENTLEMEN, — Your Committee appointed as Fellow in 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Archaeology for the year 1907- 
1908, Mr. Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Litt. B., Princeton, 1906; 
A. M. Princeton, 1907. He was then recommended to the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome, where he was 
accepted as a Fellow of the School. 

Before he left home Mr. Preston selected, as a special study, 
the Bronze Doors of Italy. During the summer he laid the 
foundation for this work by examining Byzantine and Mediae- 
val ivory carvings, miniatures, and stone sculpture in the 
museums and churches of France. He thus entered Italy well 
equipped for the purpose of his quest and by industrious inves- 
tigation listed more than one hundred bronze doors in Italy 
alone. These he planned to study in detail, allotting one year 
for the Mediaeval doors, and reserving those of the Renais- 
sance period for future study. He traversed Italy from Lom- 
bardy to Sicily, making careful notes and taking photographs, 
and, though checked by serious illness during the winter, took 
up his work again in the spring, having gathered much valu- 
able material. Incidentally, Mr. Preston’s letters and reports 
show that he has been far from blind to the merits of French 
and Italian architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

Your committee also raised $300 for lectures to be given at 
the School in Rome. On this foundation an inspiring course 
of lectures was given by Commendatore Rivoira, who lectured 
upon Rome, Ravenna, Byzantium, and Milan, and their influence 
upon the north of Europe. In view of the recent publication 
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of his important volumes on the Origins of Lombard Architec- 
ture, these lectures were much appreciated and attracted the 
attention of specialists. 

The Director of the School in Rome has exhibited a strong 
interest in our work, and has facilitated our labors by devot- 
ing to this purpose one of the best rooms in the School building, 
and by raising from his personal friends a sufficient sum of 
money to provide it with bookcases and working tables. In 
this room are now housed the very valuable Brandegee Loan 
Collection of books and drawings, as also the Mediaeval and 
Renaissance books and photographs which are the property of 
the School. 

The establishment of the Fellowship in Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Archaeology is a matter of very recent history, but 
it is a pleasure to record that the first holder of the Fellowship, 
Mr. Herbert E. Everett, received, soon after his return, an 
appointment to the Professorship of the History of Art at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and that our second Fellow, Mr. 
Philp J. Gentner, on his return was appointed Director of the 
Art Museum at Worcester, Mass. 


For the COMMITTEE, 
| ALLAN MARQUAND, Chairman. 


PrincETON UNIVERSITY, 
November 26, 1908. 
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Prorrssor ADOLF MICHAELIS, Strasburg. 
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* Died November 26, 1908. 
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* Deceased. 
1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Boston. 
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Professor Walter Miller, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Sophie Moen, 125, Bay State Road. 

Professor Clifford H. Moore, 1/12, Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor George F. Moore, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor Morris H. Morgan, 54, Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. John H. Morison, 44, Brimmer Street. 

Miss Mary Morison, Peterborough, N.H. 

Rev. Robert S. Morison, 17, Farrar Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Silvanus G. Morley, Brentford Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Frances R. Morse, 72, Marlborough Street. 

Professor Francis Philip Nash, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 

Nathaniel C. Nash, 7, Reservoir Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Anna Nichols, Care of Ionian Bank, Athens, Greece. 

Mis. George S. Nickerson, Dedham, Mass. 

Professor C. P. Parker, 1075, Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Henry Parkman, 30, Commonwealth Avenue. 

Miss Lucy Parsons, 398, Beacon Street. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, 197, Brattle Street, Cambridge, Maa 

Dr. Arthur Stanley Pease, 67, Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Elizabeth W. Perkins, 260, Clarendon Street. 

Willian Phillips, Department for Eastern Affairs, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Henry Pickering, 817, Beacon Street. 

Professor Harry H. Powers, Bureau of Univ. Travel, Trinity Court. 

Matthew S. Prichard, Simmons Coliege. 

Professor F. W. Putnam, 1582, Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

George Putnam, Room 903, 60 State Street. a 

Rey. James Reed, 12, Louisburg Square. 

Professor Richard A. Rice, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

W. K. Richardson, 40, Water Street. 

J. C. Robinson, P.O. Box 2432. 

Professor James Hardy Ropes, 13, Follen Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Denman W. Ross, Cambridge, Mass. 

Louis Earl Rowe, Museum of Fine Arts. 

Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, 12, Arlington Street. 

Mrs. Philip H. Sears, 85, Mt. Vernon Street. 

Miss Theodora Sedgwick, 77, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


' Professor J. B. Sewall, 7501, Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Miss Anna D. Slocum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Professor Clement L. Smith, 64, Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. E. C. Smith, St. Albans, Vt. 

Kendall K. Smith, 24, Grays Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 91, Walker Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
R. H. Stearns, Hotel Somerset. 
Mrs. William Stone, 75, Hawthorn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor John O. Sumner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Mrs. Washington B. Thomas, 20, Gloucester Street. 
S. Lothrop Thorndike, The Charlesgate. 
Miss Harriet S. Tolman, 195, Huntington Avenue. 
Professor C. H. Toy, 7, Lowell Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr, Alfred M. Tozzer, 20, Holworthy Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor Henry M. Tyler, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles Van Brunt, Readville, Mass. 
Mrs. Benjamin Vaughan, 57, Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor Charles St. Clair Wade, Tufts College, College Hill, Mass. 
Professor Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Miss Caroline E. Ward, 415, Beacon Street. 
Miss Mary L. Ware, 41, Brimmer Street. 
Professor William R. Ware, Milton, Mass. 
Mrs. Roger S. Warner, 216, Beacon St. 
Professor H. Langford Warren, Cambridge, Mass. 
Samuel D. Warren, 161, Devonshire Street. 
Dr. K. G. T. Webster, 79, Ash Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

_ Mrs. William G. Weld, 6, Commonwealth Avenue. 
Miss Blanche G. Wetherbee, 15, Gordon Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Moses P. White, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Emile F. Williams, 76, Chestnut Street. 
Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow, 525, Beacon Street. 
Professor Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
* Professor John H. Wright, 38, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Lois Meta Wright, 14, Central Avenue, Medford, Mass. 


Case Memorial Library, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
A. T. Perry, Librarian, Hartford, Conn. 


Worcester Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 198-1 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY 


President 


Professor Epwarbp DELAVAN PERRY. 


Vice-President 
Rev. Dr. Joun P. PETERS. 


Secretary 
Professor Netson G. McCrea. 


Treasurer 


Mr. Epwarp L. Tiron. 


Councillors Executive Committee 

Hon. Setu Low, ex officio. Professor Epwarp DELAVAN PERRY. 
Professor Epwarp DELAVAN PERRY, Professor CarLETON L. Brownson. 

ex officio. Mr. J. Wyman Drummonp. 
Mr, WitiiamM SLOANE, ex officio. Professor JamMEs C, EGBERT. 
Professor ANDREW F., West, ex officio. Professor Netson G. McCrea. 
Professor JAMES R. WHEELER, ex Rev. Dr. Joun P. PETERS. 

officio. Mr. Henry PREBLE. 
Professor ABBy LEACH. Professor JuLius SAcus. 
Professor ALLAN MARQUAND. Mr. WitiiaAm SLOANE. 
Professor Jutius SAcus. Mr. Epvwarp L. TILton. 
Professor FirzGeraup TIspALL. Professor GrorGceE M. WHICHER. 


Life Members 


* John Jacob Astor, New York. 

Addison Brown, 45, West 89th Street.) 

S. D. Coykendall, Rondout, N.Y. 

Mrs. H. M. Fletcher, 37, Maida Hill West, London W., England. 
James J. Higginson, 16, Hast 41st Street. 

Mrs. 8. I. Hurtt, 507, West 113th Street. 

* Adrian Iselin, New York. 

* John Taylor Johnston, New York. 

* Cyrus J. Lawrence, New York. 

Richard Hoe Lawrence, 15, Wall Street. 

Professor Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Le Duc de Loubat, 47, Rue Dumont @Urville, Paris, France. 
Mrs. George A. Lung, Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

* Thomas W. Ludlow, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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Professor Allan Marquand, Princeton, N.J. 
Henry Marquand, Bedford, N. Y. 

* Henry G. Marquand, New York. 

George Norton Miller, 871, Madison Avenue. 
D. O. Mills, 634, Fifth Avenue. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, 23, Wall Street. 

* William B. Ogden, New York. 

Daniel Parish, Jr., 13, West 48th Street. 

* Frederic J. de Peyster, New York. 

* Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, New York. 
Alfred Roelker, 41, West 39th Street. 

J. Sanford Saltus, Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

* William C. Schermerhorn, New York. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, 54, Wall Street. 

Miss Olivia E. P. Stokes, 37, Madison Avenue. 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, 246, Hast 15th Street. 
* Frederick F. Thompson, New York. 
Spencer Trask, 27, Pine Street. 

George W. Van Slyck, 120, Broadway. 

W. Seward Webb, 680, Fifth Avenue. 
Robert Winthrop, 718, Fifth Avenue. 

* Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, New York. 


Professor Clarence H. Young, 312, West 88th Street. 
37 —12 


Annual Members 


Edward D. Adams, 455, Madison Avenue. 

George A. Armour, Princeton, N.J. 

Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, P.O. Box 256, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Samuel P. Avery, 3, Hast 39th Street. 

John S. Barnes, 22, Hast 48th Street. 

Edgar W. Bass, 77, Park Avenue. 

Edwin S. Bayer, 33, Hast 69th Street. 

Professor Isbon T. Beckwith, Hartford, Conn. 

Gerard Beekman, 7, Hast 42d Street. 

Walter E. Beer, 27, Pine Street. 

August Belmont, 23, Nassau Street. 

Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University. 

Sidney C. Borg, 20, Nassau Street. 

Rev. Robert G. Boville, 133, West 69th Street. 

Professor Carleton L. Brownson, College of the City of New York. 
Henry J. Burchell, 49, West 57th Street. 

Wendell T. Bush, 167, Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. Howard Crosby Butler, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
John M. Carrére, 225, Fifth Avenue. 

Professor Frank Carter, The College, Winchester, England. 
Professor Jesse B. Carter, 5, Via Vicenza, Rome, Italy. 
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Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 40, Wall Street. . 

Treadwell Cleveland, 27, William Street. 

Miss Ellen Collins, 47, West 11th Street. 

Clarence R. Conger, 37, Liberty Street. 

Sherman M. Craiger, 38, Hast 49th Street. 

C. C. Cuyler, 44, Pine Street. 

Lockwood De Forest, 7, Hast 10th Street. 

Robert W. De Forest, 30, Broad Street. 

Henry F. Dimock, 66, West 37th Street. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 99, John Street. 

Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Briarcliff’ School, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 

Mrs. Henry Draper, 271, Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. Ludwig Dreyfuss, 52, East 68th Street. 

J. Wyman Drummond, 436, West 22d Street. 

Professor James C. Egbert, Columbia University. 

Martin Erdmann, 180, West 59th Street. 

Baron Leopoldo Franchetti, 19, Via Boncompagni, Rome, Italy. 

J. H. Freedlander, 244, Fifth Avenue. 

Daniel C. French, 125, West 11th Street. 

Frank Scott Gerrish, 17, Hast 76th Street. 

Richard W. Gilder, 33, Hast 17th Street. 

Henry S. Glazier, 17, Hast 67th Street. 

Mrs. John Glenny, Amherst House, Buffalo, N. Yy. 

Henry Goldman, 43, Exchange Place. 

Professor William H. Goodyear, Museum of Brooklyn Institute, Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Augustus G. Heaton, Studio, 845, Carnegie Hall. 

Professor Charles G. Herbermann, 346, Convent Avenue. 

Mrs. Esther Herrman, 59, West 56th Street. 

Professor William Bancroft Hill, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Robert Hoe, 71, East 36th Street. 

Mrs. H. B. Hollins, 72, West 56th Street. 

Emerson Howe, 332, West 89th Street. 

James H. Hyde, 11, Hast 40th Street. 

Henry R. Ickelheimer, 49, Wall Street. 

Dr. Abraham Jacobi, 19, Hast 47th Street. 

Adrian H. Joline, 7, West 72d Street. 

Miss Bettina Kahnweiler, Care of J. S. Morgan & Co. London, E.C., 

England. 

Charles Kaufmann, 25, Hast 76th Street. 

Mrs. J. Ryland Kendrick, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

John 8. Kennedy, 8, West 57th Street. 

Rudolph Keppler, 28, West 70th Street. 

Professor Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University. 

Woodbury G. Langdon, 751, Madison Avenue, Morristown, N.J. 

Pierre Le Brun, 777, Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Herbert R. Limburg, 777, Broadway. 

Professor Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

James Loeb, 37, Hast 38th Street. 
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Hon. Seth Low, 30, East.64th Street. 

William G. Low, 58, Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

James B. Ludlow, 45, Cedar Street. 

Professor Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University. 

Professor J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Robert C. McMahon, 130, State Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

* Theophilus M. Mare, New York. 

Edward Mitchell, 37, Kast 50th Street. 

Professor J. Leverett Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Alfred Nathan, 92, Liberty Street. 

George D. Nicholas, 2062, Seventh Avenue. 

Rey. James B. Nies, Hotel Margaret, Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Leonard E. Opdycke, 117, Hast 69th Street. 

Samuel L. Parrish, 25, Broad Street. 

John E. Parsons, 30, East 36th Street. 

Thomas W. Pearsall, Black Rock, Conn. 

Professor Edward Delavan Perry, Columbia University. 

Rey. Dr. John P. Peters, 225, Wes: 99th Street. ' 

Dan Fellows Platt, 34, New Street. 

George B. Post, 347, Fifth Avenue. 

H. C. von Post, 32, West 57th Street. 

Henry Preble, 42, Stuyvesant Place, St. George, Staten Island. 
Professor William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
Dr. William P. Prentice, 9, West 16th Street. 

Professor J. Dyneley Prince, 75, Lexington Avenue. 

M. Taylor Pyne, 30, Pine Street. 

Max Radin, 844, Teasdale Place. ‘ 

Dr. Louis Dwight Ray, 35, West 84th Street. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Dorchester House, Park Lane, London, W., England. 
Dr. Ernst Riess, 221, West 113th Street. 

J. Hampden Robb, 23, Park Avenue. 

Mrs. Milton H. Robertson, 407, West End Avenue. 

Dr. Edward Robinson, Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts. 

A. 8. Rossin, 15, Hast 62d Street. 

Harry Sachs, 43, Hxchange Place. 

Professor Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Paul J. Sachs, 46, West 70th Street. 

Samuel Sachs, 46, West 70th Street. 

Miss Ruth Sands, 735, Hast 62d Street. 

‘Jacob H. Schiff, 27, Pine Street. 

Mortimer L. Schiff, Care of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 27, Pine Street. 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, 324, West 86th Street. 

Isaac N. Seligman, 36, West 54th Street. 

John H. Shipway, 736th Street and East River. 

William Sloane, 882, Broadway. 

Professor Frank Smalley, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Edward R. Smith, Columbia University. 

William Alexander Smith, 412, Madison Avenue. 
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Charles F. Southmayd, 73, West 47th Street. 

Miss Leila Clement Spaulding, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
James Speyer, 257, Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. Alice B. Sprague, 810, West Ferry Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Louis Stern, 993, Fifth Avenue. 

Lispenard Stewart, 6, Fifth Avenue. 

William R. Stewart, 24, West 57th Street. 

Miss Ellen J. Stone, 34, Hast 50th Street. 

Isidor Straus, Broadway and 34th Street. 

Jesse I. Straus, 49, East 74th Street. 

Henry C. Sturges, 56, Hast 34th Street. 

Dr. Russell Sturgis, 307, East 17th Street. 

Miss Helen H. Tanzer, Normal College. 

Roderick Terry, Jr., 169, Madison Avenue. 

Dr. Ida Carleton Thallon, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Alexander Blair Thaw, 56, Hast 74th Street. 

Mrs. Alexander Blair Thaw, 56, Kast 74th Street. 

Louis C. Tiffany, 401, Fifth Avenue. 

Edward L. Tilton, 32, Broadway. 

Professor Fitz Gerald Tisdall, Hotel Endicott. 

Dr. O. S. Tonks, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
William K. Vanderbilt, 660, Fifth Avenue. 

Felix Warburg, 18, East 72d Street. 

Paul M. Warburg, 27, Pine Street. 

J. Q. A. Ward, 119, West 52d Street. 

Samuel G. Ward, 1608, K Street, Washington, D.C. 

William R. Warren, 5, Nassau Street. 

Dr. Henry S. Washington, Locust P. O., Monmouth Co., N.J. 
Professor Adolph Werner, College of the City of New York. 
Professor Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
Mrs. E. P. Wheeler, 731, Park Avenue. 

Professor James Rignall Wheeler, Columbia University. 
Professor George M. Whicher, 507, West 111th Street. 

Dr. Horace White, 78, West 69th Street. 

Egerton L. Winthrop, 23, Hast 33d Street. 

Frank S. Witherbee, ?, Rector Street. 

Miss Eleanor D. Wood, 58, West 51st Street. 

Mrs. H. Duncan Wood, Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 

George Zabriskie, 49, Wall Street. 


Century Association, 7, West 43d Street. 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Wadleigh High School, Classical Department, 114th Street, near 


Seventh Avenue. 
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BALTIMORE SOCIETY 


President 


Professor Basi, L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Vice-Presidents 


Mr. Menpves Couen. Mr. Waupo NEwcomER. 


Miss AuicE C. FLETCHER. Mr. Witit1am W. SPENCE. 


Secretary 


Mr. WILLIAM BUCKLER. 


Treasurer 
Mr. Epcar G. MILLER. 


Councillors 


Professor Basit L. GILDERSLEEVE, e% officio. 
Professor D. M. Rosinson. 
Mr. James TEACKLE DENNIS. 


Executive Committee 


Professor Basin L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
Mr. Wirri1Am BUCKLER. 
Mr. Menpes CouHEN. 


Committee on Membership 


Professor Basin L. GILDERSLEEVE, Chairman. 


Mr. Menpers ConHen. Professor Kirspy F. Sirs. 
Mr. WiLu1AmM BUCcKLER. Professor D. M. Rosinson. 
Mr. Ropert GARRETT, Professor H. L. Witson. 


Life Members 


* William Alvord, San Francisco, Cal. 

* David L. Bartlett, Baltimore. 

H. Crawford Black, 113, West Monument Street.+ 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, 601, Park ‘Avenue. 
Professor Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton, N.J. 
* Gq. W. Gail, Baltimore. 
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Miss Mary E. Garrett, 101, West Monument Street. 

Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University. 

George C. Jenkins, 106, East Chase Street. 

* Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore. 

Theodore Marburg, 74, Mt. Vernon Place, West. 

Waldo Newcomer, 105, West Monument Street. 

W. W. Spence, 1205, St. Paul Street. 

D. H. Talbot, Sioux City, Ia. 

Harry Walters, 5, Mt. Vernon Place. 

Julian Le Roy White, The Causeway, North Avenue Extension. 
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Annual Members 


O. Andrews, 621, St. Paul Street. 

William H. Buckler, The Evergreen, West North Avenue. 
Mendes Cohen, 825, North Charles Street. 

Professor Herman Collitz, Johns Hopkins University. 
James Teackle Dennis, The Altamont. 

James A. Dunham, 1627, St. Paul Street. 

Miss Mary M. Eaton, 179, West Franklin Street. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 214, First Street, Washington, D.C. 
Frank Frick, 7514, Park Avenue. 

Dr. Thomas B. Futcher, 3, West Franklin Street. 

Robert Garrett, Govanstown, Md. 

Hon. James A. Gary, 1200, Linden Avenue. 

Mrs. Henry B. Gilpin, 7230, St. Paul Street. 

Rev. John F. Goucher, 2309, St. Paul Street. 

Professor E. H. Griffin, Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Henry M. Hurd, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

James E. Ingram, Jr., 500, Maryland Tel. Building. 

Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, 27, Mt. Vernon Place. 

J. Hemsley Johnson, 202, West Monument Street. 

Dr. Charles W. L. Johnson, 10, South Street. 

H. Irvine Keyser, 104, West Monument Street. 

General Peter Leary, Jr., The Marlborough. 

Eugene Levering, 1308, EKutaw Place. 

Arthur W. Machen, 21/7, West Monument Street. 

George K. McGaw, 1012, St. Paul Street. 

Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University. 
Edgar G. Miller, 646, Equitable Building. 

Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University. 
J. Olney Norris, 920, Madison Avenue. 

George A. Pope, 926, St. Paul Street. 


Blanchard Randall, Chamber of Commerce Building. 


Percy M. Reese, 1203, North Charles Street. 
Professor David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University. 
Miss Julia R. Rogers, 821, North Charles Street. 
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Thomas J. Shryock, 1401, Madison Avenue. 
Professor Kirby F. Smith, Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University. 


Professor Esther B. Van Deman, American School of Classical Studies, 
Rome, Italy. 


Miles White, Jr., 12/6, North Calvert Street. 
Professor Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


President 
Mr; Eexuny BB; Coxe Jn, 


Vice-Presidents 


Miss Carouine L. Ransom. 
Professor Jonn C. ROLFE. 


Secretary 


Professor Witit1amM N. BatTEs. 


Treasurer 


Professor GrorGce A. BARTON. 


Councillors 


Mr. Ecxiey B. Coxe, Jr., ex officio. 
Professor Wititiam N. Bares, ex officio. 
Professor Joun C. ROLFE. 

Professor ALBERT T. Cray. 

Professor WiLLt1AmM A. LAMBERTON. 


Executive Committee 


Mr. Ecxiry B. Coxe, JR. 
Professor Wiii1aAM N. Bartss. 
Professor Herman V. HILPRECHT. 
Mr. S. F. Houston. 

Mr. CLtarENcE B. Moore. 


Committee on Membership 


Eckiey B. Coxe, Jr., Chairman. 
Professor Witui1AM N. Barns. 
Professor GreorGe A. Barton. 

Mr. S. Hupson CHAPMAN. 
Professor A. T. Cray. 

Professor WittiaAm A. LAMBERTON. 


Life Members 


Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., 1604, Locust Street.} 
Miss Rebecca Coxe, 1512, Spruce Street. 
Mrs. Lucy Wharton Drexel, Maud, Pa. 
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Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Berkeley, California. 

Archer M. Huntington, Hispanic Society Building, Audubon Park, 
West 156th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Charles H. Hutchinson, 1617, Walnut Street. 

Cornelius A. Lane, 718, Spruce Street. 

Clarence B. Moore, 1321, Locust Street. 

Charles Norris, 7301, Walnut Street. 

Justus C. Strawbridge, 80/7, Market Street. 

S. P. Wetherill, 2008, Walnut Street. 

Walter Wood, 400, Chestnut Street. aes 


Annual Members 


Miss Willian Adger, 7709, Walnut Street. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, 2041, North Broad St. 

Samuel L. Allen, 255, Hast Main Street, Moorestown, N.J. 
Joshua L. Baily, 73, Bank Street. 

Miss Lucy H. Baird, 1708, Locust Street. 

Professor W. W. Baker, Haverford. 

Professor George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Professor William N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania. 
William F. Biddle, 31, Westview Street, Mt. Airy. 

Samuel T. Bodine, Broad and Arch Streets. 

William Penn Brock, 107, South 21st Street. 

Joseph H. Bromley, 4th Street and Lehigh Avenue. 
Professor Amos P. Brown, 20, East Penn Street, Germantown. 
John T. Brown, Prospect Avenue, Chestnut Hill. 

William Burnham, 4301, Spruce Street. 

J. Frederic Byers, 235, Water Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Florence F. Caldwell, 1705, Locust Street. 

S. Hudson Chapman, 1128, Spruce Street. 

John K. Cheyney, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

C. M. Clark, Bullitt Building. 

E. W. Clark, Jr., Wissahickon Heights. 

Herbert L. Clark, 739, South 4th Street. 

Joseph 8. Clark, Bullitt Building. 

Professor Albert T. Clay, 415, South 44th Street. 
William M. Coates, 7717, Spruce Street. 

Henry L. Collins, Bailey-Farrell Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. George M. Conarroe, 1701, Spruce Street. 

John H. Converse, 500, North Broad Street. 

Charles H. Cramp, Aldine Hotel. 

Professor Fritz S. Darrow, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 
O. B. Dickinson, Chester, Pa. 

Samuel Dickson, 224, South 4th Street. 

Thomas Dolan, U.G.J. Building. 

Mrs. George W. Childs Drexel, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Theodore N. Ely, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Clarence S. Fisher, 4152, Parkside Avenue. 
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S. Wilson Fisher, 1502, Pine Street. 

L. G. Fouse, 3613, Baring Street. 

J. M. Fox, 221, South Sth Street. 

W. W. Frazier, 250, South 18th Street. 

Leopold Gans, 209, Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. George Depue Hadzsits, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Edith H. Hall, The Misses Shipley’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Thomas B. Harned, West End Trust Building. 

Provost Charles C. Harrison, 400, Chestnut Street. 

Mrs. William P. Henszey, 303, South Broad Street. 

C. A. Higbee, The Bartram, 3312, Chestnut Street. 

Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, University Museum, 32d and Spruce Streets. 

S. F. Houston, 6/0, Real Estate Trust Building. 

Charles Howson, Wayne, Pa. 

George F. Huff, Greensburg, Pa. 

Emlen Hutchinson, Aldine Hotel, Chestnut Street. 

John P. Hutchinson, Bordentown, N.J. 

Miss Sophy Dallas Irwin, 2011, De Lancey Place. 

Alba B. Johnson, Rosemont, Pa. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Jones, 7801, Pine Street. 

J. Levering Jones, 632, Land Title Building. 

Dr. Roland E. Kent, ee of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Hetty M. King, 1522, Walnut Street. 

Professor Warren P. Laird, University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor William A. Lamberton, University of Pennsylvania. 

Henry C. Lea, 2000, Walnut Street. 

F. H. Lloyd, Shields, Pa. 

Laurence McCormick, The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Broad and Walnut Streets. 

Miss Una MacMahon, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mrs. Harry Markoe, Penllyn, Pa. 

John T. Morris, 876, Drexel. Building. 

Arthur E. Newbold, Laverock, Pa. 

Clement B. Newbold, 113, South Fifth Street. 

Richard G. Park, 1527, Walnut Street. 

Mrs. Dillwyn Parrish, Care of Messrs. Hays, Acker & Hays, 1, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., England. 

T. H. Hoge Patterson, 4231, Walnut Street. 

Mrs. Margaret Pechin, 243, South 13th Street. 

Harold Peirce, 222, Drexel Building. 

George Wharton Pepper, Land Title Building. 

Miss Caroline L. Ransom, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Samuel Rea, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

William H. Reeves, Phoenixville, Pa. 

Mrs. Charles Roberts, Haverford, Pa. 

Professor John C. Rolfe, 4400, Chestnut Street. 

J. G. Rosengarten, 1704, Walnut Street. 

Dr. Eugene I. Santee, 532, North 6th Street. 

Edgar T. Scott, 7830, South Rittenhouse Square. 

Benjamin H. Shoemaker, 535, Church Lane, Germantown, Pa. 
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Edwin F. Smith, 4102, Locust Street. 
Glenn Stewart, Wilkins Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ralph C. Stewart, 801, West End Trust Building. 
George C. Thayer, Cramp’s Ship-yard, Ball and Beach Streets. 
George C. Thomas, Care Drexel & Co. 
Theodore Tonnelé, 919, College Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Mary M. Tyler, Media, Pa. 
A. Van Rensselaer, 78th and Walnut Streets. 
Hon. John Wanamaker. 
D. T. Watson, St. Nicholas Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Charles Wheeler, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Dr. Talcott Williams, 916, Pine Street. 
Jones Wister, 7819, Walnut Street. 
Hon. 8. P. Wolverton, Sunbury, Pa. 
Rev. Charles Wood, Overbrook, Pa. 
Stuart Wood, 1620, Locust Street. 
Miss Mary H. Wright, 2101, Locust Street. 
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CHICAGO SOCIETY 


President 


Mr. Epwarp E. AYER. 


Vice-Presidents 


Hon. FRANKLIN MacVEAGH. Professor FRANK BIGELOW TARBELL. 


Secretary 


Professor ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL. 


Treasurer 


Professor JAMES R. JEWETT. 


Councillors 


Mr. Epwarp E. Ayer, ex officio. Professor HamittTon Forp ALLEN. 


Professor Frank BiGELOwW TARBELL, e& officio. 


Executive Committee 


Mr. Witi1AM PerrRcE ANDERSON. Mr. Bryan LATHROP. 

Mr. Epwarp E. AYER. Hon. Frankutin MacVEAGH. 

Mr. Cuares R. CRANE. Professor ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL. 
Mr. Grorce A. Dorsey. Mr. Martin A. RYERSON. 

Mr. Cuarves L, HutTcuinson. Professor Frank BigeELOw TARBELL. 


Professor JAMES R. JEWETT. 


Life Members 


Edward E. Ayer, 1, Bank Street. 

Mrs. A. C. Bartlett, 2720, Prairie Avenue. 

Henry A. Blair, 2735, Prairie Avenue. 

Mrs. Marshall Field, 1905, Prairie Avenue. 
Norman W. Harris, 4520, Drexel Boulevard. 

Dr. George B. Hussey, Hast Orange, N.J. 
Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709, Prairie Avenue. 
Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, 103, Lake Shore Drive. 
Martin A. Ryerson, 4851, Drexel Boulevard. 
Byron L. Smith, 2140, Prairie Avenue. 

* Norman Williams, Chicago. 

* Henry J. Willing, Chicago. 

Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth, Auditorium Annex. es 


1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Chicago. 
* Deceased. 
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Annual Members 


Professor Hamilton Ford Allen, 319, University Hall, Urbana, Ill. 

Professor Ira W. Allen, 5718, Madison Avenue. 

William Peirce Anderson, 9, Jackson Boulevard. 

Allison V. Armour, 1, Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Edward E. Ayer, 1, Bank Street. 

Alfred L. Baker, Lake Forest, Til. 

Professor G. E. Barber, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Adolphus C. Bartlett, 2720, Prairie Avenue. 

Frederic C. Bartlett, 2901, Prairie Avenue. 

Mrs. Watson F, Blair, 764, Rush Street. 

Mrs. John Jay Borland, 2616, Prairie Avenue. 

Professor Demarchus C. Brown, Butler College, Irvington, Ind. 

H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, 99, East Pearson Street. 

Mrs. John M. Clark, 2000, Prairie Avenue. 

C. R. Crane, 2559, Michigan Avenue. 

Charles C. Curtiss, 710, Astor Street. 

Mrs. Frederic A. Delano, 1844, Wellington Avenue. 

Mrs. Henry Dibblee, 2922, Calumet Avenue. 

Thomas E. Donnelley, 4735, Kimbark Avenue. 

George A. Dorsey, 5609, Monroe Avenue. 

Mrs. Augustus Eddy, 1601, Michigan Avenue. 

Mrs. A. M. H. Ellis, 827, Marquette Building. 

Henry L. Frank, 1608, Prairie Avenue. 

W.M.R. French, The Art Institute. 

John J. Glessner, 1800, Prairie Avenue. 

Miss Isabel Gray, Care of London City and Midland, Bank, 5, Thread- 
needle Street, London, England. 

Mrs. Robert B. Gregory, 1638, Prairie Avenue. 

Professor William Gardner Hale, University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Ernest A. Hamill, 2637, Prairie Avenue. 

Professor Robert Francis Harper, University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709, Prairie Avenue. 

Professor J. R. Jewett, 5757, Lexington Avenue. 

Noble B. Judah, 2701, Prairie Avenue. 

George W. Kretzinger, 98, Jackson Boulevard. 

Professor Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago. 

Frank G. Logan, 2919 Prairie Avenue. 

Bryan Lathrop, 77, Bellevue Place. 

Mrs. William R. Linn, 2709, Michigan Avenue. 

J. B. Lord, 4857, Greenwood Avenue. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, 327, Huron Street. 

Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, The University of Chicago. 

Frank B. Noyes, The Chicago Record-Herald. 

Irwin Rew, 1106, Oak Avenue. Evanston, Ill. 

Miss Ellen Rogers, 626, Dearborn Avenue. 

Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson, 4851, Drexel Boulevard. 
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Professor John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, I1l. 
Howard Van Doren Shaw, Lake Forest, Jil. 

Professor Paul Shorey, 5516, Woodlawn Avenue. 

Miss Elizabeth Skinner, 100, Rush Street. 

Miss Frederika Skinner, 100, Rush Street. 

Mrs. Byron L. Smith, 2140, Prairie Avenue. 

Professor Frank B. Tarbell, 5730, Woodlawn Avenue. — 

Mrs. L. A. Coonley Ward, 620, Division Street. 

Professor George A. Williams, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The Art Institute, Michigan Avenue. 
Lewis Institute. 
Newberry Library. 


Virginia Library, McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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DETROIT SOCIETY 


President 


Mr. Frankuin H. WALKER. 


Vice-Presidents 


Mr. Cuartes L. FREER. Professor Martin L. D’Ooax. 
Mr. Grorce WILLIAMS BatTEs. Hon. WiLi1aM E. Quinsy. 
Secretary 


Mr. Eywarp W. PENDLETON, 


Treasurer 


Mr. Percy Ives. 


Councillors 
Mr. Frankuin H. WALKER, ex officio. Mr. Grorce WILLIAMS BATEs. 
Professor Francis W. KExsry, ex officio. Professor Martin L. D’Ooce. 


Professor Henry A. SANDERS. 


Executive Committee 


Mr. Frank D. Taytor, Chairman. Mrs. SaMuEL L. Smit. 
Miss Curara AVERY. Mrs. Freperick B. Stevens. 
Mr. Henry C. Porter, JR. Cxiaupius H. CaANDLER. 


Committee on Membership 


Professor J. Remsen Bisnor, Chairman. WILuIAM R. CANDLER. 

Mr. Crrenius A. Newcomps, Sr. Mr. GeorGe WHITNEY Moore. 
Professor Davin MACKENZIE. JESSE B. Hornuna. 

Hon. Corne ius J. REILLY. Miss Evia M. Liceert. 


Miss NEwxvIE E. BANCROFT. 


Life Members 


Miss Clara Avery, 47, Eliot Street. 

* Mrs. John J. Bagley, Detroit. 

‘Hon. Levi L. Barbour, 661, Woodward Avenue. 
* Theodore D. Buhl, 743, Lafayette Avenue. 

* Mrs. Dwight Cutler, Grand Haven. 

George S. Davis, P. O. Box, 544. 

Rev. H. P. De Forest, 76, Charlotte Avenue. 


* Deceased. 
1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Detroit. 
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* Hon. Dexter M. Ferry, 1040, Woodward Avenue. 
* Mrs. Dexter M. Ferry, Detroit. 
Mrs. Delos L. Filer, 36, Canfield Avenue. 
Mrs. Grace Filer-Fowler, 36, Canjield Avenue. 
Charles L. Freer, 33, Ferry Avenue, East. 
Colonel Frank J. Hecker, 1170, Woodward Avenue. 
Mrs. Elon H. Hooker, Rock Ridge, Greenwich, Conn. 
Professor Francis W. Kelsey, 826, Tappan Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mrs. Maria L. McGraw, 81, Alfred Street. 
Mrs. William A. Moore, 1015, Woodward Avenue. 
Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, 58, Congress Street, West. 
Mrs. Sarah Savidge, Spring Lake, Mich. 
Miss Mary M. Stevens, 1075, Woodward Avenue. 
Mrs. Helen Beach Tillotson, 128, West 79th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Franklin H. Walker, 850, Jefferson Avenue. 
J. Harrington Walker, 873, Jefferson Avenue. 
23-5 


Annual Members 


Mrs. Annette H. Alger, 150 Fort Street, W. 

George Williams Bates, 53, Bagg Street. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Berry, 1100, Jefferson Avenue. 

Hon. Clarence A. Black, 1065, Woodward Avenue. 

Dr. James B. Book, 1 and 2, Campan Building. 

Dr. L. Breisacher, 233, Seminole Avenue. 

Mrs. Francis B. Brown, 51, Eliot Street. 

Claud H. Candler, 61, Garfield Avenue. 

William R. Candler, 85, Putnam Avenue. 

Hamilton Carhartt, 843, Jefferson Avenue. 

M. H. Chamberlain, 40 Atkinson Avenue. 

Mrs. William W. Collier, 674, Cass Avenue. 

* Rev. David M. Cooper, 1015, Jefferson Avenue. 

Professor Walter Dennison, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Professor Martin L. D’Ooge, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Frederick T. Du Charme, 200, Burns Avenue. 

Percy D. Dwight, 220, Burns Avenue. 

Dr. Justin E. Emerson, 128, Henry Street. 

Merton E. Farr, 40, Putnam Avenue. 

Mrs. Ferris S. Fitch, Care Mrs. Fannie B. Butler, 331, Jefferson Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

William T. Gage, 613 Hammond Building. 

Christian H. Haberkorn, 45, Hast Ferry Avenue. 

David E. Heineman, 428, Woodward Avenue. 

Jesse B. Hornung, 121, Ferry Avenue, East. 

* Horatio N. Hovey, 825, Cass Avenue. 

Jere C. Hutchins, 106, Joseph Campan Avenue. 

Percy Ives, 22, Montcalm Street, West. 


* Deceased. 
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Hon. Thomas Spencer Jerome, United States Consular Agent, Capri, Italy. 
Albert Kahn, 1114, Union Trust Building. 

* Henry L. Kanter, 25, Madison Avenue. 

Charles A. Kent, 30, Alfred Street. 

Frank E. Kirby, 54 Morningside Drive, W., New York, N.Y. 

Homer McGraw, McGraw Building. 

Mrs. F. B. Mayhew, 807, Fort Street, West. 

George Whitney Moore, 30, Canfield Avenue, West. 

Mrs. Helen N. Newberry, 483, Jefferson Avenue. 

Cyrenius A. Newcomb, Sr., 625, Woodward Avenue. 

C. A. Newcomb, Jr., Care of Newcomb, Endicott Co. 

Edward W. Pendleton, 1106, Jefferson Avenue. 

Henry C. Potter, Jr., 666, Jefferson Avenue. 

Marvin Preston, 33, High Street, East. 

* Hon. William E. Quinby, 777, Jefferson Avenue. 

Cornelius J. Reilly, 381, Jefferson Avenue. 

Miss Mary A. Richmond, 422, Hast Huron Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Professor Henry A. Sanders, 1227, Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Professor Harry G. Sherrard, Grosse Pointe Farms, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Mrs. Samuel L. Smith, 7013, Woodward Avenue. 

Mrs. Joseph Sparling, 889, Second Avenue. 

Samuel McC. Stanton, 1705, Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mrs. Ellen P. Stevens, 1075, Woodward Avenue. 

Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens, 69, Eliot Street. 

Joseph Stringham, Pasadena Apartments. 

Edward Y. Swift, 784, Lafayette Avenue. 

Frank D. Taylor, 105, Watson Street. 

Miss Mary E. Turner, 62, Bagg Street. 

Miss Martha S. Warner, 74, Pitcher Street. 

Frank S. Werneken, 69, Palmer Avenue. 

Morris L. Williams, 792, Cass Avenue. 

Joseph B. Woolfenden, 25, Alexandrine Avenue. 

James N. Wright, 34, Warren Avenue, East. 

* Dr. Hal C. Wyman, 46, Adams Avenue, West. 


Classical Department of Central High School. 

Classical Department of Eastern High School. 
Classical Department of Western High School. 
Detroit Home and Day School. 

Detroit Museum of Art. 


* Deceased. 
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WISCONSIN SOCIETY 


President 


Mrs. JAMES SIDNEY PECK. 


Vice-Presidents 


Professor C. F. Smiru. 
Miss Anice G. CHAPMAN. 
Dr, Hy By Hrrz: 

Mr. T. E. BritrincHam. 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Professor M. S. SLAUGHTER. 


Councillors 


Mrs. James SripNEY Pec, e% officio. 
Mr. B. K. MivueEr, Jr. 


Life Members 


Miss Alice G. Chapman, 578, Cass Street, Milwaukee. 
* Mrs. William H. Metcalf, 33, West 51st Street, New York, N.Y. 
* Hon. John L. Mitchell, Milwaukee. 
Miss Elizabeth A. Plankinton, Care of Milwaukee Downer College, 
Milwaukee. 
* Augustus Ledyard Smith, Appleton. BR: 
Annual Members 


Miss Katharine Allen, 228, Langdon Street, Madison. 

Frank W. Allis, Monona Farm, Madison. 

Francis Bloodgood, Jr., Mitchell Building, Milwaukee. 

Thomas E. Brittingham, 640, North Henry Street, Madison. 

Mrs. D. E. Carson, 247, Langdon Street, Madison. 

Alfred L. Cary, Wells Building, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Charles Catlin, 343, Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Conover, 616, Lake Street, Madison. 

Perry H. Evans, Northwestern Life Insurance Building, Milwaukee. 
Rev. Hiram F. Fairbanks, 467, Washington Street, Milwaukee. 


1 Where no name of a state is given, the address is Wisconsin. 
* Deceased. 
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Mrs. Samuel A. Field, 303, Martin Street, Milwaukee. 

Professor George C. Fiske, 27, Mendota Court, Madison. 

Mrs. Edward M. Fuller, Sherman Avenue, Madison. 

Otto R. Hansen, 102, Miller Building, Milwaukee. 

Dr. Louis R. Head, 476, Wisconsin Avenue, Madison. 

Dr. Henry B. Hitz, Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee. 

Frank W. Hoyt, 221, Monona Avenue, Madison. 

Dr. Nathan P. Hulst, 300, Knapp Street, Milwaukee. 

Hon. James G. Jenkins, 284, Knapp Street, Milwaukee. 

Warren S. Johnson, Milwaukee Club, Milwaukee. 

Professor Alexander Kerr, 740, Langdon Street, Madison. 
Professor Arthur Gordon Laird, 27, Mendota Court, Madison. 
Frederick A. Layton, The Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee. 

Most Rey. S. G. Messmer, 2224, Chestnut Street, Milwaukee. 
Benjamin K. Miller, Jr., 559, Marshall Street, Milwaukee. 
Frederic C. Morehouse, 412, Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee. 

Henry L. Palmer, Northwestern Life Insurance Building, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. James Sidney Peck, 5, Waverly Place, Milwaukee. 

Miss Annie M. Pitman, 4174, N. Henry Street, Madison. 

George Raab, The Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee. 

Professor Grant Showerman, 323, North Hamilton Street, Madison. 
J. W. Skinner, Northwestern Life Insurance Building, Milwaukee. 
Professor Moses Stephen Slaughter, 633, Francis Street, Madison. 
Professor Charles Forster Smith, University Heights, Madison. 
Daniel K. Tenney, 146, Langdon Street, Madison. 

Mrs. Horace A. J. Upham, 146, Martin Street, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Edward P. Vilas, 530, Astor Place, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. William F. Vilas, 72, Hast Gilman Street, Madison. 

Edwin E. White, 515, Pabst Building, Milwaukee. 

Professor Ellsworth D. Wright, 466, College Avenue, Appleton. 


Milwaukee Downer College. 
Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee. 
Ripon College Library, Ripon. 
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CLEVELAND SOCIETY 


President 


Mr. Howarp P. EE tts. 


Vice-President 


Rev. James D. Wittiamson, D.D. 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Professor Harotp Nortu Fow ter. 


Councillors 


Mr. Howarp P. EE Ls, ex officio. 
Professor Harotp North Fow er, ex officio. 
Professor SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 


Life Members 


Professor Harold N. Fowler, 2033, Cornell Road, S.E 
* Peter M. Hitchcock, Cleveland. 
2-1 
Annual Members 


Professor Clarence P. Bill, 2076, Cornell Road, S.E. 
Charles C. Bolton, 7016, Huclid Avenue. 

Mrs. Charles C. Bolton, 7016, Euclid Avenue. 

Miss Helen Cox Bowerman, Western College, Oxford, O. 
Charles F. Brush, 3725, Euclid Avenue. 

Miss Anna Burgess, 3611, Prospect Avenue. 

Edmund Clark, 337, Superior Avenue, S.W. 

Miss Elizabeth Clifford, White Hall, East 107th Street. 
William E. Cushing, 2081, East 36th Street. 

Mrs. C. I. Dangler, 6505, Euclid Avenue. 

Mrs. John H. Devereux, 3226, Euclid Avenue. 

Howard P. Eells, 3029, Prospect Avenue. 

Mrs. Howard P. Eells, 3029, Prospect Avenue. 

Mrs. Harold N. Fowler, 2033, Cornell Road, S.E. 
Harry A. Haring, 2027, Cornell Road. 

L. E. Holden, The Hollenden. 

Mrs. Homer H. Johnson, Overlook Road, Euclid Heights. 
Dr. J. H. Lowman, 1807, Prospect Avenue. 


1 ‘Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Cleveland. 
* Deceased. 
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J. H. McBride, 6111, Fuclid Avenue. 

Professor Charles B. Martin, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Samuel Mather, 1265, Huclid Avenue. 

Mrs. Samuel Mather, 1265, Euclid Avenue. 

Edwin V. Morgan, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
Edward S. Page, 3821, Prospect Avenue. 

Mrs. J. V. Painter, 2508, Huclid Avenue. 

James Parmelee, 720, Cuyahoga Building. 

Professor Samuel B. Platner, Adelbert College. 

Hon. William B. Sanders, 3217, Euclid Avenue. 

Mrs. William B. Sanders, 3217, Euclid Avenue. 

Professor William J. Seelye, 145, Beall Avenue, Wooster, O. 
Miss Mary Ermina Smith, 2408, Prospect Avenue. 

President Charles F. Thwing, 11109, Bellflower Road, N.E. 
Mrs. James J. Tracy, 3535, Euclid Avenue. 

Miss F. S. Tuckerman, 19, Lincoln Avenue, Youngstown, O. 
Mrs. Henry S. Upson, The Monterey, Prospect Avenue. 

J. H. Wade, 3903, Huclid Avenue. 

Mrs. J. H. Wade, 3903, Huclid Avenue. 

Mars E. Wagar, 2843, Franklin Avenue. 

Worcester R. Warner, 7720, Euclid Avenue. 

John G. White, Williamson Building. 

Mrs. Aaron Morley Wilcox, The Arlington, Washington, D.C. 
Rev. Dr. James D. Williamson, 17205, Bellflower Road, N.E. 
Professor G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin, O. 


University School. 
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CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 


President 


Hon. Simeon E. BALDWIN. 


Vice-Presidents 


Rev. Dr. CHartes Ray PALMER. Professor Tracy PECK. 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Mr. CiarEncE W. MENDELL. 


Councillors 


Professor Frank CoLe BABBITT. 

Hon. Stmmeon E. Batpwin, ex officio. 
Professor Kari P. HARRINGTON. 
Professor CHarues C, Torrey, ex officio. 
Professor Tuomas D. GOODELL. 


Executive Committee 


Hon. Simeon E. Batpwin, President. 

Rev. Dr. Cuartes Ray Patmer, Vice-President. 
Professor Tracy Peck, Vice-President. 

Mr. Crarence W. MENDELL, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Mrs. Cuarues S. THAYER. 


Life Members 


Professor Frank Cole Babbitt, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor Simeon E. Baldwin, 44, Wall Street. 

Professor Franklin B. Dexter, 178, Prospect Street. 

Professor Thomas D. Goodell, 35, Hdgehill Road. 

Mr. Edward T, Newell, Yale University. 

Professor Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University. 

Professor Horatio M, Reynolds, 85, Trumbull Street. 

* Professor Thomas Day Seymour, 34, Hillhouse Avenue. 

Carl Stoeckel, Norfolk, Conn. a 
Annual Members 


Professor Roswell Parker Angier, Yale University. 
D. Newton Barney, Farmington, Conn. 
Professor Samuel E. Bassett, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is New Haven. 
* Deceased. 
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Professor Paul V. C. Baur, Yale University. 

Thomas G. Bennett, 423, Prospect Street. 

Dr. Hiram Bingham, 58 Everitt Street. 

John W. Bristol, 27, Hilihouse Avenue. 

Dr. Frank S. Bunnell, Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

Miss Florence Cronise, Tiffin, O. 

William L. Cushing, Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 

Sherwood O. Dickerman, 740, Cottage Street. 

John I. H. Downes, 345, Whitney Avenue. 

Rey. Dr. Timothy Dwight, 56, Hillhouse Avenue. 

Professor D. Cady Eaton, 218, Prospect Street. 

Henry F. English, 38, Hillhouse Avenue. 

Professor Henry W. Farnam, 43, Hillhouse Avenue. 

William W. Farnam, 335, Prospect Street. 

Miss Alice Foster, 791, Prospect Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Professor W. A. Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
James Hillhouse, Sachem’s Wood. 

Professor Helen Elisabeth Hoag, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Henry L. Hotchkiss, 55, Hillhouse Avenue. 

John Day Jackson, Graduates’ Club. 

Professor Charles F. Kent, 406, Humphrey Street. 

Hon. Frederick J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conn. 

Theodore Lyman, 22, Woodland Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, 237, Church Street. 

Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, 562, Whitney Avenue. 

Professor Lewis B. Paton, 50, Forest Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Professor Tracy Peck, 124, High Street. 

Professor Louise F. Randolph, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Edward D. Robbins, 739, Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Elizabeth H. Rockwell, Winsted, Conn. 

Miss Caroline A. Ruutz-Rees, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 
Professor Helen M. Searles, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Rev. Charles C. Stearns, Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Ezekiel G. Stoddard, 352, Temple Street. 

Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, 73, Hlm Street. 

Mrs. Charles S. Thayer, 64, Gillett Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Wilmot Haines Thompson, Yale University. 

Professor Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Professor Charles C. Torrey, 67, Mansfield Street. 

Elford P. Trowbridge, 258, Church Street. 

Colonel Rutherford Trowbridge, 42, Hillhouse Avenue. 

Albert W. Van Buren, American School, Rome, Italy. 

Addison Van Name, 121, High Street. 

Professor George D. Watrous, 261, Bradley Street. 

Pierce N. Welch, 301, Prospect Street. 

Dr. Mary C. Welles, Newington, Conn. 

Eli Whitney, Cliff Street, Whitney Avenue. 
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Professor Frederic Wells Williams, 135, Whitney Avenue. +) TA 

Professor Mary Gilmore Williams, Mt. Holyoke College, South | Hadley 
George M. Woodruff, Litchfield, Conn. og 
Miss Edith Woolsey, 250, Church Street. ; fee: 
Professor Theodore 8S. Woolsey, 250, Church Street. + oe 

Professor Henry P. Wright, 128, York Street. Ber, 
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WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


President 


Hon. Joun W. Foster. 


Vice-Presidents 


President CHARLES W. NEEDHAM. Bishop Dennis J. O’ConNELL. 
Dr. Hersert Putnam. Mrs. Evizapetu J. SOMERS. 


Secretary 


Professor MircneLtyt CARROLL. 


Treasurer 


Mr. Joun B. LARNER. 


Councillors 


Hon. Jonn W. Foster, ex officio. Professor MircHELL CARROLL, ex officio. 
Professor GEORGE MELVILLE Botiine. Professor Witt1AM HENRY HOLMEs. 
Professor JOSEPH CLARK HOPPIN. 


Executive Committee 


The PRESIDENT. The CouncILiors. 

The Vick-PRESIDENTS, Miss Maspet T. BoarDMAN. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. Girsert H. GRoOsvENOoR. 
The TREASURER. Mr. Grorce O. Torren, Jr. 


Mrs. CuHarutes D. Watcort. 


Life Members 


Professor Mitchell Carroll, The George Washington University. 

Senator W. A. Clark, 1915, Massachusetts Avenue. 

Sefior Don Enrique C. Creel, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Professor Thomas Fitz-Hugh, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
* Hon. John Hay, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Bessie J. Kibbey, 2025, Massachusetts Avenue. 

John B. Larner, 1709, 19th Street. 

Professor Charles B. Newcomer, Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky. 
Miss Maybelle Raymond, 1810 N Street. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Sharpe, Woodlawn, Fairfax Co., Va. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 1421 K Street. 

* Mrs. L. D. M. Sweat, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Henry St. George Tucker, Staunton, Va. 

Thomas F. Walsh, 2020, Massachusetts Avenue. 


1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Washington, D.C. 
* Deceased. 
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Mrs. Thomas F. Walsh, 2020, Massachusetts Avenue. 
Mrs. George Westinghouse, Hrskine Park, Lenox, Mass. 


Mrs. Thomas Wilson, 1281, Connecticut Avenue. 
17-2 


Annual Members 


C. H. Ackert, 1621, K Street. 

Professor H. C. Adams, 1417, Massachusetts Avenue. 
Thomson Hankey Alexander, 1711, @ Street. 

Hon. Thomas H. Anderson, 1531, New Hampshire Avenue. 
Miss Rebecca Ashley, Mount Vernon Seminary. 

Charles B. Bailey, 1424, Belmont Street. 

William H. Baldwin, 1415, 21st Street, N.W. 

Hon. John Barrett, Bureau of American Republics. 

Miss Rachel T. Barrington, Stoneleigh Court. 

Charles J. Bell, 1327, Connecticut Avenue. 

Major John Biddle, 7517, L Street, N.W. ; 
Professor Frank H. Bigelow, 1625, Massachusetts Avenue. 
William Warner Bishop, Library of Congress. 

John 8. Blair, 1820, I Street. 

Henry F. Blount, 3/01, U Street. 

Miss Mabel T. Boardman, 7801, P Street. 

Mrs. W. J. Boardman, 1801, P Street. 

Professor George Melville Bolling, 7ie Iroquois. 

Dr. John C. Boyd, 1836, 16th Street. 

Edson Bradley, 1328, Connecticut Avenue. 

Justice Henry Billings Brown, 1720, 16th Street. 

Charles H. Butler, 7535, I Street, N. W. 

Gen. W.S. Carroll, 7709, Massachusetts Avenue. 

Judge William L. Chambers, Burnsville, Md. 

Mrs. Robert H. Chapman, 2029, @ Street. 

Mrs. Virginia Chinn, 7146, Connecticut Avenue. 

Miss Edith M. Clark, Emerton Hall. 

Mr. Lewis Painter Clephane, 1225, HK Street. 

Mrs. Sidney Clowman, American Embassy, London, England. 
Hon. L. A. Coromilas, 2020, Columbia Road. 

Sefior Enrique Cortés, 1728, N Street. 

Mrs. J. Burnett Crane, 1309, 20th Street. 

Mrs. W. Murray Crane, 1721, Rhode Island Avenue. 
George J. Cummings, Howard University. 

Hon. William E. Curtis, 7801, Connecticut Avenue. 

John Joy Edson, 1324, 16th Street. 

Mrs. John O. Evans, 1219, 16th Street. 

Rev. Dr. John L. Ewell, Howard University. 

Professor J. Walter Fewkes, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Charles M. Ffoulke, 2011, Massachusetts Avenue. 

Miss Mary L. Fogg, Stoneleigh Court. 

Gen. George A. Forsyth, Rockport, Mass. 

Charles E. Foster, 7017, 16th Street. 
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Hon. John W. Foster, 1323, 18th Street. 

Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, /rendall Green. 

Miss Laura Drake Gill, 1326, 19h Street. 

Dr. Theodore Gill, Smithsonian Institution. 

General G. L. Gillespie, 1533, New Hampshire Avenue. 
Sefior José F. Godoy, 1006, 16th Street. 

Col. George C. Gorham, 1763, @ Street. 

Miss Mary C. de Graffenreid, 1935, 17th Street. 

Hon. D. L. D. Granger, 1405, 21st Street. 

Miss Grace Granger, 1405, 21st Street. 

John T. Granger, 1838, Connecticut Avenue. 

Bernard R. Green, 1738, N Street. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Greene, 1320, Q Street. 

Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 1328, 18th Street. 

Richard A. Harlow, 1624, 21st Street. 

John B. Henderson, Jr., 16th &@ Florida Avenue. 

Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 1612, 21st Street. 

Miss Mary C. Hodgman, The Bellevue, 1921, 19th Street. 
Professor William Henry Holmes, 1425, Belmont Street. 
Professor Joseph Clark Hoppin, 1527, 18th Street. 
George Horton, Athens, Greece. 

Rey. Richard Lewis Howell, Hotel Aberdeen, 17, W. 32d Street, N.Y.C. 
Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, 1328, Connecticut Avenue. 
Frank Huntington, 673, 13th Street. 

Mrs. Julian James, 1602, 20th Street. 

Professor John Franklin Jameson, 1757, Q Street. 
Hennen Jennings, 2221, Massachusetts Ave. 

James M. Johnston, 1628, K Street. 

Mrs. Rudolph Kauffmann, 1525, 16th Street. 

Mrs. Martin A. Knapp, Stoneletgh Court. 

Dr. James Steven Lemon, 3/, Park Street, Gardner, Mass. 
Hon. Frank O. Lowden, Calumet Place, 13th and Clifton Streets. 
Charles Lyman, The Ontario. 

Dr. W. Duncan McKim, 1701, 18th Street. 

W. B. McKinley, 7221, Connecticut Avenue. 

Professor John D. Maguire, Catholic University of America. 
Mrs. Stanley Matthews, 7707, I Street. 

Professor W J McGee, Cosmos Club. 

Mrs. E. F. R. Merrill, 1717, K Street. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Moore, 1710, New Hampshire Avenue. 
Willis L. Moore, The Stoneham. 

Mrs. F. B. Moran, 12/7, New Hampshire Avenue. 
Edward L. Morse, 1606, New Hampshire Avenue. 
Professor Charles E. Munroe, 2115, S Street. 

Mrs. Francis E. Musgrave, 1605, 22d Street. 

President Charles W. Needham, 1710, N Street. 

Mrs. T. N. Newberry, 1315, 16th Street. 

Rev. Dr. S. M. Newman, Front Royal, Va. 

Mrs. C. H. Nichols, 302, C Street. 
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Bishop Dennis J. O’Connell, Catholic University of America. 
E. Southard Parker, 1738, Connecticut Avenue. 

Arthur J. Parsons, 78/8, N Street. 

Mrs. H. M. Peabody, 1412, 21st Street. 

Professor E. M. Pease, 31, East 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Judge Stanton J. Peelle, The Concord. 

George T. Porter, 1325, New Hampshire Avenue. 

Dr. Herbert Putnam, The Marlborough. 

Alfred R. Quaiffe, The Concord. 

Dr. James Burr Ramage, The Ontario. 

Dr. Arthur T. Ramsey, Fairmont Seminary. 

Professor George Lansing Raymond, 1810, N Street. 
Captain T. H. Renard, 702, 22d Street. 

Dr. Charles W. Richardson, 1317, Connecticut Avenue. 

Hon. William B. Ridgeley, The Portland. 

Miss Georgiana Robertson, The Kenesaw. 

Marvin F. Scaife, The Connecticut. 

Professor James Brown Scott, 1956, Calvert Stree¢. 

Miss Sarah Amelia Scull, Smethport, Pa. 

Miss Nellie P. Sedgley, 7779, Massachusetts Avenue. 

Rev. Frank Sewall, 1618, Riggs Place. 

Mrs. Alexander R. Shepherd, Bleak House, 7th Street Road. 
Professor Charles S. Smith, The George Washington University. 
Mrs. George Otis Smith, 2137, Bancroft Place. 

Alpheus H. Snow, 2013, Massachusetts Avenue. 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Somers, 1733, I Street. 

Hon. Wendell P. Stafford, 1603, Irving Street. 

Robert Stead, 1230, 17th Street. 

Mrs. Esther Baker Steele, The Cochran. 

Gen. George M. Sternberg, 2005, Massachusetts Avenue. 
Mrs. Mathilda C. Stevenson, The Burlington. 

Miss. Julia D. Strong, 3, Dupont Circle. 

Horatio N. Taplin, The Champlain. 

Miss C. Bryson Taylor, Hotel Raymond, 42, E. 28th Street, N.Y. City. 
Miss Grace L. Temple, The Farragut. 

Miss Ida Thompson, 1770, Massachusetts Avenue. 

Joseph E. Thropp, 7701, 20th Street. 

O. H. Tittmann, 2014, Hillyer Place. 

George O. Totten, Jr., University Club. 

Mrs. Orson V. Tousley, The Iowa. 

Professor William R. Vance, 1742, Riggs Place. 

T. Wayland Vaughan, The Cosmos Club. 

Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth, 7801, Massachusetts Avenue. 

Mrs. Charles D. Walcott, 2113, S Street. 

Mrs. Barbour Walker, National Cuthedral School. 

Mrs. Lester F. Ward, Providence, R. I. 

B. H. Warner, 2100, Massachusetts Avenue. 

Miss Sophia R. Webster, 1321, Q Street. 

Miss Elizabeth Walker White, 1615, New Hampshire Avenue. 
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Mrs. Nathaniel Gilman White, 7675, New Hampshire Avenue. 

L. H. Wilder, 1737, 17th Street, N. W. 

Miss Mary Williams, 1735, Massachusetts Avenue. 

Miss Alisan Wilson, The Farragut. 

Huntington Wilson, 7755, 16th Street. | 

Mrs. Robert S. Woodward, 1513, 16th Street. 

S. W. Woodward, 2015, Wyoming Avenue. 

“Mrs. 8S. W. Woodward, 2015, Wyoming Avenue. 

Mr. Charles W. Wright, 1829, Kalorama Avenue. 

Rey. Geo. M. De Féré Zacharias, 103, Harrison Street, Cumberland, Md. 


National Museum. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
153 
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IOWA SOCIETY 


President 


Mr. Epwarp Kirpy Purnam, 


Vice-Presidents 


Mr. Jounson BRIGHAM. 
President J. H. T. Main. 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Professor CuarLes H. WELLER. 


Councillors 


Mr. Epwarp Kirsy Putnam, ex officio. 
Professor W. S. Esrrso.e. 


Executive Committee 
Mr. Epwarp Kirsy Putnam, ex officio. 
Professor Cuartes H. WELLER. 
Dean Lapnas G. WELD. 


Life Member 
Professor Cleveland K. Chase, Harlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


Annual Members 


Mrs. Henry Albert,! 2204, HE. College Street, Iowa City. 
Rey. Dr. Hugh H. Atchinson, 1141, Main Street, Dubuque. 
President Hill M. Bell,? Drake University, Des Moines. 
Mrs. J. G. Berryhill, 2001, Pleasant Street, Des Moines. 
Johnson Brigham, State Library, Des Moines. 

Mrs. Ben Cable, Rock Island, Jil. 

Rev. Dr. George L. Cady,® 254, Alpine Street, Dubuque. 
Professor Leona A. Call, Webster City. 

Simon Casady, 708, 5th Street, Des Moines. 

Rey. Dr. J. Everest Cathell, Richmond, Ind. 

K, E. Clark, 708, Equitable Building, Des Moines. 

John Constantine, 127, South Dubuque Street, Iowa City. 
Gardner Cowles, Register and Leader, Des Moines. 
Edward C, Crossett, 309, Mississippi Avenue, Davenport. 
Hon. A. B. Cummins, The Capitol, Des Moines. 

Dean Amos N. Currier, 32, Bloomington Street, Iowa City. 
Professor Charles O. Denny, Drake University, Des Moines. 


Ira M. Earle, 2406, Forest Drive, Des Moines. 


Professor W. S. Ebersole, Cornell College, Mount Vernon. 


1 Representing Iowa City Art Circle. 
2 Representing Drake University. 
3 Representing Dubuque Archaeological Society. 
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J. D. Edmundson, Crocker Building, Des Moines. 

Dr. A. W. Elmer,! 730, Hast Locust Street, Davenport. 

C. A. Ficke, 1204, Main Street, Davenport. 

Sidney A. Foster, 499, College Avenue, Des Moines. 

Miss Alice French, 321, Hast 10th Street, Davenport. 

Miss Belle M. Gilcrest, 2874, Forest Drive, Des Moines. 

Dr. James M. Guthrie, 1005, Locust Street, Dubuque. 

Dean A. M. Haggard, Drake University, Des Moines. 

John J. Hamilton, 2908, 7th Street, Des Moines. 

Major E. B. Hayward, 202, Bridge Avenue, Davenport. 

H. M. Henley, 311, Kirkwood Boulevard, Davenport. 

Rev. Frank W. Hodgdon, 829, 18th Street, Des Moines. 

Hon. F. D. Jackson, 1618, Oakland Avenue, Des Moines. 

Miss Margaret King, 1006, 20th Street, Des Moines. 

Professor Sherman Kirk, Drake University, Des Moines. 

J. E. Lindsay, 211, College Avenue, Davenport. 

Miss Stella E. Lowman, 620, South Dodge Street, Iowa City. 
President George E. MacLean, 603, College Street, Iowa City. 
President J. H. T. Main, ZJowa College, Grinnell. 

Rabbi Eugene Mannheimer, The Victoria Hotel, Des Moines. 
Norman T. Maxon, 2800, Brattleboro Avenue, Des Moines. 

Mrs. Max Mayer, 714, College Street, Iowa City. 

Rev. Charles 8. Medbury, 1059, 23d Street, Des Moines. 

Henry Nollen, 2409, Woodland Avenue, Des Moines. 

Professor Frederick O. Norton, Drake University, Des Moines. 
Professor Charles C. Nutting,? 922, Hast Washington Street, Iowa City. 
President Loran D. Osborn, Des Moines College, Des Moines. 
Professor J. H. Paarman,! Academy of Sciences, Davenport. 

Miss Maria Purdy Peck, 723, Brady Street, Davenport. 

Miss Mildred Price, 431, Sunvmit Street, Iowa City. 

Edward Kirby Putnam, 2013, Brady Street, Davenport. 

Mrs. Edward K. Putnam, 2013, Brady Street, Davenport. 

Miss Elizabeth D. Putnam, 2013, Brady Street, Davenport. 

W. L. Read, 500, Youngerman Block, Des Moines. 

Miss Rebecca Renwick, Corner 15th and Brady Streets, Davenport. 
Hon. George E. Roberts, 1124, Vermont Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. J. L. Sheuerman, 2900, Brattleboro Avenue, Des Moines. 
Professor Charles M. Smiley, Jowa College, Grinnell. 

Dr. William Stevenson, Drake University, Des Moines. 

Professor Frank DeWitt Washburn, 1024, College Street, Iowa City. 
J. B. Weaver, Jr., 417, Citizens’ Building, Des Moines. 

Dean Laenas G. Weld, 612, Dubuque Street, Iowa City. 

Professor Charles H. Weller, 1024, East Washington Street, Iowa City. 
Miss Katherine G. Willis, 7016, 18th Street, Des Moines. 

W. W. Witmer, 2900, Grand Avenue, Des Moines. 


1 Representing the Davenport Academy of Sciences. 
2 Representing the Iewa Anthropological Society. 
64 
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PITTSBURGH SOCIETY 


President 


Dr. WitLti1AM J. HOLLAND. 


Vice-Presidents 


Professor Wint1AM R. CRABBE. Hon. Henry Kirke Porter. 
President James D. Morrat. Mr. Wixti1amM E. LINCOLN. 


Secretary 


Professor Henry S. ScCRIBNER. 


Secretary for Washington 


Professor Rospert Byrns ENGLISH. 


Treasurer 
Mr, Wituram A. Way. 


Councillors 


Professor Robert B. ENG LIsH, 
Professor Henry S. ScrIBNER. 
Mr. Wituram A. Way. 


Executive Committee 


The PRESIDENT. 

The Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
The SECRETARIES. 

The TREASURER. 

Mrs. Samuet A. Ammon, 
Mr, C. Puituirs Hit. 
Mr. AtFrrep B. Harrow. 
Miss AuicE M. TuHursTon. 


Life Member 
Hon. Henry Kirke Porter, 3615, Fifth Avenue. 


Annual Members 


Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon, The Kenmavwr. 

Dr. Samuel Ayers, Westinghouse Building. 

Leroy G. Banks, 170, Washington Avenue. 

William H. Black, 1131, Western Avenue, Allegheny, Pa. 


1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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James I. Buchanan, 6108, Walnut Street. 

C. E. E. Childers, Lewis Block. 

Professor William Ralston Crabbe, Shady Side Academy. 

Alexander Dempster, 5721, Stanton Avenue. 

Miss Matilda W. Denny, 773, Ridge Avenue, Allegheny, Pa. 

Dr. Percival J. Eaton, 131, North Highland Avenue. 

Professor W. A. Elliott, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Professor Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Mr. Robert C. Hall, 240, 4th Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Julia M. Harding, The Kenmawr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alfred B. Harlow, 905, Beaver Avenue, Sewickley, Pa. 

Mrs. C. Phillips Hill, 5728, Pembroke Place. 

Professor Jacob Charles Hoch, Pittsburgh High School. 

Dr. William J. Holland, Carnegie Museum. 

Durbin Horne, Penn Avenue, near Richland Lane. 

T. Clifton Jenkins, 705, College Avenue. 

Mr. T. J. Keenan, The Keenan Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William E. Lincoln, 815, Amberson Avenue. 

George E. McCague, Academy Avenue, Sewickley, Pa. 

Hon. Samuel A. McClung, 71780, Murray Hill Avenue. 

Rey. William J. Miller, Greensburg, Pa. 

Miss Anna Larimer Rhodes, 931, Western Avenue, Allegheny, Pa. 
Professor Matthew B. Riddle, Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
Miss Eleanor Sawyer, 326, Hast North Avenue, Allegheny, Pa. 
Professor Henry S. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John C. Slack, Beaver Avenue, Edgeworth, Pa. 

Mr. Douglas Stewart, 1025, Western. Avenue, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Benjamin Thaw, 1055, Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Miss Alice M. Thurston, Thurston Preparatory School, Shady Avenue. 
William A. Way, Frick Building. 

Hon. Calvin Wells, 928, Lincoin Avenue, Allegheny, Pa. 

Columbus J. Wilson, 5819, Fifth Avenue. 


Pennsylvania College for Women, Woodland Road. 
Allegheny Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
38 


Members Living in Washington, Pa. 


Mrs. James R. Braden, 210, West Wheeling Street. 

Charles N. Brady, Hast Wheeling Street. 

James I. Brownson, 418, Hast Maiden Street. 

Alvan Donnan, 175, South Wade Avenue. 

Mrs. James E. Duncan, 238, East Wheeling Street. 
Professor Robert Byrns English, Washington and Jefferson College. 
Professor Harry FE. Ford, Washington and Jefferson College. 
W. H. Griffiths, 333, Hast Bean Street. 

Professor Arthur A. Hays, 29, North Lincoln Street. 
Richard V. Johnson, 222,,Hast Wheeling Street. 

Mrs. Alonzo Linn, LeMoyne Avenue. 

Andrew Morrison Linn, 179, South Wade Avenue. 
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Hon. John A. McIlvaine, 47, North Wade Avenue. 

President James D. Moffat, Washington and Jefferson College. 
Colin M. Reed, 150, Hast Maiden Street. 

Robert Rentoul Reed, South Wade Avenue. 

Rev. William E. Slemmons, 56, West Maiden Street. 
Alexander M. Templeton, 219, Hast Wheeling Street. 

Milo C. Treat, 45, South Wade Avenue. 

Professor Henry Woods, Washington and Jefferson College. 


Washington and Jefferson College Library. 
Washington Seminary. 
22 
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SOUTHWEST SOCIETY 


President 


Mr. J. O. Kogprui. 


Vice-Presidents 
Gen. Harrison Gray Oris. Henry W. O’MEtveny, Esq. 
Dr. Norman BripGE. 
Secretary 


Dr. Cuarurs F. Lummis. 


Treasurer 
Mr. W. C. PAtTrerRson. 


Recorder and Curator 
Dr. F. M. PALMeEr. 


Executive Committee 


CHARLES CassatT Davis, Chairman. Dr. Jonn H. MArrinDA.e. 


Mrs. E. K. Foster. Miss Mary E. Foy. 

JAMES SLAUSON, Mr. Joseru Scort. 

Dr. J. A. Munx. Professor J. A. Fosnay. 
’ Hon. J. D. BicKNELL. Dr. F. M. Patmer. 

WitiiAm H. Burnyam. Dr. Cuarves F. Lummis. 


Advisory Council 


The PRESIDENT. Dr. J. H. McBripe. 

The Viczn-PRESIDENTS. Mr. CHARLES Cassatt Davis. 
The SECRETARY. Mr. Georce W. Marston. 
The TREASURER. Mr. CHarves A. Moopy. 
The REcORDER AND CURATOR. Mr. Joun G. Norra. 

The CounciILiors. Mr. Water R. Bacon. 
The ExEcuTIvE COMMITTEE. Dr. L. G. YATES. 


Mr. Louis G. Dreyrvus. 


Honorary Life Members! 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Washington, D.C. 
* Professor Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
2- 
1 By their consent and by subscription of this Society. 
* Deceased. 
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Life Members 


Jeremiah Ahern, U.S. Geological Survey, Cody, Wyo. 

Professor C. C. Bragdon, President Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 

Mrs. C. A. Burcham, 700, Burlington Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Maj. J. R. Burnham, Pasadena, Cal. 

Sidney A. Butler, 426, Wilcox Building. 

Frederick D. Butterfield, 308, Bradbury Building. 

Rey. Juan Caballeria, Plazu Church. 

Charles Deering, 2645, Sheridan Road, Evanston, Il. 

Edward L. Doheny, 8, Chester Place. 

Mrs. M. A. Drake, 2208, 8S. Main, Franklin, N.H. 

Constance Goddard Du Bois, 23, Hillside Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 

Edwin T. Earl, ‘‘The Evening Express.” 

Gerhard Eshman, 1943, S. Figueroa Street. 

Mrs. Eva S. Fényes, P.O. Box W, Pasadena, Cal. 

F. J. Ganahl, 113, S. Avenue. 

Hugh Gibson, 231, Scarbb Street. 

Mrs. Henry Wilson Hart, S. Burlington, Los Angeles. 

J. Downey Harvey, Columbian Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Miss Mira Hershey, Hollywood Hotel, Hollywood, Cal. 

A. G. Hubbard, Redlands, Cal. 

Mrs. Ella P. Hubbard, Azusa, Cal. . 

Major E. W. Jones, San Gabriel, Cal. 

William Keith, Berkeley, Cal. 

Homer Laughlin, Laughlin Building. 

Hon. Reamer Ling, St. Johns, Ariz. 

Charles F. Lummis, 200, Hast Avenue 43. 

* John A. McCall, New York, N.Y. 

John Miner Carey Marble, President National Bank of California, 
Hellman Building. 

Mrs. Eleanor Martin, 2040, Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 

E. P. Ripley, President A. T. & S. F. R. R., Chicago, Il. 

* J, S. Slauson, Los Angeles. 

James Slauson, Bradbury Building. 

Miss Amelia Smead, 1245, Elden Avenue. 

O.S. A. Sprague, 184, South Orange Grove Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 

F. W. Voltz, 1408, West 9th Street. 

William P. Wesselhoeft, M.D., 176, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

* Dwight Whiting, Los Angeles. 


Knights of Columbus, Los Angeles Council, No. 621.— Care of 
Mr. T. J. Cunningham, 1031, So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles State Normal School.? 
St. Vincent’s College. 
Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, Cal. 
41-3 
1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Los Angeles. 
* Deceased. 
2 Gift of Senior A Class, 1904. 
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Annual Members 


Hon. M. T. Allen, Pasadena Avenue and Avenue 50. 

Hector Alilot, 7720, West Sth Street. 

Hon. J. A. Anderson, 575, Shatto Place: 

William H. Anderson, 330, Stimson Building. 

Horace H. Appel, 423, Bullard Building. 

Marshal W. Atwood, Pasadena, Cal. 

William H. Avery, Laughlin Building. 

Edward E. Ayer, Railway-EHachange Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. W. D. Babcock, 736, S. Alvarado Street. 

Dr. C. W. Bachman, O. 7. Johnson Building. 

Walter R. Bacon, Burdette & Bacon, College Building, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Fred L. Baker, Baker Iron Works. 

Mrs. William C. Baker, 501, Bellefontaine Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

Arturo Bandini, 74, Arcadia Street. 

Mrs. Mary H. Banning, 5/8, North Hill Street. 

H, A. Barclay, 602, Trust Building. 

Hon. Thomas R. Bard, Hueneme, Cal. 

Dr. W. Jarvis Barlow, 2329, South Figueroa Street. 

Mrs. W. Jarvis Barlow, 2329, South Figueroa Street. 

Will C. Barnes, Las Vegas, N.M. 

W.S. Bartlett, 223, South Spring Street. 

Hon. W. H. Beatty, Chief Justice Supreme Court, 2409, Octavia Street, 
San Francisco. 

Miss Anna McConnell Beckley, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Robert J. Belford, Homer Laughlin Building. 

Mrs. Henry Graves Bennett, 217, S. Orange Grove Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 

Arthur S. Bent, 235, South Los Angeles Street. 

Arthur Burnett Benton, 774, North Spring Street. 

D. E. Bernard, 845, Lake Street. 

Hon. J. D. Bicknell, Bradbury Building. 

George J. Birkel, 345, South Spring Street. 

George E. Bittinger, First National Bank. 

W. W. Blanchard, El Naranjal, Santa Paula, Cal. 

Benjamin Blossom, 844, Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Professor H. E. Bolton, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Rev. Francis 8S. Borton, D.D., Apartado 56, Puebla, Mexico. 

H. J. Brainerd, 422-238, Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Dr. Norman Bridge, Temple Auditorium. 

Dr. Alice B. Brill, 498, California Street. 

C. T. Brown, Socorro, N.M. 

Herbert Brown, Hotel Gandolfo, Yuma, Arizona. 

Julius A. Brown, President Children’s Home Society of California, 2317, 
West 9th Street. 

Dr. C. C. Browning, 601, Q. T. Johnson Building. 

Mrs. Oliver C. Bryant, 7503, Magnolia Street. 

C. W. Buchanan, 6-8 99, East Colorado Street, Pasadena, Cal. 
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Dr. E. C. Buell, 607, Johnson Building. 

Hon. Robert N. Bulla, 507, H. W. Hellman Building. 

Robert J. Burdette, Sunnycrest, Pasadena, Cal. 

Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, Sunnycrest, Pasadena, Cal. 

Frank W. Burnett, Corner of Sth and Beacon Streets. 

Major F. R. Burnham, San Rafael Heights, Pasadena, Cal. 

Rufus W. Burnham, 219, Loma Drive. 

William H. Burnham, Orange, Cal. 

Mrs. R. G. Bussenius, Avenue 47. 

Joseph G. Butler, Jr., Second National Bank Building, Youngstown, O. 

Sidney A. Butler, 426, Wilcox Building. 

Frederick D. Butterfieid, 308, Bradbury Building. 

Mrs. Freeman R. Cady, 344 North Fickett Street. 

C. W. Callaghan, Fruit Vale, Cal. 

H. R. Callender, 2313, South Hope Street. 

W. D. Campbell, 870, South Alvarado Street. 

C. J. R. Carson, 544, South Main Street. 

A. B. Cass, President Home Telephone Co., 716, South Olive. 

Mrs. Mary S. Caswell, 865, West 23d Street. 

Lt. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, 987, Magnolia Street. 

Harry Chandler, ‘‘ Zimes-Mirror’’ Co. 

C. C. Chapman, Fullerton, Cal. 

Mrs. John 8S. Chapman, 203, North Soto Street. 

Harry B. Chase, Riverside, Cal. 

Benjamin F. Church, M.D., 411, Grant Building. 

E. P. Clark, 823, West 23d Street. 

Mrs. Agnes Morley Cleaveland, Datil, N.M. 

W. B. Cline, Los Angeles Gas and Electric Co., 645, S. Hill Street. 

Kaspare Cohn, President of Congregation Bnai B'rith, 2601, South Grand 
Avenue. 

Nathan Cole, 4012, Pasadena Avenue. 

Professor Theodore B. Comstock, 534, Stimson Building. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 174, Hast 2d Street. 

Mrs. J. Torrey Connor, 1224, 12th Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Sefiora Mariana W. de Coronel, Felez Diéz No. 49, Oaxaca, Mexico. 

W.S. Corwin, Imperial, Cal. 

F. M. Coulter, 7015, South Figueroa Street. 

Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, 1101, West Adams Street. 

John §. Cravens, President of Southwestern Bank, Orange Grove and 
Arlington, Pasadena. 

Mrs. George H. Curtis, 249, Marengo Place, Pasadena, Cal. 

Charles D. Daggett, Pasadena, Cal. 

Charles Cassatt Davis, Wilcox Building. 

Edward H. Davis, Mesa Grande, Cal. 

‘Hon. John F. Davis, 7430, Masonic Avenue, San anaes Cal. 

Dr. George Deacon, 145, Hast Colorado Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

Courtenay De Kalb, Mining and Scientific Press, San Francisco. 

C. C. Desmond, Corner of 3d and Spring Street. 

Hon. H. C. Dillon, 501, Currier Building. 
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Isidore B. Dockweiler, Douglas Building. 

Edward L. Doheny, 8, Chester Place. 

A. Dolge, Dolgeville, Cal. 

Charles Donlon, Oxnard, Cal. 

James Douglas, LL.D., 99, John Street, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. M. A. Drake, 220, South Main Street, Franklin, N.H. 

Louis G. Dreyfus, 124, West Victoria Street, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Miss Constance Goddard Du Bois, 23, Hillside Avenue, Waterbury, Conn. 

Mrs. W. E. Dunn, 1127, West 27th Street. 

T. L. Duque, 475, North Main Street. 

D. K. Edwards, Board of Public Works, 235, S. Olive Street. 

Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal. 

P. W. Ehlen, Orange. 

Zoeth 8. Eldredge, 2621, Devisadero Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

H. Bert Ellis, M.D., 243, Bradbury Building. 

Thomas E. Ellis, M.D., Elsinore, Cal. 

Hon. J. M. Eshleman, Imperial, Cal. 

Arthur Farwell, ‘‘The Wa-wan Press,’’ Newton Centre, Mass. 

Miss Margaret Minot Fette, 255, North Belmont. 

Col. 8. H. Finley, County Surveyor of Orange Co., 4113, North Main 
Street, Santa Anna, Cal. 

J. E. Fishburn, National Bank of California. 

Arthur H. Fleming, 203, Dodworth Building, Pasadena, Cal. 

(U.S.) Senator Frank P. Flint, 2205, Massachusetts Avenue, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

Henry O. Flipper, Ocampo, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

A. J. Forget, M.D., 1003, South Olive Street. 

Professor James A. Foshay, President of Fraternal Brctherhood, Box 952, 
T. F. B. Building. 

Mrs. E. K. Foster, 200, Kast Avenue 41. 

Mrs. Eldridge M. Fowler, Central Park W. and 89th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

Miss Mary FE. Foy, Garvanza Station, Cal. 

J. H. Francis, Polytechnic High School. 

D. Freeman, Inglewood, Cal. 

T. R. Gabel, General Superintendent Los Angeles Pacific Railway. 

John T. Gaffey, San Pedro, Cal. 

C. Ganahl, 2408, South Hope Street. 

F. J. Ganahl, 113, South Avenue 24, City. 

Miss Manuela Garcia, 11/15, South Olive Street. 

Eugene Germain, Germain Fruit Co., 326, South Main Street. 

Captain R. B. Gibb, 4922, South Main Street. 

T. E. Gibbon, 1041, Beacon Street. 

Mrs. J. D. Gibbs, 257, South Occidental Boulevard. 

Hugh Gibson, Secretary American Legation, Honduras. 

Judge James A. Gibson, 718, Pacific Electric Building. 

Charles F. Gilmore, 135, Hast Avenue 36. 

Ben Goodrich, Tombstone, Ariz. 

Herbert L. Goudge, 315, Pacific Mutual Life Building. 
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W. D. Gould, 82, Temple Building. 

U. S. Grant, Jr., 1618, Ash Street, San Diego, Cal. 

Charles Sumner Greene, 215, Boston Building, Pasadena, Cal. 

Henry M. Greene, 215, Boston Building, Pasadena, Cal. 

Professor George E. Hale, Solar Observatory Office, Pasadena, Cal. 

Harwood Hall, Sherman Institute, Riverside, Cal. 

Daniel Halladay, Santa Anna, Cal. 

M. A. Hamburger, Hamburger Building, 8, Broadway. 

Hon. John Hays Hammond, 7/2, Broadway, New York. 

Mrs. Ida Hancock, 422, Citizens National Bank Building. 

Joseph E. Hannon, 412, Bullard Block. 

Very Rev. Monsignor Harnett, 114, East 2d Street. 

Arthur C. Harper, 1128, West 28th Street. 

John R. Haynes, M.D., 945, South Figueroa Street. 

M. C. Healion, Flume Co., San Diego, Cal. 

Ross T. Hickox, 713, Merchants Trust Co. Building. 

F. W. Hodge, ‘‘ American Anthropologist,’? Washington, D.C. 

Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr., ‘‘ Coast Lines,” A. T. & S. F. KR. R., Kerckhoff 
Building. 

Walter J. Horgan, 423, Bullard Building. 

Mrs. W. H. Housh, 2/1, Hast Avenue 52. 

Professor William H. Housh, Los Angeles Hiyh School. 

Burt Estes Howard, Ph.D., Stanford University. 

Dr. E. G. Howard, Bradbury Block. 

Mrs. Clara F. Howes, 2920, Figueroa Street. 

J. L. Hubbell, Ganado, Apache County, Ariz. 

Mrs. S. C. Hubbell, 972, Arapahoe Street. 

West Hughes, M.D., 500, West 23d Street. 

Sumner P. Hunt, Laughlin Building. 

Henry E. Huntington, Broad-Exchange Building, 25, Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Hon. W. J. Hunsaker, 714, H. W. Hellman Building. 

E. L. Hutchison, 226, Douglas Building. 

Hon. George H. Hutton, Judge of the Superior Court, Department 7. 

Frederick E. Hyde, Jr., Putnam, N. M. 

E. W. Jamison, 7411, Connecticut Street. 

A. T. Jergins, 400, H. W. Hellman Building. 

Stoddard Jess, Vice-President of the First National Bank. 

Elizabeth W. Johnson, 242, 8S. Grand, Pasadena, Cal. 

Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, 523, South Olive Street. 

Dr. J. H. Johnson, 814, West 7th Street. 

Dr. C. J. K. Jones, Public Library, Hotel Lilly. 

Mrs. John P. Jones, Santa Monica, Cal. 

Johnstone Jones, Mason Opera House. 

Mrs. Roy Jones, Santa Monica, Cal 

Mrs. G. W. Jordan, 3012, Vermont Avenue. 

Dofia Adalaida Kamp, Ventura, Cal. 

James C. Kays, President of Dollar Savings Bank. 

Dr. Francis B. Kellogg, Temple Auditorium. 
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Col. John Goshorn Kelley, 302, East Mission St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 

J. W. Kemp, 71/7, H. W. Hellman Building. 

J. W. Kendrick, A. 7. € 8. F. R. R., Chicago, Ii. 

William Kent, 72, Sherman Road, Chicago, Ill. 

Herman H. Kerckhoff, 634, Maple Avenue. - 

Mrs. Frank W. King, 903, Westlake Avenue. 

Dr. H. Kinner, 1703, Rutger Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Abbot Kinney, 574, Stimson Building. 

Major E. F. C. Klokke, 2105, South Figueroa Street. 

Hon. J. R. Knowland, M.C., 969, Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 

J. O. Koepfli, Care of Bishop & Co., East 7th. 

William Lacy, 334, North Main. 

Gardiner M. Lane, 44, State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Oscar Lawler, U. S. District Attorney, Tajo Building. 

Bradner William Lee, 7105, South Hope Street. 

Major H. T. Lee, 709, Trust Building. 

H. J. Lelande, City Clerk. 

Dr. Nicolas Leon, 7 del Fresno, No. 1510, City of Mexico, Mexico. 

Professor George L. Leslie, Los Angeles High School. 

D. M. Linnard, Prest. Board of Trade, Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, Cal. 

Miss G. W. Littlejohn, 1934, Virginia Street, Berkeley, Cal. 

Hanford N. Lockwood, 230, Palmetto Drive, Pasadena, Cal. 

J. Loew, President of Capitol Milling Co. 

Henry W. Louis, 236, South Los Angeles Street. 

T. P. Lukens, Pasadena, Cal. 

Bertha Lummis, Box 48, Newport, N. H. 

Fernand Lungren, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Dr. J. H. McBride, Pasadena, Cal. 

J. Wiseman Macdonald, 1/115, South Olive Street. 

Hugh McDowell, ‘‘ The Times.”’ 

Albert McFarland, ‘‘ Times-Mirror’”’ Co. 

H. 8. McKee, Los Angeles Trust Co. Building (142, South Spring). 

Hon. James McLachlan, M.C., House of Representatives, Washington, 
DiC. 

Cyrus F. McNutt, 472, Bullard Building. 

Leo J. Maguire, 3105, South Figueroa Street. 

E. J. Marshall, Chino Land and Water Co., Trust Building. 

George W. Marston, San Diego, Cal. 

George H. Martin, M.D., 7380, Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. J. H. Martindale, Care of Wright & Callender, 4th and Hill Streets. 

Robert Mather, President of Rock Island Railway, 115, Broadway, New 
York, Av. Y. 

Charles Matthews, 729, South Main Street. 

Dr. Fitch C. E. Mattison, Stowell Building, Pasadena, Cal. 

George H. Maxwell, 811, Whitehall Building, New York, N.Y. 

Archibald Mayo, Chillicothe, O. 

J. R. Mead, 433, Wabash Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 

John A. Merrill, 632, San Fernando Building. 

Frank A. Miller, The New Glenwood, Riverside, Cal. 
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John B. Miller, President of Edison Electric Co. (124, East 4th Street). 

Mrs. Mary L. Milmore, 1713, Corcoran Street, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Tulita Wilcox Miner, Corner Adams and Hoover Streets. 

Madame Helena Modjeska, Tustin, Orange County, Cal. 

W. F. Montgomery, 501, East 5th Street. 

Charles Amadon Moody, ‘‘Out West.”’ 

Octavius Morgan, 819, Westlake Avenue. 

Hon. Paul Morton, 120, Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

John G. Mott, 810, South Union Avenue. 

Seeley W. Mudd, 1103, Union Trust Building. 

Oscar C. Mueller, 1608, West 7th Street. 

John Muir, Martinez, Cal. 

S. P. Mulford, 701, Trust Building (P.O. Box 55). 

Dr. J. A. Munk, 821, Security Building. 

Mrs. W. W. Murphy, 1342, South Union Avenue. 

A. H. Naftzger, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

H. Clay Needham, 7343, Temple Street. 

W.W. Neuer, 843, Bonnie Brae Street. 

J. R. Newberry, 216, South Spring Street. 

H. Newmark, 415, North Main (Box 694, Station C). 

M. H. Newmark, 741, North Los Angeles Street. 

Dr. Charles B. Nichols, 729, Grant Building. 

Willard A. Nichols, Redlands, Cal. (P.O. Box 536). 

J. C. Nolan, 215, Manhattan Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

John G. North, Riverside, Cal. 

John H. Norton, Norton Building. 

T. L. O’Brien, 190, Hast 36th Street. 

J. W. A. Off, 218, Citizens National Bank Building. 

Frank H. Olmsted, 614, Grant Building. 

Henry W. O'Melveny, 430, Wilcox Building. 

Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, ‘‘ The Times.” 

Dr. F. M. Palmer, Redondo, Cal. 

Gen. William J. Palmer, P.O. Box 1208, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

W. C. Patterson, Vice-President of First National Bank. 

G. S. Patton, San Gabriel, Cal. 

C. C. Parker, 220, South Broadway. 

W. C. Petchner, 425, Wilcox Building. 

Don Romulo Pico, 225, West 16th Street. 

Hon. H. A. Pierce, 232, New High Street. 

W. Hz. Pierce, 810, South Flower Street. 

D.C. Pixley, Orange, Cal. 

A. E. Pomeroy, 701, Grant Building. 

Dr. F. M. Pottenger, 602, O. T. Johnson Building. 

William Pridham, 7803, Alameda Avenue, Alameda. 

T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D., College of Physicians and Surgeons, 160, 
West 59th Street, New York, N.Y. 

G. M. Purcell, Wilcox Building. 

Charles Putnam, Redlands, Cal. (P. O. Box 325). 

John M. Radebaugh, M.D., 33, N. Euclid Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 
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G. W. Randall, 224, W. Ist St. 
Gertrude Redit, Hi Tovar, Grand Cation, Ariz. 
J. H. Reed, The Terraces, Riverside, Cal. 
Mrs. Juliet Powell Rice, Corona, Cal. 
Paran F. Rice, 333, Stimson Building. 
Hon. Jarrett T. Richards, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
M. C. Richter, 2108, Scott St., Los Angeles. 
D. M. Riordan, Winthrop Shaster Co. 
M. J. Riordan, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
T. A. Riordan, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Alfred F, Rosenheim, H. W. Hellman Building. 
R. A. Rowan, H. W. Hellman Building. 
C. E. Rumsey, Riverside, Cal. ; 
Mrs. Marah Ellis Ryan, 601, West 138th St., N.Y. 
Frank A. Salmons, County Clerk, San Diego, Cal. 
Miss S. Frances Sanborn, 96, North El Molino Street, Pasadena, Cal. 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, Redlands, Cal. 
James D. Schuyler, 77175, Union Trust Building. 
Joseph Scott, Hquitable Savings Bank Building. 
G. A. Scroggs, M.D., 430, Auditorium Building. 
Miss E. B. Seriffs, La Jolla, Cal. 
C. Seligman, 741, North Los Angeles Avenue. 
Col. Alfred H. Sellers, 320, W. California Street, Pasadena. 
E. E. Selph, 114, Potomac Building. 
Miss Augusta Senter, 494, Kensington Place, Pasadena, Cal. 
Hon. Ygnacio Sepulveda, Mortgage Bank Building, City of Mexico, Mexico. 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, 806, West Adams Street. 
Mark Sibley Severance, Valencia Ranch, Arrowhead, Cal. 
Mrs. F. H. Seymour, The Grove, Redondo, Cal. 
General M. H. Sherman, Hotel Westminster. 
Hon. A. K. Smiley, Lake Mohonk, Ulster County, N.Y. 
| Dr. A. M. Smith, Pomona, Cal. . 
Mrs. Alice Scott Smith, 2600, Jackson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
C. W. Smith, Pasadena, Cal. 
Fred E. Smith, 202, H. W. Hellman Building. 
Dr. Edgar C. Smith, 445, S. Broadway. 
Wayland H. Smith, The Kingston, 1028, Overton Street. 
J. R. Smurr, President Cass & Smurr Stove Co. 
Alfred Solano, 2421, Figueroa Street. 
Mrs. Alfred Solano, 2421, Figueroa Street. 
Dr. S. M. Spaulding, 277, Conservative Life Building. 
Herbert W. Stanton, 760, Whittier Street. 
Merritt Starr, 916, Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
George Steckel, 3364, South Broadway. 
Mrs. D. G. Stephens, Santa Monica, Cal. 
W. D. Stephens, 623, South Broadway. 
Marshall Stimson, 1060, Kensington Road. 
N. W. Stowell, Room 615, 411, South Main Street. 
Hon. Frank Sullivan, Phelan Park, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
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F. T. Sutherland, Christmas Cove, Me. 

Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 2579, College Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 

A. A. Talmage, Care of Mining and Scientific Press, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor, Mayor of San Francisco, 2308, California 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

William Larned Thacher, Thacher School, Ojai Valley, Cal. 

Miss Charlotte E. Thomas, 6 Clarendon Place. 

H. Ivor Thomas, City Auditor’s Office, Orange, N.J. 

Mrs. William Thum, 123, Columbia Street, Pasadena. 

Mrs, Adelaide Tichenor, Long Beach, Cal. 

J. S. Torrance, Union Oil Co. of So. Cal. Security Building. 

Hon. Walter J. Trask, 1321, South Figueroa Street. 

Professor Robert H. Tripp, 343, West Ocean Park Avenue, Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Mrs. Iva E. Tutt, Care of Capt. C. F. Armistead, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Rosendo Uruchurtu, 1232, East 9th Street. 

Remy J. Vesque, Terre Haute, Ind. 

J. V. Vickers, 624, West 28th Street. 

Miss Luisa Villa, 1018, Hast 9th Street. 

Miss Rosa Villa, 1018, East 9th Street. 

Dr. L. G. Visscher, 526, Homer Laughlin Building. 

Mrs. Kate 8S. Vosburg, 2345, South Figueroa Street. 

Hiram W. Wadsworth, 437, South Orange Grove, Pasadena, Cal. 

Frank Walker, 748 W. ist St. 

Mrs. John A. Walker, Ventura, Cal. 

W. J. Washburn, Equitable Savings Bank, 4000, Pasadena Avenue. 

Mrs. W. J. Washburn, 4000, Pasadena Avenue. 

Richard Wetherill, Putnam, N.M. 

Henry G. Weyse, 81, Temple Block. 

Mrs. S. A. P. Wheeler, Chamber of Commerce. 

M. L. Wicks, 128, H. W. Hellman Building. 

Dr. J. P. Widney, 3900, Marmion Way. 

Charles Wier, 505, Stimson Building. 

Mrs. Frank Wiggins, 24, Thornton Avenue, Ocean Park, Cal. 

Alfred H. Wilcox, 1100, West Adams Street. 

A. Willhartitz, 157, West 28th Street. 

C. J. Willett, Slavin Building, Pasadena, Cal. 

Miss M. F. Wills, 5012, Buena Vista Street. 

Percy R. Wilson, 406, Wilcox Building. 

Miss Ruth Wolfskill, Redondo, Cal. 

Hon. William H. Workman, 220, Douglas Building. 

Hon. John D. Works, 820, H. W. Hellman Building. 

Leslie R. Works, 820, H. W. Hellman Building. 

Dr. L. A. Wright, U. S. Indian Agency, San Jacinto, Cal. 

Walter S. Wright, San Gabriel Valley Bank Building, Pasadena, Cal. 

Dr. Lorenzo Gordin Yates, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

F, J. Zeshandelaar, 228, Wilcox Building. 
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American Institute of Architects, Southern California Chapter, 705, 
Grant Building. 

The Ebell Society, 2500, South Figueroa Street. 

The Franciscan Fathers, St. Michaels, Apache County, Ariz. 

Los Angeles High School. 

Los Angeles Public Library. 

The Newman Club (Joseph Scott, Secretary), Equitable Savings Bank 
Building. (Journal, Care of A. J. McCormick, 403, Tojo Building.) 

Occidental College. 

Pasadena Public Library, Pasadena, Cal. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Pomona Woman’s Club, Pomona, Cal. 

Ruskin Art Club, Blanchard Building. 

St. Matthew’s School Reading Club, Burlingame, Cal. 

Schoolmasters’ Club of Southern California. 

Shakespeare Club, Pasadena, Cal. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

University of Southern California. it 
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COLORADO SOCIETY 


President 
Hon. Jort F. VaI_ez. 


Vice-Presidents 


Lucius M. CUTHBERT. 
President W. F. Stocum. 


President JAMES H. BAKER. 
President Z. X. SNYDER. 


Dr. R. W. Corwin. 


Secretary 
Mrs. W. S. PEABODY. 


Treasurer 


Mr,> GP eM. 


SCHENCK. 


Councillors 
Hon. Joreut F. Vaite, ex officio 


Miss Anna L. Wo.woort. 


Professor Epcar L. Hewett. 


Dr, A. J. Fyyn, 


Executive Committee 


Lucius M. Curssert, Chairman. 
General U. S. HouuistTER. 

Mr. C. M. ScHENncK. 

Mr. Wivi1am H. SMmIney. 


Dr. A. J, FYwn. 

Professor Epcar L. Hewert. 
Mrs. W. S. PEABopy. 

Hon. Joet F. VAILE. 


Miss Anna L. Wo.tcort. 


State Board for Colorado 


Hon, Atva ADAMS. 
Dr. R. W. Corwin. 
Mr. Lucius M. CuruBert. 
General U. S. Hoxnuister. 
Mr. E. B. Morgan. 


General Wipiiam J. PALMER. 
Mrs. W. S. PEABopy. 

Mr. LAwReENcE C. PHIppes. 
Hon. Joext F. VaILez. 

Mr. THomas F. WaAtsH. 


Miss Anna L. Wo tcort. 


Legislative Committee 
Professor Encar L. Hewett. 
Mrs. W. S. Peasopy. 


Senator Simon GuecEnuerm, Chairman. 
Hon. Jorn F. Vaie. 
Local Secretaries 


Professor Grorce Nori, Boulder. 
Professor ATHERTON Noyes, Colorado Springs. 
Mrs. W. C. Carrineton, Pueblo. 


1 Where no name of a state is added, the state address is Colorado. 
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Life Members 


Mrs. Alice C. Bemis, 506, North Cascade gee Colorado Springs. 
* James F. Brown, Denver. 

Lucius M. Guthbert, 1350, Logan Avenue. 

Colonel D. C. Dodge, 1173, Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Miss Caroline Feist, Whittier School. 

Dr. A. J. Fynn, 205, Hast 20th Avenue. 

Senator Simon Guggenheim, 7555, Sherman Avenue. 

Edwin B. Hendrie, 1079, Pearl Street. 

Edgar L. Hewett, 7333, F Street, Washington, D.C. 

General U.S. Hollister, McPhee Building. 

General William J. Palmer, Colorado Springs. 

‘Hon. T. M. Patterson, 1075, Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mrs. W. S. Peabody, 1430, Corona Street. 

Lawrence C. Phipps, 7154, Hast Colfax Avenue. 

President William F, Slocum, Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 
Professor E. B. T. Spencer, 38, Via Firenze, Rome, Italy. 

Hon. Joel F. Vaile, 1610, Emerson Street. 

Frederick O. Vaille, 7401, Franklin Street. 

Thomas F. Walsh, ‘‘ Wolhurst,’’ Littleton. 

Miss Anna L. Wolcott, 1331, Fast 14th Avenue. enaete 


Annual Members 


Hon. Alva Adams, Pueblo. 

Mrs. Copley Amory, Colorado Springs. 

Dr. W. W. Arnold, 504, North Nevada Avenue, Colorado Springs. 
Professor Charles C. Ayer, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
President James H. Baker, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
C. A. Baldwin, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs. 

Mrs. Hannah P. Barker, Boulder. 

Irving W. Bonbright, 2332, Wood Avenue, Colorado Springs. 
Professor Ernest Brehaut, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs. 

S. A. Ritter Brown, 1001, Pearl Street. 

Mrs. S. A. Ritter Brown, 1001, Pearl Street. 

Chancellor Henry A. Buchtel, University of Denver. 

Walter Buckingham, Boulder. 

W. N. Burgess, 730, North Nevada Avenue, Colorado Springs. 
Gilbert A. Callahan, Boulder. 

R. C. Campbell, 1075, Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mrs. W. C. Carrington, 1205, West 12th Street, Pueblo. 

H. Casaday, Boulder. 

Mrs. Stanley M. Caspar, 1241, Gaylord Street. 

Dr. Frank Cattermole, Boulder. 

Dr. John Chase, 923, Corona Street. 


* Deceased. 
1 Where no name of a city or town is added, the address is Denver. 
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R. W. Chisolm, 1901, Wood Avenue, Colorado Springs. 

William B. Clark, 19, West Boulder Street, Colorado Springs. 

Dr. R. W. Corwin, Pueblo. 

John Curr, 426, North Tejon Street, Colorado Springs. 

Thomas E. Curtin, 7830, Wood Avenue, Colorado Springs. 

J. A. Davis, Boulder. 

Professor Ira M. De Long, Boulder. 

Dr. Milo G. Derham, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Tyson S. Dines, 1509, Vine Street. 

A. L. Fellows, 1512, Hast 14th Avenue. 

W. C. Ferrill, The Capitol. 

Professor John D. Fleming, Boulder. 

Mrs. Maude Clarke Gardiner, Boulder. 

Professor Russell D. George, Boulder. 

Professor M. C. Gile, 1721, North Tejon Street, Colorado Springs. . 

Alfred A. Greenman, Boulder. 

Wilfrid M. Hager, 7308, North Cascade Avenue, Colorado Springs. 

Judge Ira Harris, 1423, North Tejon Street, Colorado Springs. 

Frederic R. Hastings, 1501, Wood Avenue, Colorado Springs. 

J. Addison Hayes, 832, North Cascade Avenue, Colorado Springs. 

Professor Fred B. R. Hellems, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Professor Vivian C. Henmon, Boulder. 

F. W. Henry, 223, South Logan Avenue. 

Hon. Irving Howbert, Colorado Springs. 

W. K. Jewett, 1515, Cascade Avenue, Colorado Springs. 

Mrs. J. Will Johnson, Corner of 18th and West Streets, Pueblo. 

Asa T. Jones, 625, North Cascade Avenue, Colorado Springs, 

Miss Edith L. Jones, 49, South Lincoln Avenue. 

J. F. Keating, Pueblo. 

Thomas Keely, First National Bank, 17th and Stout Streets. 

Professor James Hutchinson Kerr, Glockner Sanitorium, Colorado 
Springs. : 

Miss 8. Alice Lees, Alcott School. 

Hon. Owen E. LeFevre, 1311, York Street. 

Mrs. John L. McNeil, 930, Logan Avenue. 

E. W. Merritt, 640, 17th Street. 

E. B. Morgan, Century Building. 

Mrs. F. H. Morley, 1321, Wood Avenue, Colorado Springs. 

Mrs. Georgia A Morrison, 879, Sherman Avenue. 

Professor George Norlin, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Professor Atherton Noyes, 10, Hast Columbia Street, Colorado Springs. 

C. B. Peabody, 1106, Cascade Avenue, Colorado Springs. 

Professor Francis Ramaley, Boulder. 

Verner Z. Reed, 120, North Tejon Street, Colorado Springs. 

C. M. Schenck, Boston Building. 

W. L. Sclater, Hl Paso Club, Oolorado Springs. 

E. P. Shove, 1329, Wood Avenue, Colorado Springs. 

William H. Smiley, 7715, Race Street. 

President Z. X. Snyder, State Normal School, Greeley. 
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Mrs. Ella R. Speer, 1552, Washington Avenue. 

Philip B. Stewart, 1228, Wood Avenue, Colorado Springs. 
Professor George C. Taylor, Boulder. 

Mrs. M. D. Thatcher, ‘' Hilicrest,’? Pueblo. 

Professor Frank E. Thompson, Boulder. 

Mrs. E. A. Waldron, Corner of 10th and Grand Avenues, Pueblo. 
Otto H. Wangelin, Boulder. 

Dr. Katharine Westendorf, 1374, Emerson Street. 

W. W. White, Boulder. 

Professor James F, Willard, Boulder. 

Henry Russell Wray, Colorado Springs. 

C. F. Yeager, 1614, Wood Avenue, Colorado Springs. 


University of Colorado. 
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CINCINNATI SOCIETY 


President 
Mr. Cuarwes T. GREVE. 


Vice-Presidents 


Mrs. Susan Loncworru. Mr. Frank Wrpora. 
Mrs. M. E. INGALLS. Mr. WituiAm H. Macxoy, 
Treasurer 


Mr. HERBERT JENNEY. 


Secretary 
Professor J. M. Burnam, 


Councillors 


Mr. Cuaries T. GREVE, ex officio. Proressor J. E. Harry. 


Executive Committee 


Mrs. T. W. Graypon,. Miss M. E. J. CzarRNoMSsKA. 
Miss ANNIE Laws. Mr. G. S. SyxKes. 
Miss ELEANOR O’CONNELL. Mr. J. EK. Harry: 


Life Members 


W. A. Doane, 2223, Auburn Avenue, Mt. Auburn 

A. Howard Hinkle, 313, Pike Street. 

Mrs. Susan Longworth, Grandin Road, East Walnut Hills. 
Mrs. William Wallace Seely, Fourth Street and Broadway. 


Annual Members 


Dr. George Henry Allen, 2348, Ohio Avenue. 

Mrs. Charles Edwin Babbitt, 978, Summit Avenue. 

Miss Elizabeth Bishop, Western College, Oxford, O. 

Miss Ellen E. Brite, 2100, Grand Avenue, Walnut Hills. 

Professor John Miller Burnam, Hotel Sterling. 

Frank Lowry Clark, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Miss M. Elizabeth J. Czarnomska, The Romaine, Clifton. 

Miss Mary Louise DeLuce, 5536, Belmont Avenue, College Hill, O. 
Norman DeWitt, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Miss Elizabeth Antoinette Ely, Hvanswood, Clifton. 


1 Where no city or town is mentioned, the address is Cincinnati. 
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Mrs. Thomas J. Emery, EFdgecliffe, W.H. 
Mrs. Josephine R. Fishburn, 250, Dorchester Avenue, Station E. 
Mrs. T. W. Graydon, Lafayette Circle. 
Charles Theodore Greve, Vernonville. 
Professor Joseph Edward Harry, The Auburn Hotel, Mt. Auburn. 
Frederick Willis Hinkle, Auburn Avenue. 
Frederick Gano Hunt, Stamford, Conn. 
Henry T. Hunt, Hast Auburn Avenue. 
Mrs. Melville E. Ingalls, Madison Road. 
Herbert Jenney, Vernon Place. 
John Matthias Kennedy, 417, Sycamore Street, Covington, Ky. 
Arthur James Kinsella, Hopple Street. 
Miss Annie Laws, 2927, Reading Road. 
Miss Margaret Layman, 619, Crown Street. 
John Uri Lloyd, Lloyd Avenue, Norwood, O. 
Alexander McDonald, Clifton. 
Rev. William McKibben, Lane Seminary, Walnut Hills. 
William Hardia Mackoy, Covington, Ky. 
Rey. Frank Nelson, Hast Fourth Street. 
Miss Eleanor O’Connell, 752, West 8th Street. 
Miss Isabel Eva Sullivan, 1014, Yale Avenue. 
Miss Sarah Sullivan, 3230, Beresford Avenue. 
Professor Gerritt Smith Sykes, 3007, Vernon Place. 
Professor Glanville Terrel, Georgetown, Ky. 
Frank Wiborg, Senator Place, Clifton. 
Rev. Calvin Dill Wilson, Glendale, O. 


‘Mrs. Thomas M. Worcester, 1339, McMillan Street. a 
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ST. LOUIS SOCIETY 


Honorary President | 
Mr, W. K.- Brxsy, 


President 


Dr. JOHN GREEN. 


Vice-Presidents 


Professor F. A: HaAtu. Mrs. Hupson E. BripGe. 
Mr. JAMES A. WATERWORTH. Rev. FayvEerteE THOMPSON. 


Secretary 


Professor F. W. SHIPLEY. 


Treasurer 
Mr. J. M. WutLFInac. 


Councillors 
Dr. Joun GREEN, ex officio. Professor F. W. SuHrpiery, e% officio. 
Mr. J. M. WuLFING. Dr. H. M. WHELPLEY. 


Professor JoHn PICKARD. 


Executive Committee 


The above-mentioned officers and 
Mr. D. I. BusHNneE.t. Miss Sorute ROEVER. 
Mr. Georcr MrpHAM. Professor HotMEs SMITH. 


Committee on Membership 


Professor Hotmes Smiru, Chairman. Dr. WJ McGEE. 

Miss THekita Bernays. Mrs. JONATHAN RICE. 

Rev. W. W. Fanninc. Mr. Tuomas G. RuTLEDGE. 
Mr. Isaac N. Jupson. Professor F. W. SHIPLey. 
Mrs. Louris M. McCatt. Mrs. GREENFIELD SLUDER. 


Life Members 


W. K. Bixby, Lindell Boulevard and Kingshighway. 
Rk. 8. Brookings, 5125, Lindell Boulevard. 

Adolphus Busch, 7, Busch Place. 

Daniel Catlin, 26, Vandeventer Place. 

W. L. Garrels, 4351, West Pine Boulevard. 


1 Where no city or town is mentioned, the address is St. Louis. 
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Mrs. William MeMillan, 25, Portland Place. 
Dr. H. M. Whelpley, 2342, Albion Place. 
John M. Wulfing, 3448, Longfellow Boulevard. 8 


Annual Members 


Hon. Elmer B. Adams, 25, Westmoreland Place. 

Ben Altheimer, 4349, Westminster Place. 

Mrs. William Bagnell, 72, Westmoreland Place. 
James F. Ballard, 4420, Washington Boulevard. 

J. D. Bascom, 809, North Main Street. 

Miss Thekla Bernays, 3623, Laclede Avenue. 

Rev. Dr. W. C. Bitting, 5109, McPherson Avenue. 
Mrs. Hudson E. Bridge, 23, Westmoreland Place. 
George Warren Brown, 40, Portland Place. 
Professor Lester D. Brown, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
D. I. Bushnell, 4254, Olive Street. 

Murray Carleton, Euclid and Duncan Avenues. 
George O. Carpenter, Portland Place. 

Mrs. George A. Castleman, 3693, Lindell Boulevard. 
Mrs. Joseph G. Chapman, 46, Vandeventer Place. 
Dr. Winthrop Holt Chenery, Washington University. 
Pierre Chouteau, 4304 A, Maryland Avenue. 

A. G. Cochran, 7, Westmoreland Place. 

J.J. Cole, 316, South 7th Street. 

Frank P. Crunden, 426, Westminster Place. 

Dean W. S. Curtis, St. Louis Law School. 

H. N. Davis, 20th and Locust Streets. 

John D. Davis, 57, Vandeventer Place. 

Judge W. B. Douglas, 4305, Delmar Boulevard. 

F. W. Drosten, 7th and Locust Streets. 

Mrs. George F. Durant, 9, Benton Place. 

William S. Eames, 318, North Newstead Avenue. 
Edward C. Eliot, 5468, Maple Avenue. 

John D. Filley, 40, Westmoreland Place. 

Mrs. W. E. Fischel, 3841, Washington Avenue. 

W. J. Fischer, National Bank of Commerce Building. 
Hon. D. R. Francis, 4421, Maryland Avenue. 
Professor John C. Futrall, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Henry C. Garneau, 421, S. Seventh Street. 

Gerhard W. Garrells, 722, North 4th Street. 

Rey. David C. Garrett, 4060, Lindell Boulevard. 
Mrs. E. J. Glasgow, Jr., 3656, Washington Boulevard. 
Dr. Frank A. Glasgow, 3894, Washington Avenue. 
Most Rev. J. J. Glennon, 3810, Lindell Boulevard. 
Mrs. B. B. Graham, 5145, Lindell Boulevard. 

Dr. W. W. Graves, 4336, Olive Street. 

Dr. John Green, 2670, Washington-Avenue. 

Dr. Joseph Grindon, 3894, Washington Avenue. 
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Henry C. Haarstick, 4th and Locust Streets. 

Professor A. P. Hall, Springfield, Mo. 

Professor F. A. Hall, Washington University. 

W. Scott Hancock, 4437, Delmar Boulevard. 

Mrs. William T. Haydock, 3833, Washington Avenue, 

W. J. Holbrook, The Buckingham. 

D. M. Houser, 4545, W. Pine Boulevard. 

J. D. Howe, 5026, Minerva Avenue. 

Mrs. J. F. How, 4170, Lindell Boulevard. 

Mrs. William L. Huse, 9, Westmoreland Place. 

C. H. Huttig, 37, Washington Terrace. 

Professor H. C. Ives, St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts. 

Demetrius Jannopoulo, 210, Chestnut Street. 

Professor J. C. Jones, Columbia, Mo. 

Mrs. Robert. K. McK. Jones, 6, Westmoreland Place. 

Mrs. Charles F. Joy, Care of Hon. Charles F. Joy, Office of Recorder 
of Deeds. 

F. N. Judson, 3733, Washington Avenue. 

I. N. Judson, Central High School. 

Mrs. W. K. Kavanaugh, 4635, Maryland Avenue. 

Goodman King, 78, Vandeventer Place. 

Claude Kilpatrick, 3645, Delmar Boulevard. 

Hugo A. Koehler, 5346, Maple Avenue. 

Ludwig Kotany, 4474, McPherson Avenue. 

J. J. P. Langton, 421, South 7th Street. 

John F. Lee, 3680, Lindell Boulevard. 

F. W. Lehmann, 10, Benton Place. 

T. C. Link, Carleton Building. 

Max Von Loehr, Jmperial German Consulate. 

F. H. Ludington, 3674, Lindell Boulevard. 

Edward Mallinckrodt, 26, Vandeventer Place. 

Professor W. G. Manly, Columbia, Mo. 

George D. Markham, 4961, Berlin Avenue. 

Leonard Matthews, 5447, Cabanne Avenue. 

J. L. Mauran, 46, Vandeventer Place. 

Mrs. Louis M. McCall, 3832, Lindell Boulevard. 

Richard McCulloch, 10, N. Kingshighway. 

Rev. W. J. McKittrick, 5122, McPherson Avenue. 

George Mepham, 4434, Westminster Place. 

Mrs. Helen M. Million, Hardin College, Mexico, Mo. 

Mrs. I. W. Morton, 49, Vandeventer Place. 

Charles Nagel, 3726, Washington Avenue. 

Mrs. F. M. O'Fallon, 4202, West Pine Boulevard. 

J. J. O’Fallon, Jr., 4202, West Pine Boulevard. 

C. P. Pettus, 33, Westmoreland Place. 

Professor John Pickard, Columbia, Mo. 

Charles M. Prynne, 5103, McPherson Avenue. 

James A. Reardon, 4239, Morgan Street. 

Mrs. Jonathan Rice, 3733, West Pine Boulevard. 
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Mrs. A. G. Riesenberg, 3655, Castleman Avenue. 
Edward 8S. Robert, 4140, Lindell Boulevard. 

Miss Sophie Roever, 3628, St. Louis Avenue. 

Dr. Enno Sander, 4625, McPherson Avenue. 

Mrs. R. W. Shapleigh, 4471, West Pine Boulevard. 
Professor F. W. Shipley, Washington University. 
Professor Holmes Smith, 5440, Maple Avenue. 
Superintendent F. Louis Soldan, 3634, Flad Avenue. 
Dr. H. N. Spencer, 2725, Washington Avenue. 
Otto Stifel, 2007, Hebert Street. 

Judge John H. Terry, 5825, Clemens Avenue. 
Arthur Thacher, 5185, Lindell Boulevard. 

Rey. Fayette L. Thompson, 4412, Lindell Boulevard. 
Dr. G. R. Throop, Washington University. 

H. H. Tittmann, 5024, Westminster Place. 

Miss Sarah L. Tower, 4969, Berlin Avenue. 

Dr. Herman Tuholske, 465, North Taylor Avenue. 
Miss Myra Tutt, 77, Vandeventer Place. 

Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, 74, Vandeventer Place. 

Dr. Jules F. Vallé, 4955, Maryland Avenue. 

James A. Waterworth, 3800, Washington Avenue. 
R. H. Whitelaw, The Buckingham. 

Miss Jane Frances Winn, Globe Democrat. 

Dr. F. C. Witherspoon, 4318, Olive Street. 


Central High School (represented by Principal W. J. S. Bryan). 
Hosmer Hall (represented by Miss Abbie L. Paige). 

McKinley High School (represented by Mr. M. M. Hart). 

Mary Institute (represented by Principal E. H. Sears). 
Mercantile Library. 

St. Louis University (represented by Rev. W. W. Fanning). 
Smith Academy (represented by Principal Frank A. Hamsher). 
Washington University (represented by David F. Houston). 

St. Louis Public Library (represented by Mr. F. M. Crunden). 
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ROCHESTER SOCIETY 


President 


Rev. Dr. Epwarp J. HANNA. 


Vice-Presidents 


Mr. Josrru T. ALLING. Professor Henry F. Burton. 


Secretary 


Professor CHARLES HOEING, 


Treasurer 


Mr. J. FosreER WARNER. 


Councillors 


Rev. Dr. Epwarp J. Hanna, ex officio. Professor Henry F. Burton. 


Additional Members of the Executive Committee 


Rev. Dr. Ros Roy ConvERSE. Mr. Ciinton ROGERS. 


Annual Members 


Joseph T. Alling, 400, Oxford Street.’ 

J. Sherlock Andrews, 215, Powers Building. 

Professor Henry F. Burton, 70, Dartmouth Street, 

Rey. Dr. Rob Roy Converse, 132, South Fitzhugh Street. 
Dr. Charles A. Dewey, 78, Plymouth Avenue. 

George Eastman, 350, East Avenue. 

Professor George M. Forbes, 235, Dartmouth Street. 
Mrs. George C. Gordon, 143, Troup Street. 

Mr. Mason D. Gray, The East High School, Rochester, N.Y. 
George D. Hale, 1059, Lake Avenue. 

Mrs. George D. Hale, 1059, Lake Avenue. 

Miss Edith H. Haile, 1059, Lake Avenue. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Hale, 1059, Lake Avenue. 

Rev. Dr. Edward J. Hanna, St. Bernard’s Seminary. 
Professor Charles Hoeing, 101, Edgerton Street. 

George C Hollister, 8, Granger Place. 

Granger A. Hollister, 375, Hast Avenue. 

Frank J. Hone, Ellwanger & Barry Building. 

Charles B. Judson, Powers Hotel. 


1 Where no city or town is mentioned, the address is Rochester, N.y. 
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Professor Ryland M. Kendrick, 21, South Goodman Street. 
Mrs. William S. Kimball, 745, Troup Street. 
Rev. Dr. Max Landsberg, 420, Main Street Kast. 
Carl F. Lomb, 255, Fast Avenue. 

Francis B. Mitchell, 745, Troup Street. 
Guernsey Mitchell, 245, Troup Street. 

W. G. Mitchell, 90, Plymouth Avenue. 

Edward G. Miner, 112, Cutler Building. 

Hon. J. M. E. O’Grady, 779, University Avenue. 
General Elwell S. Otis, Otis Place, Lyell Avenue. 
Mrs. Andrew N. Perrin, 255, Alexander Street. 
Dr. Frederick W. Proseus, 238, Monroe Avenue. 
Professor Albert J. Ramaker, 17, Tracy Street. 
Clinton Rogers, 127, Spring Street. 

President Rush Rhees, 440, University Avenue. 
President Jacob Gould Schurman, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Hiram W. Sibley, 214, Fast Avenue. 

Rufus A. Sibley, 362, Hast Avenue. 

Rev. Dr. Henry H. Stebbins, 24, Prince Street. 
Leon Stern, 7, Hyde Park. 

Andrew J. Townson, 400, Hast Avenue. 

J. Foster Warner, 109, Troup Street. 

Mrs. James 8S. Watson, 71, Prince Street. 

Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, 945, St. Paul Street. 

Dr. J. F. W. Whitbeck, 322, East Avenue. 
Albert H. Wilcox, 224, Barrington Street. 
Charles H. Wiltsie, 723, Plymouth Avenue. 
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UTAH SOCIETY 


President 


Judge H. P. HENDERSON. 


Vice-Presidents 


President J. T. KinesBury. President WILLARD YOUNG. 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Professor Byron CUMMINGS. 


Councillors 


Judge H. P. HENDERSON, ex officio. Professor Byron CUMMINGS. 


Executive Committee 


Judge H. P. HENDERSON. Colonel T. G. WEBBER. 
Professor Byron CUMMINGS. President J. T. KincGsBury. 
Dr. WiLiiAM F. BEER. Miss Rosatig POLuock. 
Mr. Matnonrnan THOMAS. Gov. Joun C. CUTLER. 


Life Members 


Mrs. David Keith, 529, East South Temple Street. 
Colonel E. A. Wall, 309, East South Temple Street. 


Annual Members 


L. Armstrong, Inter Mountain Republican. 

Ledyard M. Bailey, 127, Twelfth East Street. 

Dr. William F. Beer, 787, B Street. 

A. W. Carlson, Care of Z. C. M. I. 

Superintendent D. H. Christensen, 6, Capitol age 
Dr. Frederick Clift, Provo, Utah (Care of Hospital for Weak Minded). 
Miss Clara I. Colburne, Rowland Hall. 

Professor Byron Cummings, 936, Hust 11th South Street. 
Governor John C. Cutler, 935, South West Temple Street. 
Thomas R. Cutler, 2000, South 5th Hast Street. 

Miss Ella M. Dukes, Fifth Hast Hotel. 

Miss Mary Dysart, 606, 7th Avenue, Salt Lake City. 
Principal George A. Eaton, University Club. 

Dr. W. L. Ellerbeck, 122, F Street. 


1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Salt Lake City. 
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Professor Edwin Evans, 1261, Emerson Avenue. 
Miss Grace E. Frost, 4, Kensington Apartments. 
Hon. J. T. Hammond, 267, Third Street. 

W. M. Havenor, 352, West 2d North Street. 

Hon. H. P. Henderson, Fifth Kast Hotel. 

Mrs. A. W. James, Progress Apartments. 

L. P. Judd, 1165, Princeton Avenue. 

Mrs. Edwin Kimball, 724, South 6th East Street, Salt Lake City. 
President J. T. Kingsbury, University of Utah. 

Miss Sarah I. Lake, 421, 4th Hast Street. 

Hon. Jerold R. Letcher, 575, South 10th East Street. 
Mrs. R. E. Little, 164, Hast 1st South Street. 

W.S. McCormick, 7 Center Street. 

Professor R. Lindsay McGhie, 1464, South State Street. 
Professor George M. Marshall, University of Utah. 
Professor John M. Mills, 603, North Sth Street. 
Superintendent A. C. Nelson, 840, Park Avenue. 
Joseph Oberndorpher, 605, Hast 1st South Street. 
Rev. William N. Paden, 207, Hast 2d South Street. 
Hon. Frank Pierce, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Rosalie Pollock, Kensington Apartments. 
Charles Read, 71/1 O Street. 

Professor F. W. Reynolds, 82, Q Street. 

W. W. Riter, 349, Fast 1st South Street. 

Isaac Russell, 7496, South West Temple Street. 

Miss Ida Savage, 80, D Street. 

Rt. Rev. Lawrence Scanlan, Hast South Temple Street. 
Mrs. Solomon Siegel, 630, Hast 1st South Street. 
George A. Smith, 27, North West Temple Street. 
Rt. Rev. F. S. Spalding, 444, Hast 1st South Street. 
Professor John Sundwall, University of Utah. 
Mathonihah Thomas, 468, Seventh Street. 

Miss Kate Thomas, 443, South First West Street. 
W. H. Tibbals, P.O. Box, 44. 

Dr. Ira D. Travis, 1116, Second Avenue. 

Colonel T. G. Webber, 731, 2d Street. 

President J. A. Widtsoe, Logan, Utah. 

President Willard Young, 314, 1st Street. 

Professor Levi Young, University of Utah. 


Latin Department, Salt Lake High School. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SOCIETY 


President 


Dr. Epwarp Ropeson TayYLor. 


Vice-Presidents 


President Davip STARR JORDAN. President BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


Secretary 
Professor Jamrs T. ALLEN. 


Treasurer 
Mr. A. W. Foster. 


Councillors 


Dr. Epwarp Rosrson Taytor, ex officio. 
Professor E. B. Ciapp. 

Professor H. R. FarrcLouven, ex officio. 
Dr. A. L. KROEBER. 

President B. I. WHEELER, ex officio. 


Executive Committee 


Professor E. B. Cuiappr. Hon. Horace Davis. 
Professor H. R. FarrcLoueu. Mr. E. J. MoLeERa. 
Professor A. T. Murray. Mr. Farrrax H. WHEELAN. 


Annual Members 


Professor James T. Allen, University of California, Berkeley. 
Miss Burta Brittan, 11900, Green Street. 

Mrs. Edwin Carson, 2901, Pacific Avenue. 

John C. Cebrian, 1801, Octavia Street. 

Professor Edward Bull Clapp, 2225, Hearst Avenue, Berkeley. 
Jose Costa, 104, Montgomery Street. 

G. E. Crothers, 2998, Pacific Avenue. 

Horace Davis, 1800, Broadway. 

Homer Price Earle, Stanford University, Cal. 

Charles P. Eells, 2574, Pierce Street. 

Professor Jefferson Elmore, Stanford University, Cal. 
Professor H. R. Fairclough, Stanford University, Cal. 


1 Where no city or town is mentioned, the address is San Francisco. 
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A. W. Foster, Flood Building. 

Dr. Benjamin Oliver Foster, Stanford University, Cal. 

Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, 7849, Jackson Street. 

Judge Ralph C. Harrison, 1998, Vallejo Street. 

Miss Anne Head, Berkeley. 

Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, Pleasanton, Cal. 

President David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal. 

F. R. King, Belmont, Cal. 

Dr. A. L. Kroeber, Affiliated Colleges. 

E. W. Martin, Stanford University, Cal. 

Mrs. Eleanor Martin, 2040, Broadway. 

E. J. Molera, 2025, Sacramento Street. 

A. F. Morrison, 2022, California Street. 

Professor A. T. Murray, Stanford University, Cal. 

Bishop W. F. Nichols, 2515, Webster Street. 

Professor C. J. O’Connor, 2545, Benvenue Avenue, Berkeley. 
Warren Olney, Sr., Oakland, Cal. 

Hon. G. C. Perkins, Vernon Heights, Piedmont, Cal. 

James D. Phelan, Mutual Bank Building. 

Miss M. L. Phelan, 1840, California Street. 

Dr. Kaspar Pischel, 7817, California Street. 

Professor L. J. Richardson, Warring Street, Berkeley. 
Professor H. W. Rolfe, Stanford University, Cal. 

Alden Sampson, Faculty Club, Berkeley. 

Miss Sarah H. Spalsbury, 16, Laurel Street, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Mrs. Francis J. Sullivan, Phelan Park, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Frank J. Symmes, 1046, Monadnock Building. 

R. J. Taussig, 2134, 16th Street. 

Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor, 2326, California Street. 

Oliver Miles Washburn, 2248, College Avenue, Berkeley. 
Fairfax H. Wheelan, Merchants Exchange Building. 

Mr. Charles Stetson Wheeler, 3700, Washington Street, San Francisco. 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford University, Cal. ; 
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KANSAS CITY SOCIETY 
President 
Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER LEWIS. 
Vice-Presidents 
Mr. O. H. Dean. Mrs. J. F. Downline. 
Chancellor FRANK STRONG. Mrs. Henry Corwin FLOWER. 
Secretary 
Mr. James P. RICHARDSON. 
Treasurer 
Mr. Ernest A. RAYMOND. 
Councillors 
Dr. ALEXANDER LeEwIs, ex officio. Professor A. M. WiLcox. 
Executive Committee 
Miss Ciara Burnuam, Chairman. The TREASURER. 
The PRESIDENT. The CouNCILLORS. 
The VicE-PRESIDENTS. Mrs. W. R. NELSON. 
The SECRETARY. Mrs. E. W. SmIru. 


Annual Members 


Miss Clara Burnham, 2117, Independence Boulevard. 

Rev. P. W. Crannell, 400, Waverley Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 
O. H. Dean, 36th Street and Warwick Boulevard. 

Walter S. Dickey, Independence Boulevard and Garfield Avenue. 
Mrs. J. F. Downing, 520, Hast Armour Boulevard. 

Mrs. Henry C. Flower, 3200, Main Street. 

Mrs. Sue T. Fluhart, Central High School. 

J.C. Ford, 418, West 10th Street. 

Miss Kate Harrimann, Central High School. 

Rudolph Hirsch, 3616, Huclid Avenue. 

Sanford B. Ladd, 3959, Warwick Boulevard. 

H. B. Leavens, 1009, Askew Avenue. 

John C. Lester, 3400, Campbell Street. 

Rey. Dr. Alexander Lewis, 1837, Pendieton Avenue. 

Mrs. Mary M. McClaverty, Lawrence, Kansas. 


1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Kansas City, Mo. 
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G. H. Mallam, 3709, Broadway. 

Mrs. Joseph Meinrath, 376, Walrond Avenue. 

W. R. Nelson, 45th Street and Rockhill Road. 

Mrs. Charles C. Orthwein, Coates House. 

C. D. Parker, 2623, Independence Boulevard. 

Professor George Barlow Penny, 2447, Forest Avenue. 

Ernest A. Raymond, 1410, Hast Sth Street. 

James P. Richardson, The Prosso Preparatory School. 

W. A. Rule, 74th and Lydia Streets. 

Mrs. E. W. Smith, 35th and Walnut Streets. 

Chancellor Frank Strong, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mrs. Herman Sutermeister, 3842, Charlotte Street. 

J.J. Swofford, 471, Gladstone Boulevard. 

La Monte Taylor, 1220, Huclid Avenue. 

Dr. Flavel B. Tiffany, 2457, Troost Avenue. 

Mrs. J. A. L. Waddell, 2708, Forest Avenue. 

Professor Arthur Tappan Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Professor A. M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
33 


KANSAS BRANCH 


President 
Dr. A. H. THompson. 


Vice-President 
Mrs. J. C. McCuintTocx. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Professor WILBER J. GREER. 


Councillor 
Professor F. L. Cuark. 


Annual Members 


Dr. Ida C. Barnes, 1273, Clay Street.} 

Professor Frank Lowry Clark, Miami University, Oxford, O. 
Professor Wesley P. Clark, Washburn College. 

C. B. Crosby, 907, Topcka Avenue. 

Miss Sarah D. Crosby, 602, West 10th Street. 

Frank E. Forbes, 328, Woodlawn Avenue. 

N. P. Garretson, 1101, Harrison Street. 

J. Willis Gleed, 1263, Western Avenue. 

A. A. Godard, 616, Taylor Street. 

Professor Wilber John Greer, Washburn College. 

D. J. Hathaway, 1117, North Jackson Street, North Topeka. 


1 When no name of a city or town is given, the address is Topeka, Kansas. 
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Scott Hopkins, 71777, Filimore Street. 

Dr. J. C. McClintock, 7313,, Fillmore Street. 
Charles W. Merriam, 901, Buchanan Street. 
Mrs. Lee Monroe, 909, Harrison Street. 

Mrs. F. H. Parkhurst, 909, Tyler Street. 

A. A. Robinson, 972, Tyler Street. 

President Frank K. Sanders, Washburn College. 
Mrs. Jonathan Thomas, 515, Harrison Street. 
Dr. A. E. Thompson, 720, Kansas Avenue. 
George H. Whitcomb, 1921, West 6th Street. 


Washburn College. 
The Academy of Washburn College. 
The Topeka High School. 
24 
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THE NORTHWEST SOCIETY 


SEATTLE BRANCH 


President 


Judge THomas Burke. 


Vice-Presidents 


Rev. Epwarp LINCOLN SMITH. President THomMAs FRANKLIN Kann. 


Secretary 
Mr. Frank H. Lorp. 


Treasurer 
Mr. E. W. ANDREWS. 


Councillors 
Judge THomas Burke, ex officio. Mr. Frank H. Lorp. 


Executive Committee 


Dr. ALFRED RAYMOND. JOHN ERIKSON. 
Frofessor Davip THOMSON. REGINALD H. Parsons. 
Mrs. J. C. HAINEs. 


Life Members 


John Erikson, Hrik.on Building. 
J. D. Farrell, Burke Building. 


Annual Members 


William C. Aiken, 318, Central Building. 

E. W. Andrews, Seattle National Bank. 

C. M. Austin, Boston Building. 

W. 4H. Bard, 153, Maiden Lane. 

Frederick Bausman, 424, Harvard Avenue, North. 
K. C. Beaton, ‘‘ The Seattle Star.” 

Charles H. Bebb, University Club. 

W. W. Beck, Ravenna Boulevard. 

G. L. Berg, Library Building. 

Dr. Frederick Bentley, Alaska Building. 
Judge Thomas Burke, 1004, Boylston Avenue. 
Mrs. Thomas Burke, 1004, Boylston Avenue. 
J. E. Chilberg, Alaska Building. 

Mrs. John Collins, 702, Minor Avenue. 


1 When no name of a city is given, the address is Seattle, Wash. 
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Lyman R. Colt, Lakeside, Chelan Co., Wash 
Edward S. Curtis, Downs Building. 

John Davis, Downs Building. 

H. B. Densmore, University of Washington. 

John Egardh, Hrikson Building. 

R.S. Eskridge, 7676, Tenth Avenue. 

Mrs. H. H. Field, 7313, Summit Avenue. 

Rev. H. H. Gowen, Trinity Parish Rectory. 

E. I. Grondahl, State Bank. 

Dr. A. 8. Haggett, University Station. 

James A. Haight, 828, Broadway. 

Mrs. J. C. Haines, The Perry. 

Judge C. H. Hanford, 7503, Tenth Avenue, North. 
M. B. Haynes, Boston Building. 

H. C. Henry, National Bank of Commerce. 

Miss E. G. Hill, Seattle High School. 

Mr. Joseph Holmes, University Station. 

Dr. S. V. R. Hooker, Empire Building. 

President Thomas F. Kane, University of Washington. 
Mrs. Fannie Kautz, Fort Lawton. 

George B. Kittinger, Colman Building. 

O. H. P. LaFarge, Bank for Savings. 

H. H. Lewis, Lowman Building. 

Rev. J. P. D. Llwyd, Corner Seneca and Harvard Avenues. 
Mrs. Charles H. Lord, University of Washington. 
Capt. F. H. Lord, University of Washington. 

Gov. J. H. McGraw, Colman Building. 

Charles McNamee, University Station. 

Rev. Dr. M. A. Matthews, 1433, Sixteenth Avenue. 
Professor E. 8. Meany, University of Washington. 
George D. Mumford, Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver. 
W. B. Nettleton, 620, West Lee Street. 

Walker Oakes, 1116, Minor Avenue. 

Dr. I. A. Parry, University Club. 

R. H. Parsons, 613, North Highland Drive. 

Mrs. R. H. Parsons, 613, North Highland Drive. 
Bernard Pelly, 7314, Minor Avenue. 

Dr. R. W. Perry, The Summit. 

W. A. Peters, 1318, Minor Avenue. 

Dr. N D. Pontius, Bailey Building. 

Dr. Alfred Raymond, 11716, Marion Street. 

Dr. Annie Russell, 410, Hinckley Block. 

Professor Emanuel Schmidt, 1520, Fifth Avenue. 
Dr. W. A. Shannon, Bailey Building. 

W. A. Sheffield, Alaska Building. 

Dr. T. K. Sidey, University of Washington. 
Charles W. Smith, 7704, Twelfth Avenue. 

Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith, 725, Fourteenth Avenue, North. 
W.R. Smith, 7216, University Street. 
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W. M. Somervell, Denny Building. 

Charles A. Spirk, Seattle Athletic Club. 

Mrs. C. P. Spooner, 7105, Boylston Avenue. 

Professor David Thomson, University of Washington. 
William P. Trimble, New York Building. 

Mrs. William P. Trimble, Terry Avenue and Spring Street. 
Worrall Wilson, 7416, Comstock Street. 


70 
WALLA WALLA BRANCH 


President 


Dr. Exitswortu FE. SHaw. 


Vice-Presidents 
Hon. Wivi1am P. WInNaAns. Dr. FrRanK W. REEs. 


Secretary 


Professor Louris F. ANDERSON. 


Corresponding Secretary 


Professor ArcHER W. HENDRIOK. 


Treasurer 


Hon. AnpDREW J. GILLIS. 


Councillors 
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Dr. E.tswortn E. SuHaw, ez officio. Professor Louis F. ANDERSON. 


Executive Committee 


The PRESIDENT. President STrerHEN B. L. PENROSE. 
The SECRETARY. Professor Epwarp E. Rusy. 
Miss Mary GILLIAM. 


Committee on Membership 


Mr. Aten H. ReEYNO Ds. Mrs. D. S. BAKER. 
Professor W. D. Lyman. Mrs. D. D. DwyYeEr. 
Mrs.«H. P. Isaacs. 


Life Members 


Professor Louis F. Anderson, 364, Boyer Avenue. 


Mrs. Dorsey S. Baker, 364, Boyer Avenue. 
2 


1 Where no name of a city is given, the address is Walla Walla, Wash. 
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Annual Members 


Mrs. Levi Ankeny, 404, Crescent Street. 

William S. Clark 16, Clinton Street. 

Thompson C. Elliott, 374, Hast Poplar Street. 
Miss Mary Gilliam, 375, Newell Street. 

Hon. Andrew J. Gillis, 70, North Madison Street. 
Professor Archer W. Hendrick, 7, College Avenue. 
Hon. Gilbert Hunt, 534, South Palouse Street. 
Mrs. H. P. Isaacs, 553, Boyer Avenue. 

Robert L. Moore, 300, Bryant Avenue. 

President Stephen B. L. Penrose, 41, College Avenue. 
Dr. Frank W. Rees, 260, Birch Street. 

Mrs. R. R. Rees, 260, Birch Street. 

Allan H. Reynolds, 202, Colville Street. 

Professor Edward E. Ruby, 41, Clinton Street. 
Otto B. Rupp, 401, Ransom Building. 

Dr. Ellsworth E. Shaw, 222, Jones Street. 

Hon. William P. Winans, 352, First Street. 


The Walla Walla Art Club (Care Walla Walla Public Library). 
The Inquiry Club (Care of Hon. H. S. Blandford, Brechtel Building). 


The Whitman College Library. | 
20 
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SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
FACULTY AND STUDENTS 
1907-1908 


Faculty 


BERT HODGE HILL, A.M., 
Director of the School. 


Proressor EDWARD B. CLAPP, Pu.D., 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 


LACEY DAVIS CASKEY, A.B., 
Secretary of the School. 


Students 


GrEorGE Wicker Evperxkin, A.B. (Dartmouth College, 1902), Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins University, 1906), University Fellow, Johns Hopkins University 
(1905-06), Fellow of the Institute. 

Miss Exizasern M. Garpner, A.B. (Radcliffe College, 1901), M.A. (Wellesley 
College, 1906), Holder of the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship at 
Wellesley (1906). 

WINFRED GEORGE LeEuTNER, t A.B. (Adelbert College, 1901); Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins University, 1905), Instructor in Greek, Adelbert College (1905-04), 
Instructor in Greek, Wittenberg College (1904-05), Instructor in Latin 
and Greek, Adelbert College and College for Women, Western Reserve 
University (1906- iP 

KenpaLtt Kerroot Smitru, A.B. (Harvard University, 1904), A.M. (ibid. 
1906), Scholar in Harvard University (1901-06), Holder of the Charles 
Eliot Norton Fellowship of Harvard University (1906-07), Fellow of 
the School. 

CuarLtes Epwarp WuitTmorn, A.B. (Harvard University, 1907), Holder of 
the Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship of Harvard University, 1907-08. 

Henry Dunn Woop, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania, 1904), Fellow in 
Architecture of the School on the grant of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1906-08. 


+ Associate members of the School. 


te 
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SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
FACULTY AND FELLOWS 


1908-1909 


Faculty 
BERT HODGE HILL, A.M., 
Director of the School. 


Prorressor WILLIAM KELLEY PRENTICE, Ph.D., 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 


GEORGE WICKER ELDERKIN, A.B., Ph.D. 
Assistant Secretary of the School. 


Fellows 
GEORGE WICKER ELDERKIN, A.B., Ph.D., 
Fellow of the School. 


JOHN BOWEN EDWARDS, A.B., 
Fellow of the Institute. 


HENRY DUNN WOOD, B.S., 


Fellow in Architecture of the School, on the grant of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 
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SCHOOL IN ROME 


FACULTY AND STUDENTS 
1907-1908 


Faculty 


Proressor JESSE BENEDICT CARTER, Pu.D., 
Director of the School. 


Proressor JOHN CAREW ROLFE, Pu.D., 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 


HERBERT FLETCHER DE COU, A.M., 
Associate Professor of Greek Archaeology. 


Special Lecturer 


Proressor AUGUST MAU, Pu.D., 
Pompeian Archaeology. 


Regular Students 


Mary Latsrop Benton, A.B. (University of Minnesota, 1885), Instructor in 
Latin in Smith College (1897- _+). 

CHARLOTTE RitzeMa Bocert, A.B. (Swarthmore College, 1904), A.M. (Co- 
lumbia University, 1905), Lucretia Mott Fellow of Swarthmore College at 
Columbia University (1904-05). 

Bertua M. Boopy, A.B. (Radcliffe College, 1899), Teacher of Latin in the 
Gilman School for Girls, Cambridge, Mass. (1899-07). 

Maupe Erne Fuuirer, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1895), A.M. (ibid. 1900), 
Teacher of Latin in the High School, Saginaw, Mich. (1904-07). 

Crark Diven LampBerton, A.B. (Dickinson College, 1902), A.M. (Princeton 
University, 1905), Teacher of Latin and Mathematics in the Dickinson Col- 
lege Preparatory School (1902-03), Fellow of the School in Early Christian 
Archaeology (1906-— s 

WINFRED GEORGE LEeuTNER, A.B. (Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1901), Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1905), Instructor in Greek 
in Adelbert College (1905-04), Fellow in Greek in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity (1904-05), Professor of Greek in Wittenberg College (1905-06), In- 
structor in Latin and Greek in Western Reserve University (1906- oF 
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Dean Putnam Locxwoop, A.B. (Harvard University, 1903), Ph.D. (ibid. 1907), 
Kirkland Fellow in Harvard University (1905-06), Parker Fellow of Har- 
vard University (1907-08), Assistant in Latin in Harvard University (1907). 

Exvias A. Lorw, A.B. (Cornell University, 1902), Ph.D. (Munich, 1907), Fel- 
low of the Carnegie Institution in Archaeology. 

Ev:izaspetH CrotHers McConne t, Student in the School (1906- i) 

Litt1an Bette Morean, A.B. (Wellesley College, 1897), Teacher of History in 
the High School, Saginaw, Mich. (1897-1907). 

THomAas Jex Preston, Jr., A.B. (Brooklyn Polytechnic Institution, 1907), 
Litt. B. (Princeton University, 1906), A.M. (Princeton University, 1907), 
Fellow of the Archaeological Institute in Mediaeval and Renaissance Art. 

AuiceE Mary Epira Prircuarp, Student in the School (1904— )s 

EstHEeR Boise Van Deman, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1891), A.M. (ibid. 
1892), Ph.D. (University of Chicago, 1898), Fellow in Latin at Bryn Mawr 
College (1892-93), Fellow in Latin of the University of Chicago (1896-98), 

‘Instructor.in Latin in Wellesley College (1893-95), Associate Professor of 
Latin in Mt. Holyoke College (1898-1901), and in the Woman’s College, 
Baltimore, Md. (1908-06), Student in the School (1901-03), Fellow of the 
Carnegie Institution in Archaeology (1906- Ny 

Henry BartTuett Van Hoesen, A.B.( Hobart College, 1905), A.M. (Princeton 
University, 1906), Fellow of the Archaeological Institute. 


Associates 


Rowena Bue tr, A.B. (University of Chicago, 1898), Student in the School, 


(1906- iF 
Forrest Emperson Catranp, A.B. (Drury College, 1893), A.M. (ibid. 1897), 
Professor of Latin in Beloit College (1900- ys 


Weston Brown Frint, A.B. (Harvard University, 1903), A.M. (ibid. 1904), 
LL.B. (ibid. 1907). 

Lucy Jane Freeman, A.B. (Wellesley College, 1897), A.M. (Brown University, 
1899). 

Frances Hopexryson, Teacher of Latin in the Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. (1895- ys 

JEANNETTE M. Liccertt, Teacher of Latin in the Home and Day School, De- 
troit, Mich. (1890- Yi 

EmoceneE Manony, A.B. (Smith College, 1900). 
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SCHOOL IN ROME 
FACULTY AND FELLOWS 
1908-1909 


Faculty 


Proressorn JESSE BENEDICT CARTER, Pu.D., 
Director of the School. 


Proressorn WALTER DENNISON, Pu.D., 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 


ALBERT WILLIAM VAN BUREN, A.B., 
Librarian and Lecturer in Archaeology. 


Special Lecturer 


Proressor AUGUST MAU, Pu.D., 
Pompeian Archaeology. 
Fellows 


CLARA LOUISE THOMPSON, A.B., 
Fellow of the Archaeological Institute. 


ESTHER BOISE VAN DEMAN, Pu.D., 
Fellow of the Carnegie Institution in Archaeology. 


DEAN PUTNAM LOCKWOOD, Px.D., 
Fellow of the Carnegie Institution in Archaeology. 





THOMAS JEX PRESTON, Jr., 
Fellow of the Institute in Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
1908 


THE American School of Classical Studies at Athens was founded 
by the Archaeological Institute of America in 1881, and is supported 
by the codperation of leading American Universities and Colleges. 
It is in charge of a Managing Committee, and its property is vested 
in an incorporated Board of Trustees. 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
THE OBJECT OF THE SCHOOL 


I. The object of the School shall be to furnish to graduates of 
American Universities and Colleges and to other qualified students 
an opportunity to study Classical Literature, Art, and Antiquities in 
Athens, under suitable guidance; to prosecute and to aid original 
research in these subjects; and to codperate with the Archaeological 
Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in conducting the 
exploration and excavation of classic sites. 


THE MANAGING COMMITTEE 


II. The Managing Committee shall disburse the annual income 
of the school, and shall have power to make such regulations for its 
government as it may deem proper. Each of the Universities and 
Colleges uniting in support of the School shall have representation 
on the Committee. The President of the Archaeological Institute, 
the Director of the School, the Chairmen of the Managing Commit- 
tees of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome and of the 
American School for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine, and 
the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute, shall be ex officio 
members of the Committee. The Professors of the School shall also 
be members of the Committee during their year of office and the 
year following. The Committee shall have power to add to its 
membership. 

III. The Managing Committee shall meet annually, in New York, 
on the Friday before the second Saturday in May. By special 
vote these meetings may be held elsewhere. Special meetings may 
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be called at any time by the Chairman. At any meeting, nine mem- 
bers of the Committee shall constitute a quorum for business. 

IV. The officers of the Managing Committee shall be a Chairman, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. ‘There shall be also an Executive 
Committee. 

V. The Chairman of the Managing Committee shall be the official 
representative in America of the interests of the School. He shall 
present a Report annually to the Archaeological Institute concerning 
the affairs of the School. 

VI. The Executive Committee shall consist of nine members. 
' The Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Managing Com- 
mittee, the President of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
and the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, shall be ew officio members of 
the Executive Committee; the other four members shall be chosen 
by the Managing Committee in the following manner: at the annual 
meeting in May, 1901, two members of the Managing Committee shall 
be chosen to serve for two years and two members to serve for one 
year, and at each subsequent annual meeting two members shall be 
chosen to serve for two years. The Chairman and Secretary of the 
Managing Committee shall be the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Executive Committee. 

VII. The Managing Committee shall elect from its members as 
its representative an Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institute. 


THE DIRECTOR AND THE PROFESSORS 


VIII. The work of the School in Greece shall be under the super- 
intendence of a Director. He shall be chosen and his salary shall 
be fixed by the Managing Committee. The term for which he is 
chosen shall be five years. He shall have charge of the School 
building, and shall be resident in Athens from the 1st of October 
to the 1st of July, with liberty to absent himself for short periods 
for purposes of exploration or research. He shall superintend the 
work of each member of the School, advising him in what direction 
to turn his studies, and assisting him in their prosecution. He shall 
have control of all excavations undertaken by the School. He shall 
make semi-annual Reports to the Managing Committee, in November 
and in May, of the work accomplished by the School. 

IX. Each year the Managing Committee shall appoint from the 
instructors of the Universities and Colleges uniting in support of the 
School one or more Professors, who shall reside in Athens during the 
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ensuing year and take part in the instruction of the School. 
The Committee may appoint other Professors and Instructors, as 
circumstances require. Jn case of the illness or absence of the 
Director, the senior Professor shall act as Director for the time 
being. 

X. The Director and Professors shall conduct regular courses of 
instruction, and shall at times hold public meetings at which such 
students of the School as they may select, or other persons invited 
by them to take part, shall read papers on subjects of their study 
and research, or make reports on the work undertaken by them or 
by the School. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 


XI. The School year shall extend from the first day of October 
to the first day of July. During this period a regular member of 
the School shall ordinarily reside in Athens; but permission may 
be granted him by the Director to travel and study for a limited 
time elsewhere in Greece, in Greek lands, or in Italy. Further, 
under exceptional circumstances, with the consent of the Director 
and of the Chairman of the Managing Cominittee, a regular member 
of the School may be permitted to prosecute special studies in 
countries other than those just named, provided such studies are 


....Supplementary to work already begun in Athens. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL 


XII. Regular members of the School shall be those who are en- 
rolled for a full year’s work as candidates for a certificate. Asso- 
ciate members may be admitted to the School for a shorter term, 
but not for a period of less than three months; they shall be sub- 
ject to the same regulations and shall be admitted to the same 
privileges as regular members, but they shall not be required to 
prepare a paper nor shall they receive a certificate. 

' XIII. Bachelors of Arts of codperating Universities and Colleges, 
and all Bachelors of Arts who have studied at any of these institu- 
tions as candidates for a higher degree, shall be admitted to mem- 
bership in the School on presenting to the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee a satisfactory certificate from the University or College 
at which they have last studied, stating that they are competent to 
pursue courses of study at the School. Such members shall be sub- 
ject to no charge for tuition. All other persons who desire to become 
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members of the School shall make application to the Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, and if admitted they shall be required to pay 
a fee of $25 per annum for tuition and library privileges. Students 
occupying rooms in the School building shall pay a fee of $20 per 
annum for the use of furniture. | 

XIV. Every regular member of the School shall pursue some 
definite subject of study or research in Classical Literature, Art, 
or Antiquities, and shall present a paper embodying the results of 
some important part of his year’s work, unless for special reasons 
he is excused from these obligations by the Director. His paper, 
if approved by the Director, shall be sent to the School’s repre- 
sentative on the Editorial Board of the Journal of the Institute, in 
accordance with the provisions of Regulation XXI. If approved 
by the Editorial Board of the Journal also, it shall be issued as a 
Paper of the School. 

XV. Excavation shall not be part of the regular work of a member 
of the School, but any member may, at the discretion of the Director, 
be permitted to take part in it. All work of excavation, of investi- 
gation, or of any other kind done by any member during his connec- 
tion with the School, shall be regarded as done for the School and 
by the School, and shall be under the supervision and control of the 
Director. 

XVI. No communication, even of an informal nature, shall be 
made by any member of the School to the public press, which has not 
previously been submitted to the Director and authorized by him. 

XVII. Every regular member of the School who has completed one 
or more full years of study, the results of which have been approved 
by the Director, shall receive a certificate stating the work accom- 
plished by him. This certificate shall be signed by the President 
of the Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman and the Secretary 
of the Managing Committee. 

XVIII. Americans resident or travelling in Greece may, at the 
discretion of the Director, be allowed to enjoy the privileges of the 
School, although not enrolled as students. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


XIX. The Fellowships administered by the Managing Committee 
shall be awarded mainly by competitive examination. ‘The subjects 
on which candidates will be examined, and the places and times at 
which examinations will be held, shall be announced not less than 
six months in advance. 
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XX. Every holder of one of these Fellowships shall be enrolled 
as a regular member of the School, and shall be required to fulfil the 
maximum requirement of residence, to present a paper embodying 
the results of some important part of his year’s work, and to be a 
candidate for a certificate. 


PUBLICATIONS 


XXI. All manuscripts, drawings, or photographs intended for pub- 
lication in the Papers of the School shall be sent, after approval by 
the Director, to the School’s representative on the Editorial Board 
of the Journal of the Institute. 

XXII. Every article sent for publication shall be written on com- 
paratively light paper of uniform size, with a margin of at least two 
inches on the left of each page. The writing shall be on only one 
side of the leaf, and shall be clear and distinct, particularly in the 
quotations and references. Especial care shall be taken in writing 
Greek, that the printer may not confound similar letters, and the 
accents shall be placed strictly above the proper vowels, as in print- 
ing. All quotations and references shall be carefully verified by the 
author, after the article is completed, by comparison with the origi- 
nal sources. Failure to comply with the provisions of this regulation 
shall be sufficient ground for the rejection of the article. 

XXIII. At least two careful squeezes of every inscription discov- 
ered by the School shall be taken as soon as possible; of these one 
shall be sent at once to the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the 
Institute, the other shall be deposited in the Library of the School. 


~ 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ROME 
1908 


Tur American School of Classical Studies in Rome was founded 
by the Archaeological Institute of America in 1895. It is in charge 
of a self-perpetuating Managing Committee, and is supported by the 
codperation of the corporations and alumni of a considerable number 
of American universities and colleges, and by private generosity. 
The title to its permanent fund and other property is vested in an 
incorporated Board of Trustees. 


REGULATIONS 


NAME AND OBJECT OF THE SCHOOL 


I. The School shall be called The American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. Its object shall be to promote the study of 
Classical Literature in its bearing upon antiquities and history; 
of Classical, Etruscan, and Italic Art and Archaeology, including 
Topography, Palaeography, and Epigraphy; and of the Art and 
Archaeology of the early Christian, the Mediaeval, and the Renais- 
sance periods within the boundaries of Italy. 

It shall furnish regular instruction and guidance in some or all 
of these subjects, shall encourage and assist in original research 
and exploration, and shall codperate as far as practicable with 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and with the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, with which it is affiliated. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL 


II. The general affairs of the School shall be under the direction 
of a Managing Committee, which shall have authority to enlarge, 
reduce, or otherwise change its own membership, to determine the 
expenditure of the current funds of the School, and of the income 
from all invested funds and other property held in trust for the 
School by its Trustees, and to make such regulations for its own 
government and for that of the School as it may deem proper. 
Persons elected to membership in the Managing Committee shall 
enter upon their membership on the first of the following September. 
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The President of the Archaeological Institute of America, the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute, the Chairmen of the 
Managing Committees of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens and of the American School for Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine, and the Director and Professors of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome, shall be members 
ex officio of the Managing Committee. 

III. The Managing Committee shall meet annually in December, 
or at such time and place as shall have been agreed upon at the pre- 
vious annual meeting. A special meeting of the Committee may be 
called at any place or time by the Chairman at the request, or with 
the consent, of a majority of the Executive Committee. Twelve 
members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

IV. The officers of the Managing Committee shall be a Chairman, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be elected at the annual 
meeting, and shall serve for one year from the first day of Septem- 
ber next following, or until their successors are duly elected and 
qualified. The Chairman shall be the official representative in 
America of the interests of the School. He shall present a report 
annually to the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America 
at its annual meeting. 

V. In the intervals between the meetings of the Managing Com- 
mittee the direction of the affairs of the School shall be vested in an 
Executive Committee, to consist of eleven members. The Chairman, 
the Secretary, and the Treasurer of the Managing Committee, the 
President of the Archaeological Institute of America, and the Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, shall be members ew officio of the Executive 
Committee, and the first two named shall be respectively its Chair- 
man and Secretary. The remaining six members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected by the Managing Committee at its annual 
meeting, and shall serve for one year from the first day of September 
next following. 

The Executive Committee shall have full authority to act for 
the Managing Committee in all matters arising in the intervals be- 
tween the meetings of the Managing Committee: but it shall make 
no change in the appropriations for expenditure determined by the 
Managing Committee, unless in time of emergency, and by the unan- 
imous vote of all its members. It shall present to the Managing 
Committee at its annual meeting a report of all its actions. 

VI. The title to the permanent fund and other property of the 
School, exclusive of the funds for current expenses and of contribu- 
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tions of money for special objects, shall be vested in an incorporated 
Board of Trustees, to consist of not less than seven members. ‘The 
Chairman and the Treasurer of the Managing Committee shall be 
members ex officio of the Board of Trustees. The remaining members 
shall be elected annually by the Managing Committee at its annual 
meeting, and shall serve for one year from the first day of September 
next following. 

All income accruing from the permanent fund, or from other prop- 
erty held by the Trustees in trust for the School, shall be paid over 
by them into the hands of the Treasurer of the Managing Committee, 
at such intervals as he may determine, to be used as that Committee 
may direct. 

The Trustees shall present to the Managing Committee at its 
annual meeting a report of the condition and manner of investment 
of all funds held by them in trust for the School. 

VII. The Chairman of the Publication Committee shall be the 
Representative of the School upon the Editorial Board of the 
Journal of the Institute, during his term of service. 


DIRECTION AND INSTRUCTION 


VIII. The School shall be under the immediate superintendence 
of a Director, who shall be the representative in Italy of the Man- 
aging Committee. His term of office shall be five years, unless other- 
wise determined by the Managing Committee. He shall be elected, 
and his salary shall be fixed, by the Managing Committee, upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee. In case of more than 
one recommendation by the Executive Committee, the Managing 
Committee shall be competent to adopt either, or to refer the mat- 
ter back to the Executive Committee for another nomination. The 
Director shall reside in Rome during the whole of the school year, 
with liberty to absent himself for brief periods for purposes of ex- 
ploration or research, or for the guidance of students of the School. 

It shall be the duty of the Director to determine and supervise 
the studies of each Fellow and student of the School, to give such 
personal advice and assistance as may be practicable in the prosecu- 
tion of independent study and investigation, and to conduct such . 
regular courses of instruction as he may deem advisable. On the 
first day of September of each year he shall forward to the Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee a report of the work of the School 
during the school year that has just closed, which shall be printed 
in whole or in part, at the discretion of the Chairman, in the Journal 
of the Institute. 
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IX. The Managing Committee, upon the nomination of the Exec- 
utive Committee, may also appoint one or more Professors, who shall 
reside in Rome during a part or the whole of the school year, and 
shall give courses of regular instruction in the school according to 
their own discretion, with the approval of the Director. Each Pro- 
fessor shall be invited to forward to the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee on the first day of September of each year a report of his 
official services during the school year just ended. 

In case of the absence or disability of the Director, one of the 
Professors may be designated by the Director, or, failing that, by 
the Chairman of the Managing Committee, to act as Director for the 
time being. 

X. The Director shall have authority to arrange each year for 
such other lectures, archaeological excursions, or other forms of 
instruction as he may think desirable; but the total expense 
incurred therefor, exclusive of gifts made for that specific pur- 
pose, shall not exceed the limit of appropriation fixed by the 
Managing Committee. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 


XI. The school year shall extend from the fifteenth day of Octo- 
ber to the first day of July. During this period Fellows and stu- 
dents of the School shall ordinarily reside in Rome; but permission 
may be granted by the Director to travel and study for a limited 
time elsewhere in Italy, or in Greece; and under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, with the consent of the Director and of the Professor or 
Professors of the School, a Fellow or student may receive permission 
to prosecute special studies elsewhere than in Italian or Greek lands, 
provided such studies are in necessary continuation of some specific 
piece of work already begun in Rome. 


FELLOWS 


XII. The Fellowships administered by the Managing Committee 
shall be awarded mainly by competitive examination. The Manag- 
ing Committee shall annually, at its annual meeting, appoint three 
of its members to serve as a Committee on Fellowships, and the com- 
mittee thus constituted shall have authority over all matters con- 
nected with the examinations for and the award of the Fellowships. 

The Committee on Fellowships shall annually cause to be pub- 
lished, in the Journal of the Institute and elsewhere, at least one 
year in advance of the time of the examinations, a circular of infor- 
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mation concerning the Fellowships, in which the places, dates, sub- 
jects, and scope of the examinations shall be specified. 

The Fellowships shall be awarded for one year; but a Fellow in 
Classical Archaeology may be reappointed for a second year without 
examination, at the discretion of the Committee on Fellowships, on 
the recommendation of the Director and the Professors of the School. 
There shall not, however, be more than one such reappointment in 
any year.. 

Fellows shall be exempt from the charge for tuition, but shall 
in all other respects fulfil the maximum duties of students of the 
School, including that of the study of some special subject, and 
the preparation of a paper, in accordance with the provisions of 
the second paragraph of Regulation XIII. Each Fellow may also 
be required by the Director to devote some portion of his time to 
assistance in the guidance of other students or in the administrative 
work of the School. No Fellow may engage in any other occupa- 
tion which, in the judgment of the Director, interferes in any way 
with his proper work as a Fellow of the School. On the first day 
of February and the first day of July of each year each Fellow 
shall forward to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships 
a detailed report of the way in which he has employed his time 
since his appointment to the Fellowship, or since the date of his 
last report. 


STUDENTS 


XIII. Bachelors of Arts of Universities and Colleges in good stand- 
ing shall be admitted to membership in the School on presenting to 
the Chairman of the Managing Committee a recommendation from 
the Classical Department of the University or College at which they 
have last studied, that they are competent to pursue courses of study 
in the School. It is expected of all students that they shall have 
specialized in classics during their undergraduate course, and shall 
have a reading knowledge of German, French, and Italian. Students 
who have received the A.B. degree at any of the codperating Col- 
leges and Universities, or who have studied at any of these institu- 
tions for a higher degree, shall be subject to no charge for tuition. 
All other students shall be required to pay a fee of $25 per annum 
for tuition and library privileges. Students who have already 
taken a year or two of graduate work will be better prepared to 
profit by the advantages of the School. 

Every such student of the School shall ordinarily reside in Rome 
during the whole of the school year, as specified in Regulation XI, 
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and shall pursue such studies as the Director may approve, accord- 
ing to the second paragraph of Regulation VIII. Furthermore, he 
may select, with the advice of the Director, some definite topic for 
investigation within the range of subjects specified in Regulation I, 
and present thereupon a paper, which, if approved by the Director, 
shall be submitted to the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Insti- 
tute, with a view to acceptance and publication in that Journal as a 
paper of the School. 

Each student of the School who has completed to the satisfaction 
of the Director one or more full years of study, including the prepa- 
ration of a paper, in accordance with the second paragraph of this 
Regulation, shall receive a certificate stating the work accomplished ; 
and this certificate shall be signed by the Director of the School. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


XIV. Persons otherwise fully qualified to be admitted as regular 
students of the School, but unable to remain in residence for an entire 
school year, may, under exceptional circumstances, be admitted as 
special students. But such special students shall not be admitted 
for a period of less than three months, and they shall fulfil all other 
requirements made of regular students, including the payment of the 
full tuition fee of $25 (unless exempted from such payment under 
the provisions of the third paragraph of Regulation XIII). Regu- 
lar students who are absent from their duties a considerable part of 
the year shall be removed to the class of special students. | 

The names of both regular and special students shall be published 
in all official lists of students of the School, but in separate classes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


XV. Persons residing or travelling in Italy, who are not members 
of the School, may be admitted to some or all of its privileges for a 
longer or shorter time at the discretion of the Director. 

XVI. All studies or work of investigation or exploration carried 
on by any Fellow or student during his membership in the School 
shall be considered a part of his work as a student of the School, 
and shall be under the supervision and control of the Director. 

No communication of any sort to the public press, and no other 
publication relating to the studies or work of the School, shall be 
made by any Fellow or student without the authorization of the 
Director. 
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XVII. Any matter of administration not provided for in these 
Regulations may be provided for by a Standing Resolution, which 
shall require the previous recommendation of a majority of all the 
members of the Executive Committee, and the adoption by a major- 
ity vote of all the members present at a meeting of the Managing 
Committee, and being thus adopted shall remain in force until 
rescinded in the same form in which it was adopted; except that 
for the rescinding of a Standing Resolution the previous recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee shall not be required. 

XVIII. These Regulations may be altered or amended by a 
majority vote of all the members present at any meeting of the 
Managing Committee, provided such alteration or amendment shall 
have previously received the approval of a majority of all the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR ORIENTAL STUDY AND 
RESEARCH IN PALESTINE 


1908 


Tue American School for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine 
was founded in 1900, under the auspices of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and the Archaeological Institute of America. 
It is supported by the codperation of a number of American Univer- 
sities and Seminaries, and by individual patrons. 


REGULATIONS 


I. The object of the School shall be to furnish to properly qualified 
American students an opportunity to study, in Syria, Biblical litera- 
ture; the history, geography, and archaeology of Syria and Palestine; 
and the ancient and modern languages of the country; to prosecute 
and aid original research; and to contribute, as opportunity may 
offer, to the advancement of knowledge in these subjects. 

II. The Managing Committee shall include one representative from 
each of the Universities, Colleges, or Seminaries which support the 
School; all individuals who contribute to it not less than $100 a 
‘year; three members chosen by the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis; the President of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
and the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the Schools of 
Classical Studies at Athens and in Rome, ew officio. The Committee 
shall have power to add to its membership. The Managing Com- 
mittee shall meet annually in connection with the meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute or of the Society of Biblical Literature, 
according as the Executive Committee may decide in each case; or 
at such time and place as it may itself appoint. Special meetings 
may be called by the Chairman, and must be called at the request of 
a majority of the Committee. Nine members of the Committee 
shall constitute a quorum for business. 

III. The Executive Committee shall consist of seven: the Presi- 
dent of the Archaeological Institute of America, ex officio; five 
members chosen by the Managing Committee at its annual meet- 
ing, to hold office for one year, or till their successors are appointed; 
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and the Director of the School in Palestine, in the year next follow- 
ing his term of service. 

IV. The Executive Committee shall choose its own officers, shall 
have charge of all money contributed to the School, shall appoint 
Directors of the School and fix their salaries, designate Fellows, act 
on applications for admission to the School, and do such other things 
as the interests of the School may require. It shall make an annual 
report in writing to the Managing Committee. 

V. Changes in these Regulations may be made by a majority of the 
members of the Managing Committee present at any annual meeting. 

VI. The School shall be under the superintendence of a Director 
appointed by the Executive Committee. It shall be the duty of the 
Director to secure and maintain quarters for the School, with the 
approval of the Executive Committee; to have charge of the prop- 
erty of the School; to superintend the work of the Fellows and 
students, giving them such direction, advice, and assistance as they 
severally need in prosecuting their studies; and to have the respon- 
sible oversight of all archaeological journeys and researches. At the 
close of each School year the Director shall make a written report to 
the Managing Committee of the work accomplished by the School. 
The Executive Committee may, at its discretion, appoint Associate 
Directors and Lecturers in the School, and define their duties and 
their relations to the Director. 

VII. The School year shall extend from the 1st of October to the 
1st of June. The Director, Fellows, and regular students of the 
School are expected during this term to be in residence in Jeru- 
salem, except as, under the authority of the Director, they may be 
engaged in travel or research germane to the purpose of the School. 

VIII. Fellowships in the School shall be filled by the Executive 
Committee, mainly by competitive examination. The Committee 
shall cause to be published in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
the American Journal of Archaeology, and in a circular to the sup- 
porting institutions, information concerning the Fellowships, in 
which the subjects and scope of the examinations are defined, and 
the time and place at which they will be held specified. 

IX. Bachelors of Arts or of Divinity of American Universities, 
Colleges, or Theological Schools, and, in exceptional cases, other 
qualified persons, may be admitted to the School as students on 
submitting to the Chairman of the Executive Committee satisfac- 
tory evidence that their previous studies have been of such a 
character as to fit them to profit by the opportunities that the | 
School affords. | 
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X. Students who have previously been members of any of the 
supporting institutions shall, upon application from that institu- 
tion, be exempt from all charges for tuition. Al] other students 
will be required to pay into the treasury of the School, through 
the Director, an annual fee of $25. 

XI. Both men and women shall be received as students upon 
the conditions set forth above; and no preference shall be shown 
to any religious denomination. 

XII. Residents or travellers in Palestine, who are not regular 
members of the School, may, at the discretion of the Director, be 
enrolled as Special Students, and enjoy the privileges of the School. 
Such students shall pay a tuition fee of $25, except as provided in 
X. above. 

XIII. All studies and researches by members of the School, de- 
signed for publication, shall be put in the hands of the Executive 
Committee, which shall decide how and where they shall be pub- 
lished. Articles the subject of which falls in the field of Biblical 
philology, criticism, or history shall be printed by preference in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature; those of a more distinctly archaeo- 
logical character, in the American Journal of Archaeology. 

XIV. No communication of any sort, relative to the School, its 
members, work, or interests, shall be given to the public press by 
any one connected with the School without having been previously 
submitted to the Director, and publication authorized by him. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SCHOOLS AT ATHENS 
AND IN ROME 


1907-1908 


SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
For Current Expenses 


For Adelbert College of Western Reserve University : 
Messrs. Charles W. Bingham, William E. Cushing, Samuel Mather, 
William G. Mather, Albert A. Pope, W. 8S. Tyler. 


For Brown University : 
This subscription is secured in perpetuity by “The Albert Hark- 
ness Fund for the Benefit of Brown University.” 


Bryn Mawr College. 
Columbia University. 
Cornell University. 


Dartmouth College: 
A portion of the subscription depends on individual contributors. 


For the George Washington University : 

Dr. J. C. Hoppin, Dr. George Horton, Rev. R. L. Howell, Mrs. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Mrs. Hennen Jennings, Mr. Arthur J. 
Parsons, Mrs. 8S. W. Woodward. 


For Harvard University : 
Mrs. J. B. Ames, Mr. A. R. Benner, Mrs. W. G. Farlow, Messrs. 
W. W. Goodwin, J. C. Hoppin, James Loeb, C. E. Norton, D. W. Ross. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
‘Mt. Holyoke College. 
nee University. 
Smith College. 


Syracuse University. 
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For the University of California: 

Messrs. William Babcock, ¢ Thomas R. Bacon, Charles R. Bishop, 
William B. Bourn, f Charles R. Brown, f Charles M. Gayley, Mrs. 
Pheebe A. Hearst, I. W. Hellman, t James McDonald, James D. 
Phelan, Louis Sloss & Co., Levi Strauss & Co., + Jacob Voorsanger, 
Raphael Weill, ¢ Benjamin Ide Wheeler, and Alumni, Friends, and 
Undergraduates of the University of California. 

Total contributions to the Permanent Fund, $3892.24, 

University of Chicago. 
For the University of Michigan: 

Mrs. Helen -H. Newberry, Messrs. T. B. Bronson, D. M. Ferry, 
Charles L. Freer, F. L. Geddes, Frank J. Hecker, David Heineman, 
W. H. Murphy, Thos. W. Palmer, William Savidge, E. T. Tappey, 
Bryant Walker, R. M. Wright. 

For the University of Vermont : 

Mrs. G. G. Benedict, Messrs. Frederick Billings, Thomas 8. Buck- 
ham, Charles A. Catlin, Henry W. Clark, John H. Converse, E. N. 
Foss, Lewis Francis, C. M. Goodrich, J. L. Hall, James B. Ham- 
mond, Tracey E. Hazen, Bert H. Hill, Horatio Loomis, Elias 
Lyman, Mrs. W. A. Manchee, Messrs. Robert Roberts, Frank R. 
Wells, John B. Wheeler, J. R. Wheeler. 

For Vassar College : 
Mr. Samuel D. Coykendall. 

Wellesley College. 

Wesleyan University. 

Williams College. 

Yale University. 
The following names should be added to last year’s list: 
Miss Katharine M. Cochran, Mr. Sidney N. Deane. 


The Treasurer of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens 
gratefully acknowledges also the following gifts: 


For the Fellowship in Architecture: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington . ; : ° : - $1000 
For excavation : | 
Carnegie Institution of Washington . : ° : ° ~ $1500 
The following gifts are gratefully acknowledged by the Director: 


From Miss Mildred E. Cox: . . ; ; i : .  tranes 250 
Sete ent Willing <= ectee @ SP ade lo drachmas 100 


+ These contributed lectures. 
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SCHOOL IN ROME 


For Current Expenses, Fellowship in Christian Archaeology, and Other 
Special Objects 
Andover, Mass. : 
Phillips Academy. 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Boston, Mass. : 
HSB. Giiapin: 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. : 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University, Professor C. H. Moore. 


Chicago, Ill. : 
Chicago University, Divinity School University of “Chicago, 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Cleveland, Ohio : 
Western Reserve University. 


Evanston, Ill. : 
Northwestern University. 


Hamilton, N.Y. 
Colgate University. 


Jihaca, NoYes 
Cornell University. 


New Haven, Conn. : 
Yale University. 


New York, N.Y.: 

Allison V. Armour, John H. Brewster, George 8. Brewster, C. M. 
Depew, Gerard Beekman, Clarence M. Hyde, W. W. Lawrence, 
A. H. Joline, E. R. A. Seligman, Louis A. Stimson, Allen M. Thomas, 
H. P. Hatch, Dr. and Mrs. C. Dunham, George N. Miller, Seth Low, 
M. J. Pupin, General Theological Seminary, F. A. Schermerhorn, 
Isaac N. Seligman, C. 8. Fairchild, C. Ledyard Blair, W. B. Horn- 
blower, M. Taylor Pyne, Temple Bowdoin, Columbia University, 
Wm. ©. Osborn, John L. Cadwalader, R. Fulton Cutting, Charles 
Scribner, William Maurice, H. L. Satterlee, De Lancey Nicoll, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, H. W. Sackett, John Farr, John 8. Baird, I. N. P. 
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Stokes, Parker D. Handy, A. 8S. Brown, W. T. Lawson, Julien T. 
Davies, Thomas Thacher, Richard Irvin, D. W. McCord, Geo. L. Rives, 
H. D. Auchincloss, Rev. J. A. S. Dennis, Rev. Morgan Dix, Charles F. 
Brown, Payson Merrill, C. H. Kelsey, Barnard College, KE. P. 
Burgess, R. 8. Brewster, O. G. Jennings, Jefferson Seligman, 
F. J. Stimson, A. H. Scribner, Payne Whitney, R. Arrowsmith, 
Geo. G. DeWitt, S. P. Thomas, W. W. Hoppin, J. M. Duane, Clar- 
ence Porter, Edward Mitchell, R. E. Schirmer, Jas. R. Sheffield, 
Herbert Parsons, W. W. Keen, J. F. Kernochan, George B. Agnew, 
James Loeb, Samuel H. Ordway, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Geo. W. 
Van Slyck, Eugene Delano, Ira A. Barrows, Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes, Arthur Lincoln, H. E. Meeker, F. B. Van Vorst. 


Northampton, Mass. : 
Smith College. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. C. C. Harrison, Samuel Dickson, 


S. F. Houston, W. B. McDaniel, T. L. Jones, Stuart Wood, Carroll 
Smyth. 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. : 
Vassar College, Professor J. K. Moore. 


Providence, R.I.: 
Z. Chaffee, M. D. Chaffee. 


St. Louis, Mo.: 
Washington University. 
South Hadley, Mass. : 
Mount Holyoke College. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University. 
Washington, D.C.: 
Carnegie Institution, Mrs. Robert Bacon. 
Wellesley, Mass. : 


Wellesley College. 
For Endowment Fund 


Richard Mortimer (Library Fund, Special Account), J. L. Breese 
(Library Fund, Special Account). 
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FELLOWSHIPS 
1909-1910 
IN THE SCHOOLS IN ATHENS AND ROME 


Fellowships will be awarded as follows for the year 1909-10: at. 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, two in Greek 
Archaeology, with a stipend of $600 each, and one Fellowship in 
Architecture (maintained by the Carnegie Institution of Washington),. 
with a stipend of $1000; and at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, two Fellowships for Research (maintained by the: 
Carnegie Institution), one in Roman Classical Archaeology, and one: 
in Roman Literature or Roman Classical Archaeology, each with a. 
stipend of $800, one Fellowship in Roman Classical Archaeology, 
with a stipend of $600, and probably one in Christian Archaeology, 
with a stipend of $600. 

For the year 1909-10 the Fellowship in Architecture at the School. 
at Athens will be awarded without examination, but candidates will 
be required to submit specimens of their work as draughtsmen; the 
Fellowships for Research at the School in Rome will be awarded to 
present or former members of the School, and, at the discretion of 
the Committee on Fellowships, to other candidates of special quali-- 
fications, without an examination. Applications for these Fellowships. 
must be made not later than February 15, 1909. 

The remaining Fellowships are awarded chiefly on the basis of 
competitive written examinations, but other evidence of the ability 
and attainments of candidates will be considered. They are awarded. 
for one year; a Fellow in Classical Archaeology in either School,. 
however, may, at the discretion of the Committee on Fellowships, be: 
reappointed for a second term without an examination, on the recom-. 
mendation of the Director and Professors of the School, but not more: 
than one such reappointment will be made in either School in any 
year, and no Fellowship in Classical Archaeology may be held for 
more than two years. 

The holders of these Fellowships will be enrolled as regular mem-. 
bers of the School to which they are attached, and will be required. 
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to pursue their studies, under the supervision of its Director, during 
the full school year. But Fellows of either School, with the con- 
sent of the Director, may spend a limited portion of the year in 
residence at the other School, under the supervision of its Director. 
In addition to his general studies, each holder of a Fellowship is 
required to prosecute some definite subject of special research, and, 
after the completion of the year, to present a paper embodying the 
results of his investigation. Twice in the year, namely on February 1 
and July 1, each Fellow will make a report to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowships, with regard to the use which he has made 
of his time. A somewhat detailed description of the progress of his 
researches will be required. For the prosecution of his special inves- 
tigation he may obtain leave, under certain conditions, to supplement 
his studies at Athens or in Rome by researches elsewhere than in 
Greece or Italy. (See Regulations XI and XX of the School at 
Athens, and Regulations XI and XII of the School in Rome.) The 
Fellow must be a candidate for a certificate. 


Each candidate must announce in writing his intention to offer 
himself for examination. This announcement must be made to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships of the School which the 
candidate wishes to join (Professor H. N. Fowler, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, for the School at Athens; and Professor 
James C. Egbert, Jr., Columbia University, New York, N.Y., for the 
School in Rome), and must be in the Chairman’s hands not later than 
February 1,1909. The receipt of the application will be acknowledged 
and the candidate will receive a blank, to be filled out and returned 
to the Chairman by February 15, in which he will give information 
in regard to his studies and attainments. A copy of this blank may 
also be obtained at any time by application to the proper Chairman. 

The examinations will be held in Athens, in Rome, and at any of 
the universities or colleges represented on the Managing Committee 
of either School, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, March 8, 
9, and 10, 1909, for the Fellowships of the School in Rome; and 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, March 11, 12, and 13, for the 
Fellowships of the School at Athens. 

The subject for special study in architecture for candidates for 
Fellowships in Classical Archaeology in the School at Athens is the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

The award of the Fellowships will be made, and notice sent to 
all candidates, as soon as practicable after the examinations are held. 
This notice will be mailed probably not later than May 1. The 
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income of these Fellowships is paid in three equal instalments on 
August 15, January 15, and June 1 for the School at Athens, and 
on September 1, January 1, and April 1 for the School in Rome. 

The Fellowship examinations of 1910 will be held in March of 
that year under conditions similar to those which are stated above. 
Special inquiries on the*subject of the Fellowships of the School at 
Athens should be addressed to Professor Harold N. Fowler, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; and of the Fellowships of the 
School in Rome, to Professor James C. Egbert, Jr., Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 


IN THE SCHOOL IN PALESTINE 


The Thayer Fellowship with a stipend of $600 will be awarded 
for the year 1908-09, chiefly on the basis of a competitive written 
examination, although other evidence of ability and attainments on 
the part of candidates will be taken into consideration. 

This Fellowship is open to Bachelors of Arts of universities and 
colleges in the United States of America, and to other American 
students of similar attainments. Candidates will be expected to 
have such a knowledge of Greek (including Hellenistic Greek), 
Latin, French, and German as will enable them to make effective 
use of books written in those languages. The examination will 
also include Biblical Hebrew, the history and geography of Pal- 
estine (ancient and modern), its archaeology, the elements of North 
Semitic epigraphy, and the outlines of Biblical and early Christian 
literature. Optional papers will be set in Syriac and modern writ- 
ten Arabic. Students who propose to devote themselves chiefly to 
the early Christian period or to mediaeval and modern times should 
shape their preparation accordingly, and will be permitted, on con- 
sultation with the Committee, to substitute other subjects for some 
of those named. 

The examination will be held on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of March, 
1909, at any one of the colleges or theological seminaries codperating 
in the maintenance of the School, namely, Andover Theological 
Seminary, Boston University, Bryn Mawr College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, the General Theological Seminary in 
New York, Hartford Theological Seminary, Harvard University, 
the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, Johns Hopkins University, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Newton Theological Seminary, 
New York University, Princeton University, the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School in Philadelphia, Smith College, Trinity College in 
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Hartford, Union Theological Seminary in New York, University of 
Chicago, University of Pennsylvania, Wellesley College, Yale Uni- 
versity. . 

Persons intending to offer themselves for the examination should 
consult the Secretary of the Committee on Fellowships, Professor 
Charles C. Torrey, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., and must 
announce to him their intention in writing not later than the first 
of February. On making such announcement the applicant will 
receive a blank to be filled out with information respecting his 
studies and attainments. 

The award of the Fellowship will be made known to all candidates as 
soon after the examination as practicable, probably by the first of May. 

The income of the Fellowship will be paid in two instalments of 
$300 each, —the first on August 1, the second on the fifteenth day 
of the following May. 

The principal papers set in the examination in 1907 are printed 
on pp. 253-256 of the Annual Reports of 1907. 


FELLOWSHIP IN MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
ARCHAEOLOGY, 1909-1910 


A Fellowship of $600 is offered by the Archaeological Institute of 
America for research and study in the field of Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Archaeology. Since provision has been made for the 
euidance of such students at the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, the requirements for the coming year presuppose special 
interest in Italian Archaeology of the Mediaeval and Renaissance 
periods. Applicants for this Fellowship should be able to read Latin, 
French, German, and Italian, and be prepared to assign well-known 
Italian monuments to the proper school and period. The Fellowship 
will be assigned chiefly on the basis of written examinations, although 
other evidence of the ability and attainments of candidates will be con- 
sidered. A Fellow, though not allowed during his Fellowship year to 
enter the competitive examinations, may be reappointed for a second 
year (1) in case there are no other candidates, or (2) in case the Com- 
mittee find his qualifications to be superior to those of other candidates. 

The examinations will be held on March 8, 9, and 10, 1909, at 
Rome or at any University or College represented on the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
Credentials and other evidence of work already done should be for- 
warded to Professor Allan Marquand, Princeton, N.J., on or before 
February 15, 1909. 
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THE SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


Students who desire to apply for admission to the School at Athens: 
should address, if in America, the Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee; if in Europe, the Director of the School. Information with 
reference to the School may be obtained from either of these officers. 
The application should be accompanied by a statement of the prepa- 
ration of the applicant. 

The student should gain as great command as possible of the 
German, French, and Modern Greek languages before going abroad ; 
and the summer preceding a year at the School may profitably be 
spent in France or Germany, working in the Museums (Paris, Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich) and obtaining practice in French or German 
conversation. 

The usual port of arrival in Greece for those coming from Western 
Europe is Patras, eight hours by rail from Athens. To Patras the 
shortest sea route is from Brindisi (thirty hours, including the stop. 
at Corfu), with three steamers weekly. Those who come from 
countries north of Italy will avoid the long railway journey to. 
Brindisi by taking the weekly express steamer from Trieste. The 
Italian steamer from Venice is less direct. 

From Marseilles there are weekly steamers to the Piraeus, via 
Naples; also to Patras; and from Genoa fortnightly steamers, via. 
other Italian and Sicilian ports, to the Piraeus, touching at Crete. 

If the student wishes to go directly from America to Italy, he will 
take one of the lines which have a regular express service from New 
York or Boston to Genoa and Naples (minimum price about $95 for 
first-cabin passage), or one of the Navigazione Generale or the Prince 
Line Steamers to Naples. Brindisi is twelve hours by rail from 
Naples. 

The cost of living in Athens is very much what one chooses to 
make it; but one may live cheaply with much more comfort than in 
America. At the large hotels in Athens, board and lodging can be 
obtained for $14 per week; at small hotels and in private families, 
for $7.50 per week, and upward. A limited number of men students 
may have rooms, without board, in the School building at Athens. 

The School library at Athens, which now contains more than four 
thousand volumes, provides all the books that are most essential for 
study in Greece, and the student in travelling should encumber him- 
self with few books. 
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THE SCHOOL IN ROME 


Students who desire to apply for admission to the School in Rome 
should address, if in America, the Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee, Professor Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J.; if in Europe, the Director of the School, Professor Jesse Bene- 
dict Carter, Villa Bonghi, Via Vicenza, 5, Rome, Italy. If they wish to 
compete for the Fellowships offered, they should address the Chairman 
of the Committee on Fellowships, Professor James C. Egbert, Jr., 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. In any case the application 
should be accompanied by a full statement of the preparation of the 
applicant. 

The provision for the admission of special students is intended for 
the benefit, not of ill-prepared persons, nor of those who through 
circumstances or disposition do not desire to devote at least a full 
year to study in the School, but primarily for advanced students 
who have undertaken some special topic for research which can well 
be carried on under the auspices of the School, but does not require 
residence in Rome for an entire year. 

Students should plan, if practicable, to spend at least two years in 
study at the School, in order to profit in fullest proportion from the 
labor and expense involved. But well-directed work for a single 
year will yield very rich returns, if previous preparation is sufficient. 
Every student must be able to read not only Latin and Greek, but 
also French and German; and a knowledge of colloquial and of 
written Italian, if not previously attained, must be acquired as 
speedily as possible. This last, however, is an easy task, especially 
if the student can spend a considerable part of the summer preced- 
ing his entrance into the School in residence and in the study of the 
Italian language in some one of the picturesque and healthful hill 
towns of Tuscany or Umbria; and summer residence in the larger 
cities, like Florence and Rome, is considered by many who have had 
experience to be no more dangerous than summer residence in most 
cities of America, though the weather, especially in August and 
September, is usually hot and likely to prove somewhat debilitating. 

Some preliminary acquaintance with at least the elements of the 
subjects of study usually pursued in the School will be found of 
the greatest advantage, and the fuller this knowledge, the sooner 
will the student be ready to take up that independent work, the 
many opportunities for which are among the greatest gifts that 
Rome has to offer. The books that are especially recommended 
for the study of competitors for Fellowships are precisely those 
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that all prospective students of the School in Rome might study 
to great advantage. 

An announcement of the lectures and other forms of instruction 
offered by the School is usually issued in April or May of each year, 
and a copy of this circular for the current or for the coming year 
will be sent to any person on application to the Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, or to the Director of the School. The Gen- 
eral Regulations of the School are published on pp. 133-139 of this 
SUPPLEMENT. 

The School possesses a small but well-selected and growing library. 
Students have also free access to the National libraries and museums 
of Rome, and leave can be readily obtained to draw books from such 
of the libraries as are lending-libraries. Competent students have 
also been most generously admitted in the past to the lectures and 
excursions of the German Archaeological Institute, and to the use 
of its fine library; and have been allowed with the utmost kind- 
ness to pursue palaeographical studies in the Vatican Library, and 
in other collections of manuscripts in the city and the kingdom. 
Permission is also readily given to attend lectures in the Univer- 
sity of Rome. 

The school building is the Villa Bonghi, situated at Via Vicenza, 5 
(near the Piazza dell’ Indipendenza), in an excellent and healthful 
quarter of the city. It contains the residence of the Director and 
the library and study-rooms of the School. No lodgings are pro- 
vided for students, but there are pensions in Rome in which board 
and lodging can be had at a minimum price of about five lire a day, 
a maximum price of about twelve lire, and an average price of about 
eight. There are also good and cheap restaurants, and in the past 
some students have hired furnished rooms, and taken their meals 
where and when they pleased; but this arrangement is not recom- 
mended, on the ground of danger to health. The Director will will- 
ingly assist students to find suitable lodgings. These estimates are 
for men; expenses of women are necessarily somewhat higher, and 
it should also be noted that the privileges for study in Rome are not 
yet all granted to women. In estimating their expenses for the year, 
students should make allowance for numerous small expenditures 
incidental to residence in a large city and to the proper prosecution 
of their work, such as fees, doctors’ bills, and outlays for occasional 
permessi and for short journeys. 

The rates of first-cabin passage from New York to the ports of 
Northern Europe, or to Genoa and Naples direct, vary from about 
$50 to $125 and more, according to the speed and equipment of 
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the steamship selected, and the situation of the stateroom and the 
number of persons occupying it. About $25 or $30 must be allowed 
for the cost of a second-class railway ticket from London or from the 
German ports to Rome. Rates of steamer passage are liable to sud- 
den change, and the intending traveller had better apply, within a 
few months of his journey, to some one of the general tourist agen- 
cies (such as those of Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, or Messrs. Clark 
& Co., both on Broadway in New York), which will send on request 
a handbook giving dates of sailing and rates of passage by all the 
trans-Atlantic lines. 

The Chairman of the Managing Committee will be happy to give 
prospective students any further information within his power. 
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